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2 — Power is 
* are tools. Hffective 
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3 —English is Socially Important. There is no 

* greater handicap in social life than incorrect 
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B — Leam How to Influence Others. When you 
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your ideas, ideas, 


Q Gain Self-Confidence. If you can speak and 
* write well you can go anywhere with con- 
fidence. You are not afrald of being betrayed 

by your English. 
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*" THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE" 


HE privilege enjoyed by all Members of Parliament of 

putting questions to Ministers and receiving their 

answers is discussed by Mr. Wilson Harris in an article 
which follows. The procedure of “question time," now sanc- 
tified by custom, is one of the by-products of Parliamentary 
government which help to preserve its democratic character. 
But there are many other by-products of our system, most of 
them not apparent in any officially recognized procedure, 
which collectively do as much to preserve the reality of demo- 
cracy as all the more formal activities in the House of Commons. 
It has been too often supposed that if you could reproduce else- 
where the more obvious elements of the British constitution, 
with its King, Lords and elected Commons, and Ministries 
dependent on the Commons, you would ipso facto have a 
reproduction of British democracy. But that is not so; experience 
has shown that many countries which have copied our 
constitution have not in reality copied our democracy. 

It is not very easy to explain why this is so, because many of 
the elements are intangible, and subtly affect the governmental 
system from top to bottom. All perhaps indirectly spring from 
a principle recognized centuries ago—by some Saxon kings, by 
the wiser Plantaganets, and certainly by Queen Elizabeth— 
that no government can be really strong unless it has a powerful 
backing in public opinion—or at least in the public opinion of 
the articulate sections of the community. A government which 
carries the people with it is strong, and it is democratic in the 
more fundamental sense of the term. One which carries a large 
section of the people with it is proof against attack in propor- 
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tion to the size or influence of the section. That is why in the 
early days of the Press governments sought to control or 
muzzle it, since its effect on public opinion could be so great; 
and equally that is why, when the Press had won its freedom, 
they sought to satisfy or appease it. 

The Press is the most obvious of the extra-Parliamentary 
agencies which make for responsible government, and for that 
reason has been called the Fourth Estate. But it 1s only one of 
innumerable operative forces which give reality to the practice 
of democracy. Some of these are negative, some positive. The 
former may arise from discontents; the people are conscious of 
grievances, talk about them, influence one another by talk, and 
groups come into being whose natural leaders are capable of 
^ canalizing the group feeling into open protest and demonstra- 
tion. The latter, the positive forces, are directed by the more 
creative and purposeful minds who are intent upon some 
action or some reform which they believe would benefit society 
or a section of it. Such action may be simply local and parti- 
cular, as in the case of an organized petition for the removal of 
dangerous obstacles in a public highway; or it may be national 
and on high grounds of patriotism, like that of the organizers 
of the United Nations Association who wish to stimulate a 
United Nations attitude of mind. 

Voluntary organizations of all sorts exist to promote certain 
ends desired by their members. À big democratic community 
naturally divides and sub-divides into thousands of groups 
whose members are united by common interests—those of 
football clubs, youth service workers, philatelists, crossword 
puzzlers, vegetarians, teetotallers, health societies, Malthu- 
sians, etc., and of course associations of trades, professions and 
workers, and religious, educational and artistic organizations. 
Then there are political or semi-political committees, each 
consisting of people who are drawn together by specialized 
knowledge or a common purpose, as, for example, the Balkan 
Committee, which before the first Great War had considerable 
influence in focussing public opinion on the plight of the 
Balkans. Thus we have woven into the corporate body of the 
community thousands, perhaps I should say scores of thousands, 
of group movements setting up strains and stresses, pushing, 
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pulling and in innumerable ways effectively modifying the 
public life of the country, some articulate and influential on a 
big scale, some locally and on a very small scale. 

A democratic community is one which gives full play to 
such activities, and responds to their multifarious influences 
with the least friction and the maximum of satisfaction. The 
ultimate sanction does of course lie in the power of voters to 
turn out or return Members of Parliament. But democracy 
would be in a poor way if it depended solely or mainly on the 
periodical upheavals of a general election. In reality it works 
through the constant contacts between rulers, whether they 
are Ministers or officials, and all those popular forces which I 
have indicated. 

Whenever Ministers have to come to important decisions 
affecting certain interests they are accustomed to consult 
representatives of those interests—trading associations, for 
instance, or trade unions. If they are dealing with health, they 
consult doctors and other health specialists; with drama, they 
consult those concerned with the theatre. Before major reforms 
are instituted they may set up Royal Commissions or depart- 
mental commissions to take the opinions of those who are best 
qualified to offer advice, thus associating people who have 
nothing whatever to do with Parliament with action which 
may ultimately require a Parliamentary Bill. The practice of 
consulting groups interested in any Ministerial action has 
become so general that if any order is made without such 
preliminary consultation there is sure to be a vociferous protest. 

Every statesman in a democracy endeavours to justify his 
action on the grounds that it is in accordance with the will of 
a majority of the community. Lloyd George used to regard it 
as the first essential in a statesman that he should “have his ear 
to the ground,” meaning that he is one who knows and instinc- 
tively feels what the mass of the people are saying and thinking. 
Democracy is not merely a certain form of government; it 
implies a self-conscious and articulate people and Ministers 
trained to hear its conflicting voices, to sense the under-currents 
of thought and desire which determine its real will. 

Tue EDITOR 


| PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS 
By WusoN Harris, M.P. 


HERE is, I believe, nothing in any Parliament of the 

world comparable to Question Time in the British House 

of Commons. In several national Chambers formal 
interpellations on some question of immediate importance can 
be addressed to the Head of the Government or to a particular 
Minister. But these are comparatively rare, and stand outside 
the normal order of business. Something closely resembling this 
happens in the British House of Lords. 

But in the House of Commons questions are an essential 
feature, and a highly important feature, of each sitting on four 
out of five Parliamentary days a week. (There is only a short 
sitting on Fridays, and questions are not included.) On every 
other day a full hour—or to be precise some fifty-five minutes, 
because the first five minutes are occupied by prayers—is 
devoted to questions to Ministers—questions on subjects 
important and unimportant, local and national, or for that 
‘matter international—which any Member, whatever his party, 
has the right to put. The questions vary in character. Sometimes 
the questioner is genuinely seeking information. Sometimes he 
is trying to make party capital, sometimes to draw attention to 
a real or imagined grievance. Sometimes it is an opportunity for 
importing a touch of humour into normally dull or serious 
proceedings. ‘The institution as a whole is regarded by everyone, 
even by the Ministers who sometimes suffer under it, as being 
of immense value. It enables Members to inform themselves on 
the reasons for executive action. It is an effective safeguard 
against any arbitrary proceedings by Ministers. It has, in fact, 
been described by a foremost British historian as a fifth freedom 
to be added to the four popularized by President Roosevelt. 

Like most British institutions, Question Time developed 
gradually. Till about a hundred and fifteen years ago questions 
in the House of Commons were as infrequent as interpellations 
in various European Parliaments. It was in 1835 that notice of 
a question was first printed, and in 1849 that questions were 
first given a regular place on what is called the Order Paper— 
the daily programme of business in the House. But questions at 
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that time were not numerous. For a while they only averaged 
about one a day. In 1880 the average was thirteen a day; in 
1900 the number had risen to forty-one. In the present Parlia- 
ment it is nearly three times as many. How, it may naturally 
be asked, can over a hundred questions be dealt with in less 
than an hour, particularly as a principal question is almost 
always followed by “supplementaries,”’ about which a word 
more in a moment? The answer is that of course they cannot. 
On the particular day on which I am writing this the last question 
reached out of a total of a hundred and nine on the paper was 
number fifty-two. The remainder are all answered in writing, 
and the replies circulated with the printed report of the day’s 
proceedings. The author of a question which will clearly not be 
reached can, if he chooses, hold it over in the hope that it will 
appear higher on the list another day and be answered orally, 
but as a rule he is content with a written reply. 

There have, of course, to be rules governing Question Time. 
In order to ensure that the appropriate Ministers will be in 
their places to give answers, questions to particular Departments 
are allotted to particular days. On Wednesdays, for example, 
questions may be addressed to the Foreign Secretary, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Minister of Defence, the Minister of 
Food, the representative of the Admiralty (the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is in the House of Lords) or the Postmaster-General ; 
on Thursdays to the Minister of Education, the Secretary for 
Commonwealth Relations, the President of the Board of Trade, 
the Home Secretary, the Minister of Agriculture, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Minister of Health and the Minister of 
National Insurance; and so on. Questions to the Prime Minister, 
on the general policy of the Government, as distinct from purely 
departmental activities, appear (if there are any) every day, 
and the Prime Minister is expected to be there to answer them. 
In recent years: questions have become so numerous that 
Members are rationed; no one may have more than three 
questions on the paper on any particular day; but there is 
nothing to prevent a Member from putting three on each day of 
a whole Parliament. 

Every question must be handed in to the appropriate official 
at least two days before an answer is expected. It is, of course, 
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necessary that the Minister concerned should have sufficient 
time to prepare his reply, which often involves a great deal of 
enquiry and research. Actually the answer is prepared not by 
the Minister himself, but by some of the chief officials of his 
department; for it is essential that the answer shall be complete 
and accurate, though sometimes it is so drafted as to conceal 
facts which for one reason or another the department does not 
want to disclose. 

That 1s where the Supplementary Question comes in. When 
the question printed on the paper has been answered, not only 
the original questioner but any other Member in the House 
can rise in his place and put a supplementary question on the 
same subject. That constitutes a severe test for the Minister. 
His original answer has been carefully prepared for him, but 
he must deal at once, and immediately, with supplementary 
questions, of which by the nature of things no notice is given. 
Take an actual question put, in the week in which I am writing, 
to the Colonial Secretary about the number of students at 
Makerere College, in Uganda, who are studying agriculture. 
The answer given was that there are sixteen. The questioner 
then asked whether that number was not unsatisfactorily 
small, in view of the importance of agriculture in Africa. The 
‘Colonial Secretary explained what steps were being taken to 
increase the number. Another Member asked whether the 
incentives offered were proving effective. The Colonial Secre- 
tary said it was too early to say. A third wanted to know 
whether more active steps could not be taken. In answer to that 
appropriate assurances were given. 

That is a comparatively simple set of supplementaries. The 
same day a question regarding the reténtion or abolition of 
National Service (Conscription) gave rise to a regular interro- 
gatory argument in which the original questioner asked one 
supplementary and three other Members joined. If this goes on 
too long the Speaker can, of course, always end it, and often 
does, by calling the next question. The Speaker himself never 
disallows questions once they have been printed on the Order 
Paper, but many never get printed at all, and therefore are not 
put, because they have been disallowed in advance on some 
technical ground by the Clerks of the House, to whom they 
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have to be submitted. A question, for example, must not simply 
ask for information which is already available in some official 
document. It must not be so framed as to constitute an argu- 
ment. It must not cover the same ground as some other question 
which has been answered recently. It must not concern the 
conduct of a Judge or other magistrate. A good many questions 
are stopped on these or similar grounds. But experienced Mem- 
bers show considerable ingenuity in so framing their questions 
as to evade the restrictions. 

Without fairly strict supervision by the Speaker and his 
officials Question Time might easily be abused. As things are 
it rarely is. If a Labour Member in the present Parliament asks 
the Minister of Labour what was the number of unemployed 
in 1948 as compared with 1938 (when the Conservatives were 
in power) everyone knows quite well that he is not genuinely 
seeking information but trying to score a party point; but the 
question is perfectly in order. Similarly, if a Conservative 
Member asks the Minister of Food why he bought Algerian 
wine, why he sold it again, whom he sold it to and whether he 
made a profit on the transaction, he is not really interested in 
Algerian wine at all, but in exposing what he considers an error 
of judgment on the Minister of Food's part. In the same way 
questions by one of the few pacifist Members on the cost of the 
British Army manceuvres in Germany, or of the reinforcements 
sent to Hong Kong, are well understood to be put for merely 
propaganda purposes. But no one challenges such use of 
Question Time. 

Very rarely Ministers refuse answers to questions. If troop or 
fleet movements are concerned the answer may well be (though 
not often in peace-time): “It would not be in the public interest 
to give the information asked for." The Minister of Food some- 
times gives a similar answer if he is asked the price of some 
consignment of food bought on Government account. There are 
other good reasons for not giving oral answers to questions. 
One is explained by the fairly common reply: “As the answer 
contains a number of figures I will, with permission, circulate it 
in the Official Report." (Often quite elaborate statistical tables 
are involved.) Another reason is that the information desired 
has to be obtained from some distant colony. Take one of this 
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week's questions—about the water supply at a village called 
Kpanda in the territory of Togoland, in West Africa. The 
answer was: “I am asking the Governor for a report on the 
position at Kpanda and will write to the Honourable Member." 


Question Time may be regarded as a searchlight turned on - 


the activities of Ministers. On Ministers themselves it has a most 
salutary effect, in compelling them so to conduct themselves as 
to be able to meet successfully criticism that may be directed at 
them any day from any quarter in the form of a Parliamentary 
Question. To Members of the House, particularly those who do 
not often take an active part in actual debates, it gives an 
opportunity of raising questions of public importance, especially 
questions of concern to their own constituents and incidentally 
of getting their names into the Office Report. And every British 
citizen has the satisfaction of knowing that if he suffers under 
some genuine grievance he can always get his Member to put 
down a question about it. Question Time will quite certainly 
endure as long as the House of Commons does. 


MODERN SCOTS POETRY 
By C. Kerry 


HE outstanding and lamentable fact about Scots poetry 
to-day is that it is out of touch with Scotland. Perhaps, 
you will say, poetry must always be that, when the 
country that produces it is predominantly industrial—as are 
the Lowlands—or predominantly agricultural, like the High- 
lands. For poetry needs some romance to feed on—or, at any 
rate, Scots poetry has done so, witness the magnificent Scots 
ballads rising from the Border raids or the sixteenth-century 
poetry of Dunbar and Lyndesay from the splendour of the 
ancient Church and the pageantry of Holyrood, or the poetry 
of Burns, like Tam o' Shanter from the old wives’ tales of Betty 
Davidson, the crone at Lochlea, or Ae Fond Kiss, from wild 
Edinburgh nights and the leisure to love Clarinda. Poetry needs 
a springboard. _ 
But it isn’t only, or chiefly, the background in Scotland that 
is at fault. For the hardest-headed Scot will take a glance at 
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Burns, if it be only at A Man's A Man for a’ That when it comes 
near the "Januar' night that blew hansel in on Robin." Burns 
has the nation thirled to his door-pin. But the modern Scots 
poets haven't that way with them. It 1s, of course, largely a 
question of this language most of them use, this “Lallans” + 
Scotchier even than the Scotch of Burns. For what would even 
the author of Halloween make of that delicious-sounding but 
verbally unintelligible Water-Music of Hugh MacDiarmid, 
pioneer of the Scots Renaissance (dating from 1919 after the 
first world war) with its every word from the limbo of archaism? 
And not only Lallans but, even more unfortunate, extremist 
politics also (MacDiarmid is a Communist) attach from the 
start to the new school. Though this is perhaps not as unusual 
as you might think. For Scots poetry, one way or another, 
has always been political—even extremist political. The 
Border Ballads like Kinmont Willie, were all agin the Wardens 
o' the Marches: Dunbar was death against the Church and 
Lyndesay in his Three Estates, as Edinburgh Festival audiences 
know now, nothing but a red-wud rebel. While half the fun of 
A Man's A Man for a That, to most Scots’ way of thinking, is its 
avowed political bias. 

You, of course, may not like politics with your poetry—but 
Scotland has always drunk them out of the same pint pot. Still, 
if you want your poetry pure, MacDiarmid can give that too— 
for a flash in the pan—as in his original The Bonnie Broukit * Bairn 
with its enchanting opening— 

Mars is braw in crammasy 

Venus in a green silk gown— 
or in the vignette of The Cattle Show—a type of poetry in which 
the whole Renaissance school excels. The Catile Show, for 
example, has only two verses, the farmers shown in the first, 
the audience in the second, but you are left with a picture vivid 
and memorable, like a Dutch canvas of Jan Steen. Maurice 
Lindsay, another Scots Renaissance poet, can do this too, if at 
greater length, in his Scottish Funeral. Without any beauty of 
sound to help him, or imagery of any kind, he yet creates the 


1 Lowland speech. Here a kind of broad Scotch interlarded with many obsolete Scots 
words, claimed by the poets who use it to be the original language of Scotland—a claim 
largely denied. 

2 Neglected. 
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whole atmosphere. Best of all, perhaps, in this style, is Douglas 
Young, in his delightful Cat in the Rock Garden— 
Ha! the blue trumpets blowing triumphantly 

| Brillant gem-like blooms of gentian— 
for Young is a metrist, which few of the Renaissance poets are, 
and the beat of the dancing dactyls combines with the brilliant 
colour-sense of the flowers to present a study as arresting as any 
Impressionist flower-piece of Hislop in the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Or you may like William Soutar’s quieter study 
of The Tinklers— 

Whan the tinklers gang thro' the toon, 

The wind is in their hair. 
Three verses only here and the picture is filled in—well drawn 
but stark. For when the English poets enrich their poems with 
imagery, opening windows on to ‘faery lands forlorn" by 
metaphor and simile, the Scots poets do not. Nor is it only the 
Kenaissance poets who see things stark. Burns does the same 
and Fergusson before him and Lyndesay before that. Poverty of 
imagination, you will cry, if you deplore this quality—stern 
realism, if it pleases you. Such imagery as there is appears in its 
starkest in MacDiarmid's 

I dream of poems like the bread knife 

Which cuts three slices at once— 

surely the nadir of imagination—and in its most evocative, in 
William Soutar's 

Whaur yon broken brig hings owre 

Whaur yon water maks nae soun’ 

Babylon blows by in stour 

Gang doun wi' a sáng, gang doun. 
With his Babylon Soutar sets the bells ringing down far centuries. 
It is for their vignettes, and not for any lyrics or longer pieces, 
you will read the Lallans poets. 

But not all the Renaissance poets write in Lallans. Did not 
Edwin Muir, one of themselves, dare to say that “Scots 
vernacular has no future as a literary medium," and urge the 
poets to their English? And much of their best work, it cannot 
be denied, is in Fnglish—-a language understood and spoken, 
as Lallans is not, irom Maidenkirk to John O' Groats. Muir’s 
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own work, for example, as in the touching Zo Ann Scott- 
Moncrieff— 
Dear Ann, wherever you are 
Since you lately learned to die— 
or the gifted Rachel Annand Taylor, in her imaginative 
Princess of Scotland with its flash-back to old Scots university life— 
Poverty wears a scarlet cloke 
In My land— 
or Douglas Ainslie, playing on Scotland's romantic past, in his 
Stirrup Cup— 
Lady whose ancestor 
Fought for Prince Charlie 
or the fanciful Marion Angus in her fascinating study of Mary 
Queen of Scots— 


She was skilled in music and the dance 
And the old arts of love 


And she loved little dogs 
And the golden fishes of the Duc de Guise— 

these all, by setting their English-speaking poems, like jewels, 
in a framework of Scottish history or life (even To Ann Scott- 
Moncrieff cleverly brings in Princes Street in the last line) 
achieve an atmosphere of culture that is absent from the. 
Lallans work, and that, like a prolific vine, throws out tendrils 
of association to everything a man’s read. If you can be content 
with stars and waters and flowers, cosmopolitan images all, 
you will like the Lallans best. But if you hanker for something 
warmer and more national, something that shows no break in 
continuity with the past, your heart will leap to the English- 
writing poets. Nor will you find there any alien politics to 
disturb you. With the deep springs of Scottish life to draw from, 
these have no need to seek for foreign padding—like Mac- 
Diarmid desperately raking in Lenin to eke out thin subject- 
matter. For, paradoxically enough, the Lallans poets, while 
claiming loudly to speak for Scotland— 


I want for my part 
Only the little white rose of Scotland 
That smells sharp and sweet—and breaks the heart— 


(so MacDiarmid in his solitary reference to that same rose in 
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some dozen volumes) will have nothing whatever to do with 
previous speakers for Scotland, or the previous history of the 
land, or its traditions or its culture. All—all these must go into 
the Quisling basket. And Scotland, being a strongly tradi- 
tionalist country, looks with suspicion—and sometimes with 
more than that—on champions of such curious pretensions. 
. . . There is one other who, you would say, must certainly 
speak for new Scotland—for Violet Jacob, in her poignant 
Craigo Woods, ox character-studies like Tam?’ the Kirk uses both 
the Angus dialect and the Angus background, yet these won't 
do either. For the whole atmosphere of Mrs. Jacob’s work is 
of the past, recalling that genre-singer of the eighteenth century, 
Lady Nairne. Backward-looking every bit of it. That and the 
very perfection of her art tells against her. For there is more 
hope of a future in the stammering accents of a Sydney Smith's 
Largo— 
Ae boat anerlie nou! 
Fishes frae the shore— 


where the technique is nothing like so good, but the outlook is 
new. 

And whether you look to the Lallans poets or the others, 
it is this unmistakable new wind blowing through both that 
you cannot miss. It may blow fresher yet, and lighter—for 
Death and Left-Wing politics (the main themes to-day) weigh 
down, if they do not sometimes swamp, the barque of poetry. 
. But when the humour comes, that is also a part of the national 
heritage (for Burns had it and Lyndesay before him and the 
Border Ballads before that) and when the poets learn to think, 


instead of, as they do mostly now, translate (anything from- 


Sappho to Rimbaud and Alastair Macmaighstir in a frantic 
search for subject-matter)—when these two final elements of 
thought and humour appear (and they are always the last to 
do so in the development of poetry) when and if they do—ah 
then!—modern Scots poetry will be the shining, bewitching 
thing it even now promises to be, and that will make all Scotland 
sit up and take notice. No fear of an audience then! 


* Anerlic nou —only now. 
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Ploughing by tractor on a hill farm on a spur of the Mendips in Somerset 





Above) Spraying a charlock-infested field of wheat with chemicals on a farm 
in Kent: (below) the "*Autoblast" spraying fruit trees with insecticide in a 
hentish orchard 





PATTERN OF BRITISH FARMING 
By H. D. WALSTON 


N Great Britain, as indeed in almost every other country in 
È world, there is no such thing as a typical farm. The 

average size of holding is approximately seventy-five acres, 
but this is not the same as saying that the typical farm must be 
of that size. Twenty per cent. of them are under five acres, and 
nearly sixty per cent. are under fifty acres, while not much more 
than three per cent. are farms of over three hundred acres. It 
is seen, therefore, that we have farms of all sizes in Great 
Britain; what is more, we have farms of many different types. 
In one area of England you will find ten acres of orchard and 
market garden run on strictly business lines, employing perhaps 
twenty people and having a turnover of £10,000 a year; while 
not more than a hundred miles away are farms of 2,000 acres, 
grazing a few sheep and cattle, with no paid labour, where 
farmer and family work harder and with a smaller reward than 
the wage-earners on many smaller but more fertile farms. 

In addition to this variation in size, fertility and methods of 
husbandry, there is a variation in land ownership. A hundred 
years ago most of the agricultural land of Britain was owned by 
a relatively small number of wealthy landowners and farmed 
by tenants paying a cash rent. To-day, thirty per cent. of 
farmers own their own land while only a few are left of the large 
landowners of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; their 
place has now been taken partly by the farmers themselves, 
partly by private individuals who have invested some of their 
capital in agricultural land, and partly by public institutions and 
wealthy companies. Because of this diversity of land ownership 
and the many other openings for investment there is no agrarian 
problem such as exists in most other European countries. ; 

Although British agriculture does not fall readily into one 
stereotyped form, it is nevertheless possible to generalize to 
some extent so long as it is remembered that even in an area 
where one finds a predominant type of farming this type is not 
practised to the exclusion of all others. Broadly speaking, the 
. West of England, having the heaviest rainfall in the British 
Isles, is an area of livestock farming, lending itself readily to 
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comparatively small units run either entirely by family labour 
or by the family and one or two paid workers; while the East 
of England, with its low rainfall, is léss well adapted to grass 
and livestock, and better adapted to the growing of corn, sugar 
beet and potatoes. 

Even before the days of mechanization this was an area of 
large farms; now, with the increased use that is being made of 
machinery, this trend has been encouraged, so that there are 
now many farms of a thousand acres or more devoted mainly 
to the mechanized production of grain and employing ten or 
fifteen men per thousand acres. Scattered in different parts 
throughout England—in the Fens of Cambridgeshire and the 
rich, silt land of South Lincolnshire, in the fertile valley of 
Evesham, on the deep productive soils of Lancashire, are areas 
of intensive cultivation of fruit and market garden crops, some 
run on family lines and some as huge businesses with a capital 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

In spite of this diversity of soil, climate, crops and size of 
farming, two outstanding trends have been apparent in British 
agriculture for many years—the increasing importance of high. 
output per man, and an ever greater degree of specialization. 

For a hundred years now we have relied for our wealth 
mainly on our industrial production. Until the Jast war wages 
in industry have always been higher than those of agriculture 
and there has been a steady drain of young men away from the 
land and into the cities caused not only by these higher wages 
but by better living conditions, better amenities and greater 
opportunities. This drain has been felt not only by farms which 
rely on paid labour but also on the family farms where the sons 
and daughters are needed to help their parents. As these 
children grow up they, too, are tempted by the prospects of 
the city. 

The result of this has ben that farmers have been forced to 
find labour-saving devices to enable them to go on producing 
in spite of shortage of labour, and also to enable them to pay 
higher wages so as to compete with the towns. The higher the 
wages the more economic it becomes to employ machinery and 
the more necessary it is to increase the output of each man 
employed. This has been followed by a great increase in agri- 
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cultural mechanization and this automatically leads to increased 
specialization. A farmer who does everything by hand can 
afford to grow many different crops on a few acres since all of 
them are grown with hand tools and hand labour, but the farmer 
who is mechanized needs different tools for different jobs— 
instead of using a fork to dig the land for potatoes and the same 
fork with which to harvest them, he needs plough, cultivator 
and harrows for the first operation and a potato spinner for the 
second. 

This trend has not led to the mono-culture that some fear, 
but to a specialization towards different types of agriculture. 
We are now finding in England, therefore, farms which grow, 
it is true, a variety of arable crops, but which concentrate 
mainly upon barley and sugar beet for example, or on the 
heavier soils wheat and potatoes; or in the Western areas farms 
which specialize in the production of beef, producing no milk, 
or those which produce milk but have no poultry. 

In this way not only is it possible to make more efficient use 
of machinery but it is possible even on a small farm for the 
farmer or farmworker to become a specialist in his particular 
job. No longer does he need to know how to milk and how to 
feed the pigs and rear the chickens, how to plough and how to 
thatch. He can become a specialist cowman, devoting all his 
energies to the correct feeding and management of the cows 
and calves, learning about them from text-books, magazines 
and the National Advisory Service—in short, becoming a 
worker equal in skill to any foreman-fitter in a factory. 

This does not mean to say that the farmer or farmworker of 
to-day can only do one job. On any farm, even the largest, 
every man still has to turn his hand to a variety of operations, 
but more and more are we finding it both profitable and 
necessary to specialize. Mechanization and specialization are 
not things which are confined only to the big farms. They are 
to be found in slightly different forms on all types of holding 
and as a result the drift from the land has been arrested and the 
brightest boys of the village school think that it is worth while 
to stay on and help their fathers or get a job with a neigh- 
bouring farmer, with a consequent increase in the general 
efficiency of our agriculture. 


A YEOMAN FARMER 


By RICHARD PERRY 


IKE many a one of his fellows he had begun work at the 
age of twelve, more than sixty years before I knew him, 
and had never stopped working since. No matter at what 

hour of the day or night I might have occasion to visit the farm, 
I would find him pottering around doing some odd job. The 
only holiday he allowed himself from year to year was an 
occasional Saturday off at market, but even on those days he 
did his morning and evening milking and other essential chores. 

For many years, when in his fifties, he had tended his score 
of cattle and thirty-score sheep single-handed—and these 
forby his few acres of ploughing, the haymaking and the 
harvesting. At the latter his wife and daughter assisted; for if 
the yeoman farmer works a longer day and a longer year than 
any other man in the land, what are we to say of his wife—with 
her house and family to care for: her butter-making (and often 
the milking to do as well): her poultry: her bottle-fed lambs 
and pail-fed calves: meals to prepare for a dozen men at the 
sheep-shearings and when the threshing-mill comes round: her 
field-work at haysel and harvest? 

On the farmer himself falls the burden of the heavier work 
on that multitude of small farms which still form the solid core 
of British agriculture. True, British agriculture is now the most 
highly mechanized in the world, and the tractor—especially the 
light and handy Ford-Ferguson—has found its way to many of 
the remotest farms in the hills and on sea-girt islands. But, while 
relieving man and horse of some of this heavy work, the posses- 
sion of a tractor also adds another item to that score of trades, 
from skilled mechanic to midwife, which the farmer masters 
with extraordinary versatility. 

But all work and no play makes Jack a dull dog, and the 
Old Man could not sit down for five minutes without falling 
asleep. Before his rabbit-stew at the midday meal, and in the 
intervals between his bunny and his plurn-dough, and his 
pudding and his tea and scones, his bald pate might be seen 
nodding forward over his chest, until roused up with a start, 
by his wife's protesting “John!” to take his next course. All the 
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same, he would step out a polka with the best of us in the 
evening, when one or two neighbours from the hamlet three 
miles down the road would come up to dance in the farm 
kitchen to the fiddle and the accordion, and make short work 
of a great spread of sandwiches and scones, cakes and short- 
cakes. This was in the winter, of course: there was no time for 
dancing or whist drives on summer evenings. 

What does it mean to be a yeoman farmer? In the first 
place it is a family business with no staff to direct or, at 
most, if there are no sons at home, a hired shepherd or plough- 
man. As to the daily round of work through the changing 
seasons, the technique, the implements, the stock and the land 
may vary in their details from district to district and even from 
farm to farm, but the general pattern follows a similar course 
—winter ploughing, spring sowing, summer haysel and autumn 
harvest. 

When the Old Man turns out of his warm blankets at five or 
six o'clock, grunting as he forces sore toes into boots stiff as - 
boards from a night on the hob, it 1s pitchy dark; and when he 
hobbles out with clanking milk-pails and storm-lantern the 
moon still rides high in the star-lit heavens. Deep sleepy moos’ 
greet him when he unlatches the cow-house door, and calves 
bleat querulously from their pen at the far end of the byre, 
which is odorous with the cows' sickly scented breath and noisy 
with the rattling of halter chains. The cows, couched on their 
bracken bedding, breathe heavily, with barrel-like flanks 
heaving mightily. Rousing up the nearest snorting Shorthorn 
to her reluctant feet with a prod of his boot, the Old Man settles 
down to milk her. Soon, beneath the strong soothing pressure 
of his gnarled fingers, the milk spurts forth in two pearly jets, at 
first pinging musical on the bottom of the pail but, very 
shortly, whipping the pail's contents into snowy froth inches 
deep. 

It is still dark when he goes in to breakfast, having milked 
and foddered the cattle and the two plough-horses. After 
breakfast there is the byre to muck out and probably a morning 
round of the hill ground to do with his collies, to overlook his 
sheep, which pasture on the high ground winter and summer 
alike. | 
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In the afternoon there is wood to be sawn up, fences to: be 
mended, field drains to be opened up, muck to be carted out, 
and a hundred and one other jobs that he has been intending 
— to do since the last of the harvest was gathered in and the last 
of the lambs sent away to the sales, but has never found time 
to do. Already it is dark and time for high tea and the milking 
and foddering by lantern again. Then there are accounts to be 
made up and forms to fill in—for Whitehall’s long arm stretches 
out to the remotest farmstead. But sleep must have its due. At 
ten o’clock, or thereabouts, he rouses himself and swallows his 
nightly draught of milk, before pattering up the winding stairs 
to bed. 

In spring, when the last of the frost is out of the ground, there 
is the plough leaping and bounding through a wave of turf, 
followed by the heavy iron-toothed harrows, whose motion 
seems by contrast with the plough that of silken nets. Hardly 
has he got his seed harrowed over safe from the sharp eyes of 
hungry gulls and rooks than the first lambs are being born on 
the hill; and now, for three or four weeks to come, he must find 
time to go his rounds of the hill morning and evening every day. 
Seldom a day passes that he does not come home with a lamb 
in the game-bag slung on his back, to be warmed back to life in 
front of the fire or even in the oven; and it is often nine or ten 
o’clock at night before he can find time for the evening milking. 

However, by June most of the lambs are strong enough to 
fend for themselves, and he struggles to make up for the lost 
days among the crops and cattle, for he has not got his turnips 
sown. yet, nor his hayfields rolled; and it will be sheep-shearing 
time in July, the haysel in August; and the lamb sales in 
September. 

On those days when he is not on the hill he wages eternal 
war with rain and wind, constantly turning and spreading his 
hay, before it is dry enough to be ricked; and in a wet summer 
it may be November or even December before the last of the 
corn is safely housed in his barns and stackyard. Then, at long 
last, he can cook his shanks for an hour or two before bedtime, 
and speculate as to prices in 1950, vowing for the fiftieth time 
that he will sell out, lock, stock and barrel, at the next Term. 
He won't, of course. 


THE VERY YOUNG IDEA 


By Ivor Brown 


N recent times the British Theatre has shown far more 
| Besse for the youngest playgoers than it did in the 

past. At Christmas and in the following holiday weeks there 
are always many productions specially aimed at the entertain- 
ment of the young: pantomimes, fairy plays, and the like. But 
it is surely unreasonable to take children to the theatre at one 
season of the year and then to do no more for the other eleven 
months. If the habit be a good one and the pleasure gained 
therefrom be genuine, then it is only logical, as it is only kind, 
to make provision for the children throughout the other parts 
of the year. 

Children’s theatres, which do not limit their activities to 
Christmas, are therefore welcome. The Old Vic has now 
actually two such companies, happily known as Young Vic, 
constantly on tour. The plays which they offer are either 
specifically children’s plays; a start, for example, was made 
with a finely decorated fairy-tale, Carlo Gozzi’s King Stag. 
Or else they are productions, on simple, graphic, vivid lines, of 
the plays which are in the educational curriculum: such come- 
dies of Shakespeare's as As You Like It or Goldsmith’s She Stoops 
to Conquer are offered in order to make the pupils realize that 
they are fun as well as lessons. In 1945 Mr. John Allen began 
to direct a successful Children’s Theatre which toured widely 
with a repertory including Great Expectations, Bridie’s Tobias and 
the Angel, She Stoops to Conquer and Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion. 

These two are not the only “Service for Schools" which the 
British Theatre contains. There are several puppet-masters 
who give admirable marionette shows: there has long been Miss 
Waddell’s special children’s theatre in Scotland and a touring 
company (women players only), called the Osiris ‘Theatre, also 
visits schools. Furthermore, the schools themselves do increas- 
ingly good work in their own productions. In my own school- 
days “school theatricals’ were extremely crude and were 
directed in a haphazard way. But now there is a generation of 
young teachers who are passionately fond of the theatre and 
good amateur performers themselves: they have equipped 
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themselves to train their pupils for production in school and the 
level of Shakespearean performances now given at term-end or 
speech day ceremonies is often astonishingly high. 

Major schools particularly noted for their dramatic work are 
Harrow, Bristol Grammar School and Stowe. The headmaster 
at Bristol, John Garrett, made a reputation for inspired produc- 
tion while he was at Raynes Park School in South London, and 
is well known as organizer of Shakespearean conferences and 
studies at Stratford-on-Avon in August. 

The headmasters and headmistresses of to-day are nearly all 
theatre-conscious and properly believe that children will far 
better appreciate reading Shakespeare or Sheridan if they see 
the plays in actual performance and in the conditions for which 
they were written. Thus the texts cease to be mere material for 
examination and become living and exciting things. Even more 
will this be so if the children do some acting themselves. 

The habitual Christmas productions of the professional 
theatre are headed by Barrie’s Peter Pan, which will soon be 
fifty years old (it was first acted in 1904) and has never been 
missing at the end of each year. There are also versions of 
such romantic favourites as Stevenson’s Treasure Island. It is 
noteworthy that these, after a London season in December and 
January, now go on tour: Peter Pan is seen all over the country 
until Easter. This helps to destroy the notion that the theatre 
is a place to which children are taken only at Christmas and 
which has no other relevance in their lives. 

Other favourites are versions of Alice in Wonderland and Toad 
of Toad Hail. What surprises me is that there are scarcely any 
children’s plays of a realistic kind, that is to say dealing in the 
events and'circumstances that might befall and surround any 
ordinary boy or girl. The reliance is always on things fantastic 
or things “far-off and long-ago.” Yet, in the realm of fiction, it 
is amply proven by the enormous success of Arthur Ransome’s 
much-loved stories, that children most enjoy the kind of adven- 
tures actually possible in their own lives. Ransome’s young 
. characters have holiday excitements up mountains, on lakes, 
and in woods such as might befall anybody lucky enough to be 
camping for the vacation in such .country: there is nothing 
fantastic or supernatural in what occurs. 
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It is odd, then, that no plays for children have been written 
dealing in a naturalistic way with the life of schools or of 
holidays. Ransome’s books deal in large scenery: they are full 
of action: they are therefore hard to compress into stage-plays. 
Boating and fishing adventures are not easy for dramatists and 
stage-managers. It is surprising, however, that they have not 
been filmed: they would, in my opinion, make much better 
material for the Children’s Film Clubs than do many of the 
“Westerns” generally deemed satisfactory for the youngest 
when out at the cinema. 

The extent to which children really appreciate E 
with magical events and plots outside the range of their 
experience will always be disputed. I should say that the taste 
for fairy-tale decreases, while the appetite for realism mounts: 
rightly or wrongly, children, specially urban children, grow 
up more rapidly than did their parents. So many inventions 
now serve their need. I recently asked a small boy of about 
six to come and see the children’s programme on my television 
set. After looking at it for a few minutes he shrugged his 
shoulders and said, rather wearily, “No colour." He was used to 
the “Glorious Technicolor” of the films. What is really a 
scientific miracle, namely television, seemed rather ordinary, 
even feeble, to him. 

The British pantomime is a regular Christmas institution 
for which other nations have no parallel: other nations must 
indeed find it very hard to understand at all! It is commonly 
said, and with some truth, that the British are incurably fond 
of compromise, and pantomime, as it has developed, is a 
compromise. It combines the drollery of the music-hall, which 
is supposedly adult, with a fairy-tale plot, whose appeal is 
supposedly juvenile. The result is a variegated musical enter- 
tainment full of curious conventions such as a comic old woman 
played by a man and a dashing young hero played by a woman. 
It is also full of acrobatic knock-about, sentimental songs and 
large scenic effects. It is all things to all ages. 

The odd thing that emerges is this. The supposedly adult 
element, the clowning by music-hall comedians, usually delights 
the children, while the supposedly childish stuff, the tale of 
Cinderella, for example, garnished with popular songs both of 
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a sentimental and a jazzy nature, pleases the grown-ups. So 
everyone is made happy, though scarcely according to plan. 

Pantomimes are enormously popular both in London and out 
of it, and many of these entertainments last from Christmas till 
March or April. In fact they can be quite a nuisance from the 
theatrical point of view, because they occupy stages for so long 
and keep other more intelligent plays out. In a town where 
there is only one theatre, to have that occupied for three months 
. by a pantomime is a great nuisance to lovers of real plays; they 
get new plays once a week from touring companies during most 
of the year, but at Christmas all that is compelled to stop for 
quite a long time. 

For those in London, or visiting the capital at the turn of the 
year there are two or three big pantomimes as well as the ever- 
returning Peter Pan; Barrie's boy-hero is being played this year 
by Margaret Lockwood, which will greatly interest her many 
“Im-admirers. There are also a number of comedies of a suitable 
type for young audiences which are not specifically children’s 
plays. Among these I would put Master of Arts (Vaudeville) in 
which that young and very successful dramatist, . William 
Douglas Home, author of The Chiltern Hundreds, has amusingly 
invaded school life. Treasure Hunt, at the Apollo, is a gay picture 
of a bankrupt Irish family trying to save their acres by farming 
and taking in paying guests from England. The authors, M. J. 
Farrell and John Perry, have provided a lively anecdote about 
missing jewels and a very good company lay on the quite simple 


On Monday .Next, at the Comedy, exposes the absurdities and 
agonies of a repertory company which has to hurry on plays 
with very scanty rehearsal. It 1s not too adult for the elder 
children back from school and Henry Kendall, as the central 
sufferer, is immensely amusing. Nor must we overlook the play ` 
which has had far the longest run in London, Worm's Eye View, 
by R. F. Delderfield, at the Whitehall. T'his goes on year after 
year, although its Air Force humour is considerably out of 
date. And, of course, the big musical shows are always attractive 
to the senior Juveniles as well as to juvenile seniors. 


HORROR ON THE SCREEN 


By Dirys Powe. 


UDIENCES in Britain during recent weeks have 
enjoyed the spectacle on the screen of a gentleman 
struggling vainly, somewhat dazed by a fall from a 

second storey, to avoid burial alive beneath a ton or so of 
concrete. The film is called Give Us This Day: it is in some 
ways, I suppose, an intellectual film; it certainly is a film 
acutely conscious of its social message. But its climax, with the 
hero screaming to the rescuers who never come, reminds one 
of the horrors popular in the cruder examples of the silent 
film. 

To be fair, the British cinema has generally avoided the 
grosser scenes of horror; even at the height of the anti-Nazi 
cycle it rarely gave us the full benefit of the concentration camp 
and the torture chamber. I recall a passage in Pastor Hall when 
Wilfrid Lawson as the central figure was invited to count the 
lashes applied to his own back, but for the most part the 
British have left it to Hollywood to afford us the close-up of the 
anti-Nazi professor chained to the wall and flanked by a 
couple of jackbooted characters with whips. Even our most 
treasured national tortures have become, so far as the cinema 
is concerned, for export only; it has fallen to America to show 
us what really used to go on in the Tower of London. 

Let me revert to the occasion of these remarks and indicate 
the theme of Give Us This Day. The film is based on a story 
called Christ in Concrete, by Pietro di Donato: the script is by 
Ben Barzman and the director is Edward Dmytryk. The film 
is Dmytryk's third to be made in Britain since his withdrawal 
from Hollywood after a clash with the notorious un-American 
Activities Committee: the first two were So Well Remembered and 
Obsession. 

In America Dmytryk was responsible for some interesting 
work: for example, Farewell, My Lovely, an imaginative rendering 
of the Raymond Chandler book; and Crossfire, a lively indict- 
ment of anti-Semitism spoilt by an ending which seemed to 
condone savagery of another kind. Perhaps the ending of 
Crossfire was not without its meaning in the development of 
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Dmytryk as a director: perhaps it is not entirely accidental 
that this film should have sought to combat violence with 
violence; that Farewell, My Lovely should have been an essay, 
however brilliant, in brutality; that in Obsesston we should have 
been treated to an examination of a plan for a particularly 
revolting murder. Dmytryk seems. to be fascinated by the 
problem of violence on the screen; and in Give Us This Day he 
has subjected his audience to the spectacle of a death none the 
less violent for being protracted. 

Protracted and symbolic: the man is killed on Good Friday 
and in the attitude of crucifixion; the symbolism is to me at 
any rate distasteful, and I do not feel that it is Justified by the 
development of the story. The hero of the film is an Italian, a 
bricklayer who lives and works in an Italian community in 
Brooklyn. He has engaged himself to marry a girl whom he has 
never seen; she comes from Italy for her wedding on the 
understanding that her husband is to provide her with a home 
of her own. The Italian, Geremio by name, has not dared to 
tell her that he cannot keep his promise; when he works he 
earns high wages, but he works only one week in three; and he 
has been able to do no more than hire a house for their three 
days’ honeymoon. And when the three days are over the young . 
wife discovers the truth and is taken back, silent and embittered, 
to the dark room in the tenement house with the squalling 
children on the stairs and the gramophone endlessly playing 
jazz on the floor above. | 

Dmytryk, bis script writer and his art director have given 
us a sharp sense of the cramped, suffocating existence of a 
family struggling, not simply for a living, but for escape from 
their circumstances. The young Italian wife is not content to 
submit: she insists on saving to buy a bouse; and though the 
family grows until there are four children, little by little she 
draws nearer to her ambition. Frugality and self-denial have 
brought their savings to within five dollars of the sum needed 
for the house when the great slump of 1929 shakes the founda- 
tions of American society. 

It might be supposed that poverty and unemployment are 
a universal theme. But the whole weight of the skill which has 
gone to the making of Give Us Thts Day insists on the national 
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character of the calamity. This is not a depression, it is the 
American depression. The cinema here has been pressed into 
the service of the anti-capitalists. Though one might have 
supposed that the possession of a house was a form of capitalism, 
and that Geremio and his wife aimed at being themselves 
capitalists, Give Us This Day loses no opportunity of arguing 
against the capitalist structure of American society. 

It is only when Geremio moves outside his own class and 
becomes what his former friends ironically call the boss that 
he destroys himself. There is a period of intense hardship for 
his family, but at first he clings to the principles of comradeship; 
if there is half a day's work for one man, it must go to the man 
whose need 1s greatest. But finally misery and the prospect of 
losing the house on which his wife's happiness, as he thinks, 
depends, drive Geremio to abandon the old principles and the 
old friends. He takes a Job as foreman and allows his comrades 
to work in conditions which do not provide for safety. One of 
the men is badly hurt in an avoidable accident: the foreman 
finds himself isolated in his work and, what is more, estranged 
from his wife. In the end he repents: he is reconciled to his 
fellow-workmen, confesses his responsibility for their danger, 
and reverses his orders for saving money by hasty work. But it 
is too late: the building collapses and he himself dies, a victim 
of his own error. 

Give Us This Day is extremely well acted. The central figure 
is played by Sam Wanamaker, who made his name on Broadway 
in Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine: a young actress from 
Italy, Lea Padovani, gives a touching performance as the wife; 
the rest of the cast, which includes such gifted players as Bonar 
Colleano and Charles Goldner, is drawn from players working 
regularly in Britain. Dmytryk's direction 1s, as always, skilful; 
and he has been magnificently supported by the British techi- 
cians who have recreated in the studio the setting of New York. 
Indeed, the film is first and foremost a technical achievement: 
nobody ignorant of its origin could suppose it to have been 
photographed outside America. 

But the solid realism of the setting is again and again contra- 
dicted by the nature of the dialogue. Much of the time the 
characters speak in literary cadences: their comments on life 
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' are deliberately mannered, so that the spectator’s surrender to 
emotion is repeatedly checked by a conflict between what he 
sees and what he hears. But the failure to achieve complete 
emotional acceptance is due still more to the fatal precision of 
the climax. It may be asked why the blinding of Gloucester on 
the stage in King Lear is tragic, while the disappearance on the 
screen of an Italian workman in a morass of concrete is merely 
odious. Well, sightless Gloucester remains noble, a monument 
to human suffering; the cinema, with its dangerous propensity 
towards the explicit, strips the dying bricklayer of all dignity. 
In showing us every detail of his struggle, it stifles pity and fear 
and leaves us with only horror. For pity to play its part in the 
tragic complex, imagination must have room to breathe: and 
in the climax of Give Us This Day imagination is crowded out. 

One welcomes evidence of accomplishment in a director 
even when his film as a whole is not entirely satisfactory; and 
a minor British piece called The Interrupted Journey should not 
be overlooked simply because it has obvious faults of extrava- 
gance and implausibility. The piece has been directed by 
Daniel Birt, who made, not long ago, a competent screen 
version of the play Ne Room Ai The Inn. Mr. Birt knows how to 
create an atmosphere of menace by calculated lighting; there 
are passages in this occasionally disjointed thriller which make 
the critic look more than twice. 

The story is about a young man on the point of running 
away with the wife of his publisher. He has quarrelled with his 
own wife, but as the train passes within sight of his home in the 
country he takes fright, pulls the communication cord and 
bolts across the fields—only to hear the. crash as an express 
runs into the standing train which he has just left. The eloping 
wife is discovered dead in the wreckage, and the young man 
finds himself presently accused of murder. The story, which 
has been written for the screen by Michael Pertwee, turns 
bewilderingly in its own tracks. But the director has got the 
maximum excitement from his material: there are pleasant 
performances in the leading parts from Richard Todd, Valerie 
Hobson and lom Walls; and once more the British screen 
demonstrates the quality of its small-part players. T'wo tiny 
portraits by Vida Hope and Dora Bryan could scarcely be better. 


THE NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES/ 
By Putri HEnpy 


F all the world’s capital cities there 1s probably none 
that has a richer store of works of art than London. 


But the store is thinnest in works of modern art; and 
London’s weakest point in art is the absence of any proper 
place for temporary exhibitions. Neither the nation nor the 
London County Council owns any central exhibition palace; 
while the Royal Academy, which has in Burlington House the 
one building suitable for large exhibitions, has its own exhibi- 
tion throughout the summer season and at other times would 
rather lend its galleries to well-established art. Of the many 
historic exhibitions which have been held in London since the 
war, the King's Pictures and the Indian Exhibition were 
shown at Burlington House; but the rest had to be held in 
museums at the expense of their permanent collections: Picasso 
and Matisse, Britain Can Make It, French Tapestries, and the . 
Albertina Drawings at the Victoria and Albert Museum, Van 
Gogh, Chagall, Jacques Louis David and Art Treasures from 
Vienna at the Tate Gallery, Spanish Paintings and Master- 
pieces from the Munich Pinakothek at the National Gallery. 

The last seven exhibitions named were organized by the Arts 
Council; andit is plain that the Council is in need of an exhibition 
building like the Musée d'Art Moderne in Paris or something 
at least on the scale of the Orangerie. The British Council 
sends exhibitions of British art abroad, like that of British 
Painting from Hogarth to Turner now in Scandinavia, or that of 
Sculptures by Henry Moore which is touring the Continent; and 
under the cultural conventions which have been made between 
the United Kingdom and many of her neighbours the reception 
of similar exhibitions from them by the Arts Council has become 
a matter of contract as well as of courtesy. Recommendations 
about new buildings have been made, first and most deliberately 
by the Dartington Hall Arts Inquiry Report on the Visual 
Arts; but as yet there is no official promise, and the building 
situation does not allow of much hope for some years to come. 

It is something then to be able to report that the Arts Council, 
besides being able now to hold small exhibitions of prints and 
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drawings or of bookbindings in its own handsome house in 
St. James's Square, has got possession of the New Burlington 
Galleries, at the corner of Burlington Gardens and Old Burling- 
ton Street, behind Burlington House. Only the largest and the 
smallest of the three rooms are at present available and they are 
accessible only by a lift which carries no more than ten; so 
that they would have been insufficient premises for most of the 
exhibitions mentioned above. But this beginning at least 
constitutes official recognition of London's needs. 

The Arts Council opened its new premises with an exhibition 
of Contemporary British Art selected from its own permanent 
collection and that of the British Council. Both these bodies 
have the function of arranging and circulating exhibitions of 
British art, the Arts Council in Britain, the British Council 
abroad. Both have found it impossible to do this entirely by 
borrowing from public and private collections. Both have done 
some hiring of works of art from the artists; but this method 
too has its limitations, for the artists naturally prefer to keep 
their best pictures for their own exhibitions, particularly as 
they find that their clients prefer to buy pictures which are not 
too widely known. So both these bodies, whose original function 
was only to exhibit, have been impelled to buy contemporary 
British art. It might seem self-evident that, if the community 
expects to see and enjoy the work of living artists, these have a 
right to expect from the community some proportionate 
financial return; musicians are not asked to give concerts 
without a fee. But there is a deep-seated prejudice in Britain 
against State patronage of the artist for art or for the artist’s 
sake, and it is perhaps fortunate that official purchases have 
proved to be a necessity in this wholesome economic way. At 
least one could not regret it if the grants were a little larger. 
That they are not a luxury but a necessary part of the educa- 
tional and diplomatic system has to be realized by the State. 
Otherwise the purchase grants are always in peril in times of 
economy, whereas it is important that they should continue to 
be made on an increasing rather than on a diminishing scale 
when times become difficult for the artist. 

It is probably as well for the State to buy a quota of normal 
works of art like this in the normal art market as occasionally 
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to commission some grandiose undertaking. The latter is best 
| V jusified by the appearance of a great artist; but the great 
artist is most likely to appear in a community where art is a 
normal thing. It seems that there have to be a good many 
mediocre artists if there is to be one who is great. 

| So it is right that the seventy-four works of art in this opening 
exhibition should have been by more than fifty artists, and it 
. would have been unreasonable to expect as many master- 
.. pieces; especially as there was no sculpture by Henry Moore, 
since all was lent to his Continental exhibition, and Matthew 
Smith was represented by only four pictures out of the British. 
"Council's store of his work. What was made clear was that 


< both Councils have been buying with’ some courage mainly 


from artists who are not without courage themselves. 

|^. I have written before in these pages about Graham Suther- 
— land’s Large Vine Pergola, No. 2, and Michael Ayrton's Full Moon, 
both in this exhibition. Others that seemed to me to stand out 
. with these and the Matthew Smiths were two portraits: Lucien 
.. Freud's Girl with Roses and Josef Herman's The Welsh Miner. 


— Like all good portraits, each is something more. Indeed, if 
— Herman's miner were not so convincing as a living character, 


. he might well be a synthetic abstraction of all miners, with 
.. his broad hands and narrow brow, his square-set features and 
. his solid pose: a monolith of grit, but breathing, very much 
alive. The colours are subdued, the colours of corduroy and 
coal dust; but there is a luminosity, got partly by the handling 
of the light-and-shade and partly by the translucency of the 
paint. 

Freud's picture too has the essential luminosity; but the hard 
contours and the bright enamel paint make the light appear 
to come from outside rather than from within. This is all one 
with the apparent objectivity of his method, a meticulous 
rendering of detail chosen with great taste, which becomes 
perverse when the dominant feature of the eyes is the reflection 
of a sash-window in both. The colour, grey-blacks relieved by 
touches of green and by the carefully analysed orange of the 
rosebuds, is exquisite; and the quite fresh treatment of the 
objects which go to make this oldest of themes is coolly sensitive. 
One comes to the head, and argues that its disproportionate 
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size is justified on subjective grounds, only to find the expression 
blotted out by this masking of the eyes. 
* * * # * | 

Francis Bacon, who was not represented in the New Bur- 
lington Galleries, held one of his rare exhibitions at the same ` 
time. He is a prophet of despair, his painting hailed by those 
who have abandoned hope as the expression of the age. 
Despair is a creed tenable only for a time. One cannot live on 
it indefinitely without losing first vitality and then life. Bacon's 
development seems to bear out the natural deduction that the 
law is the same for art. No English painter of his generation 
has a stronger sense of form or a better capacity to organize 
it; but the form by which he expresses despair is disintegrating 
form, and form which goes on disintegrating tends to disappear. 

Three Studies of 1945 in the exhibition were of mauve-grey 
forms against an orange background. With their stone stems 
and bulbs blossoming monstrously into human organs grinning 
hate or horror, they were plainly spawn of Picasso; but they 
had a vitality of their own. Above all, they were fully plastic, 
complete, and the space around them was alive in colour and 
no more than they needed. Figure in Landscape: 1946, half 
lounge-suit, half spitting machine-gun, was an allegory of hate 
which certainly could have been conceived only in an age 
which has known a mechanized and total war. Here definite 
form was used sparingly, crystallizing in crucial places only to 
dissolve again into the arid atmosphere; but the landscape, 
which was felt rather than seen, was not an inch larger than 
was needed to contain it. The Head of 1948, however, which 
hangs putrescent from a spit by one cheek, the mouth open 
because the jaw, if I remember right, is gone, is only an 
incident in a cold grey void. There followed a series of Heads 
of 1949, one or two hung from curtains by safety-pins, some 
apparently alive, though lacking their tops; and in all there is 
only a fragment of form in the cold grey void. The void gives 
concentration to the horror; but it does so at the cost of large 
areas of dull painting. Such tricks of composition lead to 
tricks of technique, to mechanical, meaningless textures. 
Intensity in fact is got the easy way. In his last pictures Bacon 
was not essentially different from James Pryde. 7 








FLEET STREET CHOIR 


By DyneLey Hussey 





WENTY years ago at a Press convention in Newcastle- 

upon-Iyne the delegates were entertained one evening 

by a choir of forty singers, recruited from the ranks of 
London journalists and trained by a member of the profession 
engaged in publicity. Mr, T. B. Lawrence was a trained musi- 
cian, who had learnt the violin as a child, became a solo singer 
in the famous choir of Christ's Hospital, then still in the City 
of London, and spent three years as a scholarship-holder at the 
School of Music in his native Liverpool. He had entered 
journalism as a means of making a living. 

The success of this first appearance of the choir was such 
that it was constituted into a permanent body with a title 
indicative of its origin—The Fleet Street Choir. It has remained 
in being ever since as a professional, but non-profit-making, 
body existing solely for the performance of unaccompanied 
choral music, both old and new. Since the early days the 
personnel of the choir has inevitably changed. With its growing 





‘success, demands on the time of its members became too great _ 


for men and women occupied in Fleet Street. The close connec- 
tion with the newspaper world has ended, and the choir is now 
mainly recruited from graduates of the Royal Schools of Music 
with some experience of solo-singing. 

The choir came into being soon after Dr. Fellowes had 
completed the publication of his monumental edition of the 
English Madrigal School, which brought the whole of that rich, 
but neglected, store of music within the reach of public per- 
formers, and greatly stimulated an interest in the music of 
Elizabethan England. Madrigals formed, and still form, the 
basis of the choir's programmes, and early in its history Mr. 
Lawrence took a group of six of his singers for a tour in America 
under the title of the London Madrigal Group. 

Besides the older music, the Choir has performed a large 
quantity of works by contemporary composers, and, indeed, its 
existence has in many instances stimulated the composition of 
these works. Among the first performances they have given 
may be mentioned those of Stanford's Magnificat for double 
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choir, one of his last compositions, E. J. Moeran's choral suite, 
Phyllida and Corydon, Britten's Ceremony of Carols and Hymn to St. 
Cecilia, Michael Tippett's Plebs Angelica and Thomas Wood's 
delightful. Chaucerian cantata, Chanticleer, which was written 
for the choir. In addition they have introduced to English 
audiences works by Pizzetti, Poulenc and Darius Milhaud. 
They have also carried their programmes, drawn from a 
repertory of nearly 150 pieces, abroad to Denmark, Germany 
and, in 1938 through the British Council, to the countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

Latterly, owing to the illness of its permanent conductor, 
the activities of the choir have been somewhat curtailed. 
But Mr. Lawrence was happily well enough to direct a 
concert given at the Royal Academy of Music in the presence 
of the Queen, to celebrate the twentieth birthday of the 
choir’s formation. The occasion was distinguished by the 
performance of two new works by Edmund Rubbra and 
Thomas Wood. 

Rubbra’s Missa in honorem Sancti Dominici is a liturgical 
setting of the Roman Use in four parts, the voices being occa- 
sionally divided into five or more parts. The composition con- 
forms to Church requirements in that there are no repetitions 
of words nor any poly-texture. These restrictions naturally 
limit the possibilities of purely musical development, and the 
Mass is not to be judged solely as a concert work. None the less 
it is an extremely beautiful composition and, despite its 
adherence to the traditional manner, highly individual in its 
use of modern dissonance without any suggestion of eccentricity. 
There is even some conventional “‘eye-music”’ in the Credo—a 
descending phrase for “descendit de calis," a hushed “‘Incar- 
natus" and an ascending passage for the Resurrection and 
Ascension. But these details are absorbed into a straightforward 
and undramatized confession of faith. The three final move- 
ments are particularly successful with their lovely passages of 
pianissimo contrasted with exultant ‘‘Hosannas.” The only 
criticism to be made regarding the excellent performance is one 
of regret that the choir has abandoned the traditional Italian 
pronunciation of Latin at the instigation of one or two promi- 
nent advocates of hard “cs” and ugly diphthongs. It is easy to 
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sneer at "chees" and “chaws,” but “coyly”’ is a poor substitute 
for the old pronunciation of “‘coeli.” 

Thomas Wood's new work, Over the Hills and Far Away, is 
described as “a ring of nursery rhymes new and old.” The 
- composer has taken a number of traditional nursery songs, 
added some verses and tunes of his own, and scored the music 
for unaccompanied voices with his unfailing sense of choral 
effect. It is a more unsophisticated work and less substantial 
than Chanticleer, which had an amusing story with plenty of 
dramatic incident. Over the Hills relies on the skill with which 
the tunes are harmonized and woven together. The result is 
something comparable with the clean colours and firm lines, 
coupled with a humorous eye, with which Randolph Caldecott 
once illustrated some of these very rhymes. 


Sadler’s Wells Opera 


The autumn season at Sadler’s Wells opened with a revival of 
Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra, which seems to have won a secure 
place in the favour of the public. The production has now 
settled down and the general effect of the performance in Mr. 
Norman ‘Tucker’s admirable translation is extremely impres- 
sive. The first new production of the season was Mr. Geoffrey 
Dunn's of Don Giovanni with scenery and costumes by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch. Mr. Dunn has gone back to the original Prague 
version of the opera, which meant omitting Dalla sua pace 
and Mt: tradi, neither of them essential to the action, though 
one regretted Elvira’s air particularly as Miss Marjorie Shires 
gave a first-rate performance in the part. Elvira is, of the three 
women in the opera, really the central figure and, indeed, the 
main pivot of the action, a tragi-comic personality whose 
character is not often so well realized. All the singers contributed 
to a lively and well-balanced performance, which showed a 
real sense of style, while the orchestra, under Mr. James 
Robertson’s direction, played with far more finish and better 
tone than formerly. Perhaps the enlargement of the orchestra 
pit has added to the comfort and so to the efficiency of the 
players, as well as improving the acoustics. Taken together, 
these performances of two difficult and very different operas 
seemed to show that the company has more than regained the 
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ground lost during the war years, and is well on its way to yet 
greater achievements. 


New Recordings 


. The production of Strauss’s Salome at Covent Garden Opera 

has been anticipated by the issue of a recording of the final 
scene by Ljuba Welitsch and the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
of New York under Fritz Reiner (Columbia). Mme. Welitsch's 
clear, cold voice, which is yet capable of conveying strong 
passionate feeling, is ideal for this music and, moreover, easily 
surmounts the climaxes of orchestral tone. This is altogether 
an excellent recording, in which solo voice and orchestra are 
both kept in focus. 

Another splendid, and pleasanter, Strauss recording is that 
of the Suite from the incidental music to Moliére’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme (H.M.V.). Composed in 1913 and produced by the 
late Sir Herbert Tree, who played Jourdain, at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, with Sir Thomas Beecham as musical 
director, it was the work that marked Strauss's revulsion 
against the huge modern orchestra. The recording has been 
made by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Beecham's 
direction, and this delicious, if sometimes desultory, Suite— 
taken in isolation. without the dramatic action, the music 
occasionally seems to wander from the point—suits the con- 
ductor's temperament admirably and he has secured a beautiful 
performance from the orchestra. The wood-wind playing is 
noticeably well reproduced, as is the brilliantly played trumpet 
solo at the beginning of the Fencing Master's Dance. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has also conducted performances of 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto with Jascha Heifetz as soloist 
and of Beethoven's Fourth Pianoforte Concerto with Arthur 
Rubinstein (H.M.V.). Mendelssohn's concerto has been neg- 
lected for some years and a new recording was needed. (Simul- , 
taneously Decca has announced a recording by Alfredo 
Campoli, which has not yet reached me.) Heifetz's performance 
is excellent, both in its brilliance and its lyricism. Rubinstein’s 
playing of Beethoven is also extremely brilliant, but here more 
solid qualities are desirable, and, except possibly in the finale, 
the older recording of Artur Schnabel is to be preferred. 
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PORTRAIT OF A PARTY 
By Mary AaNzs HAMILTON 


FIFTY YEARS’ MARCH: The Rise 
of the Labour Party. By Francis 
Wiliams. Odhams. 7s. 6d. 

The American luxury monthly, Fortune, is a 
staunch defender of private enterprise. In 
their September issue, however, opening 
with a powerful piece on the merits of the 
"American system,” they closed with one 
for which, so they explained editorially, 
they bad sought out, as author, the most 
effective exponent they could find of 
Socialism, not as an economic doctrine 
merely, but as a moral philosophy. They 
chose Francis Williams. It was an excellent 
choice; he contributed a reasoned survey of 
the moral implications of British Socialism 
and its aspirations: a survey admirably 
calculated to cause any American or British 
democrat who had confused Socialism with 
the dogmas of the Kremlin to sit up and 
take notice. 

Now, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary, 
in February 1950, of the formal constitution 
of the British Labour Party, Francis Wil- 
liams has written a record which, among the 
large number of works devoted to the topic, 
is by far the best. Primarily intended, no 
doubt, for the faithful, it deserves a wider 
audience, since he records, and records 
with lively skill, a chapter, even a trans- 
forming chapter, in British social and 
political history. Its value is radically 
connected with the fact that he keeps, 
throughout, firm hold on the idea which, 
from the first, and through all kinds of 
divagations and cross currents, has made, 
and makes, the party go. This, however, 
would not give his book its quality were he 
not an excellent and immensely readable 
writer, with the happy gift of being unable 
to pen a dull or dreary page. Anyone who 
begins Fifty Years’ March will read it to the 
end. He may agree, or disagree; he will not 
forget which page he has reached. Under 
Mr. Wilhams's handling the whole story 
comes alive. 

While this vitality is the outstanding 
merit of his pages, from the stand-point of 
the average reader, it is never purchased 
at the sacrifice of truth or fairness. Few 


historians of the party, from whatever angle 
they have approached its record, have 
succeeded as well as he does in retaining a 
tolerant and balanced view of its characters 
and conflicts. He does justice to Annie 
Besant and H. H. Champion: to Blatchford 
and Burns; to Snowden and "Thomas; 
whatever he may think of them, he gives 
them, and all the others, their due. And he 
does it through a series of portraits as lively 
as they are fair. He has a vivid sense of 
history; his judgments are expressed, as 
rarely is the case, not with hindsight but in 
relation to the facts as they were and could 
be assessed, at the time. 

Few could, at the time of the foundation 
meeting in February 1900, in the grim 
Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street— 


‘admirably described in his opening pages— 


have foretold that the infant organization 
somewhat hesitantly and obscurely baptised 
there would, within less than twenty-five 
years, be called upon to form a Government 
for Britain; few that, after the apparent ruin 
of 1931, it could so gather itself together 
again that, in 1945, it was to sweep into 
power with a mandate of notable scope 
from the nation as a whole. In the course 
of his alert narrative of how this came 
about, Mr. Williams maintains a remark- 
able balance both as between sections and 
in regard to persons, whether he is dealing 
with the heroic, pioneering period or the 
less spectacular later phases. 

If he goes into more detail on the con- 
troversies of the earlier epoch, and gives, for 
instance, more space to Victor Grayson— 
of whom many contemporary members have 
probably never heard—than to the ideo- 
logical and organizational controversies of 
the '30's, this is justified by the greater 
intrinsic interest of the earlier divisions of 
view and the tendency of old troubles to 
reappear in new disguise. If, however, one 
has a criticism to pass, it is on this matter 
of proportion. Mr. Williams has, evidently, 
found the pre-1924 period more fun to 
write about than the post-1924, on which 
he can ‘assume that readers are, anyhow, 
better informed. If he has skated a bit 
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casually over foreign policy uncertainties 
and internal rows after 1931, he is, funda- 
mentally, justified; detail, there, is less 
significant than the broad fact that the party 
was able to overcome the shock of 1931. 

It did so largely because, thanks in the 
main to Arthur Henderson, it had been 
given, from 1918 on, an organization that 
was not only mechanically efficient but 
based on a genuine and connected plan of 
social action. Henderson, a Trade Unionist, 
was the major architect of the party's effec- 
tive Socialism; he made it a Socialist and 
not a class party. It was this grounding in 
idea that enabled the shock of 1931 to be 
overcome. One of the most painful aspects 
of that shock was the distrust, even sus- 
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picion, of leadership which it left behind. 
The betrayers were the men who had been 
most admired, longest trusted; moreover, 
they represented the political, rather than 
the Trade Union side of the movement. 
In the reconstitution of leadership, a most 
interesting point is the emergence of a much 
more generous conception of team work 
than MacDonald was capable of enter- 
taining. Here, Clement Attlee has made a 
contribution whose value can only gradu- 
ally be fully appreciated. Mr. Williams 
deals, rightly, only in general terms with 
this latest phase of the life of the party, but 
the point emerges without any underlining 
on his part, from his sensitive and generous 


analysis. 


DIVESTED 


By Seán O’FAoLAIN 


YEATS: The Man and the Masks. 

By Richard Ellmann. Macmillan. 215. 
The critical biographer of Yeats has a hard 
task; a task almost as hard as Yeats had 
himself in living out his own poetic life. 
Rarely can there have been a progress so 
tortuous, convoluted, ambiguous, evasive, 
persistent, instinctive, wrong-headed and 
heroic. One is constantly astonished not 
only at the architectural complexity of the 
substructure on which Yeats built up his 
personality, but at its flimsiness and even at 
its tawdriness. If one did not know the end 
one would often cry out, “This building is 
going to tumble in pieces at the first breath 
of wind!" 

One thinks of the years spent on such 
match-box  trivialities as Theosophy, 
Madame Blavatsky, Spiritualism, Magic, 
Irish fairies, the crazy idea of freeing Ireland 
by means of a Mystical Brotherhood (of 
which, I find, to my astonishment—not the 
only thing in which Dr. Ellmann's re- 
searches has astonished me—that the Abbey 
Theatre was, in Yeats’s first thought, to be 
an offshoot or secret society); one thinks of 
these and other mare’s nests, and can only 
say, “Well, after this Genius can make its 
soul with anything!" 

'The story is thus, as George Moore saw, 
often comical; but one may imagine that it 
is no joke for the critic, any more than it 
was for Yeats, for whom it was a matter of 


life or death. It is easy to seize on the comic 
scenes: as when one of Yeats's Irish literary 
societies had to be forcibly restrained from 
passing a resolution to the effect that 
Ireland has not yet produced a Shake- 
speare, but that this Society has decided 
that the time has come to rectify the 
omission; or it is enchantingly funny when 
AE and Yeats decide to found an Irish 
counterpart of Rosicrucianism, and AE sees ` 
their prophet in a vision—an old man living 
somewhere in Donegal, whom the two poets 
at once set out to locate with no other clue 
than that he lives in a cottage with a tree 
outside it and has long white whiskers. 

The scholar must, with infinite patience, 
absolute detachment, a warm capacity for 
appreciation and cool scientific control (all 
of which Dr. Ellmann possesses in abun- 
dance, together with humour held well in 
restraint) examine, expound and interpret 
the major influences one by one—literary, 
political, philosophical, personal. No Irish- 
man could have done this: he would have 
involved himself in about ten fierce argu- 
ments before writing a hundred pages; and 
even the most tolerant Englishman might 
well soon lose patience with Yeats’s con- 
volutions. Only an American or a French- 
man could have done it, the first accustomed 
to the clinical approach and the second long 
familiar with and naturally sympathetic to 
all forms of literary lunacy. 
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Indeed this is one of the finest of Dr. 
Ellmann's achievements—to have lifted 
Yeats out of the provincial Irish setting 
and related him to the continental stream 
of ideas: see the whole chapter on Rosicru- 
cianism, which answers clearly, and for the 
first time: Qwest ce qu'il fait dans cette galère? 
We can at last see why Dublin thought Yeats 
merely a poseur—he did pose and attitu- 
dinize all the time; but not “merely” that; 
Dublin had no experience of the techniques 
of men like Huysmanns, Mallarmé, Sár 
Péladan, Stanislas de Guaita, Villiers de 
l'Isle-Adam and their like, In Paris it was 
fully recognized that it might well be 
necessary for a poet to do the most peculiar 
things for the sake of poetry. Dublin knew 
nothing of such sophistications. 

This is the first lucid interpretation we 
have had of Yeats's literary pilgrimage and 
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poetic metabolisms, It is a masterly book, 
thoroughly documented, sensitive and sure- 
footed. Over and over again one turns to 
the references to see where on earth Dr. 
Ellmann *''got that bit": the documents 
are always produced—many, such as the 
first draft of the autobiographies, the 
personal diaries and unpublished letters 
generously, and as the event proves, wisely 
put at the biographer’s disposal by Mrs. 
Yeats, 

Since his death Yeats’s reputation has 
threatened to oscillate extravagantly. This 
book will help greatly to stabilize it at a 
high level, alike by its cool perception of the 
factitious and the phoney, and its enthu- 
silastic appreciation of the authentic and 
precious in the mind and art of a poet whose 
crest might well have been a Serpent 
writhing in an Eagle's claws. 


THE LIFE OF ROSSETTI 


By Parr HENDERSON 


A ROMANTIC VICTORIAN: 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Oswald 
Doughty. Muller. 255. 

It can be said at once that in this probably 

definitive life of Rossetti Professor Doughty 

has achieved his expressed aim of “accuracy, 
sincerity and detachment.” So exhaustive 
is his treatment of all available evidence that 
his book gives the impression not only that 
the tragic story of the painter-poet’s life has 
never been fully told before, but that his 
poems and paintings have never been seen 
in their correct context and perspective. 
Most biographies of Rossetti, as Professor 

Doughty justly remarks, concentrate mainly 

on his long and unhappy relationship with 

Elizabeth Siddall and make little pretence 

of continuing his life in any detail after her 

death in 1862. Yet at that time Rossetti was 
only thirty-four and had over twenty years 
to live. It was during these later years, as 
this account emphasizes, that he achieved 
eminence in both the arts he practised, 
found the most profound passion of his life 
and chief inspiration of much of his best 
verse as well as his most ambitious, 
though not his best, efforts in painting. By 

1862 the water-colours, with their trance- 

like medieval world based on Mallory, 

their “‘atmosphere of secrecy and mystery, 


of tensity and suspense,” were already 
giving place to the more ‘luscious, more 
vulgar and more saleable oils, which 
coincided with the empire over him of a 
succession of models who were also mis- 
tresses and marked the beginning of his 
spiritual degeneration. These years saw 
the emergence of the “Rossetti type" 
and the acknowledgment of the evidently 
long-suppressed passion for tbe wife 
of Wiliam Morris. All positive evidence 
for this frustrated passion, which com- 
pleted his downfall, has since been destroyed 
and those who were in a position to tell us 
most about it—Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, 
Mrs. Burne-Jones—preserved silence out of 
loyalty to the memory of friends. 

There remains, however, the evidence of 
the hitherto insufficiently explained breach 
with Morris, the endless paintings of Jane 
Morris and also the poems, whose prove- 
nance has up till now never been really 
established. It is by his reading of the 
sonnets in The House of Life, and his revela- 
tion of the recurrence of the theme of 
betrayal and lost love in the poetry of 
Morris, that Professor Doughty throws 
most light on the darkest aspect of the Jives 
of these two men. Had he done no more 
than this it would have sufficed. But the 
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temptation to go further proved irre- 
sistible and, in spite of making it plain 
how far Rossetti’s work was rooted in 
frustration, even writing of “the adolescent 
passion" of The House of Life sonnets, he 
construes these as evidence of Jane Morris's 
capitulation, That she was deeply in love 
with Rossetti there is every reason to believe; 
but there is no evidence that she betrayed 
her husband—except in so far as she 
betrayed his love by not returning it. 
Nevertheless what Professor Doughty has 
established is sufficient to explain the 
lacune in J. W. Mackail's Life of William 
Morris and the haunting melancholy of his 
poetry, so strange in a man apparently 
successful in everything he undertook and 
so certain of his aims. 

For the rest, Rossetti’s addiction to 
chloral, his anxiety neurosis, the obsessive 
cycle of his emotions, the violent oscillation 
between over-strained idealism and cynical 
disillusion, his misanthropy and the 
mysterious seclusion of his life at Tudor 
House, Cheyne Walk—all this yields up its 
secret to Professor Doughty's dispassionate 
analysis. It explains, too, why Rossetti 
never fulfilled the brilliant potentialities of 
his genius. The spiritual dichotomy ex- 
tended even to an indecision as to whether 
he was primarily a poet or a painter. His 
ability to write some of the most beautiful 
and exalted poems of his century was 
contradicted by his production of some of 
its worst paintings. Faced with the same 
central tragedy, the lives of Morris and 
Rossetti show on the one hand an example 
of heroic self-conquest and on the other 
a relapse into defeat. 


ELIZABETHAN PARLIAMENT 


THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. By Profesor J. E. 
Neale. Cafe. 185. 

Professor Neale's study of a crucial period 

in English democracy has already had the 

ample recognition it deserves. Little remains 
to be added to the proper praises of his 
monumental work; but what is perhaps 
worth adding, after the salutes of profes- 
sional historians, is a commendation to the 
general reader, The praise of professionals 
is apt to be withheld from books likely to 
attract the amateur, and no less apt to 
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frighten the amateur away, for the same 
reason, from books on which it is lavished. 
That makes it worth emphasizing that 
Professor Neale, like Dr. Trevelyan and not 
many others, is a historian who need 
frighten nobody. Indeed, he takes almost 
excessive pains to avoid the danger: for 
instance, by deliberately omitting compli- 
cated arguments of a technical character, 
or more frequently by relegating them to 
references in the footnotes, which enable 
the professional student to pursue in 
thorough detail what the general reader can 
safely take for granted. Seldom is the 
problem of seeing the wood for the trees so 
happily overcome. 

The book can be regarded from either of 
two points of view: as covering a partjcular 
sector of Elizabethan history, studied in 
relation to the whole history of the period, 
or as a cross-section of parliamentary 
history, abstracted but not isolated from the 
long sequence of its development. For the 
amateur of period pieces, it throws new 
light on the fascinating characters of Essex, 
the Cecils, Bacon, Coke, and many others, 
including Elizabeth herself; it has memor- 
able pictures of the almost Balkan intrigue 
and excitement of provincial towns during 
elections, and of Westminster during parlia- 
mentary sessions; and above all it sets a 
model standard in the scrupulous and 
evocative use of evidence, ranging from the 
Record Office to Shakespeare. 

As parliamentary history, its study of 
procedure does more than merely bring to 
life the resemblances and the differences 
between Britain yesterday and Britain 
to-day: it especially helps to trace the roots 
of the latter in the former, pointing here and 
there to the unnoticed beginnings of what 
are now age-old practices, Even professional 
students of contemporary politics may be 
surprised to know how long ago M.P.’s 
were first paid for their services, or to learn 
how powerful an influence women could 
exert on elections more than three centuries 
before they had the vote. 

There are perhaps two lessons of melan- 
choly importance to-day to be drawn from 
these comparisons. One might be of the 
unwisdom of allowing M.P.’s to be trans- 
formed from part-time laymen into whole- 
time specialists; the other, the unwisdom of 
trying to export England’s peculiar form of 
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parliamentary democracy to other countries 
which cannot afford the four or five cen- 
turies needed to mature it. But Professor 
Neale, writing as a historian with no such 
propagandist purpose, would be the last to 
be tempted to purely speculative con- 
clusions. 
C. M. WooDHOUSE 


A PROBLEM POET 


SWINBURNE: A Biographical 
Approach. By. Humphrey Hare. 
Witherby. 155. 

The Strachey style of biography has been 
long enough out of fashion for Mr. Hare 
to renew it with grace and distinction, 
even if occasionally he rather obviously 
apes the Masters mannerisms. But he 
combines an urbane irony with an interest 
in the pathology of eccentric genius which 
is wholly his own. For him, indeed, “algo- 
lagnia” (forbidding word) is the basis of 
Swinburne’s psychology and his literary 
career evolved from it with an inevitable 
logic. He describes it as “an anguished 
sensitivity which was of the very essence of 
his being, and with which he responded to 
an outer world, whose impressions he 
received with an overwhelming intensity, 
with a shock, which left pleasure and pain 
inextricably confounded.” 

Swinburne’s eccentricity did not, in fact, 
show only in the expression of erotic 
sensibility, but in the opposite extremes of 
defiance towards criticism or constraint and 
of almost abject submussiveness to those 
whom he admired and loved. This, as Mr. 
Hare points out, is psychologically “in 
perfect accord with the characteristics 
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discernible in his work—a sensuality which 
may be gratified either in the inflicting or 
the receiving of pain: dual yet compensa- 
tory manifestations.” 

The one impulse dictated his ridiculous 
indecencies and the poetry of Chastelard 
and of the first series of Poems and Ballads. 
The other drove him to prostrate himself 
before Hugo, Mazzini and Landor and at 
last, when the rebel was half dead with 
indulgence, into the safe keeping of the 
tactfully implacable Watts-Dunton. In 
Atalanta, Mr. Hare persuasively argues, he 
achieved for a precarious moment a 
brilliant, if superficial, balance between the 
two compulsions, clothing the perversity of 
the Marquis de Sade in the camouflage of 
a classical form, commended to him by 
his spiritual guardian, Mr. Jowett. In 
Atalanta, too, the femme fatale whose flagellat- 
ing love he had so excitedly and passio- 
nately hymned was already sublimated 
into the God that kills and tortures for his 
pleasure, But there was no mistaking her 
in Dolores where she outraged Victorian 
moralists and drew from John Morley his 
description of her author in the Saturday 
Review as “an unclean fiery imp from the 
pit” and “the libidinous laureate of a pack 
of satyrs." 

To-day we can only smile at Morley and 
others for taking such impish aberrations 
so seriously. Whitman was far nearer the 
truth when he called Swinburne “that 
simulacrum." For he was so obviously the 
arrested adolescent who enjoyed shocking 
his respectable elders by sensualizing the 
tragic meaning of adult life, the intoxicated 
boy singer whose voice had never broken. 
But there was pathos in it as well as 
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absurdity. And Mr. Hare appreciates as 
sensitively what was sad in Swinburne’s 
failure to find salvation in a normal love as 
the poetic consequences of being driven to 
self-abandonment in exploiting his abnor- 
mality. He has described, too, the world of 
exotic personalities in which Swinburne 
moved as vividly and entertainingly as the 
chief character and those who had the 
responsibility of deciding what, if anything, 
**was to be done with Algernon.” 
Huc DA. Fausser 


GITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


WITH STRINGS ATTACHED: 
Reminiscences and Reflections. By 
Joseph Szigeti. Cassell. 155. 

To the general reader the interest of this 

book lies more in the "reflections" than in 

the “reminiscences.” The latter, apart from 
the special and very real interest they hold 
for the music lover—with regard to 
musicians, their techniques, their inter- 
pretation—have a double attraction: the 
author successfully avoids the tedious string 
of anecdotes which so often loosely ties 
together personal episodes in the lives of 
celebrities; secondly, he brings to his task 
sincerity, humour and  objectiveness. 

Szigeti remains a detached observer of his 

ever-widening world, with a clear eye for 

the picturesque—ranging from  pre-first- 
war Hungary and Edwardian England to 

1937 Russia and present-day America. 

To the lay reader the main interest lies 
in the impartial discovery, through a 
musician's sensitiveness, of men’s and 
nations’ ways of life evolving through four 
troubled decades, and yet retaining, as 
strong as it is tenuous, one common strand 
in the brotherhood of concert audiences, of 
passport and customs officials, hotel porters 
and the like throughout the globe. First 
come the old  police-states, Hungary, 
Germany, Tsarist Russia; then the discovery 
of England where 'ía person could break 
with his past, could start a new life, with 
a new name even, if he so wished.” Then a 
broader view of the New and the Old 
World, the contrast brought out with a 
delightfully human sympathetic touch. 
Royalties are not impressive. “For real 
regal living, give me a prima donna any 
time"; the author views with an appre- 
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ciative but wistful eye American efficiency, 
increased specialization, modern comforts, 
yet in the drawbacks of travelling in shabby 
Central European carriages, the mmstro, 
far from being disgruntled, condones the 
missing leather strap of his carriage window 
which probably has gone to re-sole some 
poor fellow’s shoe. 

Written in an English which might 
be an Englishman’s, published in England, 
the reflections of this Hungarian are truly 
those of a citizen of the world. To the 
reader encased in the barriers of language 
and nationality a sense of freedom and 
elation comes from a book entirely devoid 
of political and national bias, in which 
the comradeship of work and art alone 
counts. The “yardstick” of the author is his 
capacity to communicate internationally. 


P. H. J. Lacarpe-Quosr 


MR. MAUGHAM’S WORKSHOP 


A WRITER’S NOTEBOOK. By 
W. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 
125. 6d. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham in valedictory 
mood describes himself as ensconced not 
uncomfortably on the shelf. From this 
superior altitude he is able to look down 
upon his achievements and those of others 
with the calm indifference of one who has 
said his say and achieved his ambitions. 
Always impatient with the vagaries of 
critics, he tells us that he is pleased to have 
interested many readers but unconcerned 
with his position in contemporary letters. 
It so happens that a generation weary of 
the subjective and oblique in literature has 
lately accorded him an admiration which 
he probably feels to be excessive. At any 
rate, he is content now, as in the past, to 
be a writer who tells a good story, The 
present volume is a selection from the 
workman's notebook which he has kept 
almost continuously from the age of 
eighteen to the present day—a series of 
jottings on life and experience which he 
thought would be useful to him in his work. 
Addressed to all those who are interested in 
the technique of literary production, they 
reveal the point of departure of a writer 
interested primarily not in character or 
sensibility but in dramatic situation and 
codes of behaviour. 
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As a student at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
,Mr. Maugham confided to his notebook the 
kind of cynical aphorisms which one would 
expect from a clever young man of that age. 
It was a mood, however, indicative of 
temperament and one which in a more 
sophisticated form has stamped his work. 
The habit of generalization, derived, 
eperhaps, from an innate suspicion of 
individuals, has imposed itself upon his 
characters who are too often the prisoners 
of a stock phrase. From a civilized reluctance 
to expose the springs of action, he gives us 
an anecdote or a cynical fable in place of 
«he lurking story. This quality of reserve, 
which has won him esteem and yet has 
impeded his natural sympathies, is the 
prevailing impression which one derives 
“rom these descriptions of scenes, notes for 
stories, judgments of men, epigrams and 
reflections which were the background 
«naterial for his stories. 

Politely disillusioned, he has brought the 
ame equipment of sophisticated case, acid 
ejection and artistic austerity to bear upon 
the varied scenery in the East, in Russia 
and in Europe which his extensive travels 
have offered. Believing, as he explains, that 
the object of art is right action—and by 
this he means expedient action—he has 
ignored except in his early, and as some 
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will think his best work, those aspects of life 
which cannot be discussed and summarily 
disposed of over a good dinner and a choice 
cigar, In this avoidance of the profound and 
mysterious, he has probably been true to 
the limitations of an exacting and honest 
talent. Yet as one reads, for instance, his 
admirable sketch of life and manners in 
Bermondsey, the basis for à novel which 
was never written, or his remarkable notes 
on Kerensky's Russia, one wonders if the 
ingenuous human sympathies revealed in 
Liza of Lambeth would not under different 
circumstances have flowered into the 
mature understanding of a great realistic 


writer. Marw HANNAH 


A VETERAN AT SEA 


MERCHANTMAN REARMED. By 
Sir David Bone. Jilustrated by Sir Muir- 
head Bone. Chatto &9 Windus. ats. 

It is most unlikely that the Merchant Navy 

will produce from within its own ranks a 

war-book comparable with Sir David 

Bone’s. It is first-class; not merely have the 

events been lived through, they are recorded 

with precision, proportion and acumen. 
The late war opened with Sir David in 

command of a transatlantic liner. He had 

been thus employed for many years, and 
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he was on the verge of retirement. Had he 
not begun life in sail, and taken active 
command in the first world war? Had he 
not, indeed, written—in Merchantmen at Arms 
—one of the small classics which that earlier 
war produced? It was scarcely to be 
thought of that he should play a consider- 
able part in what was clearly going to be a 
young man's affair. l 

The unbelievable happened, With rare 
intervals, Sir David was in active command 
of ships not only throughout the European 
war, but at the beginning of the Eastern 
aftermath. He was at the principal Mediter- 
ranean landings: North Africa, Sicily, Anzio, 
and it was with nothing of a shock that he 
found himself, at a preliminary operational 
briefing, gravely greeting a fellow com- 
manding offcer of twenty. 

Sir David emerged from it all not only 
unscathed, but buoyant. It is a great deal 
to be a master-mariner in command of big 
ships in time of national peril: it is pheno- 
menal to be a skilled writer as well, one 
who has proved himself since the days when, 
forty years ago, he wrote, in The Brass- 
bounder, a moving farewell to the barque 
City of Florence, out of Glasgow. 

Merchantman Rearmed is illustrated by Sir 
David’s brother Muirhead, who himself 
served in both wars as an Admiralty artist. 
The plates blend felicitously with the text, 

and both illuminate the grim struggle at sea. 


OLIVER WARNER 


THE COMMANDOS. 


THE GREEN BERET. By Hilary 
St. George Saunders, Joseph. 155. 


England in June, 1940, had altogether forty 
tommy guns. Taking half that number, a 
hundred and twenty men put out in small 
boats for the coast of Hitler’s Europe. On 
arrival they attacked a garrison meas, 
stalked a seaplane, ran into an enemy 
cyclist patrol and then, before dawn be- 
trayed their blackened faces, re-embarked. 
Such was the first Commando raid. Practi- 
cally it accomplished little, but as sign that 
within a month of Dunkirk the Army could 
strike back, it meant much. Attack, on 
whatever scale, put fresh hope into many 
doubting hearts. 

As Combined Operations official recorder, 
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Hilary Saunders studied the ensuing plans 
and deeds of the Commandos from inside. 
And admirably, in The Green Beret, he tells 
the full story—of the one company which 
grew to four brigades, providing the spear- 
head of vast invasion forces and mounting 
many minor raids that have seldom been 
mentioned. Dieppe and D-day, Vaasgo and 
Walcheren take their place here beside the 
island of Vis operation in support of Tito, 
the vital struggle for Hill 170 in the Arakan 


jungle, and the desert exploits of “Layforce.” 


The tempo and vigour of the narrative well 
matches these stealthy enterprises. 

Of wider interest, perhaps, is Saunders’ 
revelation of the type of men and training 
that made Commandos. They were not the 
undisciplined thugs often publicized. They 
were men taught to master mind as well as 
body, to act as individuals, to live “on 
the country,” to persevere against over- 
whelming odds. They struck more swiftly 
than any other fighting men by virtue of 
special discipline and devotion. Ability to 
cover fifteen miles uphill in two hours and a 
quarter, to carry a man two hundred yards 
in seventy-five seconds were less important 
than the implicit belief each man gained i» 
his own powers and in a limit of endurance 
higher than the enemy’s. The green beret 
was granted only to the élite: for to wear it 
meant exercising in every hazard the 
soldier's highest virtues, self-confidence andi 


self-dependence. ALAN WALBANE 


JAMES AT THE THEATRE 


THE SCENIC ART. By Henry 
James. Edited with an Introduction ane 
Notes by Allan Wade. — Hari-Davis. 
21$. 

When Henry James chose Europe for hi: 

social and literary background he acquireo 

the regular playgoer’s familiarity with botk 
the Paris and the London theatre and, 
beginning in 1872, wrote occasional critica’ 
articles for nearly thirty years in New York 
papers. Mr. Wade has traced and gatherec 
in these unsigned essays and now reprint 
most of them for the first time. The 

collection is admirable on three counts: i: 

pictures the prevailing conditions in th« 

French and British theatre, it contains lucen 

criticism of plays and actors, and it fills ow 

the portrait of James himself, enabling u 
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to sce him near the surface of his per- 
sonality, in easy contact with the scene 
around him. 

James loved the theatre in the way he 
found the French loving it—as a necessary 
factor of cultured life. He went for the plays 
and the acting, and at first, as a lone 
foreigner, to find companionship and witty 
discussion. It was so in Paris, but the 
London theatres, as he com- 
plained, staged only vitiated 
adaptations of the French, 
studied no dramatic technique 
and had no acting remotely 
comparable with Coquelin’s 
or Bernhardt’s, Irving’s his- 
trionics repeatedly shattered 
the New York critic; young 
Ellen Terry was a pretty 
amateur; Shakespeare was 
virtually burlesqued; the audi- 
ence was unspeakable, 

Yet all this condemnation 
stimulated him to trenchant 
writing; his Paris articles, 
finely critical and appreciative, 
now appear second in enter- 
tainment value to his shocked 
and grumbling pleasures—for 
they were pleasures—in the 
English stage. As a dramatic 
critic James can stand up to 
most of the great names before 
or after his time, and Mr. 
Wade is to be thanked for rescuing and 


editing him. SYLVA NORMAN 


ROAD TO NOWHERE 


THE KINGDOM OF MELCHIOR. 
By The Master of Belhaven. Murray. 
165. 

The number of good books on south-west 

Arabia is not great, and this certainly is a 

welcome addition. Slight though it is—it 

deals with only some of the adventures 
which the author, then known as Colonel 

Hamilton, had in the hinterland of the Aden 

Protectorate—it exudesat once verisimilitude 

and fragrance. The Master of Belhaven did 

excellent work in the Protectorate, but he 

is obsessed by the notion that the road on 
which he travelled led to nowhere, that the 
primitive Arab peoples with whom and for 
whom he laboured would, like Flecker’s 
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From “ English Pottery > 
and Porcelain” by W. 
B. Honey. 
125. 6d. 
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Melchior, “‘live but little more”; and ndee 
the influence of this obsession he derides the 
so-called “spell of Arabia" as a sickness of 
the imagination. “It is true," he says, “that 
those who have fully known Arabia wish 
never to return." 

This is a very provocative, if courageous, 
statement. It may be that the operative 
word, in his sentence is “fully”; it may, on 
the other hand, be that he 
ignores the better-known parts 
of Arabia, that is, the northern 
areas. Against him, at any rate, 
may be pitted the view of 
our foremost Arabian, Major 
Wilfred Thesiger, who recently 
declared that after nine months 
of the Southern Arabian bedu 
he felt he could live with him 
no longer, but that after 
three months in Europe and 
civilization he felt he had to 
go back. 

Opinions apart, however, 
the Master of Belhaven has 
written a book which is not 
only a delight to read but 
also a contribution to the 
world's knowledge of a part 
of the earth very ill known. 
He deserves better maps than. 
those which dimly illustrate 
a detailed narrative that is at. 
times quite moving. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 
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AFTER THE BOMBING AND: 
OTHER SHORT POEMS. By 
Edmund Blunden. Macmillan. 6s. 

Of the old farm bailiff who is the subject of 

one of Mr. Blunden’s portraits of country 

characters he writes: 
his day's concern 
“As otherwhile”’ is how green life comes om 

And the sap of green life flows through this 
new and varied collection of his verses. Here 
is an elegy to a hedgehog, grectings to the 
children of the new Japan, a fond tribute to 
cricket in the person of the kingly Ham- 
mond, poems of war and of the peace that 
transcends war, musings on other poets and, 
with gentle irony, on “planners,” and 
delicate records of Nature’s adornings and. 
timeless play. 
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SEVEN DAYS IN NEW CRETE, By 
Robert Graves. Cassell. gs. 6d. 
Whether Mr. Graves meant to write an 
Utopia to end all Utopias or whether he has 
a message is not quite clear. The gay 
irresponsibility of these adventures of a 
contemporary poet transported into a future 
civilization suggests that the whole thing is 
a frolic. At any rate, though Mr. Venn- 
Thomas finds much to admire about a 
society which has discarded science and 
progress and has returned to archaic 
customs and the sanctions of magic, he is 
repelled by the insipidity of the prevailing 
goodness, Indeed, the goddess of the age has 
evoked him from the past to re-introduce 
the spirit of evil. Virtue has become a habit 
and hence a vice. There is happiness but no 
character. Perhaps, then, Mr. Graves 
intends to cheer us. We may be miserable 
in the twentieth century but we can take it. 


A FEARFUL JOY. By Joyce Cary. 
Michael Joseph. 12s. Gd. 

A picaresque and,most agreeable novel 
about a heroine's, instead of a hero’s, 
escapades, Seduced by a handsome swindler, 
Tabitha Baskett refuses to conform to the 
Victorian code and creep home in disgrace. 
She becomes, instead, mistress of a Bohe- 
mian art patron, hostess to an ageing 
industrialist and, when he marries her, part- 
owner of a road-house. From these vantage 
points swift and witty review is made of the 
esthetic movement, the war production 
set-up and the jazz age. Irrepressible, but 
considered completely Victorian by the 
grand-daughter who repeats her initial 
mistake, Tabitha survives all ber liaisons to 
comment tartly on sex and social gospels 
right up to the present. Like its heroine, the 
story never flags. 


J 


THE CHILDREN OF THETIS. By 
Christopher Kininmonth, Lehmann. 


I55. 
Life, for this Philhellene, divides into 
mainland and island: one means complex, 
amorphous, mass regimentation, the other 
simple, precise, communal tradition. Only 
within island limits is full understanding 
and enjoyment of existence possible. And 
what brighter scene or richer tradition than 
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that of the Cyclades and Crete? There, 
close to the soil, sea and sun, the author 
found wholeness again after the social 
uprooting of war, and joi de vivre in taverna, 
Dionysian festival and dance. His pahegyric 
description of these islanders’ ways, linked 
everywhere to ancient myth, is matched by 
the photogenic brilliance of their streets and 
quays and temples, most generously illus- 
trated. : : 


PERSONALIA. 
Faber. 215. 
Mr. Landau, writer and sculptor, was born 
in Poland and lived in Germany before 
settling in England; he has travelled widely 
and knows the Arab countries well. From 
this cosmopolitan store of memories he 
gathers here the distinguished men and 
women he has met (omitting the spiritual 
teachers discussed in his God Is My Adben- 
iurs), not to gossip about them but to sketch 
their characters and social backgrounds. 
The Arab portraits are very well done; so 
are some of the discerningly sympathetic 
studies of London hostesses during the inter- 
war years. Among the celebrated figures 
whom Mr. Landau has known .well are 
Paderewski, Count Keyserling, Sir Francis 
Younghusband and the Bernard Shaws. He 
*had no doubt Charlotte Shaw was her 

husband's equal." 


By Rom Landau. 


YOU NEVER KNOW TILL YOU 
GET THERE. By Henry Long- 
hurst. Deni. 16s. 

A racy travel book by the golfer M.P., 

designed for those who haven’t been to 

Baghdad, Singapore, Bangkok, Lagos and 

the Bahamas. Longhurst managed to get 

there in comfort, whether on war or peace- 
time missions, and records the impact of 
the usual tourist sights and the rich diver- 
sity of human nature, native and resident, 
without pretentiousness. He includes photo- 
graphs of many of his landfalls and notes 
on the sports he enjoyed—golf on greens of 
asphalt in Persia, watching cricket in Hong 

Kong, deep-sea diving in the supposed 

Garden of Eden, and water-skiing from 

Paradise Beach with Billy Butlin. More 

serious views on air charter and oil fields, on 

Russians, Japs and Jewish terrorists are 

vigorously interspersed. 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL SERVICES. By 
Emmeline W. Cohen. Allen & 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

An excellent summary of the history and 
methods of social services in England from 
the beginning of the last century. Agreeably 
written, it shows good judgment throughout 
in emphasizing the essential interdependence 
and interaction of voluntary and statutory 
services. It does not claim to be compre- 
hensive, and as a result is imperfectly 
balanced in its selection from a wide range 
of material. It is perhaps not a regrettable 
disproportion that more than half the book 
is devoted to children’s services, though most 
of it seems, unfortunately, to have been 
written before the Curtis report. The 
publishers are demonstrably mistaken in 
claiming that the book carries its survey 
down to the present day; it was completed 
in 1947, and therefore unavoidably omits 
some of the most interesting and important 
recent developments. 


SEA SLANG OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By Wilfred Granville. 
Winchester. 8s. 6d. 

Mr, Granville has assembled the current 

vocabulary of the Navy, Merchant Navy, 

yachtsmen, fishermen and others whose 
work takes them afloat, and reaches 
back to the 1914-18 war for terms 
which are no longer quite up to 
date. It is good to find Lord 

Cunningham of Hyndhope com- 

memorated both as “A.B.C.” (after 

his initials) and as ‘“Old-Close-the- 

Range,” after his temperament. 

Most properly there is a longish 

definition of such popular words 

as “gash,” “swing,” and tirate,” 

There are a few gaps. ““Ticketty- 

boo," or “absolutely tickettyboo" 

is a good term which has been 
used in public by at least one 
eminent salt to express something 
very definitely in order: while 
among  Purser's goods, surely 

"Pusser's Spitfire" as a name 

for that lumbering amphibian, 

the Walrus aircraft, should be 
preserved. Also, as Evans-of-the- 

Broke is recorded, why not Vian- 

of-the-Ciossack? 





From the dust-jacket 
Edited by ARNoLD Patmer. Cumberlege: Oxford 
University Press in association with the Pilgrim Trust. 
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DRAYNEFLETE REVEALED. By 
Osbert Lancaster. Murray. 8s. 6d. 
Drayneflete, whose history is here so 
lovingly chronicled, is the epitome of a 
thousand smaller English towns. How it 
fared under the Romans, the quaint story 
of the conversion of Filthfroth, the Brisling, 
the fortunes of Drayneflete's leading families 
the Fidgets and the Littlebamptons, the 
march of progress in the shape of Odeous 
cinemas and public conveniences—such 
things are expounded with all due solemnity, 
and illustrated with all proper levity. 
Though the home of the Littlehamptons is 
now a lunatic asylum, the charm of 
Drayneflete can still speak to a sensitive 
generation—at least in the pages of this 
book, which is at once admirable fooling, 
reliable social history, and a brilliant 
summary of architectural tastes and changes. 


CITIZEN’S DERBY. By W. Alfred 
Richardson. University of London 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

This imaginatively written history of the 

town of Derby will interest more than its 

*young citizens" for whom it is primarily 

designed. It traces the development of the 

town from earliest times to the establish- 
ment of its latest social services, and on the 
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48 
way contrives to include a wealth of local 
detail ard to set it against a.background of 
national change. It is well illustrated, and 
is an admirabie example of municipal 
“civics” for the general reader, as well as of 
local social history. 


EVERYMAN'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA. 
Third Edition. In 12 Vols. Dent. 
Vols. 1 to 4, 125. each. 

The Everyman Library of classical authors, 

at popular prices, would scarcely be 

complete without its encyclopedia. In 
producing a third edition the editors have 
addressed themselves to a vast task—that of 
dealing with the formidable changes that 
have resulted from the war. Thus the ten 
packed pages on Czechoslovakia in the 
fourth volume have had to be practically 
re-written. In all fields the book as a rule 
has been brought up to date. The chapter 
on coal might have been extended, but we 
shall look for the extension later on under 

Mining. The poet W. H. Auden appears, 

of course, for the first time (down to The Age 

of Anxiety, 1947). A most valuable book 
of reference. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ECONOMICS, By Henry 
Smith. Sylvan Press. os. 6d. 

The Vice-Principal of Ruskin College, 

Oxford, makes a most useful addition to 


the many books concerned with explaining | 


economics to "the ordinary man." Starting 
with exposition of the basic theoretical 
principles of modern economic science, he 
relates these to the working of the modern 
economic system in action, and to the forces 
determining international trade. His efforts 
to avoid technical jargon so distressing to the 
beginner or the non-specialist are not com- 
pletely successful: but he has written a 
remarkably clear, succinct and stimulating 
introduction to a complex subject. 


PARTNERS FOR PROGRESS: The 
Men and Women of the Colonial 
Service. By Sir Charles Jeffries. 
Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Creech Jones, M.P. Harrap. 125. 64d. 

The Deputy Under-Secretary of State for 

the Colonies provides, for popular con- 

sumption, a clear, concise and yet vivid 
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account of the functions, organization ande 
problems of the British Colonial Service. 
He demonstrates how the conception ob 
“partnership” between British administra. 
tor and colonial people has developed, anc 
tends already to replace that of “‘trustee- 
ship." He gives a lively human picture op 
the work of the men and women of the 
service and tbe qualities for which their 
work calls. The book is well illustrated, and» 
should serve as an authoritative popular 


introduction to this important but 
neglected subject. 
THE ITALIAN MADRIGAL. By 


Alfred Einstein. Cumberlege (Prince- 
ton University Press). 3 Vols. £8 8s. 
This sumptuously produced work is the 
product of many years of research in the 
libraries of Germany and, since Germany 
rejected Professor Einstein, successively of 
Italy, England and the United States. The 
vast amount of material has been marshalled 
with the efficiency one would expect of the 
editor of Kóchels Mozart catalogue. 
Though the treatment is scholarly and the 
subject necessitates much technical discus- 
sion, the book 1s thoroughly readable, and 
the translation good. The third volume 
contains the music of about one hundred 
madrigals which were mostly not in print. 

Numerous excellent illustrations. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. 

By Herbert Butterfield. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
An amplified version of six lectures by the 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge 
broadcast in the ‘Third Programme" 
earlier this year. The book is in part an 
examination of the effects and implications 
of historical scholarship on our religious and 
moral outlook, and in part a study of 
Christianity as a historical religion. 
Penetrating and stimulating in its discussion 
of modern spiritual problems and. the 
meaning of historical learning. 


SHADOWS IN THE SUN. By Dr. 
Stephen Taylor, M.P., and Phyllis 
Gadsden. Harrap. 155. 

The story, illustrated by photographs and 

charts, of the fight against those diseases 

peculiar to the tropics to which sixty-three 
million people of the British Colonial 

Empire are exposed. 
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CHRONICLES IN STONE 


T is an amazing fact that the art which most nearly touches 
E daily life of every civilized human being is the one 

which receives the least attention in education—in this or, 
I believe, in any other country. I allude to architecture. The 
common neglect of instruction in this subject in schools has 
often been pointed out. Twenty-five years ago Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, in his book The Pleasures of Architecture, wrote: 
“Except as a subject which comes into lessons on topography 
and archeology, we might almost say that architecture plays 
no part in the education of children in England except in so far 
as it gives them an environment.” And again, in 1938, Sir 
Banister Fletcher, in the tenth edition of his History of Archi- 
tecture, pointed out that “architecture constitutes a veritable 
chronicle in stone, yet hitherto it has not been assigned its 
proper place in education.” It is true that it has its place, as 
he recognizes, in the studies for the Diploma in the History of 
Art at London University, and that headmasters in a few schools, 
as Mr. Williams-Ellis has pointed out, have injected enthu- 
siasm for this subject into their elder boys. But these are excep- 
tions which prove the rule. Yet, as we are reminded by such an 
article as we print in this number by Mr. Maxwell Fry, the 
art of the architect, presenting new problems which must be 
solved, is at this moment actively transforming our whole 
environment, and with unparalleled speed. 

No other art of equal importance has been so much neglected 
in the course of general education. Literature, music and the 
visual arts have always had some place in school curricula, and 
in recent years attention has been given to the dramatic art in 
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many public schools. Yet what art is there which more concerns 
every citizen at almost every moment of his life than that of 
architecture? We live in houses whose interior economy is a 
matter of the greatest concern to us from the moment that we 
get up in the morning. We rely on walls and roofs and windows 
to keep out rain and cold and admit light and air. We walk out 
into the streets and wherever we go our eyes are subject to the 
impressions we receive from looking at houses, shops, churches 
and public buildings, and the ease or frustration of our move- 
ments are to a considerable extent consequent on the good or 
bad layout of buildings and traffic ways. If we walk out in the 
country it is no small part of the pleasure to appreciate 'the 
merits of churches or houses or barns in the landscape, or to 
recognize the causes of error if they offend. 

A great many citizens have been so little instructed in the 
rudiments of architecture that they go through life without 
giving much conscious or critical attention to the shape and 
structure of the towns or villages in which they live. This does 
not mean that they are unaffected, even esthetically, by the 
appearance of the objects which impinge on their eyes. Their 
environment is having its constant effect on them and on their . 
minds, for better or worse, though the consequences in character 
and taste may not be easily recognized. By the atrophy of a 
critical faculty in this direction they are certainly deprived of 
much pleasure; and if it is argued that they are also deprived 
of much pain, that is only to say that the mass taste has never 
been directed to the stimulation of beauty, which would have 
ensued if that taste had been good. 

But if the many are not consciously alive to the beauties of 
architecture, all are aware of its utilities. True, when modern 
bathrooms were first installed in the homes of miners the baths 
were often used as receptacles for coal. But soon it was found 
that that was not a good argument for leaving homes without 
baths. The miner in fact did not fail to discover that bathrooms, 
after all, are helpful to his ablutions; and he now regards them 
as indispensable. There was a time when the structure of the 
houses of the working classes was nobody’s business. In Eliza- 
bethan England beautiful and moderately convenient houses 
were being built for the rich, but the dwellings of the poor were 
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so bad that they have for the most part completely diappeared 
through lack of durability. Shakespeare is, so far as I know, the 
first poet to draw attention to the duty of rulers to concern 
themselves in the housing of the poor. King Lear, observing the 
miserable hovel in which he seeks refuge, exclaims: 
O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! 

During the last fifty years the study of public health and of 
the needs of the working classes has led to a revolution in the 
interior economy of houses. Public health requires certain stan- 
dards of sanitation, air-space, provision against damp and 
much else which can be and is enforced by regulations; the 
tenants are fully qualified to appreciate labour-saving and other 
devices which make their dwellings more desirable, and such 
matters receive full attention in housing schemes and from the 
private builder. Yet the wider problems which face the profes- 
sional architect—the fit constructional planning of houses, 
shops, offices, churches, schools, factories, theatres, cinemas and 
municipal buildings, and the desirable layout of whole towns 
and the planning of the relationship between town and rural 
areas, and town and town—all of these are questions which too 
few of the people have been taught to understand; nor have 
they been brought up to see the relationship of these problems 
to those qualities in things which evoke esthetic pleasure. 

There is, it is true, a larger body of informed opinion on 
matters of this kind than there has ever been before; and there 
has never been a time when so many highly competent pro- 
fessional architects were at work on these large-scale problems, 
planning the re-development of towns and the mode of new 
building. And it is extremely fortunate that it should be so in 
this country, at this moment when so much war-destruction and 
decay due to wartime arrears have necessitated large-scale 
re-development. 

Yet it is just because so much is going on and the architects 
are so busy that it is more than ever important that every young 
citizen should receive some education in at least the elementary 
principles of architecture, and know something about the 
traditional styles and the functional requirements of buildings. 
The nineteenth century left behind it a legacy of confusion. 
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In that period the habits and material usages of the people 
were changing so quickly that there was no obvious tradition 
to steady the architect and the builder. Workers were rushing 
to the towns—how were they to be housed around the old 
nuclei of population? Jerry-built dwellings were thrown up to 
meet the sudden demand for dwellings. Factories were required 
—railways and railway stations—elementary schools—public 
libraries and wash-houses—gas-works, power-houses—and later, 
cinemas. There was no tradition which taught how’ such 
edifices should be constructed, and for embellishment the 
builders turned to classical or gothic, to Saracenic or Indian, 
or any mixture of these that caught their fancy. Under the more 
mature conception of the needs of modern civilization we are 
emerging from that confusion. 

And precisely because that is so, it is the more important 
that the general public should be alive to the problem; that, 
having eyes, they should be taught to see; they should become 
aware of the harshness in their environment which can be 
removed, and take pleasure in outward beauty. Some of the 
architectural horrors which were perpetrated in the nineteenth 
century would never have occurred if there had been a public 
opinion, informed and alert, to condemn them. The dignity 
and charm of eighteenth-century buildings were due to the fact 
that there existed in a high degree taste and connoisseurship 
among those responsible for their construction. In an obvious 
and vital sense architecture is the incarnation of a civilization. 
Has not the archeologist shown that if you can reconstruct the 
buildings of an ancient people you know what sort of people 
they were? The subject is one which cannot safely be neglected 
in the curricula of schools. 

THe EDITOR 
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PRISONERS ON TRUST 
By A. J. Forrest - 

PEN" or “barless” prisons, where security is at a 
minimum, mark to-day a pioneering experiment in 
penal rehabilitation. These new prisons, scattered 
about England, are centred in country houses, ex-service camps, 
hostels and farmsteads amid quiet and unspoilt landscapes. 
Physically, escape needs no great effort. Several “open” 
prisons, in fact, lack even a token strand of barbed wire round 
their perimeters. But investing their atmosphere is a spirit of 
trust, cheerfulness and community consciousness. As a force, 
possessing both reformatory and retentive powers, it is far more 
potent than physical barriers or measures of repression. 

The act of adventurous faith which, in 1947, led the Home 
Office to inaugurate at Leyhill, Gloucestershire, the first of 
Britain’s male “open” prisons for star-class convicts (first 
offenders) has already far justified the visionary conception of 
its planners. 

In this prison, formerly a hospital base for American war 
wounded, there are no iron bars, no clanging gates, grilles, 
flagged corridors, spiked and towering walls or chill grey cells. 
Accommodation exists for 350 prisoners, but at present 336 are 
in residence, all of them “long-term men" with sentences 
running from four to twenty-one years. Of this muster, 112 
have been perpetrators of crimes of violence. A few are reprieved 
murderers. 

Local residents, particularly cottagers and farmers in Torthill 
and neighbouring villages, were naturally perturbed when 
Leyhill’s prison population suddenly arrived in their midst. 
Their fears gave voice to public protest whenever a prisoner 
escaped. The Home Secretary was several times petitioned to 
intervene and close down so obvious a threat to rural felicities. 
But, in Mr. Chuter Ede’s view, Leyhill’s experiment was far 
too valuable to be shelved because a few men abused the 
prison’s trust in them. 

Experience has justified his confidence. During its first 
two years of operation as a convict training centre, Leyhill has 
discharged 470 prisoners, less than five per cent. of whom have 
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reappeared in British courts. And, in this period, twenty-nine 
men absconded, but not successfully. All but one were recap- 
tured shortly after their breakaway, the one exception being a 
man who escaped to Eire and so found there asylum from 
England. Others gave themselves up, remorseful and ashamed, 
because they.had broken their oath and faith with their fellows. 

Despite these breakaways, not a man or woman living in 
the prison's vicinity has been either molested or threatened. So, 
qualms originally strong have vanished. In their place there 
now exists a friendly consideration for the mén in grey. This is 
most noticeable among farmers and cottagers, living within a 
forty-mile radius, among whom every weekday some seventy 
men from Leyhill serve their interests as agricultural workers. 
Unguarded and unsupervised, they toil away, in the main, with 
praiseworthy will and industry. 

The Governor, Mr. J. E. Henderson, and his staff of twenty- 
six are at pains to demonstrate the value of trained work or of 
a disciplined skill primarily for equipping a man with that great 
asset for social stability, a power of self-discipline. So especial 
care is taken to train the unskilled prisoner for productive and 
self-satisfying civilian employment. 

In Leyhill’s tailoring shops, skilled and unskilled are working 
side by side, under expert supervision, producing white drill 
shirts as tropical wear for the Royal Navy and blue uniforms ~ 
for Post Office workers. In the shoe shops complete hand-sewn 
boot-making, not merely “soles and heels,” is taught. There is 
also a modern wood-working mill, and encouraging scope for 
training in saddlery, house-painting, brick-laying and motor 
mechanics, as well as in book crafts, civics, music and wood- 
work. 

Each man must put in an eight-hour day, for which he earns 
gd., or a maximum Is. 6d. a week. Though a mere pittance, it 
allows him to make a few personal purchases in the prison's 
canteen, purchases mostly of cigarettes, but no small sum of 
money is so thoroughly earned or spent with such forethought. 

Just as "Leyhillians" are put on trust not to escape, so they 
are honour bound not to shirk whatever jobs they tackle. 
Community interests, including amateur dramatics and musical 
evenings, are readily fostered. And proof that this trustworthi- 
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ness pays dividends can be seen in the prison's class rooms 
devoted to evening study. Here, after a hard day's work, 250 
men are getting down to serious problems. Their studies, all 
voluntary (so the suspicion of “time-killing”’ is not valid), are 
supervised and directed by local Education Officers and, in 
advanced cases, by tutors from Bristol University. One man, a 
soldier with a ten-year sentence, has gained the Inter B.A. of 
the University of London. He is now studying for his Final. 
several others have matriculated. 

Selection of the right type of man for “open” treatment is, of 
course, important. It is expertly done through a "screening 
centre" at New Hall Camp, Wakefield. Here, approximately 
one hundred men a month serve a probationary period. The 
successful candidates are then transferred to Leyhill or to 
Sudbury, a smaller "open" prison on the Staffordshire-Derby- 
shire borders, but identical in purpose and bold idealism. 

From the public's viewpoint, certain palliatives can be 
noted. Before a man qualifies for “open” treatment it can be 
assumed that he will be towards the end of his prison sentence. 
Good behaviour automatically earns remission for him of one- 
third of this sentence. However, let him attempt to escape and 
all his remission is forfeit. So, with the brunt of his punishment 
behind.him, he has a firm reason for keeping the “open” 
prison's regulations. 

Mostly, men who gain ''open" privileges are Star Class 
convicts, but "ordinaries" (recidivists) are not barred. And 
while reprieved murderers may be excellent material for 
treatment by trust, a line is drawn which so far excludes men 
with bad medical histories and records for unfortunate sexual 
offences. 

On arrival, too, at their freedom-tempered prison, all new- 
comers know that a serious misdemeanour will be their last in 
such companionable surroundings. They will not get a second 
chance. Back they must return, probably for prolonged deten- 
tion, to an orthodox prison, where the atmosphere is repressive, 
subservient and soul-killing. 

In addition to these developments, working “open” camps, 
as ancillaries to main prisons, have lately been established at 
Haldon near Exeter, Draycott in Staffordshire, Aldington near . 
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Maidstone, and at Eastchurch, on the Isle of Sheppey. Here, 
also, reliance is placed more upon honour than upon padlocks 
or guards. Dividends in good work, a pride in achievement and 
new-found sense of respectability are forthcoming. 

Much the same is true of “open” Borstals, such as now exist 
at Hewell Grange, a former seat of the Earl of Plymouth, 
Lowdham Grange in Nottinghamshire, Usk in thé hills of 
Monmouthshire, Hollesley Bay in Suffolk and at East Sutton 
Park, Kent, where boys—and in the case of Sutton Park girls— 
aged sixteen to twenty-one are serving now their three-year 
Borstal sentences in an atmosphere calculated to engender 
individual and community happiness. They are not, I find, 
hemmed in by prohibitive practices, but are inspired to develop 
healthy interests, civilized decencies and their potential craft 
skills. 

Too often it is the person without skill or specialized training 
who drifts weakly into crime and is too gumptionless to step 
out of it. 

Wherever possible, the closest contact is sought between the 
"open" prison community and local village. Concerts, dances 
and festivals are often shared, football and cricket matches 
arranged, the prisoners usually playing their games with a lively 
sense of absolute scrupulousness; and in some fortunate instances 
prisoners become bona fide members of local Young Farmers' 
Clubs and village institutes. As the Prison Commissioners 
recognize, it is the consciousness that they are accepted as part 
of the village which induces in many a feeling of security and 
responsibility otherwise unattainable. 

How marked a step forward in social enlightenment these 
reforms indicate becomes very clear after a visit to that red- 
bricked manor house known as Askham Grange, five miles 
from York. Here, governed by Miss Mary Size, M.B.E., an 
idealist of outstanding experience in penal work, is Britain's sole 
"open" for women. Around the Governor and her staff of nine, 
sixty-five women prisoners are now living cheerfully and 
positively, many learning for the first time in their lives to 
develop a woman’s eye for womanly matters. 

Young house-breakers or seasoned shop-lifters, or mere 
drabs, accomplices of habitual criminals, several of Miss Size’s 
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present charges arrived without the least pride in their appear- 
ance. Others had little or no idea of how to cook, mend, sew, 
wash clothes or keep a house in order. She encourages all to 
culüvate themselves, allowing them the use of lipstick and 
make-up, so that they gain proper standards of self-respect. 
She and her staff join, too, in their dress-making, gardening, 
cookery, infant welfare and “make and mend" classes. When 
they go out or receive their friends, the women are soon 
pleased to put on their attractive self-made frocks. They 
enjoy communal activities, dances, choral music and amateur 
dramatics. As a recent innovation, not without its ironic touch, 
Askhamites were entertained in their concert hall by an all- 
male orchestra recruited entirely from Yorkshire policemen. 

Time is needed for the healing processes to gain effect. As a 
rule six months is regarded as the minimum period in which a 
man or woman can absorb the advantages of “open” treat- 
ment. The training thus received may well be called a sub- 
conscious acclimatization to civilized behaviour. 

Formerly, the discharged man crept out of prison shame- 
facedly and blinked, startled and intimidated, when he was 
suddenly thrust back into the world—a world, after long 
absence from it, so strange, bewildering and uninterested in 
him. And he had no talent to wrest a livelihood from it. 
Inevitably, in many cases, he took the easiest way out and 
crime’s vortex engulfed him. 

Although the “open” experiment was originally begun as a 
five-year plan, the Home Office now intends to extend its 
scope to include new establishments of small capacities within 
reasonable access of major prisons. Training units dealing with 
sixty to eighty men are far better fitted, experience shows, to 
bring men individually to an honest appreciation of honest 
living than larger establishments, where mass numbers often 
mean mass defections in character and enterprise. 

Finally, with 20,000 men and women in her prisons to-day, 
a higher daily average than at any time since r911, Britain 
has a need not merely to overcome overcrowding—in several 
main prisons men are confined three in a cell—but to stamp 
out recidivism in as positive and painless a manner as possible. 


NEW TOWN BUILDING 
By E. MAxweELL Fry 


HE type and quality of housing in Britain to-day is 

pegged by a mass of regulations governing room sizes, 

overall areas, standards of sanitation, lighting, ventila- 
tion, fire precautions, etc., etc. 

These regulations have altered little since before the war, 
but they have been complicated by considerations of thermal 
and sound conductivity considered scientifically, and by the 
importation into building of new materials and structural 
systems attempting to overcome shortages of essential building 
materials and rising costs. 

The building regulations have altered little because in the 
main they are in accord with public, official and medical 
opinion, and experiments by architects in search of plans and 
structures which are felt to be better suited to the conditions of 
modern life and of building technique make slow headway 
against this deeply implanted attitude of mind. 

When housing and town planning are considered together, 
a confusion of ideas is apparent. This is best illustrated by 
comparing the design of Cidade dos Motores, a new town in 
Brazil, by the architects Wiener and Sert, with, say, Stevenage 
New Town. They represent two attitudes towards town design 
—urbanism and sub-urbanism. 

The idea of urbanism as understood by modern architects 
arises from analyses of contemporary urban conditions insti- 
tuted by architects and most dramaticall and passionately 
exposed by le Corbusier in his works, books and speeches. 

It amounts to this—the chief evils of the modern city are 
formlessness in the mass, congestion at the centre, lack of 
contact with nature, and poverty of spiritual experience. The 
cure is to free the soil by building upwards, reduce unnecessary 
movement by concentration of living and working functions, 
unlock congestion by separating fast-moving traffic from 
pedestrian and slow-moving local traffic, and offer a new and 
grandiose geometry of building set amid the verdure and 
spaciousness of the liberated earth. 

This noble synthesis, which, it will be observed, is concerned 
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with the larger human essentials of living, is to be achieved by 
the utmost use of contemporary techniques, structural and 
mechanical, solving problems by the very means that created 
them. The architectural esthetic of this “urbanism” is that of 
the humanized machine, the geometry of building governing 
the natural scene amid which it is set, rejecting the picturesque 
and the accidental, and insisting upon the urban as opposed to 
the rural idea. 

The garden city conception of housing took deep roots in 
the Anglo-Saxon world, laden as it came with associations 
borrowed from the English medieval village, and it fell in 
happily with the Englishman’s love of gardens and flowers and 
his philosophy of trial and error. The effect of the idea, widely 
promulgated over vast areas on the perimeter of towns, is only 
beginning to be realized; its failure to enclose communities 
even remotely like the village upon which it was based; its 
utter formlessness; its endlessness; its inability to deal with the 
still dominant problems of transport. 

We say in Britain that we must build flats because in no 
other way can we find space for rehousing in the towns. But 
flats must be predominantly for young families and single 
people, and for the normal family there is nothing like a house 
with its own garden. This means that in New Town designs 
flats cater for about 20 to 30 per cent. of the inhabitants, which 
may well accord with the English way of living, but as trans- 
lated into town plans, leaves us with neither one thing nor the 
other; with an indefinite idea of what a twentieth-century town 
should be; a réchauffé of the romantic garden suburb with a 
few new tricks at the centre, offering little towards the solution 
of the greater problems of urbanism. 

The need for the replacement of this garden-suburb idea by 
a new synthesis comprehending the full range of modern 
problems is most keenly felt in the task of replanning within 
the congested heart of existing towns, where re-housing is 
complicated by considerations of traffic, deficient open space 
and high land values. Thus to house a population of 6,500, on 
forty acres of semi-demolished land in Paddington, the archi- 
tects Drake and Lasdun have called upon all the resources of 
modern technique and the urbanist idea, to retain in a district 
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that had a fair degree of private open space in its former 
development, an open and verdurous aspect despite the high 
density of re-development. With a major sub-arterial road 
bounding it on one side, the layout of tall flats is nevertheless 
untroubled by traffic dangers, even its access road being lifted 
above ground with ramped connections to the service roads at 
ground level which thus remains free for pedestrians. 

This development is no village, either in name or appearance. 
It is part of a twentieth-century town, but one in which nature 
has been called in to redress the urban bias towards congestion, 
where indeed there will be an excess of open space and. trees 
over building because, mark you, building has been concen- 
trated in high blocks, the architects being more mindful of 
urban realities than romantic tendencies, and prepared to 
accept the esthetic outcome. 

By dealing with large urban units from the broadest planning 
‘aspect, and by this high degree of concentration, a better level 
of equipment is possible. Outside the flats the gain is in terms 
of trees, open space, sunshine and social amenities. Inside the 
flats it is in terms of central hot water and heating, refrigeration, 
efficient refuse disposal, lifts, good cross ventilation an 
balconies. : 

The English plan stands fast upon the need for through 
ventilation even though it produces a long, tall, thin and 
presumably uneconomic type of block, in which, wind pressure 
creates structural stresses approaching those of mass; and 
standing fast upon this point we have to pay heavily in tall 
blocks for our vertical circulation. Lifts that only serve the 
flats on each side of it are an expensive capital and recurrent 
item in the financial build-up, and if they are to serve more, 
lead us inevitably to the tiers of access galleries on one face of 
the building. 

Le Corbusier’s alternative, his super-concentrated block 
now being built at Marseilles, in which there is a central 
passage and a bank of lifts as in a modern hotel, will show us 
the limits of what is possible, and the virtues and deficiencies 
of a large urban community gathered with all its communal 
services and amenities under one roof, but set amidst a park. 

The two alternatives co-exist in England to-day, but while 
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the garden suburb has lost its appeal urbanism has few 
adherents outside the ranks of modern architecture. The 
situation can be exactly computed by reference to the new 
edition of the Ministry of Health booklet known as the Housing 
Manual. It sums up current ideas and practice in a readable 
and entirely sensible way, dealing with the design and con- 
struction of houses and flats ranking for government subsidy, 
and without actual intention fixes the standards of both. This 
new edition advocates the building of terrace housing, both 
for the sake of economy and good design, and in doing so ushers 
out, one hopes, the wretched semi-detached cottage or villa 
which was the speculative builders’ response to the garden 
suburb idea, the little Englishman's castle standing in its own 
grounds, and with the bathroom window looking into its 
neighbours’, over six feet of curtilage ! 

The terrace is a step towards formalism but still a long way 
from the stern geometry of the humanized machine, and we 
shall do nothing really first-rate until we have found our proper 
contemporary medium, and forsworn self-regarding compro- 
mise and sentimentalism. 

In the eighteenth century we were not afraid of whole land- 
scapes of the severest geometry; they are there to be seen and 
very much admired at Bath, Edinburgh and many another 
centre. I live myself in a terrace at least six hundred feet long— 
an admirable piece of work. Modern housing thrives on 
repetition, which in itself is boring. But, accepting the practical 
necessity for repetition, the modern architect discovers rhythms 
proper to the scale of the work, and thus humanizes the machine . 
tempo and sets it in a landscape that is the reverse of machine- 
like, that flows and is as informal as the English park, which in 
fact it is. So between the two there is set up a tension which is 
exciting and lively, and this tension is resolved by the placing 
of the blocks of building, so there is finally a peace, and the 
whole is a work of art, contemporary and lasting. 

We are still somewhat early in the story of our new towns 
and it could not be expected that the layouts we have drawn 
up or the first sections now being built will of necessity set the 
tone for what follows. There is room there for large-scale 
development under the single-minded direction of autonomous 
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corporations with very much the powers of the old-time ground 
landlord, and with at least the same sense of social respon- 
sibility. 

In 1951 the International Congress for Modern Architecture 
will be held in London; its theme, housing. This will give us a 
splendid opportunity to measure our contribution against that 
of countries from nearly every other part of the world. 


FINE BRITISH FABRICS 
OPENING A NEW HALF CENTURY 
| By ALISON SETTLE 


HIS year of 1950 is proving one of the most stimulating 
| in the British fabric trade, above all in fabrics which 


. concern themselves with fashion. British pioneering in 
new inventions, some made during the war years but held up 
for obvious reasons, at last brings its rewards and this not only 
to the yarn and fabric trades but to the makers of textile - 
machinery also. | 

One of the most interesting developments in the rayon field 
is the perfection of an entirely new process of spinning the raw 
yarn to curtail the handling from something like nine processes 
to one continuous process, so reducing the possibility of faults 
in the fragile yarn. This continuous spinning machine is 
particularly valuable in automatic weaving where a single yarn 
fault can slow up production to an alarming extent. Two yarn 
manufacturers and one machinery firm, Dobson and Barlow, 
have collaborated in this discovery and the resultant “Nelson” 
machines are now being widely exported as well as used at 
home, one order for a quarter-million sterling coming from 
Brazil. 

Another important development is the invention and 
perfection of spun-dyed viscose yarn, that is, a system of dyeing 
rayon in solution before it becomes a thread, so ensuring far 
greater colour fastness and subtler shades, even in inexpensive 
cloths, than ever were achieved in vat dyeing. These British 
spun-dyed viscose yarns are now being sold in America and 
elsewhere. Courtaulds and Hardens are the two firms which in 
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particular have worked on this new process and the latter's 
"Neochrome" yarn is an important and increasing export. 

For the average woman, however, it is not the process by 
which she gets her new fashions and fabrics that is interesting 
but the tendencies and trends which result. Talk, for instance, 
to Mr. Miki Seker, designer of the West Cumberland Silk Mills, 
producers of pure silks, nylons and rayons, and you will discover 
at once some of the new ideas of the dress designers of Paris 
and London, for these mills are now working for home and 
export on their Winter-1950 ranges. In them the small jacquard 
designs, which have had such a vogue for the past two years, 
disappear. It is true there will still be jacquard patterns, but so 
plain-seeming that the average woman purchaser will class them 
as "plains," the pattern being used to produce not so much a 
design as a surface effect. What one may call these ‘“‘non- 
pattern-patterns" will give a particularly interesting handle to 
the fabric. 


Gentle Daytime Silks 

. . Here you discover a coming world tendency in fabric design- 
ing, the disappearance of the marked pattern in favour of 
something so discreet that it gives the appearance rather of 
fabric interest than of actual patterning. You will also discover 
both from Zurrers of Darwen, Lancashire, another firm which 
leads in design, and from Miki Seker, a second notable tendency. 
For daytime the pure silks which are being woven are soft and 
gentle, including the Eastern types, both light and heavy, 
shantungs, toiles and alpacas. But by contrast the evening 
demand is for fabrics with stiffness and body to form defined 
shapes. There is also a rayon alpaca, both a hundred per cent. 
rayon and one blended with wool to give a high crease-resisting 
content. And for evening, rayon grosgrains and failles, as well as 
satins, continue to be in demand. 

Rayon jerseys, in a year of great jersey importance, are being 
made here in the finest quality yet produced. Double-sided 
satins, such as those produced by the Brownhill Mills, of 
Denby Dale, continue in demand. John Heathcote’s fine 
continuous-filament-viscose rayon produces a material which 
handles like crépe-de-chine and for which there is a strong 
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Continental demand with Belgian buyers leading. Ordinary 
taffetas, now often quite inexpensive (some prices hardly 
increased on pre-war figures) are in use by the makers-up as 
underskirts for the soft-hanging sheers which are so greatly 
liked and which include rayon chiffons, organzas, georgettes. 
But warp-printed taffetas with a batik effect stand by themselves 
in the highest class, rivalled by reptile-finished rayons (for 
tailored suits), and by matelassés which are woven double as 
jacquards to make uncrushable day-into-evening coats and 
daytime suits. 

The use of waffled matelassés as solids over sheers which in 
turn are mounted on taffetas is an interesting fashion note. 
Frederick Starke, who in London ranks as a “couture whole- 
saler," shows a series of dresses in sheer voiles and chiffons 
mounted on stiffer underskirts, topped by wide-cut wrap coats 
in waffle and in plain rayons, their sleeves set in low down the 
shoulders to give width at bust level: they are seen in such 
colourings as lemon-sour over grey, emerald with night-blue, 
grey over flame. Susan Small, another leading West-End dress 
house, uses Zurrer sheers, from the Anchor Mills, Darwen, in 
something of the same way, and also the stiffer fabrics. | 


Satin-stripe Voiles 

In the cotton world there is a sharp distinction between the 
two types, the sheers and the solids, but with a difference in the 
type of sheer. (And here it may be noted that one hot summer 
has made the British fabric manufacturers and makers-up far 
more "sheer-minded" than at any former time.) There is a 
strong revival of voile this year, especially in the lappet voiles, 
but where their forerunners were limp these are crisp. Open- 
work designs using double yarns are very interesting in these 
new types: so too are the self-coloured satiny stripes on voiles. 
Such will form the summer dress par excellence, also mounted 
over taffeta, as navy over cherry, fawn over orange to produce 
a coffee-milk shade. Also there are mousselines made interesting 
this year with tufted spots, both in all-dark tones and in Gains- 
borough pastels with darker tufts. 

It is in cottons above all that you find the disappearance of 
any noticeable pattern, the bayaderes, bouquets and borders 


Summer housecoat hy Horrocks: 
Fashions—softly draping cotton 
in lilac and rose on gre) 





Casual dress by Matita, using 
a reversible rayon—white spots 
on burnt siena with belt, colla 
and cuffs in the reverse pattern 








Summer dress by Blanes—a pinspotted rayon marocain which hardly vhoiws its 
patti Vu 
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replaced by sophisticated minute prints which at a distance 
hardly show as design. But all markets must be catered for 
and Australia for one continues to ask for vivid colourings, 
splashy designs. 

Sea Island cottons make interesting contributions to this 
year's lines. The Manchester Cotton Board, in their exhibition 
Cottons and 1950 Fashions, included some made by Roosen. 
Matita of Conduit Street, another “‘couture wholesaler’? with 
his own designer, shows a muslin-like version of the Sea 
Island ‘cotton for his midseason collection. 

In contrast are the firm cottons, including dark tartans and 
jacquards in minute designs (black and lemon 1s a good colour- 
ing), both made by Horrockses and D. & J. Anderson. There 
are, too, in solids, dark piece-dyed piqués for city wear, white 
hairline piqués, waffle weaves reminiscent of the ’thirties, and 
surface weaves such as the overlaid check of a carried thread. 
Poplins, again in neat small designs, black against subtle back- 
grounds, greys and lemons, are silkier than they have yet been. 
The iridescent or shot colourings are by no means finished, 
while old-time shirtings like the marcellas (white-on-white), 
with Bedford corduroys and cotton velvets continue as best- 
sellers, particular emphasis being put by buyers on white cotton 
velvets, white cords, white sheers. 

The Calico Printers’ Association celebrated fifty years of life, 
during which twenty-thousand-million yards of cottons have 
gone through their machines, in a Manchester exhibition rang- 
ing from the fine but crisp new ribbed voiles to West African 
prints. Among their permanent-glazes, crease-resistants, non- 
shrink and permanently embossed fabrics they also showed 
what they call their “Old Faithfuls," fabrics and patterns such 
as florals, Persians, Indians which, since so far back as 1899, 
when forty-five firms amalgamated into this Association, have 
continued to sell whatever the fluctuations of fashion. 

The nylon market maintains its main interest in sheers such 
as voiles, chiffons, nets and marquisettes which are used not 
only for underwear but for summer-time dresses and evening, 
the oyster and pearl shades leading. Like the West Cumberland 
Mills, Brocklehurst Whiston produce a fine nylon with a slight 
admixture of pure silk. In heavier weights the nylon satins and 
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faille types tend to be snapped up by the foundation-garment 
trade because of their hard-wearing qualities. Few lockknits 
are asked for, but instead fancy tricots patterned in minute 
flowerheads, diamonds or herring-bones. The men’s sock and 
sweater export trade absorbs a great deal of nylon because of 
its non-shrink, long-wearing qualities in admixture, and on a 
small scale also the upholstery trade eats into supplies which, 
thanks to the opening of extensions to the Pontypool factory, 
will now be greater. Nylons, too, like rayons, are extensively 
used in the industrial world for tyre cords and the like, while 
there is an increasing demand for nylon pile carpets which are 
mothproof. 

The patience of the women of Britain must be commended, 
for to them almost all the best products are denied, being 
dedicated to export. The lace industry of Nottingham has made 
great advances in design and types, yet no lace can be sold to 
British women. Even cotton, which they have always felt to 
be their particular right and delight, may disappear in large 
measure from the shops as finance cuts down the purchase of 
dollar-bought American raw cotton. Such deprivations, both 
in wearing apparel and in household goods, are indeed hard 
to bear with grace and understanding. 
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AMERICAN PLAYS IN BRITAIN 


By Ivor Brown 


Y OW stands the British playwright as the second half of 
the twentieth century begins? At the time of writing out 


of just over thirty “straight” and musical plays in 
Central London ten are American and require some export of 
dollars to pay the authors or owners of copyright. Two are 
Russian and one is French, but of these three two are out of 
copyright. 

It can hardly be said that the British stage of the moment is 
generous to the British writer at the very time when there is 
most need for national self-maintenance. Of our established 
dramatists there is no work showing in London by Bernard 
Shaw, J. B. Priestley or Terence Rattigan. Rattigan, inci- 
dentally, is our best dollar-earner in America, and rarely has a 
failure of any kind. But at present there is none of his work to 
be seen in London. Somerset Maugham is represented by an 
adaptation of his short story, Before the Party, cleverly handled 
by Rodney Ackland. William Douglas Home has been one of 
our successful recruits to light comedy, but nothing of his is 
now available. Naturally one hopes for and expects a different 
picture before long. 

A very different state of affairs would have existed forty or 
fifty years ago. Then there were established dramatists who had 
a regular output because they found a regular welcome. Each 
year would bring a new play by Arthur. Pinero, Henry Arthur 
Jones, Alfred Sutro, J. M. Barrie, and others. Any visitor to 
London would rely on finding their work on view. 

The conditions then were quite different. There were no 
other places of work and sources of profit, no films, no radio, 
no television. So actors as well as authors remained in their 
usual place, the theatre. They had a steady public and to 
announce a new play by Pinero with Sir George Alexander or 
some other great favourite in the cast was to get sufficient 
advance booking to pay off the production costs. But now an 
‘author of repute may find it hard to get a play put on at all 
and then may see it vanish in a few days. There is nothing like 
the firmness of the. old playmarket. So, quite naturally, people 
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with ideas may prefer to express them in other less risky forms. 

No play can be purchased abroad by a British manager 
without permission of the British Treasury. People in England 
often grumble at the amount of plays that we are importing, 
especially from the dollar area, but the Treasury evidently 
takes the view that the amount thus going out is not too great, 
if it be matched with the amount being earned for us by our 
own plays abroad. 

The greatest American successes in London have been their 
musical shows. Oklahoma promises to have a three years’ run at 
Drury Lane, despite the fact that the members of the original 
American cast have nearly all gone home and have been 
replaced by English performers, whose efforts at being 
Olkahoman are sufficiently successful to keep this richly tuneful 
piece in continual favour. That English players are so adaptable 
is a welcome fact. 

The curious feature of this piece has been that no names of 
artists are billed. ‘There is no "starring" of any kind; yet we are 
undoubtedly living in a world made star-conscious as never 
before in all branches of life. Everywhere the name is what 
counts and appeals. Yet Oklahoma continues to attract enormous 
houses and will be sent on tour for some years when its London 
run at last is over. There is less reticence about the performers 
in Annie Get Your Gun at the Coliseum and Brigadoon at His 
Majesty’s, but there is similar popularity. It can hardly be 
denied that American styles in the manufacture of musical 
romances and musical comedies prove very powerful in box- 
- office attraction. That is because of a certain quality of abandon 
in the production. The Americans attack the audience with such 
vigour; they storm us with chorus and ballet. 

Of the “straight”? American plays The Heiress, adapted from 
Henry James’s story Washington Square, has been a year-long 
favourite at the Haymarket. The chief reason is that a 
Cinderella story never fails; and here 1s a Cinderella story of 
Victorian New York in which Prince Charming turns out to 
be a worthless fellow, so that the modern taste for a little 
bitterness is satisfied as well as the eternal sympathy for the 
sufferings of imprisoned young women with harsh or foolish 
parents. If you add to this combined appeal the presence of 
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- much-regarded actors success is as near a certainty as may be; 
in this case the principals are Peggy Ashcroft and Sir Ralph 
Richardson, she supreme in pathos, he in portraying the 
oddities of character. The British acting, in my opinion, has 
been a greater attraction than the American play. 

During the second half of last year London had two of 
the major New York successes, Death of a Salesman and A 
Streetcar Named Desire. Both these studies of low life are worked 
out on a monumental scale: in each case the composite and 
intricate scene offers a simultaneous view of street and several 
rooms: there are also most complicated lighting-plots. So the 
public are immediately given the impression that they are 
watching something big and impressive and altogether a bit 
more important than the ordinary play which is staged in the 
ordinary way. Moreover, both plays won great réclame in New 
York, receiving various honours and awards, both from the 
critics and from the Pulitzer Prize-givers. 

Streetcar caused some dispute over here, chiefly because it 
was free of entertainment tax, being part of the general cultural 
programme of a non-profit making management; partly, too, 
because it shocked some people as a relentless study of a 
nymphomaniac woman. The tragedy is set in a low quarter of 
New Orleans and the atmosphere of heat, shabbiness and lust 
is overwhelming. For my part I thought the play was over- 
rated and that the acting of Vivien Leigh did not redeem its 
squalor. But it became the talking point of the winter season 
and was crowded at every performance up to the turn of the 
year. Certainly it was not salacious or demoralizing; vice could 
hardly be made to look less attractive. 

A Streetcar Named Desire was by ‘Tennessee Williams, whose 
previous piece, The Glass Menagerie, had not done very well in 
England. The former had the very great advantage of Miss 
Leigh’s presence in the leading and very exacting part, and of 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s presence as producer. So the English 
contributions to the box-office success were considerable. 

Death of a Salesman, study of a blustering, self-deceiving, futile, 
pathetic commercial traveller in the New England States, was 
so essentially American both in scene and psychology that it 
might easily have failed altogether to attract the British play- 
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goers: it did not live so long as Streetcar and was never the subject 
of the same animated discussion. 

In this case the chief role was taken by an” American, the 
celebrated Paul Muni being brought over to take the part. 
A film-name like his is always a powerful attraction and it 
certainly helped to bring crowds to study this large-scale and 
ingenious production of an essentially American tragedy. The 
. British are not so desperately concerned with success in a 
commercial career and are apt to be less despondent in the face 


of failure. So this salesman’s home is not one of our homes. But: 


Mr. Muni certainly introduced a great number of British people 
to a fresh glance at the unhappier side of the American scene. 

A play which was much less well received was an old Broad- 
way hit called The Philadelphia Story by Philip Barry. The 
general view was that this picture of a raffish, wealthy family 
in Pennsylvania and of its curious sex-life was too American in 
idiom to be suitably acted by the British actors, of whom a 
distinguished company had been collected. Margaret Leighton, 
a lately arrived British star who might answer to the Tenny- 
sonian description “‘a daughter of the gods divinely tall and most 
divinely fair," did not seem to fit into the rough tomboyish role 
in which Katharine Hepburn had originally appeared; because 
of her personality she had to play the part rather differently and, 
though she did it very well, it hardly made sense of the play. 

Shortly before Christmas an ingenious and strongly-gripping 
play by a new British’ authoress, Charlotte Hastings, was 
warmly welcomed. Her Bonaventure, at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
carried the story of a crime inio the interior of a convent where 
a Nursing Sister (Fay Compton) proves herself to be a consider- 
able detective too. Admittedly, this is not a contribution to 
the Higher Drama; but the story is well worked out in terms 
of theatrical effect and Miss Hastings is plainly a writer to be 
watched, 


rf 


REGIONAL FILMS 


By Dys Powe. 


HE coming of the sound film with dialogue brought to 

an end the period of internationalism on the screen. 

So long as the cinema was silent it had no nationality: 
if you look to-day at films made in the 'twenties or at the end 
of the First World War—the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, for 
example—you will find them genuinely international. ‘Those 
were the days when D. W. Griffith could take a story written 
by an Englishman about the East End of London, and translate 
it flawlessly into cinema without superimposing on it the 
qualities which we now call American. Broken Blossoms was 
everybody’s film. 

Some people have felt that, since in the last twenty years 
language has set up new barriers in the cinema, the screen should 
make a conscious effort at internationalism. Worthy characters 
have insisted that the sound track shall be forever talking about 
brotherhood; and with the best of intentions films have been 
produced in a style which one can only call de-nationalized. 
The interesting thing is that the fainter the national flavour of 
a film is, the smaller its chances of international popularity have 
proved. The public has, very sensibly, preferred cinema strongly 
characterized by the habits and manners, even the prejudices 
of its land of origin. One might say: the more national a film, 
the more international its public. I would go so far as to claim 
good prospects of success with a foreign as well as a local public, 
not only for the national, but also for the regional film. 

The French, of course, have for a long time been exploiting 
in the cinema their regional resources. One thinks of the long 
series of films about Provence and the South: of Pagnol’s La 
Femme du Boulanger and Renoir’s Toni: one thinks of the films 
of the great ports, such as the Carné-Prévert Qua: des Brumes: 
one remembers Rouquier's Farrebtque set in the deep heart of 
France; or there are the films which speak so powerfully of the 
capital, from the lost Paris of Les Enfants du Paradis to René 
Clair’s romantic Sous les Toits de Paris. 

But it is only lately that the British cinema has come to realize 
the strength of its regional material. Before the war British 
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films were set only too often against an anonymous background: 
to recognize a London street or catch a glimpse of a regional 
landscape was a pleasure rare and to be cherished. During the 
war the inevitable concentration on the native subject and the 
native character as it were introduced cinema audiences to 
their own country. To the familiar American figures of the 
cowboy and the traffic-cop were added the Cockney fireman 
and the north-country miner, the sailor from Plymouth and 
the soldier from the Midlands. And since the very beginning of 
the war one studio in particular has been energetically pursuing 
the theme of variation in national character and setting. It is 
perhaps not without significance that, in the crisis which has 
overtaken the British film industry, the studio in question 
should be still comparatively flourishing. 

Ealing Studios, with Sir Michael Balcon in charge of produc- 
tion, has now turned out in A Run For Your Money yet another 
of the lively, unassuming, essentially cinematic pieces of work 
which have for some years now been enhancing the Ealing 
reputation. If we look back we find that Ealing’s movement 
towards the simple human subject with a distinctive local setting 
can be traced as far back as to 1939, when Sir Michael produced 
a modest piece about the boxing ring, There Ant No Justice. 
Shortly after the war Ealing gave us two pieces with a London 
setting: the comic, half-ironic boys’ adventure story of Hue and 
Cry, the realistic East End drama of Jt Always Rains on Sunday. 

This year a group of comedies have very rightly caught the 
public fancy: one of them, Passport to Pimlico, with a London 
scene again, another, Whisky Galore/, enchantingly set in the 
Outer Hebrides. A Run For Your Money, which belongs by its 
theme and its treatment to the same group, opens in South 
Wales, then brings its characters to London: but the intention 
throughout is to present Welsh character, whatever its surround- 
ings, with the same affectionate irony which informed the 
handling of Scottish character in Whisky Galore! 

The story is simple: two Welsh miners, brothers, are inter- 
rupted in their work at the pit by the news that they have won 
a prize offered by a London newspaper for high output of coal. 
The pair of them catch the night train to London without 
leaving themselves time to learn how they are to collect the 
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prize, which consists of £200 and two tickets to the Inter- 
national Rugby Match at Twickenham. Meanwhile from the 
London end a singularly unsuitable reporter in the person of 
the. gardening correspondent has been sent to meet the train, 
which arrives at 5 a.m.; he has been told that he will recognize 
the prizewinners because they will be wearing leeks. 

But as everybody knows who has ever seen a Welsh rugby 
international crowd rollicking through the London streets on 
Cup Final day, practically every Welshman who attends the 
match wears a leek. The correspondent misses his quarry; the 
two brothers are separated, one falling into the clutches of a 
pretty girl who is really a confidence trickster, the other meeting 
an old friend, a Welsh harpist who has come to London to 
make his fortune and has succeeded only in pawning his harp 
and singing in the gutter. Nobody gets to Twickenham except 
the gardening correspondent, who sits alone, timidly inter- 
jecting an occasional cry of “England!” into the thunderous 
roars of "Wales" And the day is spent in a series of near- 
misses, with the brothers again and again almost finding one 
another—and again and again nearly losing their money. 

It would be doing A Run For Your Money an injustice to claim 
for it the attainment of severe artistic standards. It does not 
demand and cannot endure strict esthetic analysis: it is no more 
than a gay, charming, warm-hearted entertainment. But 
within those limits it displays the qualities, or so it seems to me, 
which have done most to give British films a distinctive national 
quality. It uses the local background neatly, so that the 
spectator has the sensation of wandering with the provincials 
through the Metropolis—out into the street by Paddington 
Station in the early hours; down Fleet Street with its newspaper 
offices; to Twickenham where the crowds are pouring out 
of the match; to the Tower of London, where the unhappy 
gardening correspondent finds himself interrupting a troop 
parade. And throughout the story there is a sense of warmth 
which can be imparted only by character felt as well as observed. 

Some critics have complained that character is exaggerated 
in the film. Obviously there are touches of caricature; but they 
seem to me legitimate; and I for one feel nothing but affection 
in the irony with which the Welsh figures are handled. A great 
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deal, of course, is owed to the acting. ‘The Welsh brothers are 
played by a newcomer, Meredith Edwards, and Donald 
Houston, who made his début in The Blue Lagoon (and who, by 
the way, appeared in the opening production of T. S. Eliot’s 
play The Cocktail Party at the Edinburgh Festival last year). 
There is an excellent performancé by Hugh Griffith as the 
harpist; and as the gardening correspondent Alec Guinness 
gives us one of the best purely comic portraits I can remember 
on the British screen. And there are notable examples of small- 
part playing: for instance, Joyce Grenfell's arch shop assistant. 

But one must not overlook the contribution made by writing 
and direction. The director is Charles Frend, who is also one of 
the screen writers (the other two are Richard Hughes and 
Leslie Norman); the story was in the first place written for the 
screen by the Welsh actor Clifford Evans. A Run For Your Money 
is all the better for owing nothing to novel or stage: conceived 
from the start as cinema, it has the kind of comic and senti- 
mental invention which belongs properly to the screen. 

The music for the Welsh piece has been composed by Ernest 
Irving, who has based it on traditional Welsh tunes. George 
Auric is the composer of the music for The Spider and the Fly, a 
‘thriller written by Robert Westerby and directed by Robert 
Hamer.. The story is about a gentlemanly burglar who, having 
at last been nailed by the man from the Sûreté, is released 
during the First World War to burgle for his country’s good; it 
has a not particularly convincing French background. But 
there are good points: one of Eric Portman’s solid performances 
as the policeman; the first appearance on the British screen of 
an actress from Rumania, Nadia Gray; and a pleasing devil- 
may-care portrait of the thief by Guy Rolfe, who looks rather 
like an English public ‘school Gary Cooper. The Spider and the 
Fly would have been improved by a little more dash in the 
cutting, and, occasionally, in the direction. Some of the narra- 
tive devices are by this time a trifle mossy—for instance, the 
cat behind the arras whose emergence fobs off the searcher and 
prevents him from noticing the human intruder’s boots. But the 
piece has exciting and well-handled passages, among them the 
cat burglar’s climb, always popular in the cinema. For an 
evening’s modest entertainment one might well do worse. 


MUSIC—GLUCK AT OXFORD 


By DyNELEY HussEy 
IL the precarious state in which opera has, until 


recent years, existed in Great Britain, there has been 
no lack of amateur enthusiasm for this branch of music. 
The Report on Musical Life in England, recently published by 
.P.E.P. as part of The Arts Enquiry, bears witness to the multitude 
of amateur operatic societies, and to the genuine enterprise 
which many of these societies display. Foremost among them, 
as one might expect, are those connected with the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. To Cambridge goes the credit of 
reviving, in 1911, Mozart's The Magic Flute, which had long 
been neglected and never properly understood, and a series of 
Purcell’s operas which stimulated a new interest in the composer. 
Before 1914 opera was only staged occasionally at Oxford, 
the production of Fidelio in 1909 being the most important. In 
1925, however, an Opera Club was founded by a number of 
undergraduates, the present Professor of Music being one of 
the prime movers. Their first production was a revival of 
Monteverdi's Orfeo, edited by J. A. Westrup, who also conducted 
the performances. Monteverdi, whose Coronation of Poppaea was 
given in 1927, and Gluck have had the special attention of the 
Club, though more modern operas have also been presented. 
This year Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris was chosen for per- 
formance, and once again the members of the Opera Club 
showed how a company of keen amateurs could present a 
neglected masterpiece sufficiently well to make its greatness 
evident. Iphigenia in Tauris had not been performed, so far as I 
can discover, in England within living memory; indeed, the 
only modern performance I have been able to trace is one in 
Frankfurt during the inter-war years. Yet it was evident that 
this is a finer work than the well-known Orpheus and the com- 
paratively familiar Alceste. It has not the same wealth of 
attractive melodies that have won Orpheus its popularity, but 
there is far more real dramatic power and a more consistent 
excellence in the music. Here, one feels, Gluck had perfected 
the new style, in which Orpheus and Alceste were the first essays. 
It would be absurd to suggest that the young singers, who 
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took the parts of Orestes and Pylades, were capable of giving 
full expression to the strong human emotions of their parts, 
especially as these emotions are embodied in histrionic con- 
ventions so alien to our modern naturalistic ideas of acting. 
- But Mr. Simon Mosley at least conveyed the anguish of Orestes’ 
mad scene, and, like most of the singers, he phrased his music 
with a real feeling for the shape of the melodies. Miss Barbara 
Rawson, a young singer at the beginning of her career, gave as 
good an account of Iphigenia as could be expected in a part 
that demands experience and a more heroic voice. The chorus, 
as so often in amateur performances, set an example of vitality 
and clarity in the singing of the words, which our professional 
companies would do well to imitate, and the orchestra, almost 
entirely composed of undergraduates, gave a remarkably 
finished performance under Professor Westrup's direction. 


Covent Garden Opera 


In its three years of existence the Royal Opera has built up 
a repertory of which any opera-house might be proud. The 
present season has included performances of The Magic Flute, 
The Marriage of Figaro, Fidelio, Der Rosenkavalier and Britten's 
Peter Grimes, as well as the stock operas of Verdi, Bizet and 
Puccini, by which any opera must be sustained. The latest 
addition to the repertory is Strauss’s Salome, which was followed 
by a revival of Boris Godunov. 

Having engaged Mme. Welitsch, who is certainly the best 
living singer of the part, as Salome, it was a pity that the 
direction did not ensure support for her splendid performance 
by a more adequate cast and a production in keeping with the 
style of Strauss’s opera and of Mme. Welitsch's conception of 
the principal part. The décor of the production was entrusted to 
Salvador Dali, who designed an elaborately ineffective setting 
and some quite ludicrous costumes for the lesser characters. 

Certainly the production of Borts was improved by the 
omission of some of the unnecessary producer’s embroideries 
which spoilt, for example, the great scene with the chiming 
clock. A good many stylistic errors and mishandlings of the 
action remain, but this Boris is a magnificent spectacle and 
M. Boris Cristoff, the young Bulgarian singer, who made his 
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English début in the leading role is a first-rate actor with a 
splendid voice. He has been likened to Chaliapin, but, though 
he seems to have modelled his interpretation on that of the 
great Russian bass, he has at present neither his forceful 
personality nor, it must be added, the selfishness as an actor, 
which Chaliapin developed in his later years. M. Cristoff has 
made records of two scenes from the opera for H.M.V. which 
give a good idea of his quality as a singer. 


“Faust? Recorded 


As a contribution to the bi-centenary of Goethe, the Gramo- 
phone Company (H.M.V.) has issued a recording of Gounod's 
Fausí made by a mainly French cast of singers under the 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. This is one of the most 
satisfactory operatic recordings I have heard. The balance 
between voices and orchestra is well maintained throughout 
and the dramatic effect of voices singing at a distance or 
behind the scenes is carefully preserved. The playing of the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra is most beautiful and brings 
out vividly the delicacy and good craftsmanship of Gounod's 
scoring. The three principal singers, Mme. Georgi-Boué, M. 
George-Noré and M. Roger Rico, are quite in the first class, 
and the whole performance will be a revelation to those who 
have heard Faust only in the shocking English translation in 
general use and with indifferent singers. À few cuts have been 
made and the original version is used, thus excluding Valen- 
tine’s sentimental cavatina which was added for the benefit of 
Santley. In addition to the complete set, a number of favourite 
excerpts from this performance are also issued separately. 

H.M.V. have lately been issuing as a supplement to their 
general list a number of recordings of important works of less 
universal appeal. Among them is a large excerpt from Strauss’s 
Elektra, amounting to nearly half the opera beginning with 
Orestes entrance. The famous recognition scene is most 
beautifully sung and recorded by Mme. Erna Schluter and Herr 
Paul Schoefller with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Sir Thomas Beecham, who first introduced the opera to London 
some forty years ago. Another Strauss recording, Ariadne's 
lament from Ariadne auf Naxos, has the melancholy interest of 
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being one of the last records made before her recent death by 
Maria Cebotari. 

The Hungarian String Quartet have added the Sixth Quartet 
to their masterly recordings of Bartok’s music and M. Pierre 
Monteux has directed the San Francisco Orchestra in a no less 
authentic performance of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, of 
which he conducted the famous première in Paris. Like the end 
of the Elektra recording, these records of Stravinsky’s work are 
remarkable for their sonority and exciting dramatic effect. 
Both are a triumph for the H.M.V. technicians, and inciden- 
tally provide an instructive contrast in the use of the vast 
orchestral forces fashionable in the first decades of this century. 
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ENGLISH VILLAGE LIFE 


By Frances Howe. 
| [^ JAMES once said of the old houses in Swiss 


towns: “I wondered of course who lived in them and 

what was society in Altdorf, longing plaintively, in the 
manner of roaming Americans, for a few stray crumbs from 
the native social board, with my fancy vainly beating its wings 
against the great blank wall, behind which, in travel-haunted 
Europe, all gentle private interests nestle away from intrusion. 
Here, as elsewhere, I was struck by the mere surface-relation of 
the Western tourist to the soil he treads." 

Here as elsewhere it is difficult to realize that one's own 
country would appear secretive to the tourist, yet so I suppose 
it must. Ánd as more and more Americans and Canadians 
come over with their cars they will realize increasingly that 
England does not consist solely of Stratford-on-Avon or the 
Tower of London; not even of the great ports or the hive-like 
industrial areas, busily bridging the gap beneath a perpetual 
pall of smoke. There are quite large tracts through which you 
can motor even to-day and learn little about the country except 
that it is pretty, and that along the roads which wind north, 
south and west from London there are scattered villages, 
looking rather as though a giant had used the cottages instead 
of confetti in a paper-chase. 

But what goes on in those villages? What sort of life do the 
people lead, and what kind of people are they? Stop your car 
in the middle of one in the afternoon and wait. Most likely 
nothing will happen. No one will peep from behind curtains; 
no one will ask if you want anything or have lost your way, 
because country people have an aptitude for minding their 
own business, anyway outwardly, and it never seems to occur 
to them that one might be lost in a district which is so familiar 
to them. | 

The foreigner is not alone in experiencing—if he does—a 
sense of intrusion in an English village. “I don't know how 
you can live here," a London van driver recently said to me. 
“Tt gives me the willies. It's so quiet—as if everyone were 
asleep, or dead." Well, of course, that air of tranquillity is 
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entirely misleading. A village is an extremely busy place, but 
the nature of its industry makes it quiet. The women are 
occupied in their houses, probably alone or with only a small 
child with whom to converse; the men are in the fields, perhaps 
as much as a quarter of a mile apart. There can be no hum of 
activity, no music while they work, no clatter of commercial 
transport. But the industry and work and commerce are there 
all right. 

To people who don’t work on it the land is romantic and 
inspiring. They revel in the first flowers and the gold of last 
leaves, but for the farmer the seasons are marked by an endless 
cycle of tasks which are almost bound to inflict some more or 
less acute bodily discomfort upon him. He lives in the open 
when it is too cold, too wet, too hot; his clothes are always dirty 
and to a large extent he works alone, for which reason he is 
frequently a rather silent man who will do no more than nod 
as he passes you in the road. This is not because he is un- 
friendly, but because silence is as much a habit as chattering. 

The life of the farmer’s wife is also hard. ‘Those picturesque 
cottages which delight the traveller’s eye are not always so 
much fun to run. The best of them are draughty and dark; 
the worst have no light or sanitation, which entails the extra 
work of lamp trimming. To our shame, some of the remoter 
villages still have no water beyond the communal pump. So 
in the afternoons when everything seems so quiet, the woman 
is probably out shopping, scrounging for the little extra which 
country appetites demand above the rations and the scope of 
the village shop. She will have walked to the bus stop, which 
may well be a mile away, and if she is lucky she will have got 
a place on the bus which probably runs only once every two 
hours, but because of the lack of petrol for car owners buses 
are overcrowded and a great deal of tedious trudging has to 
be done. When she gets home the over-fives return from school 
to clamour for tea, and a new round begins. No, there is not 
much sleep in the afternoon for country people. 

But everyone who lives in a village is not attached to the 
land. Far from it. Owing to the income-levelling process which 
has been going on for the last twenty years, a lot of cottages 
are now occupied by small families or single women who, a 
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Villagers at work: (above) smithy rasping a horse's hoof, (below) thatching 
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| generation ago, would have lived in small houses with one or 
two servants. You can always spot these cottages by their 
gardens. When you see a flower garden built round a lawn, no 
matter how small, you may be sure that it does not belong to 
a land worker. During the war, too, a large number of business 
men who left towns for the greater safety of their children 
developed a liking for the country and settled there. So each 
morning part of the male population hurries by car to the 
nearest town or railway station, to return in the evening like 
any suburban dweller. And one must not forget the manor 
house, round which most villages have grown. It is perhaps the 
continuity of these old houses that has kept the English village 
from disintegrating like its prototype in France. 

It is a mistake to suppose that country life is static, either in 
itself or in its evolution. There is an agreeable blending of the 
old and new in the natural growth of villages. Carefully designed 
new cottages stand without disharmony beside those which 
can boast two or three hundred years of useful life, while 
Queen Victoria letter-boxes are tended by postmen who drive 
smart little motor vans. The inhabitants, who have a way of 
looking as though they have spent all their lives in one spot, 
have in many instances done nothing of the sort. There is a 
surprising and constant trade for the furniture remover, due 
largely to the fact that when a farm worker changes his job he 
has usually to change his cottage as well. 

When newcomers arrive there is not as a rule a rush to 
welcome them-—not through any lack of neighbourliness but 
because, oddly enough, the lives of villagers are so full. It is 
obvious that the elementary business of living takes much 
longer in the country than in towns, and added to that country 
people of all classes have gardens and frequently animals to 
tend. So the simple activities of the village club are often 
patronized out of a desire to make a success of it, rather than 
for sheer entertainment. It must also be remembered that in 
a village everyone knows everybody else so that the scope of 
acquaintance is large and the demands made on everyone’s 
time proportionate. 

Social activities in a village are roughly on three planes. 
There is the private entertaining which in these days is limited 
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mostly to afternoon tea or six o’clock drinks, neither of which 
is easy. Then there is the Women’s Institute, which is both 
useful and recreational, and finally there is the village club. 

The club sponsors dances, lectures, whist drives, amateur 
dramatics and a horticultural show, all of which may seem a 
little dull to the outsider, but there are two elements which 
add piquancy. One is the organized social life of the village, 
with its roots in tradition; the other is a certain clash of tempera- 
ments in so small and close-knit a community, adding consider- 
ably to the enjoyment of everyone except the vicar, whose 
work these days is more in the nature of a welfare officer than 
a spiritual mentor, and whose task it is to stimulate in one 
direction and soothe in another. e 

But are all villages the same? Or would such an assumption : 
be an unwarrantable generalization? As you drive across 
England the difference between one county and another is as 
marked and as astonishing in aspect as is the difference between - 
France and Switzerland. There is little similarity in the warm, 
luscious villages of Devon and the austerity of Cornwall; 
Sussex villages are compact and richly coloured, while those 
of neighbouring Hampshire are more pastel and spacious. The 
villages of the south are as a whole softer than those of the 
north, as are their inhabitants, but the life in all of them has 
much the same pattern, and the people can be relied upon to 
respond to any given set of circumstances in much the same 
way. 

Of course, as you wander through England the tones of 
dialect are still to be found in the speech of every countryman, 
even if he does not consciously speak true dialect. Where he 
does, his conversation may well become unintelligible to anyone 
outside his own county. A Kentish man does not need to go to 
Wales or Scotland to find himself linguistically out of his depth. 
Suffolk or Durham can do that for him, and to the foreign 
tourist trying to make out all the strange sounds he may hear 
in England one can only extend sympathy and an assurance 
that it is nearly as difficult for us. 


JOHN PIPER 
By Puur Hendy 


OHN PIPER’S decorations painted for the dining-room 

of the new British Embassy at Rio de Janeiro represent a 

distinct landmark in the history of British art. The new 
building has been designed for the Ministry of Works by 
Robert Prentice, F.R.I.B.A., an English resident in Rio. The 
interior decoration has been designed by the Ministry’s draughts- 
men in London, and, through the Director of the Victoria and 
. Albert Museum, Piper was commissioned to paint five large 
canvases for the dining-room. 

By Act of Parliament the National Gallery and the Tate 
Gallery are empowered to lend British pictures for the decora- 
tion of British embassies abroad; and they often do so. But they 
naturally consider it their duty to keep their best for exhibition 
to the public at home, and with the single exception of the vast 
Turner Bequest, the two galleries have few more outstanding 
examples than are needed for home consumption, whether of 
old British pictures or new—and particularly of new. Since the 
war the Ministry has allocated a small sum every year to the 
purchase of modern art; but this is the first commission of its 
kind that the Ministry has ever given. I hope it will be only the 
first of many. 

It should be, for it could not have been given more judiciously. 
Piper is very learned in English architecture and architectural 
history; and he has studied it all his life not as a would-be 
architect, but for its pictorial effect. For ten years or more he 
has used old buildings of every style and period for paintings 
in oil and watercolour; but he has been especially successful 
| with the buildings of the Regency because of the consciously 
| pictorial effect for which they were planned and of the colour 
. which he can transfer from their painted stucco on to his own 
. canvas or paper. Prentice has designed the new Embassy in 
the Regency style; and Piper's five tall canvases represent 
| street scenes from Cheltenham and Brighton and Bath. They 
. contain no figures—though I have seen studies of the nude, I 
. do not remember seeing any composition by Piper that did— 
. and are principally a kind of nostalgic complement to the 
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architecture which they decorate. They are a moving reminder 
of the real old thing at home. 

Piper began his career as an artist comparatively late; he 
was twenty-five when he gave up practising as a solicitor in 
the firm which his father had founded in the City of West- 
minster, and went to the Slade School of Art. We are told, 
however, by John Betjeman in his monograph (John Piper, 
Penguin Books, 1944) that he had started tracing stained glass 
at the age of twelve and was secretary to the Surrey Archzo- 
logical Society before he was out of his teens. Stained glass and 
archeology are still the foundations of his art as we see it to-day. 
At twenty-one, however, he had produced a book of poems 
and for some time after he gave up the law he earned his 
living partly as a critic of literature and music, as well as 
of art. Romantic literature has added a strong flavour at 
times. Betjeman also tells us that the first pictures which he 
exhibited, at twenty-eight, “were chiefly noticeable for their 
interest in texture.” Texture is a very noticeable interest 
to-day. 

Piper is, first and foremost, a kind of painter-craftsman. In 
the course of his quite short career he has gone through a 
variety of seemingly contradictory phases; but there has been 
no fundamental inconsistency because of his over-riding 
interests in methods of craftsmanship and in decorative effects. 
Some of his earliest pictures were collages, or at least paintings 
embellished with patterns of perforated paper or bits of coloured 
foil. He took a great interest in typography and, for the three 
or four years of its life, arranged the layout of Axis, the magazine 
of abstract art founded by his wife Myfanwy Evans. He was 
fascinated by the various processes of reproduction, and in 
1939 published a book of Brighton Aquatints. In these there was 
still an echo of the collages; but they also proclaimed his new 
interest in Regency stucco, and this implied a movement away 
from the purism, the almost Puritanism of the intervening 
years. From the collages and the “paintings chiefly noticeable 
for their interest in texture" he had gone on to skeletonic 
"constructions," with rods and wire, etc.; and from these to 
abstract paintings, which had a minimum of texture. 

lhe abstract paintings were a brief phase, lasting scarcely 
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more than a year; but I am not sure that they are not the most 
- beautiful painting of this kind that has been produced in 
England, or that they do not represent Piper at his best. Their 
flat, sharp-edged areas of colour, laid, for the most part verti- 
cally, like strips of paper, seem to be a frank acceptance of the 
fact that he is not a plastic draughtsman. They are angular in 
shape, and red, black and white are apt to stand out sharply 
from quiet dark greys and grey-blues and brown-mauves. But 
there is a deliciously cool equilibrium between them, which 
makes them exist calmly in their own right. They are a personi- 
fication of Piper himself: tall, thin and angular; calm, con- 
scientious and singularly self-contained. That he never stops 
working is obvious enough, from the extent of his output in 
several fields; but he also has a reputation for being very 
businesslike and delivering always on time. 

So at first the almost melodramatic romanticism to which 
he came next was something of a surprise. It was prepared by 
a number of pictures in which texture returned and squared 
areas of richly contrasted textures took shape, when one looked 
again, as ruinous buildings in the moonlight. But the moon 
soon brightened, and the black shadows lengthened and 
sharpened, to reveal romantic buildings standing in space; and 
then, when Piper was employed as a war-artist, came the lurid 
glow of the fires which the incendiaries raised in London and 
Bath. These are melodrama in their lighting; but they are also 
stained glass in the glow of their colour, got by thin glazes over 
thickly textured white impasto. Piper’s oil paint is rarely, if 
ever, applied with a brush. He puts on colour with a rag, 
manipulating it with his thumb this way and that much as 
the old-time painter-decorator gets “marbled” effects by rag- 
rolling and the use of combs and sponges. ‘The tricks of manipu- 
lation grew quickly in freedom and variety; they give luminosity 
to colours which can be richly sonorous. But their arbitrary 
quality, their tendency to have comparatively little relation to 
the character of the forms make some pictures resemble scene- 
painting on a miniature scale. 

His romanticism and his method of painting alike suggested 
him to those who were looking for theatrical designers. He 
designed the sets and the dresses for the ballet of The Quest, 
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with music by Walton and choreography by Frederick Ashton, 
and for Benjamin Britten’s opera Lucretia. 

Yet until now his best romantic paintings have perhaps been 
done in water-colour; for here he uses the medium as skilfully 
but with less ambition and with a truer sense of atmosphere. 
H.M. the Queen commissioned from him a set of views in water- 
colour of Windsor Castle and Park. For Sir Osbert Sitwell he 
has done two sets, of Renishaw Hall, in Yorkshire, and of 
Montegufoni, near Florence. During the war our isolation 
assisted the growth of a second English Romantic revival. 
Piper’s paintings, tinged with the tendency to melodrama of 
some nineteenth-century pictures produced under rather 
similar circumstances, are the most important expression of 
this movement in paint. Whether in Yorkshire or Surrey or 
Tuscany, the search for the picturesque would seem to have led 
him consistently into weather of the most darkly ominous kind. 
The monotony of his mood, however, is relieved by his archi- 
tectural learning and his topographical sense. 

The new canvases representing the Regency architecture of 
Brighton, Cheltenham and Bath are his most ambitious work 
to date. They sum up the practice and experience of the last 
ten years; and the virtuosity of his painting, his theatrical sense 
of light, more highly developed than ever, seem best adapted 
to these decorations for a sophisticated dining-room. The pale 
yellows, the black and white that he used in his first Regency 
studies have grown subtler and are richly offset with orange 
and magenta and blue; there is a glow like stained glass. The 
designs are his strongest and most compact; and, above all, they 
amount to a very sympathetic, imaginative interpretation of 
the style of architecture in which he is most versed. 


NEW LITERATURE 
THE PASSION OF POPE 


By KENNETH Younc 


«EW LIGHT ON POPE. By Norman 
Ault. Methuen. 30s. 
HE PLEASURES OF POPE. 
Selected by Peter Quennell. Hamish 
Hamilton. 159. 
he reclamation of Alexander Pope from 
«e low esteem into which he fell during the 
«neteenth century—both personally and 
3 a poet—has been carried a big step 
arther by the publication of Mr. Ault’s 
4Xographical and bibliographical studies, 
4€ result of twenty years of research. 
Already by 1930, when Dr. Edith Sitwell 
rote her discerning and close scrutiny of 
'ope as a poet, it had begun to be realized 
4at the usual conception of him as a cold, 
mal writer who conceived and wrote his 
oetry in his wits ("genuine poetry being 
onceived in the soul") was not merely 
true but also irrelevant. It is now gene- 
ally accepted that Pope's poetry is, indeed, 
uite the opposite: passionate, often 
»mantic:and colourful—Mr. Ault shows, 
y charts, that he uses colour words more 
equently than any other English poet, 
acluding even Keats. His satiric pieces, 
20, are no longer regarded as exercises on 
«assical models, but rather studies, redolent 
nth the atmosphere of London life and 
ociety in the eighteenth century, by a man 
f feeling who was far more psychologically 
omplicated than some of the too vocally 
aaladjusted Romantics, revered to excess 
ay Victorian critics. His Rape of the Lock 
nd the sombre, cataclysmic Dunciad are 
so appreciated at more nearly their real 
alue. 
With this reassessment of the poet, critics 
„egan to wonder about the man. Was he 
eally, as the nineteenth century saw him, 
Me perfidious, malicious little cripple 
vhose mind was as twisted as his body, who 
aade unprovoked and spiteful attacks on 
4s contemporaries (particularly Addison, 
aeld in awful esteem at that time), and who 
ven tried to swindle posterity by altering 
she dates of his writings? Critics like Dr. 
‘itwell, Professor Dobrée and Professor 
tillotson suspected that much of this story 
vas legendary: scholars like Professor 


Sherburn and now Mr. Ault show how well 
founded their instinct was, 

He begins by proving through several 
new attributions, in conjunction with such 
poems as The Court Ballad and Sandy’s Ghost, 
that there was a deep fund of irresponsible 
fun in Pope. In addition, he could poke 
gentle fun at his friends— Swift for his long 
sermons, Teresa Blount for her dislike of 
books—and at himself, even at his physical 
shortcomings: “One does not like your 
looks, nor t'other my Shape." None of these 
qualities fits in with the usual picture of 
malignity. 

But when brutal stories of these defor- 
mities were put about in a scurrilous manner 
by such people as Curll, the purblind 
publisher, Dennis the choleric critic, Gildon 
and above all Colly Cibber, then Pope hit 
back—hard and sometimes immortally; 
sometimes by other than poetic means, as 
in the famous case of the purge. And it is 
for this that he has been castigated. 

Mr. Ault brings further evidence to show, 
also, that Pope could be generous even to 
those who had libelled him abominably in 
his person and most private concerns. Thus, 
he helped to organize a stage benefit for 
Dennis, who, in old age, had fallen on evil 
days; and although Addison, the great 
Mogul of literature, behaved to Pope—as 
Mr. Ault proves for the first time—in a very 
shabby way and fully deserved his pinioning 
in the celebrated “Damn with faint praise” 
lines, yet Pope forgave him and afterwards 
wrote a long epistle praising his services to 
taste and morals. 

Mr. Ault is equally convincing in his new 
light on Pope's redating of his works, secing 
this as a foible rather than a crime, and his 
editing of his letters. And his methods in 
building up bis cases are as fascinating as a 
well-worked-out detective story. 

What he has detected is largely unassail- 
able, His main thèse is well proved. It is when 
he draws wider conclusions that one begins 
to wonder, Pope is evidently not as black a 
character as he had been painted; but is he 
quite as white as Mr. Ault would have us 
believe? Pope was after all a man of his 


42 
age, and some of his attacks are quite as 
bad, ethically and morally, as those made 
upon him. He was a genius and a great 
poet, but he lived in the eighteenth century 
when society was at once polished and 
brutal, civilized and grossly inhumane. In 
other words, Pope was a man, and Mr. Ault 
does tend to make him something of an angel. 

There are other things. Mr Ault shows 
that Pope had a passion for dogs, and 
jumps to the conclusion that this proves his 
“innate humanitarianism.” It does not; 
there are many people — we have all met 
them—who take immense care of their pets 
and none of their relations or the beggar at 
their door. A psychological explanation 
may be more relevant, particularly in the 
case of Pope, a cripple, whose relations with 
women are still wrapped in mystery. 

There are several other objections of this 
kind that can be made, but they do not 
detract from the immense importance of 
this book, The author himself with the 
modesty of the true scholar puts the matter 
succinctly when he writes: 


So far from attempting a sketch of the 
poet's life, (this book) has to do only with 
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those episodes, encounters and circumstant 

which are affected by this new knowledg 

Nevertheless . . . several considerable st 

tions of his biography must in future be 1 

orientated, if not largely rewritten. 

It is for that we now wait—but without M 
Ault's assiduity and devotion to the high« 
scholarly ideals a new and truer picture 
this great poct would not be possible. 

Mr. Quennell’s introduction to his sele 
tion of Pope's poems, which appears simi 
taneously, naturally contains none of tl 
new data, and parts of it, therefore, a 
obviously already outdated. But too ma» 
of his critical remarks are equally ov 
dated. He is still worrying about such le 
nineteenth-century irrelevancies as wheth 
certain passages in the poems are ‘‘primar> 
poetic," and he is given to snobbish remar 
such as: “The couplet . . . was not one 
those polished generalizations with which ! 
less intelligent readers commonly associa 
him.” For the rest, it is full of rather outwo. 
tag ends from Dr. Sitwell and others. E 
selection of poems is adequate, and the bo 
Itself is so nicely printed and produced th 
it gives extra delight in reading the poems 
no mean achievement. 


THE BRONTE FAMILY 
By Paun HENDERSON 


THE FOUR BRONTES. By Lawrence 
and E. M. Hanson. Oxford University 
Press. 255. 

The Hansons’ book is the first to deal on 
such an extended scale with Charlotte, 
Branwell, Emily and Anne Bronté as a 
family unit. Eschewing all interpretative 
speculation, they keep close to the facts, 
writing soberly and without exaggeration 
and relying upon the story itself to provide 
its own drama. The result is a work which 
combines to quite a remarkable extent the 
virtues of readability with reliability. Even 
the literary judgments have an air of 
finality. 

The Brontés lived in a double isolation. 
Not only was Haworth itself remote from 
the world, but the parsonage stood at the 
very end of the village facing the moors, 
and the parson’s daughters had little or no 
contact with the village folk. In fact they 
knew hardly anything of the social life of 
their time and relied in their novels largely 


upon the material of dreams and wh 
Charlotte described as “the fiery imagin 
tion that at times eats me up and makes n 
feel Society as it is, wretchedly insipid 
Shut away from the world, shut up in ther 
selves, sharing their ideas and enthusiasr 
from childhood, collaborating as childr« 
in the production of miniature newspape 
and books, the members of this family hz 
an unusually powerful influence upon eac 
others development, Admittedly this gav 
their novels and poems, when they grew uy 
a certain common tone. Having set out r 
present the Brontés as a family unit, tl 
Hansons go still further and write th: 
"they were as near one person as coul 
well be imagined. And yet they we: 
not one person, but four very differe» 
people." 

The enigma of the family is, of cours 
Emily. Compared to her, Charlotte, Bra» 
well and Anne are transparency itsel 
though there has always been some speculi 
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n about Emily’s relationship with Bran- 
1l. We know, for instance, that she had 
xe. sympathy than the self-righteous 
4arlotte with her brother when he began 
drown in drink and opium the misery\of 
i frustrated passion for his employer's 
‘fe. It may even be, the Hansons think, 
at Emily and he worked together on 
uthering Heights. But all this does not mean 
at it was through Branwell that Emily 
vas able to live at second-hand a life of 
‘my emotion," or that "Remembrance," 
e of the finest of her poems, had its origin 
Branwell's ravings about Mrs. Robinson. 
n her relations with her family," confess 
€ Hansons, “Emily is at ber most 
fling.” 
But it is precisely in those relations that 
ey have chosen to portray her. They 
nclude that “there is no sign that Emily 
«ed over-much for anyone" and thus 
ive her almost as baffling as they found 
T. The trouble is that unlike the others her 
aracter is not really susceptible of com- 
onsense analysis. The most important 
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side of her stood right outside family life 
and made her ultimately unapproachable. 
It was a quality which terrified Charlotte 
when she found it embodied in Wuthering 
Heights and gave her the ability to handle 
completely savage and even supernatural 
material with the matter-of-factness and 
detachment of Jane Austen. Unlike Char- 
lotte and unlike the whole world of Vic- 
torian novelists, Emily Bronté remained 
entirely amoral and simple and direct in 
her approach. Jane Eyre and Villette, with 
all their moralizing and verbosity, are 
masterpieces of their time; Wuthering Heights 
is for all time. 

But whereas the character of Emily chills 
and repels, there are few stories in the world 
80 piteous as the very human story of 
Charlotte Bronté with her tiny, unattractive 
exterior and her wild beart, and the terrible 
loneliness and frustration that came with 
literary success. The Hansons tell it most 
admirably, Their book is likely to be for 
some time to come the standard work on 
its subject. 


WHICH WORLD? 
By A. C. Bovyp 


PITAPHS AND OCCASIONS. By 
Roy Fuller. Lehmann. 65. 
OEMS, 1935-48. By Clifford 
Dyment. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
HE PYTHONESS AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Kathleen Raine. Hamish 
Hamilton. 6s. 
‘he infinite complexity of modern life and 
«€ absence of any definite literary tradition 
4n at least, as these three poets testify, 
‘sult in aperçus of living as varied as can be. 
Kr. Fullers poems are, frankly, a dis- 
»pointment; their interest is that they are, 
erhaps, indicative of a common predica- 
«ent. Whilst in the Fleet Air Arm Mr. 
uller produced some serious and moving 
oetry. A sense of cosmic guilt and personal 
sponsibility for catastrophe hung over 
rese uneasy poems of war-time. In this new 
ook the sense of guilt remains but the 
motional impetus that war-time conditions 
agendered is dissipated; the fighting is 
ver, the pattern of bourgeois society is 
wich as before, the Communist "revolu- 


tion” (the inspiration of so many poets of 
the ’thirties) does not seem to have turned 
out according to plan, the atom bombs pile 
up. Mr. Fuller, disillusioned, ‘dyspeptic, 
bookish, half-alive," declares 
. . . Freud and Marx and Dickens found— 
And so do I—souls not profound. 


This may account for his avowed revulsion 
to “romanticism” in contemporary poetry, 
and explain his new poetic attitude—its aim 
is intelligibility, the means a rather shoddy 
* Augustan" manner, in which he provides 
comments on civilization, poems on specific 
“occasions,” and writes some obituaries 
including his own. Among much brittle and 
wry verse, however, there are several poems 
of dignity, and a few expressing a lingering 
faith in human nature. . 

Mr. Dyment, one imagines, is the kind of 
romantic poet of which Mr. Fuller would 
disapprove. His is a subjective world; his 
scale is not vast, he has no particularly 
profound observations to make on civiliza- 
tion in general. He is essentially a poet of 
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feeling; his truthful and unaffected projec- 
tion of individual happiness or individual 
suffering can, nevertheless, serve to discover 
something about the nature of existence or 
clarify an experience common to all. He 
is poignantly aware of man’s loneliness in 
the face of the mystery of nature, and he 
shows with direct and affecting humanity 
the need of love between man and man, 
between man and beast; he has written, too, 
some poems of simple Christian piety. 

These poems are predominantly lyrical 
but not in a conventional, highly polished 
manner; the verses move gently, their slight 
roughness adds to their charm, and is the 
product of a refusal to subjugate integrity 
of feeling to strict metre. This book contains 
sixteen poems not previously published in 
book form and a selection from three former 
books of verse; some of the earlier poems 
have been revised. The new poems are more 
robust in character and broader in outline. 
They are an interesting development but 
do not surpass the earlier work, which is 
remarkable for its disarming purity and its 
quiet yet entirely individual voice. 

Miss Raine is an individualist too, whose 
work has been continuously maturing. The 
natural grace and the fineness of emotion 
displayed in her poems of Christian 
mysticism have not been supplanted, but 
these new poems have taken a slightly 
different direction. She named her last book 
Living in Time; she might have called this 
one "Living in Space"—or whatever it is 
that occupies space: rock, man or nuclei? 
While she continues to exert her power to 
project the self into the elements of the 
physical world, a number of these poems 
take the form of philosophical speculations 
—What is the nature of the universe? 
What is the nature of being?—conducted 
always with the imaginative tension of 
relating that which is transient to the 
eternal. 

These enquiries have often an incandescent 
brilliance that is memorable; The World is 
a breath-taking display of “‘wit writing"; 
the poem is very short, but it is by no means 
very simple: a kaleidoscope of so few words 
with so many shades of meaning expressing 
so much! Another fascinating “conceit” is 
found in Optical Illusion. *Boehme agrees 
with Jasper Maskelyne That all is magic in 
the mind of man,” and the world, it seems, 
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hangs “upon a thought.” Such poems 
The Invisible Spectrum and The Human Fo 
Divine combine wit writing with a deep 
note of passion. In the latter poem the px 
states “The human contours are so cas 
lost," and, revealing a dizzy universe tl 
science has broken down into minute a 
meaningless abstractions, ends with t 


cry: 
Oh man, oh Garden of Eden, there is noth} 
But the will of love to uphold your seemi 
world, 
To trace in chaos the contours of yc 
beloved form! 


Miss Raine has a keen mind that t 
explored many aspects of mythology a 
metaphysics, but to present her as 
intellectual poet would be to give only h: 
the picture. The many revelations 
visionary experience have the impetus 
intense feeling, which this poet is able 
crystallize with ever-growing assurance a 
felicity. 


A GREAT EDUCATIONIST 


MICHAEL ERNEST SADLE 
(1861-1943). By Michael Sadlei 
Constable. 205. 

Sir Michael Sadler, whether in Oxfo 

Leeds or London, was one of the great: 

liberalizing forces in English education 

his generation. That it was a generation 
great Liberals only enhances his significant 

This “Memoir by his Son" does not attem 

to describe or interpret his education 

theories and achievements, for that is to ` 
undertaken by another more expert han 

It is rather & personal, domestic biograpb 

dealing mainly with family problems a» 

relationships, describing the many tant 

lizing but momentous decisions which hi 
to be taken by one who was for ever 

search of generous causes to support, a> 
liberally documented from the priva 
letters and papers inherited by his son. 

has all the charm and illumination whi 
come from filial affection and person 

intimacy with the great man, as well as t 

literary artistry of the professional noveli 

and biographer. 

Seldom can a full and active life hz 
been so consistently devoted to promoti» 
humanistic education. As a young man ! 
was so devoted to the work of Universi 
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Xxtension lectures that in 
890 he refused an invitation 
*om C. P. Scott to become 
ne business manager of 
ae Manchester Guardian. As 
the specialist on Secondary 
;ucation in the Depart- 
aent of Education, he might 
vell have become the first 
‘ecrctary of the new 
"Board," but for the asser- 
iveness of Robert Morant, 
‘hich led to Sadler’s resig- 
ation from the civil service 
a 1909 and his appoint- 
ient as Vice-Chancellor of 
eeds University. At Leeds 
e blossomed forth as an 
rt collector. and took a 
ading part on the Calcutta 
Jniversity Commission of 
918. His last great academic 
ost was Master of Univer- 
«ty College, Oxford. The 
tory of Sadler' life is a 
ersonal chapter in the history of modern 
éritish education, very fittingly told in this 


ascinating volume, 
Davi THOMSON 


THE NATURE OF ART 


MANY OCCASIONS: Essays towards 
the appreciation of several arts. By 
W. B. Honey. Faber. 18s. 

Ar. Honey's appreciation of the arts is 

xceptionally wide. It ranges from painting 

o porcelain, from poetry to pottery and 

lass-making, from sculpture to the ballet 

ind the garden. He treats of all these arts in 
his collection of essays, but his purpose is 
tot primarily to commend one or other of 
hem, but to free the readers mind from 

»xejudice and misconceptions about the 

aature of art and so release or deepen his 

ensibility. He is convinced that misunder- 
tanding springs chiefly "from a confusion 

)etween the art and its occasion, between 

he form imparted to the object by the 

reative gift the artist exercises, and what- 
wer subject-matter or function or national 

'urpose it may have." 

It is this confusion that he aims to clear 
4p, particularly in his four broadcast talks, 
ntitled The Arts in tha Modern World, but 
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Mary Lamb negotiating a stile. Caricature by Tom Hoon repro- 
duced in “Charles Lamb & His Hertfordshire’ by REGINALD 


L. Hmm. Dent 18s. 


more or less in all his essays. The connoisseur 
can easily become an exclusive advocate of 
art for art’s sake. But although Mr. Honey 
stresses again and again that art lives as art 
through the esthetic appeal of its form, he 
admits the importance of the human 
interest that occasions it, He is not a 
dilettante because he conceives art to be a 
creative act, the embodiment of a creative 
vision. It is not, as he insists, a copy of any- 
thing, not even of a world of Platonic Ideas. 
Its rank as art depends entirely on the 
artist’s ability “to create, consciously or 
unconsciously, a poetry of form, a music of 
related parts appropriate to his material.” 
This conception governs least successfully 
his appreciation of poetry to which his 
longest essay is devoted. This is a reprint of 
an introduction to an anthology and is 
itself a choice anthology of quotations. It 
certainly reflects a distinctively personal 
taste. But while we may enjoy his recoil 
from “the bellowings of the unspeakable. 
Macaulay," he has some odd blind spots in 
his sensibility, towards Emily Bronte, for 
example, or Coventry Patmore, and a 
strange unawareness at times of what is 
imaginatively and  zsthetically second- 
rate, His theory, in fact, of what con- 
stitutes the essential enchantment of poetry 
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is surer than his practice in applying it. 
But he is never thus at fault in his apprecia- 
tion of the visual arts in which the esthetic 
and human response are not so subjectively 
involved. He writes, too, with a quiet 
distinction himself and as suggestively of 
the relations of art and nature as of those of 
the artist and society. 


Hues DPA. FAUSSET 


EGYPTOLOGY 


THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS 
EGYPT. By Margaret A. Murray. 
Stdewick & Jackson. 30s. 

The spectacular glamour of the country’s 

antiquities has ensured a popular interest 

in Egyptology during its comparatively 
brief scientific existence. Sensational exca- 
vations, coming at a time when Press and 
camera were alertly equipped to “tell the 
world," achieved wide and immediate 
publicity. Lacking an explanatory literature 
either ancient or modern, this was bound to 
result in some hasty misinterpretations of 
religion and sociology on Western lines. 
Partly digested facts and misread appear- 
ances, if rarely subscribed to by workers in 
the field, have seeped through to the general 
public, which is apt to believe, for instance, 
in primitive customs of animal worship and 
sexual immorality quite foreign to one of 
the greatest civilizations of the world. Few 
people, alas, have leisure to study so 
beautifully remote a subject as Egyptology, 
despite its temporary lure for tourists from 

Cairo. And without special study miscon- 

ceptions formed early are often hard to 

dislodge. 
For a popular general picture that is also 
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a healthy corrective to muddled & 
romanticized ideas Miss Murray’s lavis! 
illustrated volume is admirable. Herself 
long-honoured Egyptologist, she frames Ł 
book in dedicatory and memorial tribu 
to Sir Flinders Petrie, whose material & 
interpretive discoveries established the wh: 
modern science of archeology, besides filli 
in a large part of the detail. This dete 
classified in Miss Murray's narrative uno» 
the headings of History, Religion, Soc 
Conditions and so on, has been selected a 
compressed without ever growing dull, » 
gives as balanced and all-round a pictu 
as the general reader can wish for. M 
Murray's outlook is refreshingly, oft 
astringently, clear in those cases whe 
woolliness or false comparisons have be 
most noticeable, 

SYLVA NORMAN 


A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITIC 


INCLINATIONS. By Edward Sac 

ville-West. Secker S Warburg. 125. 6 
One of our most distinguished and perce 
tive critics, Mr. Sackville-West brings to t' 
literature of three countries an eruditi 
and a knowledge of other arts which nev 
obscure his intuitive apprehension of 
writers essential personality. Inclined P 
nature, as he explains in his preface to the 
essays, to art which is difficult, higb 
organized and “late,” he is able to app 
ciate the broader strokes of writers who s 
life less subtly but on a larger scale. Thus! 
writes „sympathetically not only of t 
aspects of Dickens which commend him 
our own age, but also of those Dickensi: 
qualities which we now regard as sen 
mental excesses. Indeed, Mr. Sackville-Wt 
illustrates the excellences of a writer throu 
his very faults and limitations, a meth: 
which makes criticism constructive ai 
illuminating. 

One may feel, at times, as with t 
brilliant essay on André Malraux, that Ł 
efforts to overcome a natural instinct 
favour of personal values draw him too f. 
into the opposite camp. The intellectu 
nihilism of Malraux is a grave defect whic 
his great gifts as a writer can never obscur 
That he is the poet of collective sufferi 
we may agree, yet must insist that as tb 
individual disappears from view so does t] 
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“ower and function of individual comment. 
lowever, Mr. Sackville-West’s resolute 
atholicity is his great quality as a critic, 
nd it is seen here to advantage in subjects 
s varied as the poetry of Stefan George, 
he novels of Miss Compton-Burnett and 
diss Bowen, the significance of The Witch 
f Edmonton, the "true realism" (here is a 
lue) of Frangois Mauriac and the con- 
rasted realism of Zola, 
Marw HANNAH 


SOUTH AMERICAN DIARY 


CHE CONDOR AND THE COWS. By 

Christopher Isherwood. Methuen. 215. 
‘fr, Isherwood's new book, ostensibly 
«abel as opposed to fiction, 1s still the product 
of recognizably the same ''camera-eye" as 
‘ecorded, so exactly but imaginatively, pre- 
war England and pre-Nazi Germany. It is 
n a sense a disappointment that Mr. 
{sherwood should have broken this over- 
ong silence with something so detached in 
ts immediacy, so remote from the more real 
ssues of the novelist's art. Perhaps, and let 
as hope so, The Condor and the Cows merely 
represents Mr. Isherwood’s first attempt at 
zetting his hand in for the greater stylization 
and selectivity the novel demands. 

The hand at any rate has lost little of its 
cunning. The pages of this South American 
diary are brittle with beautifully observed 
vignettes, mostly of people, created with 
superb economy; with political or cultural 
situations evoked from single details and 
substantiated by the significant litter the 
“camera-cye” has developed. The writing 
is always alive, amusing, and immediate in 
its perceptions. The two things lacking— 
somewhat serious in a travel book—are a 
feeling for landscape and stricter control 
over routine information. There is too much 
“Here we are in X" and too little of what X 
looks like. Mr. Isherwood is not a con- 
scientious traveller, and many of the most 
remarkable things on his route he either 
does not bother to visit or to mention. He 
practises, in effect, the novelist’s art, which 
tends to inform on specialized human 
situations rather than on general conditions. 
Sometimes, as in his notes on people like 
Senora Peron, this works; at others, as in his 
inadequate descriptions of the Andes, it 
does not. 
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Mermen on a Babylonian Seal. Drawing 
from “From Cave Painting to Comic Strip" by 
Lancelot Hoosen. Parrish. 215. 


None the less, anyone interested in South 
America, cultural warfare, or good writing 
(albeit on holiday), will find The Condor and 
the Cows fascinating. Mr. Isherwood in an 
exemplary summary re-creates his impres- 
sions of an Empire in its final stage of 
dissolution. 

It is a world that Mr. Caskey’s photo- 
graphs, which accompany Mr. Isherwood's 
text, brilliantly suggest. 

ALAN Ross 


LITERARY DETECTION 


SHAKESPEARE'S.SONNETS 
DATED. By Leslie Hotson. Hart- 
Davis. 215. 

Dr. Leslie Hotson continues to make 

brilliant discoveries, His new book, written 

in his somewhat too breezy style, contains 
sixteen essays, many of which have appeared 
in periodicals. One reveals that John Day 
slew Henry Porter in a duel, and another 
describes a brawl at the Mermaid Tavern; 
the rest are concerned with Shakespeare and 

his acquaintances. Dr. Hotson fills in a 

few details about the poet’s father; he 

supports the theory that Shakespeare, 
before his marriage, was an actor in 

Lancashire; and he throws light on the 

Mountjoys, with whom Shakespeare after- 

wards lodged. He identifies a witness on 

the Gate-House agreement as Mine Host of 
the Mermaid Tavern; he argues that 

Shakespeare wrote an epitaph on Elias 

James, a brewer; and he thinks that Love’s 

Labour’s Won, mentioned by Meres, is 

another name for Troilus and Cressida. 

But the title essay is easily the most 
important. Dr. Hotson thinks that the 

“mortal moon" of Sonnet 107 was the 
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Spanish Armada in crescent formation; 
that the “pyramids” of Sonnet 123 were a 
topical reference to the obelisks moved by 
Pope Sixtus V before 1589; and that “the 
blow of thralled discontent’? in No. 124 
refers to the assassination of Henry III in 
1589. The whole sonnet sequence, Dr. 
Hotson argues, was therefore written while 
Shakespeare was still in his early twenties, 
though he does not explain why the poet 
should refer to himself as 
Beated and chopp'd with tann'd antiquity. 

If this theory wins general acceptance— 
and I think we must admit that most of the 
sonnets were written by 1589—they cannot 
have been addresed to Southampton. 
Dr. Hotson tantalizingly mentions that he 
is "grooming a candidate" for the role of 
Mr. W. H. 


2 


KENNETH MUR 


PAUL NASH 


OUTLINE: An Autobiography. By 

Paul Nash. Faber. 305. 

The sub-title's claim is at once too large 
and too modest. Nash died when his auto- 
biography was at halfway, and though we 
have his notes for its continuance they are, 
for us, keys to unknown doors. But this 
graceful book holds more than his broken 
story. There are thirty pages of letters, very 
revealing letters, and there are seven essays 
selected from his writings. Already aware 
of Nash's stature as a painter, readers will 
find here a measure of the man. 

All painters write well. Their ability to 
convey vivid images is worth the study of 
professional writers, for it seems the result 
of eye training. Nash is no exception. The 
opening pages of his autobiography, the 
description of a lady (casually met and not 
mentioned again) on p. 157—these and 
other passages would willingly be left un- 
touched by any novelist. 

As a boy he failed for the Navy and, in 
view of the almost diagrammatic nature of 
his pictures, it is surprising to learn that the 
barrier was mathematics. His utter incom- 
prehension of the simplest problem could 
rouse, he tells us, a look of awe on the face 
of even the weariest crammer. Inclination 
rather than overwhelming impulse seems to 
have led him to drawing; if we may believe 
him, he lacked facility, lacked every gift 
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save the most valuable one, a jealoush 
guarded independence. His full and fina 
development is here unchronicled; yet, eve» 
without those missing pages, the foundation 
of his character are firmly traced in the frag 
ment he has left to us. What rose thereo: 
was, in his own word, “inevitable.” 
ARNOLD PALMER 


DOWN THE LONG SLIDE. B; 
Tom Hopkinson, Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 
Setting: a country that emerged from wa> 
and enemy occupation with a totalitariar 
regime of the extreme left. Hero: a revolu- 
tionary of the old guard, ruthless, sometime; 
unscrupulous, but likeable, now head of the 
State Publishing House. A small but un- 
mistakable clue shows him in imminent 
danger from his own masters, and from that 
moment he deftly operates his long-standing 
plan of flight. Within self-imposed limits, 
and without a superfluous word, Mr. 
Hopkinson has produced an exciting and 
completely convincing novel—whose con- 

clusions are inescapable. 


MEN OF STONES. By Rex Warner 
Bodley Head. Qs. 

Melodrama, wherein the events are neither 
less nor more violent than those of Europe's 
recent past, and allegory, for which the 
twisted ideas in totalitarian states offer 
close parallel, give Mr. Warner's new novel 
both persuasion and power. His horror- 
bred hostage in search of faith, and his 
brother, a prison governor with delusions 
of divine power, provide the clash of 
ideologies. A grimmer dénouement to the 
performance of King Lear, officially spon- 
sored to display the prisoners! culture, 
symbolically ends the action. 


DEATH OF A GOD. By Osbert 
Sitwell. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Sitwell’s collection of short stories 
published since 1940 shows him in several 
moods—reminiscent, theatrical, ironic, 
macabre. It is in the last that he excels. 
Elsewhere he is apt to surrender too freely 
to the love of description and ornament 
which he reveals with such admirable 
effect in his autobiographical work. But 
with phantoms he is perfectly at ease, A 
Place of One’s Own has exactly that mixture 
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of the commonplace and the uncanny 
which the perfect ghost story requires. The 
best story in the volume, however, is a 
new one—Staggered Holiday—one of Mr. 
Sitwell’s bloodcurdling evocations of human 
decrepitude. No reader of this tale of old 
ladies from boarding houses—dead or alive, 
who can tell?—will ever again walk with 
equanimity along that sheltered, flowery 
path in Kensington Gardens which is 
sacred to the very old. 


SHE DWELT IN BEAUTY. By Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes was best known as a 
writer of thrillers that had literary com- 
petence as well as thrill—who that read it 
can forget The Lodger? Her last novel is of 
another kind; historical fiction, or fictionized 
history, which is the newer mode. It is the 
story of Napoleon III and Eugénie. French 
by birth, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes was bred 
among vivid memories of the Franco- 
Prussian war and knew well a lady who had 
been an intimate friend of the Empress, so 
she had fresh and first-hand material for a 
picture of Napoleon and Eugénie more 
sympathetic than that usually displayed. 


GEORGE ITI, LORD NORTH AND 
THE PEOPLE, 1779-80. By H. 
Butterfield. Bell. gos. 

“Our ‘French Revolution’ is in fact that of 

1780—the revolution that we escaped.” 

This quotation from Professor Butterfield’s 

Preface at once arouses attention, and a 

close perusal of the book justifies its accen- 

tuation. In 1779 Lord North’s ramshackle 

Government and Lord North himself were 

sustained solely by the determination of 

George III. ‘The American colonies were in 

revolt. Ireland had come almost to open 

rebellion. A French-Spanish fleet roamed 
the Channel, Political consciousness outside 

Parliament was fermenting, notably in 

Yorkshire. How near these circumstances 

brought us to a Revolution very unlike the 

pallid affair of 1688 is shown with a 

scholar’s nicety and with a clearness that 

reaches the less scholarly. 


TITUS OATES. 
Dakers. 215. 
Titus Oates was described by a writer of 


By Jane Lane. 
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fifty years ago as “a human being who ha: 
hitherto repelled the advances of the most 


intrepid of biographers.” Miss Lane has nor 
been daunted by a life of irredeemable base. 
ness that reached its climax of villainy wher 
Oates swore away the lives of innocent mer. 
in the so-called Popish Plot of 1678. Englist 
Protestantism and fear of France ran wilc 
and he was hailed as the Saviour of the 
Nation. Neatly, ruthlessly Miss Lane show 
him for what he was. While convinced of th« 
falsity of the “Catholic” Plot, she seems tc 
accept as genuine the Protestant Plots 
notably the Rye House affair. 


TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA. By 
David Buxton. Lindsay Drummond. 
18s. 

Primarily a book of pictures taken on the 

adventurous journeys of an official locus 

investigator and unofficial archeologist int 
the northern highlands and eastern deserts 

this is a good introduction to the variety o 

Ethiopian life and scene. Mr. Buxton’ 

commentary on the hundred and fort: 

excellent photographs links a vivid medle 

of impressions—of the ancient cities c 

Gondar and Aksum, the rock-hewn monas 

teries and Coptic murals, the Maska 

festivals and Danakil warrior race—to th 
country’s historical and artistic tradition 

Equally at home in native governor’s house 

priest’s hut or village market the autho 

brings the legend of each place alive. 


SNOWDONIA. By F. J. North, Bruce 
Campbell and Richenda Scott 
Collins. 215. 

The intention of Collins’ New Naturalis 
Series— 'to interest the general reader b 
the wild life of Britain by recapturing th 
enquiring spirit of the old naturalists"—i 
here admirably fulfilled. This area in Nort} 
Wales, which is to be our first Nationa 
Park, is known to many holiday-maker 
whose memories will kindle as they read o 
flora and fauna they have half-glimpse 
and a rich courageous history half-knowr 
The geological section is for experts chiefly 
but the most ordinary reader can deligh 
in Mr. Campbell’s description of wild lif 
and Dr. Scott's account of early migran 
races who gave Welsh history and characte 
their individual colour. 
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PRACTICAL PORTRAIT PAINT- 

ING. By Frank Slater. Seeley, Service. 

255. 
Here is a fashionable portrait painter setting 
down, for the benefit of students, the tech- 
nical devices of his profession. There is a 
little more than this — comments on 
numerous reproductions ranging from his 
own work back to Titian, and also sundry 
esthetic reflections—but Mr. Slater, perhaps 
realizing that technical advice is the best, 
if not the only, assistance which one artist 
can give to another, has wisely devoted 
most of his pages to business-like and lucid 
correlation of cause and effect. A useful 
book, which fulfils its purpose. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF LITERATURE. Volume One: 
Poetry. By Lionel Elvin. Sylvan 

. Press. 105. 6d. 

Mr. Elvin concentrates mainly on the work 
of three poets: Milton and the Artificial 
Style, Wordsworth and the Natural Style, 
T. S. Eliot and Impressionistic Style. He 
' demonstrates clearly and simply how these 
poets achieved their effects and why their 
poetry is what it is. Based on lectures 
delivered at Ruskin College, Oxford, his 
book should be of considerable use to all 
students of English at the University 
Extension Lecture stage. It is the first of 


three volumes dealing, respectively, with 
Poetry, the Novel and Drama. 


THE BEDSIDE BARSETSHIRE. 
Compiled by Lance O. Tingay. Hus- 
trated by Gwen Raverat. Faber. 155. 

Readers already at home in the county 

which Anthony Trollope created may find 
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that -this beautifully produced volume 
appeals to them mainly as a reference book 
for it contains a map, a descriptive gazetteé» 
and a "Who's Who" of Barsetshire, witl 
essays on the map and the people of thx 
novels. The bulk of it however is an antho. 
logy in which Mr. Tingay has skilfulh 
brought together long extracts from th: 
six novels to make composite portraits o 
the leading characters, with Mrs. Proudi 
and Mr, Crawley, as one expects, sti 
dominating the assembly. This provide 
an attractive introduction, or re-introduc 
tion, to them, and Mrs. Raverat's drawing: 
are perfectly in keeping. 


MODERN PUBLICITY 1949. Edite 
by F. A. Mercer and C. Rosner 
Studio Publications. | 305. 

Five hundred advertisements (posters, show 

cards, Press advertising, direct mail, etc. 

are here lavishly reproduced in: colour o: 

black and white. The value of the book lie: 

in the fact that these have been selectec 
from ten. times as many which wer 
examined, and are therefore among th: 
best; and that the selection is international 

representing twenty-seven countries. I 

provides an admirable comparative stud) 

of design and enterprise. It is itself a risit 
example of book production. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS: ITALY 
1915-19. Compiled by Brig.-Genera 
Sir James Edmonds and Major 
General H. R. Davies. H.M 
Stationery Office. | 305. 

So little justice has been done by Italiai 
monographs to the vital role played by th. 
six French and four British divisions whicl 
entered Italy after the disaster of Ciaaporett 
that the present volume is of especia 
value. The background of Italian opera 
tions before that is sketched in, and there i: 
a useful Calendar of Principal Events" oi 
all fronts which, with a little expansion 
might have been of the highest service. The 
battle of Vittorio Veneto to those who hav: 
only read the flamboyant Italian handboo! 
will seem entirely different. It is, indeed 
dispassionately described; and there ar 
the usual fine maps and careful! documenta. 
tion to make the volume invaluable on the 
events with which it deals. 
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A GENERAL ELECTION 


T the moment of writing this country is in the midst of a 
General Election the result of which is unknown to me, 
though it will be known to the reader by the time these 

words are in print. The storm is at its full height. The political 
parties are locked in conflict and their spokesmen, summoning 
all their powers as orators or canvassers, are calling on their 
fellow-countrymen to save their country by voting for certain 
candidates and rejecting others. The politicians for the time 
being are divided into sheep and goats, though which are the 
good sheep and which are the wicked goats depends entirely on 
the party you belong to. 

In the two or three weeks preceding polling-day the election 
is an absorbing public event which dwarfs all others. ‘The news- 
papers are full of it. The public-houses become political 
debating clubs. Attendances at theatres and cinemas fall off, 
and readers are disinclined to read or buy books. A visitor to 
this country might conclude that at this moment the fate of the 
country hangs in the balance; and there are many Britons who 
think so too. Indeed that view has been held at every General 
Election within living memory; and there is a certain sense, of 
course, in which it is true. If the country had not taken a 
certain line and chosen a certain Government at each election 
its history would have been different, and who can say how 
different ? 

To the visitor from afar trying to understand our behaviour 
it might seem that the differences dividing the parties are 
astonishingly small, and he might wonder why we make such a 
pother about just one or two questions—the "issues"—when 
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so many others of equal or greater importance are scarcely 
discussed. It would be easy to understand this heat and 
controversy if the issue were, say, between religion and no- 
religion; or whether this country should be a democracy or 
under a despot; or whether the institution of marriage and the : 
family should be retained or abolished. But on matters such 
as these there is no hint of a difference between the parties. 

At every General Election it seems that one or two points only 
of policy are selected from all that might have been chosen, 
and that on these alone electors are asked to vote. Thus in the 
decisive election of 1905 the major conflict turned on the 
question of Free Trade or Protection, and in the heat of that 
controversy men appeared to be ready to go to the stake for 
one or the other. Yet to-day almost everyone believes in the 
theory of Free Trade and in the necessity of practising at least 
a limited Protection. In the present election the major issue is 
between Nationalization and its opposite, yet neither side 
believes either in nationalizing everything or in having nothing 
nationalized. 

The differences, when measured against all the possible 
differences, seem small indeed. Yet are they really small, and 
is the heat engendered unreasonable? Before answering that 
question it is well to remember how fortunate it is that the 
questions are not of a still more fundamental kind. Nothing 
whatever that may happen at this election will alter the 
attitude of this country to the questions that matter most. No 
party situation in Great Britain could have altered the behaviour 
of this country in 1914 or 1939. No election or change of 
government could make it abandon its belief in democracy or 
the necessity of improving democracy by education, social 
services and many other means. No one questions the necessity 
of a policy which insists on co-operation within the Common- 
wealth, or friendship with America. Our friends abroad may 
be confident that our Government, of whatever party it may 
be, will seek the same friends and guard the same loyalties. 

But this is not to say that the issues on which the fight turns 
are unimportant, or that it is irrational that one or two only 
should be chosen at a given moment. It is with States as it is 
with individuals. At any given moment in the life of the 
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individual he is faced with some decision which becomes 
uppermost. The degree of rationality and resolution with which 
he forms that decision is indicative of his whole character. At 
the moment of action he is represented by that one action, and 
the decision which led him to it; and at that moment he takes 
a turning in his life. And similarly in the case of a nation, the 
decision which confronts it at any moment may concern only 
one of many important issues, but it is the decision for better 
or worse that has to be taken then; it indicates the point at 
which it has arrived in its (more or less) civilized life, and the 
spirit in which it resolves to go on. It is not less significant even 
if it is a decision which may afterwards be reversed. It is a 
point in an ordered, or disordered progress, and the degree of 
thought and consideration given to it makes all the difference 
between orderly and disorderly progress. 

And consider how much is comprised in a decision on a single 
issue put before an electorate. The average man or woman 
voter, not perhaps very well versed in the intricacies of public 
affairs, is induced, under electoral pressure, to give a study to 
this one question such as under other circumstances he might 
have given to no political question. He finds himself judging it 
in the light of the records of the men who are putting it before 
him, and assessing the qualities of personalities who have been 
or will be involved in government. For a short time he is 
induced to live imaginatively as well as intellectually in a world 
where public affairs assume transcendent importance. The 
political life of the country is canalized into a single issue, and 
that issue makes the utmost demand on his attention and 
enthusiasm. It becomes a symbol of so much else that it stands 
for—this or that orientation of the nation’s energy within the 
undisputed framework of continuous policy. This country, 
abhorring revolutions, achieves progress by throwing revolu- 
tionary ardour into non-revolutionary programmes. 

Tse EDITOR 


COLONIAL STUDENTS IN BRITAIN 


By Nancy PARKINSON 


N recent years world developments have focussed attention 

with ever-increasing urgency on the future of Colonial 

territories, and not least the British Colonies. The difficulty 
of balancing economic development with political and educa- 
tional progress has presented a problem which will not be 
easily solved, but upon its solution depends the future of 
millions of people. 

All political opinion in Britain, whatever its differences 
regarding domestic problems, has now for many years been 
unanimous that Colonial policy should aim at the ultimate 
transformation of the Colonies into self-governing units within 
the Commonwealth. In recent years much has been done to 
put this policy into effect, and at the same time to develop 
industry and improve agriculture in the Colonial territories, 
and provide new opportunities for education and social welfare. 

From whatever standpoint Colonial problems are studied, 
however; there is one problem common to all—that of training 
the young men and women of the Colonies to those new respon- 
sibilities in administration, the sciences and the arts, which 
the people of the Colonies themselves must be able to assume if: 
policies of development and political progress are to succeed. 
At present these responsibilities rest on a small group of people 
in the Colonies. This small group (and it is numerically very 
small indeed in relation to the total population of the countries) 
consists of the young men and women who are either helped to 
travel to overseas countries, or do so on their own initiative, to 
obtain degrees or some form of professional training: they are 
the future administrators, leaders of professions and occupations. 
Although in the future the University Colleges now being 
established in the Colonial territories will be able to train many 
hundreds, that time has not yet come, and the majority of 
Colonial people must depend on obtaining higher training in 
a country other than their own. To aim, as His Majesty’s 
Government does, at future self-government and to neglect to 
provide the men and women with training, experience and 
resources to undertake the duties involved would be foolish in 
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the extreme; but that this aspect of development has not been 
neglected is proved by the considerable number of Colonial 
students and trainees who arrive each year in the United 
Kingdom for periods of study and training. Some are financed 
by the Colonial Governments, some by Colonial Office or 
British Council funds, others by private trusts, and some have 
been able, often with great difficulty, to finance themselves. 
About 60 per cent. of these visitors are welcomed at Universities 
or University Collegesin the United Kingdom and theremainder 
are receiving training in a wide variety of occupations. The 
following figures give some examples of the percentage of 
students attached to different faculties at the universities: 


Medicine . ; . 17 per cent. 
Arts . ; ; ; : "AE ae os 
Economics . f Ho O a 5 

! Agriculture . i ; B © we ss 
Science ; : ko Boke. 35 


Those not studying at universities are receiving training in 
Local Government Administration and similar subjects, and 
practical training in engineering and other trades such as 
building, printing or boot-making. 

The Colonial student faces the difficulties common to every 
student working and studying in a land which is not his own: 
the differences in daily life and custom, and differences of food 
and climate; and, although the Colonial student does not 
normally face the difficulty of language which most European 
students must surmount, he has a deeper apprehension, which 
might well destroy the value of his visit, and must be overcome, 
arising from the fact that his skin is darker than that of the 
indigenous people of the United Kingdom. The particular 
difficulties arising from this fact are far less frequent than they 
were even ten years ago, but some still exist, and, even if they 
do not exist, are none the less real for being only imagined. 
Clearly, for any student or trainee’s time to be successful or 
profitable he or she must be attached to the right place of 
study; he must be assured that the course or training to be 
followed will give the necessary background for his intended . 
future career; he must be able to study with equanimity and 
concentration; he must have his material needs of housing, 
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food and health cared for; he must have opportunities for 
leisure; and, perhaps most important of all, he must be spon- 
taneously welcomed by all sections of the community of which 
he has become a member, and thus be enabled to join freely 
and at ease in all aspects of the national life. 

In the autumn of each year seven to eight hundred new 
students from the Colonies arrive in the United Kingdom, and 
‘throughout the year a further eighty or so arrive each month. 
On the average on any day in the year there are between 
3,500 and 4,000 Colonial men and women in the country for 
the purposes of study. It is therefore no small task to see that 
for each and all of them their reception will be such and their — 
welfare so cared for that their studies may be profitable not only 
to themselves but to their countries. Many societies and 
organizations give thought and devoted assistance to the 
students, but with such a large community to be cared for it 
is necessary that official assistance should also be available, 
and the Colonial Office have for several years given considerable 
time and energy to this task. They have found, however, that 
. itisa type of work which it is not always easy for a Government 
Department to carry out, and for that reason the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies requested the British Council to assume 
some of the responsibilities. Since January Ist, 1950, the 
Council has therefore assumed the major responsibility for the 
welfare of Colonial students in the United Kingdom. 

Since the end of the war, the Council had already been 
providing amenities for many overseas students, and these are 
now being expanded throughout the United Kingdom for the 
benefit of all Colonial students and trainees. Under this scheme 
every student is met on arrival at sea or air port, is provided 
with immediate accommodation, and is helped through the 
formalities which face anyone coming to a strange country. 
Permanent accommodation must be arranged. In many cases 
brief introductory courses are provided to enable students to 
become acquainted with daily life in this country, and there 
are available for them discussion groups, lectures, week-end 
and vacation courses, and a variety of social occasions to 
enable them to meet British people. The Council is fortunate 
. in having centres of varying size in the majority of university 
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cities in Scotland, Northern Ireland, Wales and England, and 
at these centres overseas students have a place where they can 
invite their friends and feel that the centre belongs to them. 
Day in and day out there are innumerable personal problems 
to be solved for individual students, including the care of their 
health. In these activities students from all over the world join 
on an equal footing, and it is the aim of the Council to have a 
number of United Kingdom people present on communal 
occasions. 

The Council believe that no one group of students should 
be separated on racial grounds for any form of amenity, but at 
the present juncture, when there are severe housing difficulties, 
it is necessary to maintain in London and one or two other 
cities residences created for the use of Colonial students. The 
numbers in such cities are so large, particularly in London, 
that it is quite impracticable for all of them to be housed 
satisfactorily either in university halls of residence or in private 
lodgings. Later, when the universities will have more halls of 
residence, the Council hope it may be possible to turn the 
present Colonial residences into international halls of residence 
when the need for them for Colonial students has diminished. 
However, important as it is that the Council and the many 
voluntary agencies who willingly assist the students should be 
able to provide all the necessary material amenities, that is not 
enough. The work would be incomplete if both voluntary and 
official authorities did not assist Colonial students and other 
overseas students to have satisfactory daily contact with people 
in this country. It is best of all that they should be made welcome 
as friends in ordinary British homes. 

It is the myriad facets which make up daily hfe that build 
up the structure of a country, particle by particle. If a Colonial 
student is to obtain full profit from his stay he should, if he so 
wishes, be able to assimilate as many as possible of these 
particles of the national life, so that when the time comes he 
may say, “That attitude to life, or that way of doing things, 
would be useful in my country," or perhaps, on the other hand, 
“They have tried that method of solving a large or small 
problem in the United Kingdom; it has failed, or maybe 
succeeded, but it would not suit my country." He must be able to 
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form his judgment on the full facts and from his own experience 
so that he will not only be fully equipped for professional 
duties, but will also have gained knowledge of the ways of 
men in parts of the world other than his own. His experience in 
Britain should have helped to mature his judgment. 

The Colonial student has a heavy responsibility upon him 
in the future. His hosts in the country where he studies—and 
many of them study in countries other than the United King- 
dom—have an equal responsibility. Perhaps the growing feeling 
of responsibility and partnership between the peoples of the 
Commonwealth is demonstrated by words spoken to millions- 
on the B.B.C. on Christmas Day, when His Majesty the King 
broadcast, as is his custom every year, from his own fireside. 
Before he speaks representatives from many parts of the 
Commonwealth give Christmas messages, and last Christmas 
Day the speaker immediately before the King was a law 
student from Nigeria. Of his hosts at the British home where 
he was being entertained he said: ‘“They are real friends, not 
just friends for Christmas, and so it is all rather wonderful to me. 
You see—I am black.” 

He then went on to say that not all his people were as lucky 
as he, and that “in fact, often enough with my people in England 
it is the case of no room at the inn.” His final words were: 

I know that my people will be filled with great pride when they 
hear that it has fallen to me, a coloured student from West Africa, 
to give our united greetings—with a great singing in my heart, 
To deep reverence and humble affection—to His Majesty, our 

E. 

In his Christmas message to his people the King said, “My 
peoples indeed are part of something much bigger than them- 
selves—the family of all human kind.” Surely for every Colonial 
student in this country there will be “‘real friends, not just friends 
for Christmas.” Here there must always be room for him at the 
inn. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST 
A TRIBUTE 
By Croucu WirLLiAMs-ErLLIS 


T is only six years since I last wrote on the National Trust 
I. Britain To-day, but 1943 is now a far-away yesterday 

and, to most of us, both Britain and “to-day” seem strangely 
changed from our then conceptions and to have a now discern- 
able new look. Yet it was changing conditions that first created 
the manifest need for the Trust and then brought it beneficently 
to birth some fifty-five years ago, to cherish and care for places 
of historic interest and natural beauty that were else without 
a responsible guardian. 

. Until a generation back, rural England was stil widely 
governed, planned, and administered, from its country houses— 
all of them the centres of largely autonomous estates, and there 
were plenty of people of wealth and culture scattered up and 
down the country still maintaining the tradition of the eight- 
eenth century, whereby in return for an enviable position, they 
were expected to vie with their neighbouring landowners, not 
only in generous hospitality, local leadership and enlightened 
patronage, but in the upkeep or embellishment of their property 
and all it might contain of scenic loveliness or of historical, 
architectural, or archeological interest. 

They and their like felt too a certain diffused responsibility 
for the whole realm, so that beauty in distress would sometimes 
find a knight errant, some antiquarian enthusiast or Ruskin- 
nurtured zsthete, suddenly appearing in her defence at his own 
private cost and, may be, from the next county. But sometimes 
not, when beauty unsuccoured would shamefully perish. 

Mercifully, that piety, that passionate love for our land and 
its ornaments still persists though we can no longer display it 
through spectacular private munificence, as none of us now 
have the means. But what the few can no longer do, the many 
can and are doing co-operatively through the agency of the 
National Trust, which indeed with their support and on their 
behalf has now become the perpetual guardian of a large part 
of England’s ancient loveliness, both man-made and natural. 

And that “large part" grows steadily larger and larger 
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almost day by day as all may see from the newspaper announce- 
ments of constantly recurrent acquisitions by the Trust, whether 
by gift or will, or by appeal and purchase—a steadily mounting 
tale of treasures, a growing snowball of responsibility and 
with it all an ever-increasing need for more members, more 
support and more money wherewith to discharge its self-assumed 
duty as the nation's trustee. 

Indeed, as a chronicler of the Trust's territories and treasures, 
I am embarrassed to find it expanding its empire more quickly 
than I can explore or report upon it, so that, write as I may, I 
seem always to be a volume behind, just as (until there is wider 
support for the Trust's activities) even this impressive guardian- 
ship falls behind the increasing need for it. 

Harold Nicolson lately described the Trust as the English- 
man's best-worth-while club, and that it surely is when in 
return for a paltry 10s. a year you become part-owner of a 
fabulous estate such as no prince could have dreamt of for his 
patrimony. 

Your membership card naturally serves as a free pass to all 
the wonders that are yours and, in addition (especially if your 
subscription exceeds the minimum, as the good citizen's should) 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that you have helped to 
preserve for ever a dazzling heritage that might else be lost, to 
make it accessible to your less fortunate fellows who cannot thus 
be annual benefactors, but whose occasional shillings and 
sixpences may thus, through you, give them at any rate fleeting 
glimpses—revealing visions—of something outside and beyond 
the run of their ordinary workaday lives. 

Thus may fine buildings and the lovely things of all sorts in 
and around them attract to themselves that wide democratic 
goodwill, lacking which (as there are no longer the princely 
persons amongst us to guard and maintain the creations of 
the artists who relied on their patronage) they must mostly fall 
to ruin or be dispersed. 

There are the historic shrines, the houses in which great 
men and women have lived and worked, and the new Garden 
Scheme, whereby Trust members (and the ticket-buying public) 
may even now enjoy the freedom of the two (probably) most 
celebrated gardens in the whole kingdom, one in Gloucester- 
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shire (Hidcote) and the other in North Wales (Bodnant), where 
that king amongst gardeners, Lord Aberconway, has carried 
his family’s horticultural tradition on to a final climax of 
perfection. 

One of the most warming things about the Trust, this jolly 
"general interest" club, is the wide variety of its possessions. 

Would you pay your homage to Drake or Newton, Wolfe or 
Wordsworth, to Carlyle, Disraeli, Ellen Terry, Kipling or T. E. 
Lawrence or to half a dozen other eminences? Well, if you are 
a Trust member, their houses are your houses, and so too the 
intimate treasures they enshrine. 

lhen, in due course, you will be free too of a couple of 
houses to whose occupants history will assuredly ascribe pre- 
ponderating parts in the making of our modern world, in the 
realms of culture, politics and war. 

They are Ayot St. Lawrence, in Hertfordshire, and Chartwell, 
in Kent, the homes respectively of Bernard Shaw and Winston 
Churchill. But there 1s a catch in it, because unless you can 
contrive to outlive the present occupants you will by no means 
enter in to where these two so different collossi have lived and 
thought and read and written, nor savour the intimate sur- 
roundings that witnessed and sustained their world-shaping 
labours. At the time of writing they are each far more vigorously 
alive than most of us, though, laid end to end as it were, the 
joint span of their lives already carries us back to the time of 
Louis XVI. 

Or may be it is Roman or pre-Roman antiquities that you 
would inspect—Hadrian's Wall, the Cerne Giant, Chedworth 
Vila or Segontium or Stonehenge Down or Avebury or 
Cissbury Ring? All yours for ten shillings. 

Or again perhaps you would prefer to look round your 
great country houses, the most prized of all my own National 
Trust possessions, in which case again what a dazzling choice! 

Out of a select list of over a score I will simply pick out my 
own half-dozen special favourites—Attingham Park (Salop), 
Ham House (Surrey), Cotehele House (Cornwall), Knole 
(Kent), Lyme Park (Cheshire) and Montacute (Somerset). 

Of the castles open to me I think I most prize Bodiam, 
Sizergh and Lindisfarne—but should I feel like visiting an 
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abbey, a folly, a medieval inn or post office, a tithe barn, a 
fifteenth-century water mill, an eighteenth-century cotton mill, 
or a whole Trust village—there they all are—safe in its keeping, 
awaiting me. 

Then there are the various nature reserves, Broads and Fens, 
headlands and islands, besides such a galaxy of “‘scenic pro- 
perties,” especially in the Lake District and North Wales, as 
should make each one of us with eyes to see and legs to carry us 
enthusiastic supporters of the Trust to whose far-sighted care 
we largely owe the abiding integrity of many of our noblest 
landscapes, the safeguarding of, now, some thousand severa! 
places. 

The trust is no Government Department sustained by 
involuntary taxes, but an organization that depends for it: 
existence upon the voluntary support of the public, a band o! 
some 17,000 citizens pledged to preserve as much as may be 
of their country’s splendour for the generations to come that. 
apart from their delight in natural beauty and in things finely 
made, they shall have standards of excellence for creating new 
and different beauty in their own new and different age. 

This, it seems to us, is something that is surely worth doing. 
a good deed in a world that is in danger of forgetting some o: 
those things by attention to which a civilization is rightly 
judged. 

We pray for prosperity and peace, but may we be grantec 
grace as well. 
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ART—DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 
BY GAINSBOROUGH 
By SR Panir HENDY 


HE recent exhibition at the Leicester Galleries in 

London of paintings and drawings from the Howard 

Bliss Collection was called From Gainsborough to 
Hitchens. It included twenty-one drawings attributed to 
Gainsborough. Apart from these, and from one or two other 
unimportant exceptions, it was an exhibition of modern British 
pictures. They included masterly nudes by Sickert and Matthew 
Smith, each strong and very much alive in its very different 
way; and one at least of the series of pictures by Ivon Hitchens 
was Hitchens at his very best. But otherwise, by and large, the 
modern pictures seemed to sprawl, tentative and irrelevant, 
chaotic in colour, alongside Gainsborough’s deft and concen- 
trated little statements in black and white—on toned or blue- 
grey paper. 

Gainsborough is not to be compared with the great landscape 
painters of history. His observation and his sense of form have 
closely allied limitations, which make his larger landscapes apt 
to be the least interesting. He observed more at the beginning, 
so that “Gatnsborough’s Forest," for instance, the big landscape 
in the National Gallery which he painted, according to the more 
credible of his own rather contradictory statements, at his 
native Sudbury when he was twenty-one, is filled with exquisite 
samples from nature, sensitively felt and recorded. It has 
harmony, too, in the rhythmical arrangement of its lines, and, 
more still, in the unity of the gentle mood, fresh and cool and 
calm. But it lacks both strength and unity of form. Gainsborough 
noticed principally the lack of unity; and the landscapes of his 
later years have much more of it in their composition. 

But the unity seems too often to have been gained almost at 
the expense of nature. Even those landscapes that are most 
solid in form and richest in colour and light are apt to contain 
rather too sweeping a statement, to represent not so much a 
scene as a type of scene. They are nature seen through a per- 
sonality enthusiastic but stylish, itself perhaps something of a 
type: the Englishman of the eighteenth century, rather than the 
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Englishman of all time. In the big landscapes of the last years, 
like the National Gallery's Market Cart, the cost of this elegant, 
romantic generalization is too clearly seen in a degree of 
vagueness, of emptiness even. The greatest painters can make 
a full statement about nature, can study the sky and reveal the 
earth in its full light, and yet can make their piece of nature 
stand for all of her, for something more important than any 
mere mood, either of nature or of their own. 

But some of Gainsborough’s not-too-large landscapes are by 
no means empty of meaning. For all their stylishness, here is 
an understanding of wild nature which is not to be found 
anywhere else in the eighteenth century, unless it is in the 
Welsh landscapes of his compatriot and contemporary Richard 
Wilson. These broad generalizations of form allow the rich 
colour to be identified with the light in gauzy distances and 
with the forms in delicious textures, and our hearts and senses 
are lifted by them, as they are by sweet music. 

The drawings advance, step by step, with the oils. The fine 
detail of trees and sandy lanes is at first described delicately 
in pencil, as it is described in paint in the early Suffolk landscape 
paintings; but soon it blossoms into a bravura of chalk, after 
Gainsborough had moved to Bath and had come into contact 
with the landscapes of Gaspard Poussin. Landscape paintings 
and drawings advance step by step with the portraits, as 
Gainsborough moved from the little world of his own family 
and his Suffolk neighbours to the narrow beau monde of Bath, 
where he began to take Van Dyck as his model, and finally to 
the world of men-of-the-world in London. 

One of the drawings in the exhibition is a sketch for the little 
oil called The Bridge in the National Gallery; but even this is 
a thing complete in itself. Few, if any, of Gainsborough’s 
drawings is a fragment of nature, a study in detail for part of 
a picture. Each is an exercise in completeness, not a notation 
of fact but practice in the balance of parts, in that “handwriting” 
which is a conspicuous part of the elegance of his painting. 
But, above all, it is an exercise in light and shade; for Gains- 
borough knew better than the present generation knows, or 
cares, that light is the key to nature. 

Since the publication in 1946 of Martin Davies’s catalogue 
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of the British School, the National Gallery has inherited three 
pictures by Gainsborough which are of interest from as many 
different points of view; and this seems a good opportunity to 
add a supplement, almost as much indebted as the catalogue 
itself to Mr. Davies’s erudition. 

The head-and-shoulder portrait which was the first and 
most important of these bequests bears out his identification of 
the painter’s two daughters and his belief that Mary was the 
elder, Margaret the younger. Though it might be called 
unfinished, it bears that very rare thing in Gainsborough’s 
pictures, an inscription from his hand. Three exceedingly 
brief lines run: My : G : [T : G : fectt/1777. The sitter had often 
been identified previously as Margaret; but the recent cleaning 
of the picture has made quite clear what it was possible to 
discern before. It has also brought to hght again a pink rose-bud, 
whose green stem and leaves are thrust into the corsage; and has 
thus restored almost the only positive touch of colour in a 
scheme of black and white; for the hair is powdered, under a 
black hat with ostrich plumes, and the dress is black. 

Molly, as her father called her, was born about 1748. In 
1780 she married the German-born oboe player Johan Christian 
Fischer. A year after their marriage he was appointed to the 
Queen's band, where his playing roused the admiration of 
Fanny Burney. By that time, however, the marriage had 
already broken up. Molly came back to the family circle; and 
lived with her unmarried sister Margaret after the death of 
their parents. She survived the rest, and left her share of her 
father's family portraits to the children of his sister, Susanna 
Gardiner, who had herself inherited pictures, including The 
Painter's Daughters Teasing a Cat 1n the National Gallery. One of 
the Gardiner children married the Rev. W. Green and took the 
portrait of Mary with her. It was their son who sold it out of the 
family between 1876 and 1878. It was bequeathed to the Gallery 
by Sir Otto Beit. 

The National Gallery already had a head-and-shoulder 
portrait in profile of “Margaret Gainsborough,” painted a few 
years earlier. This was apparently given or bequeathed by 
Margaret to a painter called Briggs, who lived at Acton, on 
the outskirts of London, where the two old Gainsborough ladies 
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ended their days. But it was bequeathed to the Gallery by the 
daughters of Richard J. Lane, a great-nephew of the painter. 

The other two recent acquisitions came to the Gallery with 
the Arthur James Collection. One is a fresh and lively study of 
A Pomeranian Dog and Puppy, painted against a richly coloured 
landscape in Gainsborough’s best Bath portrait style. The dogs 
belonged to another musician friend of the painter, the com- 
poser Karl Friedrich Abel. Gainsborough greatly loved and 
admired him, and no doubt painted the picture for a gift. It 
appeared in Abel’s sale after his death. 

The other, a little Landscape with Gipsies, belonging to Gains- 
borough's early days in Suffolk, is not only unfinished but 
slashed across. It has a fresh, modest charm, however; and the 
cuts, which are clean and do little harm to the effect, are 
worth having as evidence of a story which tells us something 
of Gainsborough’s temperament. It is recounted in 
W. Thornbury’s Life of F. M. W. Turner: 


He had a commission from a gentleman near Ipswich to paint 
a group of gipsies. When about two-thirds of it were finished —for 
A an in his early works, owing to his great execution, 
finished as he went on—he came to see it, and was not pleased with 
it; he said he did not like it. “Then,” said Gainsborough, “you 
shall not have it"; ; and, taking up his pen-knife, he drew it 
directly across it. In this state Joshua Kirby begged it; my father 
had it mended, and it was sold at his death. It was a terrific gash, 
and Gainsborough must have been in a flaming passion when he 

did it. 
The man who had the damaged picture mended was the Rev. 
Henry Scott Trimmer, and it still bears on its back the mark 


of the Trimmer sale in 1860. 


HERRING IN THE MINCH 
By Acnes W. S. INNES 


T the whim of the herring the Minch fishing ports have 

LE to life again. Stornoway, Kinloch Bervie, Lochinver 

Ullapool and Gairloch, all lovely of scenery, enchanting 

in their very remoteness but now busy, thriving, with a new 
virility that creates a deep impression on the visitor. 

Following the shoals, which have returned to the Minch 
after an absence of thirty-four years, come the drifters and the 
pretty little ring-net boats: riding the waves with carefree 
grace or crashing through stormy seas with the spume flying 
high over their bows, the cut water like great white feathers 
on either side. 

Into the ports they sail with their heavy catches and on 
the mainland fleets of lorries, tearing up and down and round 
on roads that are narrow, twisted and hilly race to meet them. 
For this is fresh food every bit of which must be cleared from 
the ports as soon as it is landed, and there are no railways 
anywhere near. But those intrepid lorry drivers are skilled in 
negotiating the lovely, wicked little, single-traffic roads, and it 
is a day-and-night job. 

The centre of activity among the Minch ports is Ullapool. 
Here the Fishing Board's representative has his office and 
from here he controls the landing of the catches at all these 
ports. In 1788 the Fisheries Association built Ullapool as a 
fishing port, and they chose the situation well. On a long, 
narrow spit of land shooting half out across the blue waters of 
Loch Broom, they built their sturdy stone houses and ware- 
houses, facing up the loch, so adding to the natural breakwater 
which gives safe anchorage in this great, deep sea loch. 

Every day there is the same brilliant pageantry of the boats 
at the quay: brilliant because of the clear shine which West- 
Highland air gives, making the loch so intensely blue, the 
houses so startlingly white, the near hills so vividly green and 
the distant mountains such a glorious hyacinth blue. It makes 
the ring-net boats gleam in their shining varnish and the 
drifters bright in their many colours. The herring in the holds 
have the shining iridescence of freshness and the gulls wheeling 
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overhead catch the glint of sunlight on their widespread wings. 

When unloading is done, the large, two-handled baskets, 
which hold a quarter of a cran—about 250 herrmg—make 
splendid shopping baskets. It is all part of the present-day busy 
life-picture of Ullapool to see those stalwart, blue-jerseyed 
fishermen leaving the well-stocked shops on Shore Road, 
carrying between them their heavy baskets overflowing with 
loaves of bread and tins and rations. Then out the boats go 
again, the ring-net ones in pairs—that is how they fish—and the 
incoming boats ease into the vacated berths. Each bears 
registration letters, the first and last of its home port’s name; 
and it is doubly interesting to the onlooker when he adds the 
in-between letters and realizes that some of these boats fishing 
the Minch have come from as far as East Anglia. They also have 
captivating names: Seathrift, Rose o Moray, Devotion, Enterprise, 
Spindrift, Golden Venture. 

The Herring Industry Board’s representative allocates the 
fish to the various markets. The home market, with a buyer in 
each port, buys first and transports the fish from the Minch 
ports to the great kippering factories at the East Coast ports of 
Wick, Fraserburgh, Peterhead and Aberdeen, where the catches 
landed have not been so good the last two years. 

Kippering, besides giving a toothsome dish, preserves the 
herring for a longer period. Speed in turning the fresh herring 
into kippers is important. Some factories have an amazing 
machine which splits, guts and washes the fish, approximately 
sixty a minute, doing the work of ten girls, while a girl skilled 
in the work averages 350 an hour. 

Next the herring are soaked for thirty minutes in vats of 
pickle consisting of brine and a very good vegetable dye, from 
which they emerge a glorious gold and bronze colour. Hung 
on tentering rods they are put into the kilns, each kiln holding 
about 5,000 fish; and a wonderful sight it is to see those rows 
upon rows of gleaming, golden fish as far up and as far down 
as one can look. Then they are kippered with the aromatic 
smoke from smouldering oak chips and shavings; this takes from 
six to eight hours. 

At Ullapool, too, there is now a kippering factory working at 
high speed, so that the day after the catch is landed these lovely, 
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succulent fish, oozing oil, can be bought in the local fish- 
mongers’ and butchers’ shops. At Stornoway, on the island of 
Lewis, where neither road nor rail transport is possible, a new 
process of freezing has begun so that even during the off season 
we may now enjoy fresh kippered herring. 

But back at Ullapool interest now centres on salt-herring. 
In this country salt-herring have never been appreciated to the 
full, probably because living on an island we continue to get 
white fish when herring are scarce. But in America our top- 
grade “Matja” herring are in great demand and, except for a 
few for the London market, this whole catch is exported there 
and makes a good dollar earner. 

Early May herring are of a hard nature but improve rapidly 
to the large, rich quality called Matja, which are probably best 
described as maiden herring. After July the herring are full of 
milt and roe. These are very rich and are the kind preferred by 
our home market. This grade of herring requires to be hard 
cured; they become very salty, but keep better, and for a very 
long time. The Continental countries are good customers. Great 
shiploads of the smaller grades go to Germany. 

Two firms of pickle-curers, one from Wick and one from 
Donegal, in Ireland, set up stations last year on the hillside 
above Ullapool—just a strip bordering the narrow road where 
it climbs Morefield Hill, but it took bulldozers to level the 
ground and many tons of stone to change the bogland into a 
firm foundation to work on. And here, through the summer 
and autumn, tourists and holidaymakers enjoy watching the 
fisher lassies at work. On a sunny day it is a gay scene: the 
green hill as backcloth, the great stacks of white barrels, the 
silvery herring and the glistening snow-white salt: the girls with 
their bright jerseys and head scarves. 

After the home market is supplied the pickle-curers buy the 
next boat-loads at a reduced rate. There is nothing inferior 
about these fish for salting; they are only cheaper because the 
first demand has been satisfied. 

The work of salting starts at the quay where the herring are 
“roused”? with salt as they are tipped from the baskets into 
boxes on the lorries. This keeps them fresh on their journey east 
or to the salting stations on the hill. When herring are plentiful 
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the fisher girls start their work about nine o’clock. First they 
top up yesterday’s saltings by adding two tiers of herring to the 
barrels, then they get down to the fresh supplies. 

How swiftly these girls work, yet with what meticulous care 
the herring are gutted, graded for size, thoroughly roused with 
salt and packed in the barrels tier upon tier, tail to tail, each 
fish on its back for firmness and every tier salted again. Then 
after the herring have settled down or at the end of the day the 
barrels are filled with brine. 

Great care is required in grading, and to insure this the 
fish in the barrels are inspected by the foreman, by the head of 
the firm, by the Herring Industry Board’s representative and 
by the Associated Herring Merchants’ representative. This 
association is responsible for overseas marketing and shipping 
of salt herring. After topping up and inspection, the coopers 
fix on the lids: the upper hoop is removed, then the top is 
placed on and fixed by the hoop. This requires considerable 
force from a heavy hammer. The blow contracts the barrel top 
until a jet of brine squirts from the air hole, which is then 
plugged. And that's another eighteen stone of salted herring. 

The great stacks of new barrels, more of which were tumbled 
off top-heavy-looking lorries day after day, were made by 
coopers, who turn to this work back in their home port in 
December after following the fishing fleet to Yarmouth. During 
their four months at home each cooper makes fifty barrels a 
"week, and during the season it is the girls’ endeavour to fill 
every barrel. 
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"WHAT WE ARE LAUGHING AT NOW 
By KENNETH YOUNG 


RITISH humour has for long been a puzzle to foreigners, 
Be a puzzle, indeed, that some have doubted its 

existence and have written books with titles like The 
English—Are They Human? Others have noticed its inexplicable- 
ness, its unpredictability. And to some extent they are right, 
for British humour is seldom purely humorous. 

Much of it, for instance, is funny and tragic simultaneously. 
This goes far deeper and wider than the tragic clown theme, 
made famous in J Pagliacci. The phrase “I didn’t know whether 
to laugh or cry? is common in Britain, and it expresses 
very well this curious ambivalence. Who has ever known 
whether to laugh or cry at “comedies” such as All’s Well That 
Ends Well or The Winter's Tale? Are the cartoons of Gillray 
full of humour or of horror? 

In view of this characteristic confusion of smiles and tears, 
it is not surprising that it was the gloomiest things which got 
most laughs in the last year. The comedians in the theatre, on 
the radio and in the bar-parlours grew hoarse with jokes about 
the economic crisis, restrictions on food and travel, the National 
Health Service and Nationalization. The cartoonists wore their 
pencils to stubs drawing the extraordinary comicality of Sir 
Stafford Cripps ordering us to pay more taxes, and Mr. 
Strachey telling us we should have less to eat. 

But—and this again is peculiar to Britain—while the pro- 
fessional wits were paid large salaries for their services, the Jokes 
that really set the nation laughing were frequently the un- 
premeditated, unprofessional ones. No comedian ever got such 
a laugh on the subject of rationing—now after ten years a tough 
assignment for humorists—as did this little news item in a local 
paper: “The parents of a twenty-year-old Hebburn-on-Tyne 
girl objected to her marriage on the grounds that her departure 
would reduce the family's points* allocation." (T'he magistrates 
overruled the objection.) 

Again it was the air of accident, of unpremeditation, that 
made the country roar about Mr. Winston Churchill's reported 


* Coupons entitling the holder to buy restricted foods. 
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remark to a French audience to whom he was describing his 
past life: “Quand je vois mon derriere, je vois que c'est divisé 
en deux parties." 

Unconscious humour has its repository in the New Statesman, 
which every week publishes gems culled by its readers. Among its 
collection this year was this story of an unfortunate policeman 
which exemplifies the classic deflation-of-authority theory of 
comedy: “A police serjeant agreed amid laughter at West 
London court yesterday that when he experienced difficulty in 
dialling 999 to summon assistance, one of the two men he had 
arrested lent him 2d. to make the telephone call." 

Unconscious humour—and sometimes the humour of the 
unconscious. How else account for this macabre story: “A 
constable with a bandaged ear told the Clerkenwell, London, 
magistrates yesterday that when he made inquiries about a car 
in Southampton Row a man who sat in it bit his ear. The man 
would not let go, and his teeth had to be forcibly removed." 

The Times correspondence columns are also a mine of humour. 
This year a series of letters revealed that a number of distin- 
guished gentlemen had collected examples over the years of 
misuse of the expression “literally speaking." There was a 
horse that “‘literally ran away with the Two Thousand Guineas,”’ 
and a naval officer who “‘literally won his spurs at the battle of 
Jutland.” And, it appears, Mr. Gladstone was once “‘literally 
glued to the Treasury Bench." 

Again, the British have a great sense of occasion. No one can 
better stage-manage, for example, a state function. But when a 
minor occasion is treated in the same way, in other words when 
*ballyhoo" creeps in, they are the first to laugh. During the 
summer a young American girl, Shirley May France, attempted 
to swim the Channel. It was apparently something she had 
always wanted to do. But she was taken up by “advertising 
ballyhoo," promised film contracts as “America’s sea-going 
sweetheart," dressed in a costume with the name of a film 
blazoned across it, given a waterproof watch by the makers, 
and so on. When her attempt began, twelve million Americans 
got a minute-by-minute running commentary broadcast from 
a launch. But once she began to show real courage and 
sticking power, the British public were immediately sympathetic, 
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although her attempt failed.: And so the headline: “Ballyhoo 
and Pluck.” 

But the grandiose always appears funny to the British, which 
is probably why in such radically grandiose matters as adver- 
tising one finds, not the enormous insistence of the Americans, 
but the smaller, subtler approach. Can one imagine in, say, 
American advertising, the use of that favourite device of the 
modern poet, the half rhyme, as in this verse that one sees in 
the Tube, the evening paper and on the hoardings: 

I heard it from a business man 
Who heard it from a Bison 
(He must have meant a Buffalo 
Or monumental Mason), 
Who got it from a coster 
Selling cockles out of season, 
WHO SAID IT WAS IN THIS WEEK'S PUNOH. 

Of the books which set out to make us laugh probably 
the most brilliant was Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s Drayneflete 
Revealed. Mr. Lancaster, who is also a cartoonist of great 
vigour and acrid wit, satirizes, among other things, archi- 
tectural abominations, pseudo-country life and contemporary 
poetasters. His poetical pastiches, perhaps the best things in 
the book, range from the effusions of his eighteenth-century 
poet, Jeremy Tipple, with his “th’enamelled meadows,” to the 
contemporary Bill Tipple who writes in the manner of the 
third-rate followers of T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound—“And 
Dido on her lilo à sa proie attachée." 

The great discovery of the year in satirico-humorous writing 
was Mr. Angus Wilson, whose short stories * are masterpieces 
of subtle, yet pungent, satire of the upper middle classes, the 
university dons and their wives, the Bohemian fringe, the 
inhabitants of the Kensington hotels. As he demolishes the 
pretensions of the socially, sexually and mentally “advanced,” 
he is like a fencing master; one hardly sees the blade but one 
remarks that his "opponents" are continually fouché. But his 
characters are also real people, which gives depth to his satire. 
Like Dickens, and most of the great English humorists, Mr. 
Wilson comes to lash and stays to love. 

On the stage and radio, the two comedians of the year—but 


* The Wrong Set. 
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such choices are always purely personal—are Michael Bentine 
and Reg Dixon. Bentine rose to stardom almost in the pro- 
verbial night after his performance in the Folies Bergére at the 
London Hippodrome. His comedy is of the Dada-Danny Kaye 
type, done with the slightest of properties—a broken chair, a 
bicycle pump—but of its type it is unexcelled. 

Reg Dixon is completely the opposite. He is a slow-speaking 
Midlander who drawls out rather sly, arch stories of personalized 
shell-fish and curious insects and their extraordinary adventures 
in love. His stories waver between the quaint and the bizarre, 
often depending for effect on a clever use of verbal tricks, puns 
and mispronounced words. He has, it is estimated, twenty 
million listeners in Britain every Sunday night. 

This brief sketch of the changing state of a nation’s sense of 
humour is inevitably unscientific and partial. There is no subject 
more tenuous, less susceptible to logical inquiry. But to fill the 
picture out a little, mention may be made of the matters about 
which Britain did not laugh. There are, of course, certain sub- 
jects which for many years have not been considered humorous, 
such as the stock situation in French comedies of the wronged 
husband, or differences in race, colour or religion, which are 
subjects for laughter in parts of the world and were at one 
time so considered in Britain. 

More recently, there have been enormous flops such as the 
complete failure of the American strip cartoon The Shmoos. 
This had nothing to do with its country of origin—other 
American cartoons have been highly successful in Britain. 
Nor can it be said with certainty that the Shmoos would have 
been unsuccessful ten years ago or ten years hence. The sense 
ofhumour is a matter of time and ambivalence. Twenty years 
ago, for instance, all Britain followed with joy the escapades 
of undergraduates who climbed dangerous towers and hung 
top hats on their summits: now the man who climbed Eros is up- 
braided on all sides—because his climb caused expensive 
damage to Eros’s bow and arrow. It is not regarded as funny. 

This does not mean that the British have grown more 
serious; it merely signifies that the sense of humour has once 
again blown where it listeth, and no man can reason why. 


MUSIC—RETURN OF THE BALLET 
By Dynetey Hussey - 


T Sadlers Wells Ballet returned to Covent Garden 
Theatre on Boxing Day, bearing the blushing honours 
of their successful visit to the United States and Canada. 
They had delighted the Trans-Atlantic audiences, won the 
praise of hard-boiled American critics, vindicated (according 
to the Washington correspondent of The Times) the charm and 
smartness of the supposedly dowdy, ill-dressed English girl, and, 
not least, earned a useful sum of dollars and the personal 
thanks of Sir Stafford Cripps. 

lheir performances seem to have been a revelation to the 
American public, accustomed to see ballets performed by 
companies consisting of a few stars and a scratch corps de ballet 
without a permanent home or organization, but, like the 
Wandering Jew, moving from town to town on one- or two- 
night “stands.” What impressed the New York audiences even 
more than the excellence of the leading dancers was the all- 
through evenness of the performances from the least important 
parts upwards. This result was attributed by at least one critic 
to the company's receiving a State subsidy, the implication 
being that this support is lavish and that, therefore, on rehearsals, 
scenery and costumes “‘expense is no object." So it is worth 
stating that ‘the Sadler’s Wells Ballet receives no direct subsidy 
from the Government. It has been for some years supported 
by the Arts Council, but it had established its position 
as an artistic organization before the Council came into being, 
and many of the ballets taken to America were the product of 
its early years. It has practically paid its own way at Covent 
Garden Theatre, where the attendance last year averaged 92 
per cent. of the theatre’s capacity. | 

The accomplishment of the company must be attributed, 
then, not to a lavish expenditure of public money, but 
to its being a properly constituted organization firmly based 
on the foundation of a permanent home, and now reinforced 
by a subsidiary company (the Sadler's Wells Opera Ballet) 
and a Ballet School. This organization has been built up from 
the beginning in 1931 by Miss Ninette de Valois, and, since 
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ultimately the success or failure of an artistic organization must 
depend on its direction, to her must go the major share of the 
credit for the result. 

It is rather surprising to learn that New York had never 
seen complete performances of Tchaikovsky’s The Sleeping 
Beauty and The Swan Lake. 'These were rightly put in the fore- 
front of the repertory and astonished the critics with their 
elaborate spectacle and well-disciplined host of dancers. Miss 
Fonteyn is said, by an English dancer who saw her, to have 
been stimulated by the occasion to excel herself and danced 
the leading parts in these two ballets with a new authority 
and grace. This accession to her already great accomplishment 
was apparent in her performance as Cinderella in Prokofiev’s 
ballet, which was put on at Covent Garden for a run during 
the Christmas holidays. Although the part affords, as compared 
with Odette-Odile in The Swan Lake, comparatively small 
opportunities to the ballerina, her performance had all the 
appearance of spontaneity and artlessness within its technical 
perfection. One could say of her as Sir Max Beerbohm said of 
another great dancer nearly fifty years ago: 

So perfect is her mastery that she can afford not to think of it 
in public, can afford to throw herself into the part she is playing 


. . . [and] seems as artless as though she were dancing for joy, 
with no one to look on. 


That was written of Adeline Genée, whose appointment as 
Dame of the Order of the British Empire has reminded us of a 
great artist who has been one of the presiding geniuses behind 
the remarkable revival of the Ballet in England. 


Prokofiev's “Cinderella” 


Cinderella made a good entertainment for Christmas. It tells 
its well-known fairy-tale as effectively as any pantomime, and 
. with a good deal more fidelity to the original. It even rejoices 
in two first-rate "dames," played with an accurate sense of 
character and a gusto that is just restrained within the limits 
of art, by Messrs. Helpmann and Ashton. It has also an appeal- 
ing, if not very fully developed, heroine and, in the first act, a 
beautiful transformation scene. Seeing it again, one was 
conscious of the poverty of a great part of the music. 
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During the season Miss Moira Shearer and Miss Violetta 
Elvin also danced the part of Cinderella, each giving her own 
individual view of the character, Miss Shearer softly charming 
and pathetic, Miss Elvin more sharply defined and combative 
in adversity. Later The Sleeping Beauty was revived for a number 
of performances with Miss Fonteyn, Miss Shearer and Miss 
Beryl Grey, who also won golden.opinions in America, as the 
Princess Aurora. The performances were conducted by Mr. 
Ernest Irving, who has been appointed conductor of the ballet 
in succession to Mr. Braithwaite. 


“Falstaff” at Sadler's Wells 

The Sadler’s Wells Opera has once more revived Verdi’s 
Falstaff in a new production by Tyrone Guthrie. Despite its 
English story, its rich humour (richer, be it said, than The Merry 
Wives by the clever grafting on to it of passages from Henry IV), 
and the unanimous praise lavished on the score by musicians, 
Falstaff has never hitherto been a box-office success in England. 
It is, perhaps, too quick and nimble to be easily apprehended ; 
one wants continually to ask the singers and orchestra to “hold 
that" and let one examine it at leisure. This time, however, 
Sadler’s Wells has succeeded in attracting full houses for this 
elusive masterpiece, even as it has made of the hitherto unknown 
Simon Boccanegra a popular feature of its repertory. 

Both these operas owe a debt to Mr. Arnold Matters, who 
sings the name parts. His Falstaff was admirable in the previous 
production before the war of 1939; it is now enormously 
enriched, a fine study of comic character. Mr. Guthrie must be 
credited with some of the improvement in the acting (though 
not in the singing, which has also gained in characteristic 
inflexions) of the part, even as he must be debited with certain 
mistaken inventions in the production. The performance was 
lively, well played under Mr. Michael Mudie’s direction, and 
well sung by the company, among whom Miss Elsie Morrison 
(Nanetta) deserves special commendation for the purity and 
accuracy of her singing of Verdi’s most charming love-music. 


New Recordings 


Decca have issued a recording of Elgar’s Cockazgne Overture 
played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Eduard 
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van Beinum, who has now had this orchestra under his direction 
for a year and has brought its playing up to a high standard. 
The performance and recording of Elgar's Overture are most 
briliant, the brass passages, which can easily sound heavy, 
being played with extreme brightness and precision. Another 
fine recording from the same company is of three movements 
from Berlioz’s Romeo and julie by the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra under Charles Munch. This competes on even terms, 
so far as recording goes, with the discs made by the N.B.C. 
Orchestra under Toscanini (H.M.V.). It may be that Toscanini 
makes the music more intense, and the opening of Romeo’s 
Reverie certainly has an extra glow in his performance. Still, 
the French orchestra's playing is so clear and luminous that 
there is little to choose between them. 

A record of Brahms's Two Songs with viola obbligato has been 
made for Decca by Miss Kathleen Ferrier, who has not this 
time quite come up to the perfection of her recording of the 
Alto Rhapsody. Mr. Clifford Curzon with the L.P.O. under 
Georg Szell has given also for Decca a most musicianly perfor- 
mance of Beethoven's Concerto in E flat. His chromatic scale- 
passages and delicate handling of the second subject in the 
first movement, the wonderfully well-judged handling of the 
link between slow movement and finale and the crisp exactitude 
of his playing of the rondo-theme, so often carelessly botched, 
are the special features of an altogether beautiful performance. 


Fleet Street Choir 


Mr. T. B. Lawrence informs me that the activities of the 
Fleet Street Choir, discussed by mein the January number of this 
journal, were not interrupted by his recent illness. I regret that 
I should have connected the choir's absence from the London 
concert-halls during some months in the summer with the 
conductor's illness, and I am glad to record that the choir has 
since repeated Thomas Wood’s Chanticleer and Over the Hills at 
a concert in the Wigmore Hall. It appears also that I confused 
the Blue Coat Hospital, Liverpool, where Mr. Lawrence was 
educated, with the metropolitan institution commonly known 
as the Blue Coat School. I offer my apologies to all concerned. 


BRITISH ACTING—THE NEW NAMES 


By Ivor Brown 


T has recently been pointed out that, in the artistic inter- 
| cranes between Britain and America, one of the principal 

British exports is actors. We may import more plays than 
some people think to be desirable: but we are certainly sending 
out, both to the Dominions and to U.S.A., teams of artists, 
both in drama and ballet, and also individual artists who are 
establishing high reputations and winning great favour. 

It may be worth while to consider the newcomers in the 
front rank of British acting skill. Pamela Brown is now too well 
known to be called a new arrival, but she may be called a new 
arrival at the summit and her performance with John Gielgud 
in The Ladys Not For Burning at the Globe Theatre added to 
her reputation. She has had a curious career: it is not given to 
every mountaineer to start upon a peak: but, after studying at 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, Miss Brown’s name was 
whispered as one to be noted: so she appeared, without more 
apprenticeship, as Juliet in Romeo and Juliet at Stratford-upon- 
Avon and was immediately successful. 

Since then she has had wide experience in Repertory at 
Oxford and Bristol, and has played several leading parts in the 
West End of London, parts of very different kinds. She is 
certainly not a type-actress: she can be Hedda Gabler, Ophelia, 
or an Aldous Huxley murderess with equal vividness. She has 
had to fight lameness and has conquered it brilliantly: she has 
extremely expressive eyes, a voice capable of warm depths as 
well as ranging high for light comedies, and a plastic personality. 
By the last phrase I mean that there is no such thing as a Pamela 
Brown part: give her the part and she becomes just that. By 
alluding to her vividness, I believe that I touched on her 
salient feature: vitality glows in all her work. 

A more recent success has been scored by Irene Worth. She 
reminds me of Celia Johnson, having none of the conventional 
stage-prettiness but a large-eyed gravity, an unaffected charm, 
and a strong emotional pressure. She made a very great impres- 
sion last year when she appeared in T. S. Eliot’s play The 
Cocktail Party at the Edinburgh Festival and in that role she 
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went to New York at the New Year for the opening there of 
this enigmatic and much-discussed piece. 

There were many distinguished people in the company 
performing the piece, including the all-competent Alec Guinness, 
who so brilliantly tackles any sort of role, classical or modern, 
on stage or screen. Yet what I chiefly remember of The Cocktail 
Party is the drive at my compassion made by Irene Worth. Of 
her future I have no doubt. The emotional effect of her presence 
on the stage is immediate. She has the star’s quality, that of 
command. 

Sir Laurence Olivier has chosen Heather Stannard to partner 
him in the new Christopher Fry play Venus Observed, with which 
he is opening his actor-managerial season at the St. James’s 
Theatre. That was a sudden and great promotion for a young 
player noticed for the excellence of her work in repertory at 
Windsor; at the time of writing I cannot report the result. But 
it was typical of Sir Laurence’s unconventional methods that 
- he did not play for safety in his casting. 

Another recruit from Windsor is Mary Kerridge, who now 
has a very important role in a play called Bonaventure by a 
new woman dramatist, Charlotte Hastings. This piece was 
cordially welcomed at the Vaudeville Theatre. The success 
of Mary Kerridge as the tormented woman prisoner was not 
certain in advance, but a tautly controlled style of emotional 
acting was revealed and carried Miss Kerridge to a consider- 
able success for herself as well as for the play. 

In the Old Vic season Yvonne Mitchell has been an out- 
standing figure. I had noticed the distinction of her work in 
repertory at Birmingham and I knew that she deserved and 
would soon be given big London chances. During the Old Vic 
season of 1949-50 she has so far had three chances, not all of 
them by any means easy ones. In the sex-duel and verbal banter 
of Love s Labour’s Lost she added beauty to a lovely production, as 
Constance Hastings in She Stoops to Conquer she gave charm and 
style to a most unrewarding part, and finally hers was one of 
the saving graces in a not very happy rendering of Turgeniev's 
A Month in the Country. Dark, slender, and possessed of a rich 
voice, at once natural and melodious, Yvonne Mitchell has 
many natural assets and to these she adds great application to 
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the theatre. She was the outstanding player in the Turgeniev 
piece and was acclaimed as such by the critics. 

Anthony Quayle had made a small position for himself 
before the war: since 1945 he has advanced with speed and 
success. He is now the leading spirit of the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Shakespeare company which has recently returned from a 
highly successful tour of Australia. Scorching climatic condi- 
tions did not diminish the public eagerness to see this company, 
led by Diana Wynyard and Mr. Quayle, although Shakespeare 
has not been popular in some Australian cities and has even 
been described there as “poison at the box-office^" Mr. Quayle 
has great organizing energy and has built up the repute of the 
Stratford Theatre by enlisting many of the West End talents 
that used to keep away from Avonside because they felt that 
the standard there was not high enough and the conditions of 
work insufficiently attractive. 

While thus re-animating the work at Stratford Anthony 
Quayle has himself played, and always with arresting liveliness, 
such strongly contrasted roles as Henry VIII, Benedick, Iago 
and Macbeth. I hope that he will be able to add Falstaff to his 
list; that richest of characters is due again upon the Stratford 
stage and Quayle would have the right overflow of spirits and 
the right gleam in the eye to make a notable Sir John. 

The Stratford players can never get away from their home- 
work in high summer: so the invitation to play Hamiet at 
Elsinore in early June will be taken up by the Old Vic. Michael 
Redgrave will play the Danish Prince on the courtyard stage in 
the great, dark-red waterside castle where Olivier and Gielgud 
appeared in 1937 and 1939. That he will be approved I have 
no doubt. His work in all the Old Vic plays this winter has been 
of the highest quality. I thought his Berowne in Love’s Labour's 
Lost particularly brilliant, because amid the raillery and word- 
play of the part he revealed such intensity of feeling. Here 
indeed was youth crossed in love as well as youth bubbling over 
with joy in its own verbosity. 

If, as is generally supposed, there is a good deal of Shake- 
spearean self-portraiture in Berowne, if the constant allusions 
to the darkness, the wantonness, the cruelty of dark Rosaline 
were prompted by sufferings at the fair white hands of his 
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own dark-eyed Lady of the Sonnets, then the part has to be 
played with sincere passion as well as with whimsicality. Mr. 
Redgrave captured both moods in this piece, was a finely 
bewildered young buck as Marlow in She Stoops To Conquer, 
and an authentically moody Russian in A Month in the Country. 
Hamlet is a role asking for all the facets of human character: 
he must be as quick in banter as he is slow to act, as oddly 
merry as genuinely melancholic. Michael Redgrave has shown 
his facility in all these moods. 

Peter Finch, who plays the part of a young Pole with Edith 
Evans in James Bridie’s very successful and long-running play, 
Daphne Laureola (Wyndbam’s), will certainly not lack further 
offers when the career of that piece ends, which may be a long 
way off yet. Denham Elliott is another candidate for quick 
promotion. He made some attractive appearances in the last 
Malvern Festival, showed up well as the poet Keats in a play 
about the poet’s life in Hampstead, and is obviously an actor 
with a future in similar kinds of role, that 1s to say the Hamlets 
and the Romeos, the sad, the love-lorn, the sympathetic. 

Then there is Paul Schofield, who made his name at 
‘Stratford-upon-Avon. It says much for a Shakespearean 
training that so many of the arriving players should have begun 
their journey upwards either at Stratford or with the Old Vic 
company. Schofield climbed up by way of Mercutio and 
similar roles to Hamlet and he has since been seen as Alexander 
the Great in Terence Rattigan’s play Adventure Story and as 
the love-lorn young man in Chekhov’s The Sea-Gull. How he 
will continue depends on whether the film studios engulf him. 
He has all the requisites of a star’s position on the stage, a 
pleasant, sympathetic presence and an appealing voice. 

He has, I imagine, watched Sir Laurence Olivier closely 
and picked up a few mannerisms and vocal inflexions in the 
process. But there is no harm in that. If the British stars of 
to-morrow draw, as they must, on the examples given them by 
the British stars of to-day, then Sir Laurence Olivier is obviously 
one who deserves to be, like Hamlet, “the observed of all 
observers." Those who mould themselves on him, Sir Ralph 
Richardson and John Gielgud are making no mistake. 
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FILMS BASED ON BOOKS 


By Drys Powe. 


And so the house came to be haunted by the unspoken phrase: 
There must be more money! There must be more money! The children 
could hear it all the time, though nobody said it aloud. They 
heard it at Christmas, when the expensive and splendid toys filled 
the nursery. Behind the shining modern rocking-horse, behind 
the smart doll’s house, a voice would start whispering: "There 
must be more money! There must be more money!" And the 
children would stop playing to listen for a moment. They would 
look in each other’s eyes, to see if they had all heard. And each 
one saw in the eyes of the other two that they too had heard. 


N these words D. H. Lawrence, on the second page of his 
Jer story, The Rocking-Horse Winner, tells the reader how 

the cold, extravagant life of the parents constricts and twists 
the life of their children; in a single paragraph the emotional 
situation has been uncovered. How is the cinema to tackle this 
problem of exposition? The Rocking-Horse Winner is the first of 
Lawrence’s stories to be adapted for the screen: the adaptation 
has been made by Anthony Pelissier, who has also directed. On 
the face of it the story appears comparatively easy to translate 
into cinema. The plot looks perfectly straightforward; there 1s 
enough incident, enough action, to provide material for the 
camera; the development does not depend on that sexual 
mysticism which with Lawrence so often took the place of 
character-drawing. At a first glance The Rocking-Horse Winner 
is a ferocious little story about a socially ambitious mother and 
a sensitive boy who, struggling to answer the unspoken demand 
for money and more money, discovers that he has the gift of 
foretelling the winners of horse races—and in the end pays for 
his gift with his life. 

That, briefly, is the surface of Lawrence’s story. Whether 
Mr. Pelissier looked beneath the surface in making his adapta- 
tion I have no means of knowing; all that can be said 1s that the 
film as it stands presents no more than a superficial rendering. 
Or perhaps I should say rather that The Rocking-Horse Winner 
on the screen is an attempt at a literal rendering. Honourably 
literal it certainly is. There have, of course, been certain 
amplifications. Where a page of exposition serves Lawrence’s 
purpose, the film needs explanatory scenes and a variety of 
incidents. And, presumably to satisfy the moral sense of the 
British public, the film does not end with the boy’s death; the 
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mother has to repent before the curtains can close. But for the 
rest there has been a respectful adherence to Lawrence’s text; 
most of the author’s dialogue has been used and his descriptive 
phrases have sometimes been incorporated; and when the 
script-writer has felt it necessary to amplify, the interpolated 
incidents have been written in with sympathy and skill. 

The result is a film which certainly disgraces nobody. It has, 
after all, a serious and unusual subject. The quality of the 
technique is exceptional; the camerawork, by Desmond 
Dickinson (the lighting photographer of Hamlet) is often 
beautiful; and the all-round standard of acting is high. I am 
not among those who have faulted John Howard Davies’s 
performance as the boy; were the film a profound exploration 
of Lawrence’s tragic bitterness his playing would indeed want 
depth, but for this respectable literal version it serves admirably. 
As Bassett the gardener, the boy’s partner in betting, John Mills 
(whose production the film is) contributes a beautifully self- 
effacing portrait; and there is an excellent sketch of the man- 
of-the-world uncle to whom the child confides his gift of 
prophecy by Ronald Squire. I do not think Valerie Hobson, 
who plays the mother, has ever been seen to better advantage. 
Miss Hobson is an elegant actress who is rarely allowed to 
display her elegance on the screen; here she successfully conveys 
a beautiful woman whose heart, not yet quite frozen, is fretted 
by some unknown quality in her child. 

And yet, creditable in many ways though 77e Rocking-Horse 
Winner is, one cannot help wishing that the tragic intent of the 
original had, been more deeply explored. Lawrence did not 
simply write a story about a little boy with a supernatural gift. 
He wrote a story about the anguish which proceeds from a 
neglect of human emotional needs; and he insisted, as he insists 
throughout his work, on the mysterious connection between 
human figure and background. The house, in his story, is as 
greedy, as tense and distracted as the people who live in it. 
When the boy manages by some secret arrangement with the 
lawyers to give his mother his winnings she becomes, not more 
contented, but colder; and as Lawrence says, “the voices in the 
house suddenly went mad, like a chorus of frogs on a spring 
evening." The film takes Lawrence's voices quite literally: 
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there they are in the cinema, whispering from the sound-track. 
' The trouble is that this kind of realism is rarely convincing. It 
was not convincing in the film of Great Expectations, where 
Dickens’s fancy of farmyard creatures accusing young Pip 
as he runs through the morning mists was literally trans- 
lated in terms of talking cattle; indeed it convinced so little that 
one critic took the whole passage for an interpolation. 

Beneath its laconic phrases, Lawrence’s story holds a threat 
which is never conveyed in the film. And it seems to me that the 
way to convey it lies, not in a faithful rendering of dialogue 
and descriptive phrases, but in a translation into imagery 
proper to the cinema. A film, with all its resources of lighting, 
movement, pace and composition, has extraordinary powers 
to suggest; and it is suggestion rather than statement which is 
needed here: imagination rather than reproduction. By the 
highest standards, The Rocking-Horse Winner fails as an inter- 
pretation of D. H. Lawrence. But as a skilful piece of narrative 
with excellent technical qualities it 1s well worth a visit. 

To move from The Rocking-Horse Winner to The Cure for Love 
is to move from a serious attempt at drama to farce. Walter 
Greenwood’s comedy, on which the film is based, has a plot 
broadly and securely based in a simple situation: charming 
girl saves soft-hearted hero from vulgar scheming hussy. It is 
a theatrical situation, and the film has done little to break the 
bonds of stage convention. The scene is a working-family street 
in Lancashire; the war is not over yet, and a factory girl from 
the South has been billeted in the home to which the hero, 
slightly wounded and heavily bemedalled, is returning on 
leave. Across the road a loud frowsty mother and her peroxide 
daughter await his visit; the daughter wears, as she insists, his 
engagement ring, and three weeks’ leave is just time enough 
for the banns to be put up and the easy-going sergeant to be 
dragged to the altar. 

One can see that in the theatre the artificially constricted 
scene may have helped to support the situation. But on the 
screen, where little attempt has been made to use the poten- 
tialities of the camera, the constriction is stifling; and one 
has the feeling, too, that an undivided mind should have 
been present to compose the action and direct the actors. 
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Robert Donat, who plays the leading part, has also produced 
and directed. He has had the services of a co-producer and a 
co-director; but the chief responsibility is his; and a critical 
audience feels all the time that, as an actor, he is more concerned 
with individual performances—and, understandably enough, 
with his own performance—than with the pace and movement 
of the story as a whole. 

We lose, as a result, in what we call cinema; The Cure for Love 
is not much more than filmed theatre. But we gain, no doubt, 
some excellent acting. Donat himself makes a plausible and 
charming figure of the shy sergeant, and as the girl who rescues 
him Renée Asherson plays with grace and polish. As the hussy 
Dora Bryan contributes a broad but effective portrait. But the 
outstanding work comes from three secondary players: Marjorie 
Rhodes as the sergeant's mother, Charles Victor as the keeper 
of the local pub, and Gladys Henson as the scheming mother 
across the road. These three players give the film a sudden 
breath of life. 

A recent issue of This Modern Age called When You Went Away 
is devoted to the holiday habits of the British. Holidays in 
solitude and holidays in the herd, the fun fair and the cave- 
explorer, the bather and the entranced spectator of London's 
endless shows—all the variety of recreation to be found by 
anyone spending a holiday in Britain is here. And there is 
something more: the piece has been put together with such 
skill, such sympathetic irony and such a feeling for its subject 
that When You Went Away sheds in passing a sharp light on the 
character of the British themselves and on their way of life. 
It is, I should say, the perfect film for evoking nostalgia in the 
exile. 


- — NEW LITERATURE 


A GREAT DICTIONARY 
By R. A. Scorr-JAMES 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY, 1931-1940. Edited 
by L. G. Wickham Legg. Oxford 
University Press. Cumberlege. 50s. 

The main edition of the Dictionary of National 

Biography has long been a classic work of 

«reference in the English language, compar- 

able with the Encyclopedia Britannica and, like 

the first edition of that work, supported by 

a great weight of learned authority. It was 

edited by Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney 

Lee, and with the issue of a supplement was 

completed down to 1900. Since then it has 

been brought up to date by the publication 
of four additional volumes, of which this 
is the latest, giving the biographies of illus- 
trious persons who died in the decade 

1931—1940. 

Needless to say, the Supplements differ in 
an important particular from most of the 
work that was included in the original 
Dictionary. In dealing with the distant past 
the writer of each biography had literary 
material only to work upon, but that 
included the whole body of historical 
research and the conclusions based on it. 
The Dictionary was a massive piece of 
literary history, in which experts on their 
various subjects were in a position to 
summarize all that was at that time avail- 
able to biographers. In the nature of the 
case the character of the decennial supple- 
ments is different. As a rule time has not 
elapsed to enable research and criticism to 
reach definitive conclusions. 

But what is lost in this respect is more than 
made up—and perhaps most of all for the 
future reader—by the fact that many of the 
writers knew personally the men or women 
of whom they are writing, and are able to 
add much from their own knowledge which 
otherwise might never have been made 
known. In the present work the note of 
intimacy is struck again and again. The 
writers have faithfull adhered to their 
instructions in avoiding the air of contro- 
versy or partisanship, though they cannot 
help being near-contemporaries, perhaps 


friends. But from this the book gains more 
than it loses, in spite of the fact that we shall 
not look for the same finality in an assessment 
of John Galsworthy, say, as we should have 
done in the biographies of Fielding or Scott. 

In the division of his space (more than 
900 large pages of two columns each) the 
editor has had to do nothing less than pass 
judgment on an epoch in the civilization of 
his country. What is the proper proportion 
due to a king (King George V), a great 
general, a great scientist, a great writer? 
How much is it right to give to a singer, an 
actress, a inultiple store controller, and 
how much will the last be weighted if, as in 
the case of Jesse Boot, he is also a munificent 
benefactor of a university? These are deli- 
cate questions of judgment, and all the more 
so as the future will tend to look on the 
editor's verdict as the verdict of our genera- 
tion on our near past, King George V is, as 
we should expect, easily first with about 
42 columns. For the rest, Lord Rutherford, 
the physicist, is highly placed with 17 
columns. Another physicist, J. J. Thomson, 
has 11 columns. And in the book as a 
whole we find that a great deal of space is 
allotted to science and applied science, the 
editor having evidently appreciated that 
the last fifty years has been an age pre- 
eminent in this sphere more perhaps than 
in any other. 

Ramsay MacDonald may be accounted 
fortunate, possibly, in having no fewer 
than 16 columns. W. B. Yeats, Kipling and 
Arnold Bennett have about eight each, 
while John Galsworthy and Ranjitsinhji 
the cricketer have about four each. I am 
glad to see that a young archzeologist who 
appeared to have a brilliant future before 
him, but died at the age of thirty-four, has 
not been forgotten—Humíry Payne; he 
receives an appreciative notice of 1j columns 
from the pen of Sir J. D. Beazley. 

There are distinguished names among 
the contributors, but the editor has wisely 
chosen to invite contributions on the basis 
of a writers knowledge rather than the 
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eminence of his name. The biographies are 
of varying authority and skill, but the 
average is high. This book will for many 


A POET'S 
By PHILIP 
THE COMMON ASPHODEL. 


Collected Essays on Poetry, 1922-49. 
By Robert Graves. Hamish Hamilton. 


155. 
The popular view of poetry is not unlike 
sentimental misapprehensions about the 
asphodel—a tough, hardy, unscented plant, 
which is usually thought of as a rare, 
fragrant and soporific flower growing in 
fanciful summer meadows, But if only 
poets would check their botanical facts, Mr. 
Graves reminds us, they would discover that 
“even ghosts would find asphodel beds 
extremely uncomfortable for lying about 
on.” The asphodel meadow through which 
the dead walked in the Odyssey should be 
pictured, he says, as rocky and waterless 
wasteground. Such is the lot of the poet—in 
most cases an uncomfortable person to him- 
self and to everyone else. Of the arrogance 
of poets, which Mr. Graves has always 
taken a certain pride in flaunting, he writes 
that it is based on “his courageous dedica- 
tion to a thankless profession, the difficulties 
and humiliations of which he alone fully 
realizes." 

Mr. Graves is a tart and stimulating 
critic, combative, witty and full of curious 
learning. He is as stimulating when writing 
of the classics as when he is putting his 
contemporaries firmly in their places. He is 
as good on Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes, in his 
observations on the sensuous imagination 
as opposed to the purely visual imagination 
of Shelley, as on the experiments in texture 
and rhythm in Dr. Sitwell's earlier verse 
and the variety of diction in T. S. Eliot. It 
is the works in which he collaborated with 
Miss Laura Riding—the Survey of Modernist 
Poetry (1926) and the savage Pamphlet Against 
Anthologies (1927)—which are the most 
aggressive. In the Survey is to be found 
the famous chapter on the original spelling 
and punctuation of Shakespeare’s sonnet 
“The expense of Spirit in a waste of 
shame," an admirable piece of criticism 
partly spoilt by the factitious comparison 
of Shakespeare and E. E. Cummings. 
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years hold its place as an indispensable 
guide to the period, and a worthy additior 
to the original Dictionary. 


CRITICISM 


HENDERSON 


It is noticeable, too, that in this work 
most sympathy is shown with contempo: 
rary American poets, Miss Riding’s com. 
patriots. One misses from this collectior 
the brilliant Contemporary Techniques of 
Poetry, written without deference to Mis: 
Riding, which was a view of modern poet: 
“as writing behavioristically according tc 
the political camps into which they were 
divided.” Other essays, written in collabora. 
tion with Miss Riding for the short-livec 
annual Epilogue (1934-36), are included, a: 
well ag an effective reply to some criticisms 
of Mr. Graves’s novel Wife to Mr. Milton 
There is also the scholarly disquisition or 
the ballad Loving Mad Tom (1927) from s 
collection of manuscript songs and verse: 
called Giles Earle His Booke in the British 
Museum. Mr. Graves has, however, a poo: 
opinion of the poetry written since World 
War II and dismisses in a footnote the whole 
achievement of the 1930s. 

About 1922 Mr. Graves began a study 
of the emotional symbolism of poetry in the 
light of Freudian psychology, presented 
“with English reserve and commonsense” 
by W. H. R. Rivers. In Poetic Unreasom 
he applied Rivers's case-history method of 
accounting for emotional dreams to the 
understanding of romantic poems, his own 
no less than other people's. Little of this 
book is included here, as it now seems to 
Mr. Graves “a tangle of contradictions or 
difficult evasions of contradictions," but it 
is a key work in his development both as 
critic and poet. At the same time a similar 
critical approach was in evidence in the 
Cambridge lectures of Dr. I. A. Richards, 
with his theory of poetry as based on 
"pseudo-beliefs." The spread of psycho- 
analysis as & science might, Dr. Richards 
felt, bring about the extinction of poetry. 
As a result of his own parallel researches 
Mr. Graves subjected his poetry, in a series 
of editions, to a progressive pruning and 
revision and a purging away of “irrele- 
vancies" and “dishonest” elements. 

Subjecting his earlier critical writings to 
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«the same process, he now finds that his 
mwpractical observations were “on the whole 
sound” but "mixed with unsound theories.” 
He contends that poets must know exactly 
what they are writing about in the most 
practical sense, if they are not to be mistaken 
for either fools or rhetoricians. His concep- 
«tion of poetry has been as much modified 
“by his recent studies of myth as it was 
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earlier by his studies of Freudian psychology. 
Hence he now regards the poet as “indepen- 
dent of fashion and public service, a servant 
only of the true Muse, committed on her 
behalf to continuous personal variations on 
a single pre-historic poetic theme.” 

The Common Asphodel is admirably written 
in the plain disciplined style of which 
Mr. Graves is a master. 


BRITAIN'S ECONOMIC STORY 
By R. C. K. Ensor 


IHE GROWTH OF ENGLISH 
SOCIETY. By E. Lipson. A. G C. 
Black. 21s. 

Mr. Lipson is a scholar who has given his 

life with single-hearted devotion to one 

jubject—economic history. He has been 
«caching it for not far short of forty years, 
ind his standard text-books on the Middle 

Ages, on the age of Mercantilism, and on 

the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 

«helped on their way many successive 
generations of undergraduates. In the 
moresent volume he has sought to draw the 
threads of all his periods together, and to 
resent in one volume a connected view of 
lish economic history within a moderate 
compass, To this task he brings the same 
qualities as before—command of wide 
material, perspicuous arrangement, even 

:udgment, and a very lucid style. 

The title (apart from a sub-title) makes 
«a0 allusion to economics, and appears rather 
+o challenge comparison with such a book 
as Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s Social History of 
England. But there is a substantial difference 

Wibctween them. Dr. Trevelyan's is a history 


of society, into which economic facts enter. | 


"Mr. Lipson's is an economic history, into 
which social facts enter. It is not merely a 
question of emphasis, but also of subject- 
‘matter; and the bookshelf of the judicious 
«ceader will find room for both. 

, Mr. Lipson keeps as a rule to the middle 
of the road, eschewing hazardous views and. 
doubtful propositions, But he has features 
of his own. For instance, in treating the 
ineteenth century it was once general, and 
s still common, to regard laisser-faire and 

frec Trade as if they went hand in hand and 
were two sides of a single process. Mr. 


Lipson was one of the first writers to bring 
out sharply the fact that this was not s0; 
that, as a matter of dates, it was Free Trade 
and factory legislation which developed 
alongside one another, as previously had 
the mercantilism and the laisser-faire which 
they respectively superseded. 

Mr. Lipson is himself by temperament a 
free-trader. He quotes more than once the 
seventeenth-century saying that “England 
never throve by trade but while she was an 
universal merchant." He criticizes adversely 
Great Britain's abandonment of Free Trade 
in 1932, and the many reversions from 
multilateralism to bilateralism, which have 
characterized her policy since then. He ' 
shows, fairly enough, that this or that 
feature in our recent record is a return to 
the much earlier practice of a long-rejected 
mercantilism. 

Against bim it might be urged that he 
seemingly underestimates the gravity of the 
balance-of-payments problem, and hardly 
allows enough for the special exigencies of 
modern mass production—against which no 
non-mass-producer can stand, but which 
itself cannot stand save on the foundation 
of a large assured market. One would like 
to sce Mr. Lipson in his next book make a 
clean switch-over from English economic 
history to American, and explain to us how 
itis that a country with very high protection 
has been able to out-distance all others in 
the economic field. He does not, perhaps, 
allow sufficiently for the different require- 
ments of an age in which England was the 
pioneer economic Power, initiating prac- 
tices which the world had to follow, and an 
age in which that kind of primacy has 
completely departed from her, and has, in 
fact, crossed the Atlantic. - 
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DEAD AND LIVING 


THE EDGE OF BEING. By Stephen 

Spender. Faber. 75. 6d. 

Mr. Spender’s last book, Poems of Dedication 
(1947), was a severely seléctive collection 
possessing a definite unity, one strand of 
which was an exploration of life exemplified 
in some remarkable poems called “Spiritual 
Exercises." The new poems run parallel in 
time with the former book and come up to 
date, thus covering the output of the last 
seven years, This work comprises several 
poems of wartime experience, and these 
visions of doomed pilots, of London burning 
and of bombed ruins have a melancholy 
reality; there are also some pieces of 
obliquely personal love or loss, and a long 
poem, Returning to Vienna 1947, with a 
quasi-political slant. 

The greater number, however, are 
apparently offshoots of the “Spiritual 
Exercises" mentioned above which the poet 
declared (elsewhere) were “an attempt to 
penetrate the very nature of existence," but 
they are not somehow so satisfying. Mr. 
Spender's somewhat tortuous mind has not, 
alas, become clarified as his themes become 
more complicated; he has always lacked a 
musical ear, and though a note of somewhat 
baroque lamentation runs through these 
poems it must be admitted that many of 
them, like very decorative illuminations, 
remain static on the page. 

Mr. Spender has, of course, much cause 
to lament; his preoccupation with death is 
perhaps inevitable. It appears that he 
presupposes the existence of two separate 
worlds; on the one hand the outer inhuman 
world of a civilization without spiritual 
values, a world of “money, steel, fire, 
stones," which is destroying itself, and on 
the other that world on the edge of which 
the visionary faculty inherent in everybody 
hovers, and may, indeed, create, where the 
potential goodness and power to love of the 
human and individual man can flower. 

The theme of the juxtaposition of death- 
life as a condition of existence is given many 
variations, some of them comprehensible, 
others less so. In one of the war poems, 
Rejoice tn the Abyss, an illuminating distinc- 
tion is made between the fact of death and 
the idea of death, and in two strange poems, 
Tom’s A-cold and Speaking to the Dead in the 
Language of the Dead, the one whimsically 
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laconic the other lusciously baroque, t 
poet explores chiefly the impact of t 
dead upon the living. 

In spite of the sombre themes, the acce 
of grief, and the overwhelming sense 
man's isolation, this is not entirely t 
poetry of despair, and if this is not M 
Spender's best book, it should not 
ignored by those interested in the work 
one of the most sincere and ambitious 
contemporary poets, 

A. C. Bovp 


FINE HOUSES 


ON TRUST FOR THE NATIO. 
Vol. 2. By Clough Williams-EIL 
Elek. 215. 

The glorious diversity of the National Tr» 

properties is shown even more strikingly 

the second volume than in the first, whi, 
appeared some three years ago; the ne 

book is neither guide nor catalogue b 

something pleasanter and more durab: 

Here are photographs and descriptions n 

only of great houses like Knole and Osterl 

and Petworth (where there are a score 

Van Dycks and a “staff ballroom” and t 

genius of Grinling Gibbons flowers at : 

loveliest), but also of smaller treasures 
domestic architecture such as the Tud 

Paycocke’s House in Essex, “‘black-an 

white" Speke Hall in Lancashire and t) 

row of Cotswold stone cottages at Bibury 
Chronologically, this fabulous-seemip 

list ranges from Stonehenge to Wightwi 

Manor, which was built under the influen 

of Ruskin and Morris, and among t) 

properties treasured for their personal ass 

ciations are Ellen Terry’s cosy, timber 

house in Kent, Wolfe’s at Westerham a: 

the tall Queen Anne one which shelter: 

the Carlyles in Chelsea. Then there are t) 

non-architectural properties preserved } 

the ‘Trust, such as Broad Down in t) 

Malvern Hills and Aberdaron Headland : 

Carnarvonshire, reminders that our lan: 

scape itself is more vulnerable than b 

buildings, and there are some curious 

moving monuments of social history, lib 
the Styal Cotton Mill, with its village ar 
owners Regency house, which was rw 
even through the evil days of industri: 
development, on “welfare” lines. 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis is again tl 

enthusiastic courier, sometimes giving b 
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own experiences while visiting the 
properties, as well as his architectural 
and esthetic opinions, This informality 
gives the book an engaging liveliness for 
the English reader, though it has per- 
haps made it less concise for the foreign 
tourist. Mr. Williams-Ellis avoids the 
deep nostalgia shown by so many 
observers of the changing face of Britain, 
yet is not smugly content with the idea 
that the effect of intolerable taxation 
on great properties will mean “more 
fun for more people.” 

The fine production of the book is 
worthy of its subject. 

Eprra SHACKLETON 


WORLD DRAMA 


WORLD DRAMA. From /Eschylus 
to Anouilh. By Allardyce Nicoll. 
With 64 plates in half-tone. Harrap. 
305. 

As the full title of this survey implies, 

Professor Nicoll is chiefly concerned with 

Western drama. He deals with the Oriental 

theatre informatively, but only in so far as 

it has influenced Western forms. Not until 
the present century has this influence been 
in any sense direct, and accordingly his 
outlines of the dramas of China, Japan and 

India appear not among the medizval 

mysteries and miracles to which they belong 

in time, but at a point where the reader may 
most conveniently judge their effect on the 
drama of his own day. 

It is a well-justified adjustment, and 
possibly Professor Nicoll would have been 
wise still further to limit the scope of his 
large design. Among the dramatic achieve- 
ments of the past his historical and critical 
essay of over half a million words moves 
easily and illuminatingly. As it approaches 
our own day it begins to shed a more fitful 
and capricious light. The names of Mr. 
Terence Rattigan, Miss Dodie Smith, Mr. 
Chetham Strode and of many other 
moderns raise problems much more formid- 
able than do those of Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Racine, Ibsen, Strindberg and the rest of 
the established. Professor Nicoll cannot hope 
to solve them in a way that will maintain 
the reader’s confidence in his omniscience, 
and a whole page devoted to Philip Barry, 
the American author of The Philadelphia 
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Story, makes one of a number of disconcert- 
ing impressions. 

But except in those sections dealing in 
detail with drama between the wars and 
the theatre during the war and after, 
historian and critic go happily and reward- 
ingly hand in hand. Professor Nicoll’s 
sympathies are catholic and he warms to 
each manifestation of dramatic energy in 
whichever country it appears, treating Ibsen 
a little coldly perhaps but only in comparison 
with Strindberg, in whom he recognizes a 
power unmatched by any other dramatist 
of the nineteenth century. 

He observes that French dramatists are 
striving passionately to create a new 
foundation for tragedy and are discovering 
audiences willing to return to the concepts 
of Greek tragedy, and in rediscovering the 
meaning of tragedy—even when the ulti- 
mate power of the universe is viewed as an 
infernal machine or as a jealous Jupiter— 
they are, he believes, suggesting a new 
future for the theatre. The writing of tragedy 
in England has been awaiting the develop- 
ment of a verse which is close to the ordinary 
speech of the period. The survey stops short 
of the latest plays of Mr. T. S. Eliot and of 
Mr. Fry, but the success of these authors in 
evolving verse of the kind needed for 
modern tragedy reinforces Professor Nicoll’s 
hope that “‘a fresh glory is near at hand." 

A. V. COOEMAN 
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RHYS DAVIES 


BOY WITH A TRUMPET. By 
Rhys Davies. Heinemann. gs. 6d. 
The sparkling vitality of Mr. Rhys Davies 
gives him a unique place in contemporary 
fiction. Entirely free from the sadness and 
malaise of our other outstanding short-story 
writers, he brings to the human dramas of 
love, death and madness a Gallic candour 
and his own Welsh exuberance. Who else, 
without offence, or cynicism, could make a 
comic hero of an inconvenient corpse as 
here in The Dilemma of Catherine Fuchsias? 
Who else could extract a fable of national 
character from a misadventure in a public 
convenience? Who could present with such 
compassionate humour a lunatic who 

thrives on her delusion? 

There is violence here as in the story of 
the miner who throws his frivolous wife out 
of the house and in that of the butcher who 
kills himself in his own slaughterhouse. 
There is fear in the tale of the snake-charmer, 
There is a wry understanding of youth’s 
mixture of timidity and bravado in the 
story of a young girl driven to shock her 
conventional relations. Mr. Rhys Davies 
avoids no horrors but embraces each with 
sardonic and cleansing gusto. He is at his 
very best in the familiar climate of Wales: 
it is when most particular that he is most 
universal. Yet there are some very good 
studies in this volume set in other regions 
such as The Foolish Ons and One of Norah’s 
Early Days, in which his peculiar gift for the 
portrayal of ironic violence is admirably 
displayed. An excellent craftsman, he wastes 
no words but carries us straight to the heart 
of the story. 

Marw HANNAN 


SHAKESPEARE AT ARMS 


SERGEANT SHAKESPEARE. By 

Sir Duff Cooper. Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d. 
A surprising number of the world’s great 
writers have served in arms. Æschylus, 
Horace, Cervantes, Descartes, Dostoievsky 
spring to mind; even Goethe and Byron 
were at least present on the margin of great 
episodes of war. Sir Duff Cooper seeks to 
add Shakespeare to the number, by way of 
filling an uncharted gap in his biography 
from 1585 to 1592. In exactly 100 pages, 
gracefully written and worthily produced, 
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the case is established with all the whimsic 
ingenuity of that amateur scholarsh: 
which was once one of the minor glories : 
English culture, and is now almost a lo 
art. 

The substance of the argument is sligh 
and simple. Shakespeare vanished fro: 
Stratford-on-Avon, apparently under 
cloud, in or about 1585; in that year tb 
Earl of Leicester was sent as Commande. 
in-Chief to the Low Countries; Leicester 
seat was thirteen miles from Stratforc 
therefore Shakespeare may well have bee 
recruited into the army Leicester raised fc 
the campaign, in return for protectio 
against the trouble which had arisen : 
Stratford. The argument is supported b 
a few fragments of external evidence an 
by a subtle network of suggestion spun ov 
of military characters, metaphors an 
allusions in Shakespeare's plays, especial 
the earliest of them. 

The substance of the thesis is, in effect 
that Shakespeare was interested in militar 
matters and knew a lot about soldiers 
therefore perhaps he was one. It is evidenc 
of much the same kind that has often bee> 
used to prove that Shakespeare must hav 
been a courtier, or that could be used t 
prove that Shakespeare was a woman. 
What lifts Sir Duff Gooper’s little book ou 
of the common run is the charming per 
suasiveness of his pen, which makes the 
temptation to suspend disbelief irresistible 
“Am I asking you to believe anythin; 
improbable?" he asks on p. 35. The answes 
is of course: “Yes, yes: go on!” 

C. M. WOODHOUSE 
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BRITAIN FOR AMERICANS 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. By 
Virginia Cowles. Hamish Hamilton. 
15S. 

Miss Cowles, now the wife of a Labour 

M.P., won a great reputation as a foreign 

correspondent. Here she is acting as a sort 

of foreign correspondent for her old com- 
patriots. During a visit to New York she 
was asked so many questions about Britain 
under a Labour Government that she 
decided a book was needed to answer them. 

In most ways she answers them fairly and 
well, bringing out how much that is ancient 
and traditional survives in England (Scot- 
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and is not dealt with), and yet making 
Jear the far-reaching changes that are 
soing on, She discusses the English scene and 
character, methods of government and the 
jarty system and the Crown, radio and the 
*ress, trade unions and capitalists, and the 
xonomic difficulties facing the country 
o-day. 

There are a few odd remarks (the remark 
m p. 173 about valets at Oxford is very 
xdd indeed), and it seems a little arbitrary 
hat Oxford gets a whole chapter and 
Z2ambridge only incidental mention. The 
xovincial universities are passed over; the 
)ook's weakest feature is that it says too 
ittle about the middle class and suburbia. 
Co some casual readers it might almost 
uggest that our society consists of a 
leclining aristocracy and a rising proletariat. 

In the treatment of politics Miss Cowles's 
„abour views are evident, but she tries hard 
© be objective and keeps her natural 
ympathies under restraint. On the whole 
his is a useful volume, pleasant to read; it 
will tell Americans a great deal that they 
want to know and ought to know. If tourists 
yom the States read it before coming here, 
chey will certainly find their visit more 
cewarding. > 

CHARLES Davy 


IN SEARCH OF KEATS 


THE MYSTERY OF KEATS. By 
John Middleton Murry. Peter Nevill 
Lid. 125. 6d. 

The word “mystery” in the title of Mr. 

Murry's book is used in its ancient sense to 

denote a hidden meaning, and no one 

during the last thirty years has made the 
mystery of Keats’s life and work more 
intimately his own. So compellingly per- 
sonal an identification between a writer 
and his subject is often biassed. But in this 
volume, which has for frontispiece a 
notable and hitherto unpublished portrait 
sketch of Keats by Haydon, there is little 
of that excess of subjective sympathy 
apparent at times in Mr. Murry’s early Keats 
and Shakespeare. All but three of the essays in 
it are revisions of those originally printed in 
his Studies in Keats. But the first and longest 
of them is both new and a complete recanta- 
tion of the judgment he passed on Fanny 
Brawne in Keats and Shakespeare. 
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Since then her letters have been pub- 
lished and in the light of them he is con- 
vinced that in the sense in which something 
other than phthisis may be said to have killed 
Keats, it was not Fanny, as he previously 
suggested, but enforced separation from 
her. The one document which, on the face 
of it, is hard to explain away is the oft- 
quoted draft of a letter which she wrote to 
Charles Brown, ten years after Keats’s 
death. And it is in his interpretation of her 
character as revealed in this letter that Mr. 
Murry is most subtle and penetrating. In 
his anxiety to make handsome amends for 
his previous misconception he credits her 
perhaps with more depth of feeling than 
the evidence quite justifies. But by repu- 
diating the sentimental view he has revealed 
not only a woman of real integrity, but one 
who deserved, in his own words, to take 
entire possession of Keats's heart. 

But even in this essay, if not in the 
pleasant one which follows it on another 
Fanny, Keats's sister, Mr. Murry is con- 
cerned with deeper matters than personal 
character, with what he calls “the prophetic 
element” in Keats’s work and life, the 
destiny by which he was compelled to re- 
deem the contraries in himself and die 
wholly into life. In chapters on crucial 
passages in his poetry and in richly per- 
ceptive studies of his relations with Milton 
and Wordsworth and his kinship with Blake 
he traces from within the stages by which 
Keats in the brief five years of his poetic life ' 
fulfilled his imaginative and intensely 
suffering human destiny. No one has come 
nearer to reaching the heart of this revealing 
mystery than he. 

Hues PA. FAussET 


THE PALISADES OF FEAR. By 
Ronald Bottrall. ^ Editions Poetry 
London. 6s. l 

These forty poems (written between 1945 

and 1948) are divided into three sections: 

Masks, Poems for Music, Occasional Poems; 

in the first and last they are mostly varia- 

tions on a common theme—the poet’s 
awareness of the fact that “Behind the 
masks are the lineaments of God's crea- 
tures," but also the horrifying discrepancy 
between potential and actual man. He may 
give varying emphasis to these ideas in 
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classical symbolism—Prometheus, Pandora, 
Cassandra—or in contemporary—Hiro- 
shima, His stark, violent yet controlled 
language has the insistence of an electric 
drill; even the poems ‘for music" are 
scarcely lyrical, and sound the prevailing 
note of steely anguish. The poetry of disgust 
may make uncomfortable reading, but no 
one will deny Mr. Bottrall’s enormous 
ability to produce it. 


THE MIND OF PROUST: A de- 
tailed interpretation of A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu. By F. C. Green. 
Cambridge University Press. 255. 

Professor Green's interpretation belies its 
title since it brings little that is new in 
Proust’s own mind. This long book—546 
pages—is mainly of value for students of 
Proust or those who dare not embark 
without some guidance on the sixteen 
volumes of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 
As such it has the value of a digest and a 
map of the labyrinth. Ample quotations— 
translated without inspiration and occa- 
sionally with startling inaccuracies of 
detail—are yet enough to sefve the purpose 
of those who primarily seek information on 
the novel. They will find in addition an 
enthusiasm which atones for the lack of 
original criticism. Conscientious and 
thorough—a good pupil's guide. 


THE CONJURED SPIRIT: SWIFT. 
By Evelyn Hardy. Hogarth. 155. 
Miss Hardy, not lessening, rather, perhaps, 
fine-pointing the tragedy of Swift, finds its 
origin in an inborn awareness of greatness 
set awry by an upbringing that made the 
child ‘“‘confused, resentful, solitary.” 
*Riddled with false humility,” he had to 
become, in passionate compensation, 
"superior to all mankind." Some violent 
emotional disruption in childhood made 
him dread and desire woman’s love, so that 
‘Stella and Vanessa were both a necessity 
and a menace. As an explorer of this ‘‘con- 
jured spirit," Miss Hardy is unsentimental 

and understanding. 


ASHCOMBE. 


Batsford. 155. 
Twenty years ago the then rising photo- 
grapher found and fell in love with a dere- 


By Cecil Beaton. 
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lict, early nineteenth-century house i: 
Cranborne Chase. He rented it from : 
reluctant landlord, restored it, filled it witl 
artistic friends and the fruits of Continenta 
travel, and gradually redecorated it. At the 
end of fifteen years the property was re 
claimed by the landlord's son, who wishe 
to farm it. The story, related with un 
common liveliness, is in itself all toc 
common; but few old houses are re 
awakened to find themselves, betwee: 
sleeps, so quickened, so rejuvenated, s 
smart. Ashcombe will have much to ponde» 
as it nods through the next hundred years. 


THE MIND'S EYE. By John Brophy. 
Barker. 155. 

A tentative dipper-in might reject thi 
lively book if he first came on a reference t 
W. B. Yeats's “shocking and quite un. 
systematic" spelling, with the astoundin; 
suggestion that "the defect may account fo. 
the simplifying of the diction in the late. 
poems." This lapse, however, is not a fai 
sample of Mr. Brophy's judgments on writ 
ing, painting, the theatre and life in general 
Though frank and personal, this is a journa 
written for publication. It covers a year anc 
records not only the author's social anc 
family life (luncheon at the Ivy with Vivier 
Leigh, a bright daughter at. Oxford) bu 
also the growth of the novel Julian's Wa; 
which he was writing during the same 
period. 


GAIETY: Theatre of Enchantment. 
By W.'Macqueen-Pope. W. H. Allen. 
205. 

Historian of theatres more ancient anc 

august, Mr. Macqueen-Pope has now 

reached the dramatic playroom in whicl 
half London, the older half, grew up. 

Ageing gentlemen, assured of a happy 

mingling of sighs and grins, may first 

rehearse their emotions by opening the book 
at random and pausing at the reprintec 
cast of The Toreador or The Spring Chicken 
or another of the long series. Like gourmet: 
with old menus, they will let their eye: 
travel slowly downwards from Lionel 

Mackinder or George Grossmith jun. to 

Ellaline Terriss or Gertie Millar, not 

ignoring the names in between. The famous 

Girls of those days were not billed as Young 
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Ladies, but it is astonishing how many of 
them grew into older Ladies with a place in 
Debrett. The story is full and complete. 
There are nearly 100 illustrations. 


BLOOD AND THUNDER: Mid- 
Victorian Melodrama and its Origins. 
By Maurice Willson Disher. Muller. 
18s. 

Having raised the seedlings of his argument 
in the mixed soil of Rousseau and Horace 
Walpole, of the natural man and neo- 
Gothic romanticism, Mr. Disher leads us, 
with the most entertaining talk imaginable, 
up the garden path of Melodrama. Many of 
his choicest blooms are French, the brightest 
bed of all being Paris around the year 1800. 
But in France, Germany or England, in the 
eighteenth century or the nineteenth, his 
informed conversation never flags, neither 
does it allow us to forget that his subject, 
even when most trivial and ridiculous in 
itself, is part of the pattern of morals, 
business, politics and art. The distinction of 
the writing is suitably supported by good 
paper, good type and numerous pretty 
engravings. 


WHITE STRANGER. 

Wilcox. Collins. 16s. 
Concluding his Army service in the Far 
East, Mr. Wilcox wanted to “escape for a 
while from the post-war world and the 
twentieth century.” This he did by hving 
for six months with the Toraja people in 
the uplands of Celebes Island in the Dutch 
East Indies. His account is the first in 
English of a tribe that not long ago were 
headhunters. They were delightfully friendly 
and hospitable, and he was deeply impressed 
by their character and customs; his descrip- 
tion, backed by his own excellent photo- 
graphs, convinces at once by its very 
simplicity. One shares his reluctance, at 
parting, to return to the Western civilization 
he so mistrusts. 


ROWLANDSON DRAWINGS. Edited 
and introduced by Adrian Bury. Avalon 
Press. 255. 

Hogarth and Rowlandson are our greatest 

comic, or satirical, artists, but for various 

reasons Rowlandson's immense reputation 
is, unlike Hogarth's, to-day sustained by 
the cognoscenti rather than the public. His 
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The Very Rev. 
W. R. INGE 


K.C.V.O., F.B.A., D.D. 
DIARY of A DEAN © 21}- 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
in The Chwreb of England Newspaper 
* You must read it” 


THE MARQUESS OF 
QUEENSBERRY 


in collaboration with 
PERCY COLSON 
OSCAR WILDE and the 
BLACK DOUGLAS 20[- 
*'[races with a quantity 
of new material... Oscar 
Wilde's tragedy ” 
—PETER QUENNELL in 
The Daily Mail 


RENE 


FULOP-MILLER 


SAINTS WHO MOVED 

THE WORLD 12/6 
“A fresh, vivid presen- 
tation . . . of the life and 
work of St. Anthony, St. 
Augustine, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Ignatius Loyola and 
St. Theresa of Avila." 
—The Church of England Newspaper 


HUTCHINSON 


Largest of Book Publishers 


48 
span of life (1756-1827) could hardly have 
been better timed, and he has left a wonder- 
ful picture of England in its lusty prime, an 
England which he reflected, as far as an 
artist can, with a contented lack of criticism. 
Mr. Bury’s acute and informative Intro- 
duction, his descriptive notes, and his 
ingenuity in presenting a dozen famous 
drawings amid scores never previously 
reproduced have resulted in. a volume as 
important as it is delightful. There are 
eighty-two plates in collotype. 


LET CANDLES BE BROUGHT IN. 
By Sir Geoflrey Shakespeare. Mac- 
donald, 21s. 

Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare writes in a very 

lively way about his lively and many-sided 

public life. He began it in 1921 as a secre- 
tary to Lloyd George, with whom he was 
for many years closely associated. He was 
the young man who was apt to be chosen 
for dramatic adventures, as when during 
the fateful negotiations for an Irish Treaty 

he stood by, with a special train and a 

destroyer at his service, to take to Northern 

Ireland a message which would spell either 

peace or war. He was for some time a 

journalist. He entered Parliament in 1933 

and held a number of Ministerial posts. 

In Germany it fell to his lot to be driven at 

 break-neck speed in a car by Rudolf Hess. 

A book gay, debonair, full of good stories, 

interspersed with a few of his own political 

opinions, 


DAYS FOR DECISION. By The 
Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.P. 
Faber. gs. 6d. 

This volume of selected speeches delivered 

by Mr. Eden as Deputy Leader of the 

Conservative Party between 1946 and 1949 

is a sequel to the earlier volume, Freedom and 

Order, which covered the war years. Grouped 

under the three headings of domestic 

affairs, the British Commonwealth and 
foreign affairs, they present the Conserva- 
tive arguments against nationalization of 
iron and steel and against the Labour 

Government's handling of the economic 

crisis; speeches made during and after his 

Commonwealth tour early in 1949;'and a 

discussion of the major problems of inter- 

national affairs on which he speaks with 
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particular authority. A lively and provoca 


tive compilation. 


THE WOMAN IN FASHION. BÐ; 
Doris Langley Moore. .Jllusiratea 
with costumes from the Author's collecitor 
photographed by Felix Fonteyn. Bats- 
ford. 255. 

“How sweet a tyrant is fashion compared 

with the tyranny of enforced uniformity!" 

So Mrs. Moore in her introductory pages ok 

“Fashion in Theory." For the rest we have 

"fashion in practice," illustrated for each 

year from 1800 to 1927 by photographs of 

distinguished actresses, ballerinas, women- 
of-letters, fashionable hostesses and others 
who look extremely well dressed-up in the 
costumes which are taken from Mrs. Moore's 
collection. What might have been worn by 

Lady Hamilton for example in 1805, is 

here. adorned by Mrs, John Carter, while 

Miss Vivien Leigh slips into*the garment of, 

shall we say, Lillie Langtry in 1877. 

Ingenious, informative, attractive. 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

By Keith Jeremiah. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
The Sudbury and District Survey and Plan 
is now presented to a wider public as “a 
practical exercise in positive couniry plan- 
ning" of more than local interest. Mr. 
Lewis Mumford describes in his foreword 
a town which has remained virtually un- 
affected by the industrial revolution. The 
new Sudbury is based on improved rural 
standards; here, along with the text, maps, 
diagrams and elevations, are some three 
dozen photographs showing, side by side 
with its deficiencies, the beauties of this old 
Suffolk town and its surrounding farm land. 


FLOWERS ON THE GRASS. By 
Monica Dickens. Joseph. tos. 6d. 
The death of his young wife sends Daniel 
Brett wandering like an outcast over the 
country. He finds peace of mind only 
when he has been able to give a young 
couple a chance of the happiness he himself 
lost. Miss Dickens treats her serious theme 
with a lightness that never jars. Sketches of 
Daniel’s various asylums—a Jewish home 
at the Elephant and Castle, the Gaydays 
Holiday Camp, a Co-educational Progres- 
sive Community—are as convincingly 

human as they are amusing. 
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full frequency range recording 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


THE STORY OF THE 
PALL MALL GAZETTE 


‘of its first editor 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD 
and of its founder 
GEORGE MURRAY SMITH 
by 
J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, C.H. 


Illustrated. 25s. net 


The story of a remarkable piece 
of journalism by the last survivor 
of the editorial staff of the Pall 
Mall Gazette under one of its later 
editors, W. T. Stead. 


(To be published shortly) 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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TEMPESTUOUS ISLE 


COL. P. T. ETHERTON & VERNON 
BARLOW ; 


The amazing story of Lundy, the island 
off the Devon coast, 23 pages of 
photographs. 125. 6d, 


THE DESOLATE ANTARCTIC 


ADMIRAL LORD MOUNTEVANS 
An exciting account of Antarctic 
exploration by Captain Scott's second- 
in-command. 23 pages of photographs. 
12s, 6d, 


STRING LUG THE FOX 


DAVID STEPHEN 


The vivid story of a Scottish fox. with 
twelve pen-and-ink drawings by Nina 
Scott Langloy. 10s. 6d. 
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The COUNTY BOOKS 


Edited by Brian Vesey-Fitxgerald 
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beautifully illustrated and produced, 
they “set a new standard for topo- 
graphical writing."—oObserver. 
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Professor of Modern History 
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the First World War. 30s. 


William 
Johnstone 


CREATIVE ART 
IN BRITAIN: 


Originally published under 
the title Creative Art in 
England, this has now been 
revised and enlarged. Mr. 
Johnstone’s purpose is to 
show that the British tradi- 
tion in art is one of the 
supreme achievements of the 
world. With over 230 
illustrations and an index. 

50s. 
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series dealing with mammals, 
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VERY reader of Britain To-day is a traveller. I do not 
| pe that he is a great traveller in space—he may or 

may not be that—but he travels far in his mind every 
time he reads the articles in this journal. Some of our readers 
live on the Continent of Europe. Some in North or South 
America. Some in distant Dominions, or in Africa, or Asia, or 
the Pacific islands, and their minds have to move away from their 
more familiar environment when they read about life in Great 
Britain. I do not forget that we have also readers in this country, 
who do not have to travel so far; though they too—and that 
- goes for all of us—are apt to discover how small a part of their 
own country they have fully explored, whether it be the actual 
countryside, or the country of the Arts, or of our social machi- 
nery; and if they read these pages they are travelling for a 
short time, over exactly the same ground, in company with 
tens of thousands of persons whose homes are overseas. 

It is, of course, a function of every journal to serve as a link 
between all those who have a common interest in reading it, 
so that together they constitute a group of people, men and 
women who are interested in just those things which the 
journal discusses, and in consequence have thought it worth 
while to buy or borrow it and read it. But in the case of Britain 
` To-day the group, I feel, is a peculiarly interesting one, since 
the people who compose it are so scattered in space, so diverse 
in race and nationality, and so differently circumstanced. 

What, then, are the subjects of common interest so far as this 
journal is concerned? Certainly the members of our circle are 
readers of books; they take an interest in some of the arts; they 
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are concerned about new developments in the social services, - 
about the pleasures and amenities of life, about the behaviour 
of people, and new ideas that are becoming operative in society. 
The centre from which these things are looked dat is Britain, 
and the life described is primarily that of the Britain of to-day, 
though we take cognizance also of some distant influences (for 
example, this month, the poet Wordsworth) which are still 
potent. We are concerned with Britain not because we think 
Britain more important than any other country, but because 
this is a subject we are to some extent competent to deal with, 
and one must start somewhere and concentrate on something. 
Britain for our purposes is one of the centres of civilization, 
and we want to exhibit, so far as we can month by month, 
phases of the civilization of this country in so far as it has any- 
thing to contribute to that of all countries; to show to what 
extent and in what way we are progressing, to what end we 
are moving, and what we have that we can put into the 
common pool. | 

Yet to be interested in the life of any country at this moment 
is necessarily to be interested in very much more. We cannot 
separate ourselves from the past. “The conscious present," 
says Mr. T. S. Eliot, “is an awareness of the past." The “dead 
writers" are “that which we know.” But the present is also a 
beginning of the future. Unless our minds are constantly peering 
into that we shall have no sense of direction, no aim. To be for 
ever immersed in the immediate present and to be brooding 
over it is to be like Bunyan's man "'that could look no way but 
downwards, with a muck-rake in his hand.” If one could 
present diagrammatically a cross-section of a country as it 
appears at this instant it would falsify the reality just as a 
photograph falsifies when it shows a body without movement, 
lacking the character which merges past and present and 
moulds the future. 

A distinctive characteristic of the present age is its awareness 
of change—of the difference between to-day and yesterday, 
and the certainty of a greater difference between to-day and_ 
to-morrow. One hears it constantly said that we live in a 
period marking the end of one of the great cycles of civilization 
—like those periods which saw the transition from the Roman 
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Empire to the Dark Ages, from the Dark Ages to Medieval 
Christendom, and from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance 
world. The difference between our own and those other transi- 
tion periods is that we are more conscious of the crisis than 
men were then. We are not only aware of things disappearing, 
as some of our predecessors must have been; we also have the 
power to foresee some of the things coming, and even to some 
extent to direct the way of their coming. 

Of course we can direct nothing at all so long as we live 
wholly in the present; we can only be aware of dismal post-war 
shortages and frustrations, of occupations which do not satisfy, 
of pleasures stinted, of ideals vanishing. But in this predomi- 
nantly scientific age a majority of people at least watch with 
fascination the gigantic strides of applied science—television, 
travel at 700 miles an hour, atomic power in industry (and in 
bombs). Át this rate of progress, what next? Have we not been 
told of strange flashes and other phenomena which may be due 
to attempted communications from Mars? Soon we may be 
seeing the life of Mars a million times magnified, travelling to it, 
receiving visitors from it? (And have we decided what we 
should do if one morning an inhabitant of Mars arrived in our 
back-garden—perhaps a superman in wisdom and grace, or 
an intelligent reptilian ?) 

Economists tell us that in five years Europe should emerge 
from the present economic blitz, on the assumption that all the 
appropriate measures are taken. Five years seems a long time, 
but only when we measure time with our eyes on the ground. 
Some are much pre-occupied with the potential horrors of the 
hydrogen bomb—and rightly so, if at the same time they 
remember the potentialities of atomic power in industry, 
which may so increase the power of production as to abolish 
poverty and the political discontents it breeds. We may soon 
be flying to distant planets as easily as we now fly to Australia; 
the results of such a discovery will dwarf even the discovery of 
America in the fifteenth century, literally bringing in new 
worlds to redress the balance of the old. 

But this is looking forward only in the more obvious sphere 
of externals. It may be that any country which should keep its 
eyes on those alone would be heading for disaster—the disaster 
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of the hydrogen bomb or, worse, a mechanized society oł 
mechanized men. There are some who realize thattime moves 
along many planes, the plane of the physical, the plane of the 
moral, the plane of the spiritual. . . . Some of our novelists— 
Graham Greene, Aldous Huxley and others—see the supreme 
conflict of our time as one between Good and Evil. Others see 
the power of mind as a force controllable from without by other 
minds, in which case the coming conflict of the human race 
depends on the development in the individual of the.power to 
control his own mind as against hostile mental forces which 
would subdue it. If we are seeking to understand Britain to-day 
we must make ourselves aware of these forces operative within 
the nation, the potentials of to-day which will be the actualities 
of the future. 

We like to conceive this country as one that is in the van of 
the age-long fight for freedom and of a progress not merely 
towards material prosperity but towards humanity. Then how 
far is this country succeeding in the fight against ignorance, 
against evil, against moral servitude, against ugliness? To what 
extent does the individual realize that personality is something 
cultivable to almost any extent irrespective of material condi- 
tions? Is it possible for the saint, against whom the devil is 
powerless, to exist in our modern society? And if he exists, to 
what extent does he win respect? 

These are questions which form the background to all that j is 
written in this journal, though most of our attention from 
month to month may be TENER to simpler aspects of the passing 
show. 

lur Eprror 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
‘ON THE OCCASION OF HIS CENTENARY 
By Ebw Mur 


ILLIAM WORDSWORTH died a hundred years 
| ago this month, having lived for eighty. Born in 
| 1770 before the sun of the romantics had risen, and 
he to greatness with it, he survived into the middle of an 
industrial age where Carlyle and Ruskin and Dickens were 
thundering against new evils which in his creative youth and 
early manhood he had not known. He continued to live remote 
from these in the seclusion of the Lake Country, writing poetry 
with regularity, since poetry was his calling. When he felt 
moved to speak publicly of them his voice, which had once 
hailed the French Revolution, was that of a High Churchman 
and a Tory. In the busy, dirty, expanding, money-worshipping, 
factory-building England of the early Victorian reign he did 
not feel at home. The England he knew, a country of hills and 
fields and hedgerows and traditional peasant life, was rapidly 
disappearing. He retired into a surviving nook of it, while the 
new England spread its factories elsewhere. Many reasons have- 
been given for the falling away of his inspiration in his middle 
and old age. One of them may well have been his withdrawal 
from a new unfamiliar world which he disliked and did not 
want to understand. 

His reputation, slow of making itself felt, grew as his poetic 
powers shrank. While the English countryside was being 
disfigured and natural beauty indiscriminately destroyed, it 
was a relief for sensitive town-bred people to turn to the poet 
of nature, the scenes he described, and the faith he proclaimed. 
Writers and statesmen and thoughtful men of every calling 
who were troubled by religious doubt, the spiritual malady of 
the time, found in the Lines composed above Tintern Abbey a 
religious comfort which no creed could any longer give them. 
To proclaim oneself a Wordsworthian was a sort of religious 
act, and Wordsworth's poetry was read as a support against 
doubt rather than a source of enjoyment. 

Wordsworth was himself partly to blame for the cult of his 
followers, for in the excitement which his vision of nature 
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generated in him he propounded the dogmas on which their 
creed was founded: 
Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create, 
And what perceive: well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


A strange affirmation, but stranger to us than to men of a 
century ago who could still find an inspiration in it. 

The Wordsworthian attitude has passed; we do not look for 
prophecy now in the poems of Wordsworth, or see in nature 
and the language of the sense the soul of our moral being. But 
as a poet it is possible that he stands higher to-day than he did 
a century ago. We see more clearly the sources of his greatness. 
He brought into English poetry, after the tuneful abstractions 
of the eighteenth century, a new vision of human life and of its 
relation to the life of nature. It was to his contemporaries, and 
still is to us, a new reading of experience. Nature said things 
to him which had never been said to any other poet, and was 
to him, in his own words, “a mighty sum of things for ever 
speaking." But his object was not merely to describe or praise 
it. He was concerned first of all with man’s relation to it, and 
to show 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 


Is fitted:—and how exquisitely, too, 
The external World is fitted to the Mind. 


It was with this purpose that he mused 
On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life, 


and though the moral maxims which he occasionally threw off 
in the course of his musings are not so acceptable now as they 
were a century ago, his conception of man in his relation to 
nature, and the subtlety and intimacy of his apprehension of it, 
are capable of moving us with their original force. He was born 
in the eighteenth century, when God, Man and Nature were 
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arranged in a neat geometrical pattern, at a Newtonian distance 
from one another, in formal subordination, not in living rela- 
tion. Wordsworth saw that man was indissolubly linked to 
nature, and through nature (perhaps too much through nature) 
caught up in God. In the poetry of his predecessors, man’s feet 
were planted on the pavements of towns or the turf of formal 
gardens; to Wordsworth his life was rooted in the living ground 
from which everything grows, and man along with it. 

His awareness of this relation is as sure and profound in his 
poems of human incident as in his meditations on nature, 
perhaps indeed more sure, since in them he was not tempted 
to read into it more than was there. If his poetry had consisted 
solely of these poems of incident, and there are many of them 
and some of his greatest, he would be known as one of those 
writers who reveal in the simplest happening the deepest 
workings of the soul. Michael and Resolution and Independence lay 
bare the moral basis of human life, and show us the indispens- 
able common food on which goodness is nourished. What 
makes these poems so remarkable is the most delicate penetra- 
tion applied to the ordinary stuff of human experience. By 
almost imperceptible touches they make known to us the 
sources of strength, drawn from human sympathy, memory, 
and the influence of countless natural things, which support 
the heart in times of trial. Wordsworth's whole insight into 
human life and nature is implicit in these poems, and their 
steady grasp of experience makes the most of other romantic 
poetry appear flimsy and unreal. 

His vision of man and nature seems to have come to him 
thrice with overpowering force, once as a child and twice as a 
young man. The experience was extraordinary, and one not 
known by many poets, and it is not surprising that he should 
have been almost as interested in it as in the knowledge it 
brought him, in the imaginative mood as in the world the 
imagination reveals. He returns to it again and again: 

That blessed mood 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened:—that serene and blessed mood 


In which the affections gently lead us on— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
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And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet with the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 


The bis written above Tintern Abbey are a psychological descrip- 
tion of the working of the imagination, of the state in which 
we see into the life of things. The Ode on Initmations of Immortality 
deals also with the darker gifts of the imagination: 


those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 


Fallings from us, vanishings, . 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 


The experience which he knew thrice, and the third time 
with an awakened consciousness, was so extraordinary that his 
genius blossomed whenever he turned to it, and withered when 
he receded from it. His poetical autobiography, The Prelude, is 
an attempt to account for it to himself, and to reveal the most 
intimate secrets of the imagination. 

His poetry is of two kinds: a description of human life in 
its relation to God and nature and an account of that experience 
in which “we are laid asleep in body and become a living soul," 
and “‘see into the life of things." The Prelude contains both kinds, 
but the second predominates, and merely draws its illustrations 
from the first. But there is an endless supply of illustration. 
It is the power of seeing into the life of things that we feel when 
Wordsworth tells how as a boy he hung on the side of a crag 
above a raven's nest: | 

With what strange utterance did the loud dry wind 


Blow through my ear! the sky seemed not a sky 
Of earth—and with what motion moved the clouds! 


It is again the life of the imagination which he calls up when he 
describes how as a youth, after stealing a boat and rowing out 
into the moonlit lake, he saw a huge distant peak which seemed 
to be striding after him: ` 

But after I had seen 


That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
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Of unknown modes of being; o'er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it solitude ` 
Or blank desertion. 


In such strokes as these, and The Prelude is filled with them, 
Wordsworth is unequalled. His distinguishing gift was insight, 
the power to see into the life of things, to penetrate through the 
ordinary to what lies beyond it. This was not so much a psycho- 
logical gift (though Wordsworth was a subtle psychologist), as 
a power of pure vision, a capacity for inflexible attention. It is 
because of this that his poetry contains the most serious and 
complete picture of human life produced in England in his 
time, a picture still of inexhaustible interest. 

In his description of the imaginative experience Wordsworth 
was the forerunner of the most typical writers of this century; 
for their main theme is the imagination. He wrote much bad 
verse, for which he has been blamed; but he wrote enough that 
is great to put him among the four or five greatest English poets. 
He is great not pre-eminently because of his genius for expression 
(though he sometimes had it supremely), but because he had 
something of the utmost importance to say, or perhaps rather 
to reveal. His mind was so concentrated on the revelation that 
at its best it became pure utterance, almost impersonal, almost 
without inflection, transcending style. One can hardly think 
of any other English poet who had this gift, which can only 
achieve greatness or bathos. In Wordsworth it was the supreme 
mark of greatness. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
Recordings for the British Council 
read by STEPHEN MURRAY 


Expostulation and reply; The Tables Turned; Lines written in 
Early Spring. The Solitary Reaper; I wandered lonely as a 
cloud; Among all lovely things my love had been (Columbia DX. 
1601). 

do ers London, 1802 ; Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 
Sept. 3, 1802; Surprised by joy — impatient as the wind; two 
extracts from The Prelude (Columbia DX. 1602). 

Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey; Ode: 
Intimations of Immortality from recollections of early childhood 
(to be issued by Columbia). 


UP FOR THE CUP! 
THE FOOTBALL FINAL 
By CHARLES MAUGHAN 


, | *O say that the Cup Final is one of the principal events 
of the British sporting calendar, and to say no more 
than that, is to state the obvious and to overlook the 

fundamental. This annual football game, played between two 

professional teams of a highly commercialized sport, is something 
much more important than just another efficiently organized, 
briliantly staged and publicized spectacle. In the sense that 

Europeans would understand that word, it is one of the few 

great annual festivals which remain in Britain. There are not 

many of them; they are nearly all secular and sporting; and the 

Cup Final is quite possibly the greatest of them all. 

We should not be deceived by the fact that there are probably 
100,000 spectators, listeners and viewers to every player. This 
is a festival of the people, not merely a spectacle for them. And 
if that claim seems to need some justification, it may be found 
in recalling some of the people who have helped make the 
occasion memorable. 

There is for instance the British King who gave the Cup 
Final its most movingly impressive moment. There is an 
English Peer of the Realm whose long white flannels, blue and 
white checkered cricket cap and flaming red beard were 
valiantly engaged in no less than nine Cup Final battles. There 
is an unknown but almost legendary policeman on a white 
horse. There are Lancashire cotton mill workers, Old Etonians, 
and Sunday School football clubs. All these, good solidly 
documented history though they are, are none the less the true 
stuff of folklore, and to them we must add millions of British 
people who, over the past seventy-odd years, have annually 
invaded London to share what Mr. J. B. Priestley called “an 
epic hour of colour and strife that is no more a mere matter 
of other men’s boots and a leather ball than a violin concerto 
is a mere matter of some other man’s catgut and rosin.” 

Now while a good deal of nonsense has been written about 
the influence of games on the English character, it would never- 
theless be foolish to ignore the influence of games on our 
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social life. In his English Social History Professor G. M. Trevelyan 
commented that “if the French noblesse had been capable of 
playing cricket with their peasants, their chAteaux would never 
have been burnt." And it may be equally significant that in 

1848, Europe's “Year of Revolutions,” a group of wealthy 
young English sportsmen made the first recorded attempt to 
produce a general code of rules for our most ancient game. 

Another fifteen years had to pass, however, before a further 
conference of clubs succeeded in establishing the Football 
Association. Given the firm foundation of a code which all 
accepted, football clubs multiplied rapidly, and in 1871 the 
Football Association presented its Challenge Cup for open 
competition. The first Final—when Wanderers opposed the 
Royal Engineers—drew 2,000 spectators to Kennington Oval. 
Twenty years later, when the venue was changed to Crystal 
Palace, the annual attendance was approaching 50,000. 

- These were the great days of the amateurs, notable among 
them being the Hon. A. F. Kinnaird. In his Official History of the 
F.A. Cup Mr. Geoffrey Green records of the 1882 Final (when 
Old Etonians defeated Blackburn Rovers) that “Kinnaird of 
the long white trousers and the red beard, soon to be a Peer 
and President of the Football Association, jumped for joy and 
celebrated the victory by standing on his head in front of the 
pavilion." Long before his two decades of service as President 
were over, Lord Kinnaird saw Cup Final attendances exceed 
the six-figure mark. Less happily perhaps, he also saw the 
gradual but inevitable eclipse of the amateur teams. They 
remained (as they remain to this day) the real devotees and 
the ultimate source of football’s enduring popularity, but it 
became impossible for them successfully to compete with the 
skilled professionals in the game's greatest contest. 

. Nothing in this decline of the little teams, professional as 
well as amateur, checked the ever-increasing attraction of the 
Cup Final. Over 110,000 saw Tottenham Hotspur defeat 
Sheffield United in 1901, and 120,000 were present to witness 
Aston Villa’s victory over Sunderland twelve years later. 
These figures remained unsurpassed until April 28th, 1923, 
when Wembley Stadium celebrated its opening by staging 
the Cup Final between Bolton Wanderers and West Ham. On 
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that famous day 126,047 spectators were recorded past the 
turnstiles, while thousands more broke in. There has never been 
a full count of that astonishing crowd. It so strained Wembley’s 
accommodation that thousands upon thousands were forced 
down from the bulging terraces out on to the playing pitch, 
and the lone policeman on a white horse who—single-handed 
it seemed—coaxed the hordes of invaders back behind the 
touch lines and so made the game possible has passed into Cup 
Final history. Admission has been by ticket only ever since. 

With attendances officially restricted to just short of 100,000, 
while probably five times that number are clamouring to 
attend, the consequent problem of how to get a Cup Final 
ticket agitates the minds of hundreds of thousands every year. 

Although there is nothing in the rules to prevent an amateur 
team either entering or winning the Cup competition, for a 
long time now the Final has seen only the big guns of the First 
Division, with, every five years or so, a lone survivor from the 
Second. None the less many amateur clubs do enter, and they, 
together with the minor professional teams, begin the pre- 
liminary qualifying rounds almost immediately the football 
season opens. By the time the Third Round of the Competition 
proper is reached in early January the amateurs will have been 
eliminated, and the best (or the luckiest) of the junior profes- 
sionals face for the first time the giants of the First Division, 
who are normally “‘seeded”’ to this stage. 

Even the stranger to Britain would find it difficult to remain 
unaware of the rising tide of public excitement, though the Cup 
Final is still some four months away. As round succeeds round, 
each one relentlessly halving the number of survivors, interest 
rises to something like a national fever. So it is that, when the 
semi-final has been fought and won and April’s Cup Final day 
finally arrives, the thoughts of one or two million Englishmen 
are centred on the green patch of turf at Wembley. 

All the previous day and all through the night the long- 
distance coaches, the motor cars, the excursions and the 
special trains converge on London, loaded with those fortunates 
who have managed to secure a ticket, as well as with thousands 
of incurable optimists who still hope to get one—at a price— 
outside the ground. The native phlegm (if such a thing does in 





The Cup Final: above | crowds on the fi ld 0f play the histori Cel ll 
Wembley Stadium in 1923; (below) crowds in Albert Square, Manchester, 
welcoming the victorious Manchester United team in 1948 
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(Above) Princess Elizab tht pre venting the Football As sociation Cup to thé 
captain of Wolverhampton Wanderers in 1949; (below) the Manchester 
United captain chaired by his team with the Cup in 1948 
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fact exist) has given way to a cheerful extravagance of dress 
and manners. Loyalties are flaunted in the shape of weird 
mascots and in caps, scarves, ties, rosettes or even complete 
costumes in the colours of the favoured team. There are whistles 
and trumpets and whirring wooden rattles to reinforce sten- 
torian voices. And in the end, after a morning devoted to 
“looking round" London, there is Wembley Stadium gleaming 
(if Providence be kind) in the sun, its flags stirring in the gentlest 
of April breezes. 

' For the players themselves the impact of the occasion is 
overwhelming. The long series of hard-fought games which 
preceded it, the vastness of the crowd, the presence of the 
King, and above all the realization that they are on the brink 
of achieving every footballer’s dearest ambition—a cup winner’s 
medal—all combine to play havoc with the stoutest nerves. 
Not once but many times victory has turned on some inexplic- 
able lapse, and the great players who have failed to distinguish 
‘themselves have been legion. 

But for the spectator, vicariously though he may share in 
these hopes and fears, disasters and triumphs, there is something 
else. Community singing to military bands has long been a 
feature of Cup Finals at Wembley, and in 1927 Mr. Fred 
Rinder of Aston Villa suggested that the hymn Abide With Me 
should be included. An illogical enough idea for a football 
match, and rather doubtfully received at first, it was finally 
referred to the King. What did he think? Unhesitatingly, 
King George V approved. He is dead now and his son reigns 
in his stead, but his people still sing Abide With Me at Wembley. 

And it is that brief moment, when 100,000 voices swell to the 
music of a grand old hymn, which lifts the Cup Final clean out 
of the world of sporting spectacles on to some more cosmic 
plane where a football match, a national festival and a national 
pilgrimage can somehow or other be one and the same. Few 
people in Britain are ever consciously alive to what their nation 
ig and has been, but those who have stood to sing with their 
King and a hundred thousand of their countrymen from every 
walk of life and every corner of Britain have caught a glimpse 
of it. To have been “up for the cup"—that is something for a 
man to remember. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 


By Ivor Brown 


HE important person of the spring season in the London 

theatre has undoubtedly been Christopher Fry, who 

had two plays and one translation from the French 
running simultaneously in the West End: this immediately 
followed the withdrawal of his very successful play in verse The 
Lady’s Not For Burning. Since John Gielgud was the principal 
actor in that piece and Sir Laurence Olivier the star in his 
new one, Venus Observed*, the arriving dramatist enjoyed the 
supreme compliment (as well as the powerful box-office aid) of 
having England’s two leading and pre-eminent actors in his 
two plays. 

The man who has made this remarkable arrival first attracted 
attention with a shortish piece called, rather obscurely and 
affectedly, A Phenix Too Frequent. ‘This was in verse and allied 
him with the several other writers who, at the little Mercury 
Theatre in Bayswater, were endeavouring to create a renaissance. 
of the English poetic play, not just for textual reading, but for 
actual presentation on the living stage. 

This he followed up with a larger matter, a piece of lively 
medieval atmosphere and again composed in verse: it was 
called The Lady’s Not For Burning. It was first given by Mr. 
Alec Clunes at the Arts Theatre Club, was much acclaimed, 
and was subsequently promoted by Mr. Gielgud to Shaftesbury 
Avenue, where it proved triumphant in finance as well as in 
esteem. It was the first new play in poetic form to win a big 
popular success in the West End since the days of Stephen 
Phillips and the dramas which he composed in the Tennysonian 
style for Beerbohm Tree in the first decade of the century. 

Sir Laurence Olivier, who has gone into personal manage- 
ment at the St. James’s Theatre and thus renewed the traditions 
of the actor-manager at that famous and historic house, com- 
missioned Mr. Fry to provide the play for his opening. Hence 
came a fanciful comedy called Venus Observed, which was 
criticized to some extent for its lack of dramatic substance 
and narrative value but was on all sides commended for the 


* Published in book form by Cumberlege: Oxford University Presi. 6s. 
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inventive gaiety of its dialogue and for the patterned beauty 
of the verse in which that gaiety and fancy were expressed. 

It happenedithat at the same time a shortish play of Fry's 
The Boy With A Cart, a modern “miracle play" about the 
founding of a church by an inspired peasant-pilgrim, was 
staged at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, while his transla- 
tion of Jean Anouilh’s Invitation au Cháteau was brought, under 
the English title of Ring Round the Moon, to the Globe Theatre. 
It was, of course, partly an accident that all these “first nights" 
came together in a rush: but the occurrence, a most happy 
occurrence for Mr. Fry, naturally added to the excitement 
which his earlier success had aroused. 

He himself, dark, slightly balding on the brow, with the 
kind of acute and interesting face that would look well on the 
stage, has had plenty of theatrical experience and was producer 
for a while at the Playhouse in Oxford. He has been a school- 
master too and has obviously drenched his mind in the rich 
vocabulary of English poetry. 

He prefers a country life in the beautiful Cotswold neighbour- 
hood, and those facts explain the main features of his work. 
They are, first, the ability to use verse in a way that will enable 
actors, unused to such dialogue, to benefit by it instead of making 
them feel embarrassed by it. His second asset is a great fertility 
of phrase and metaphor. Third comes a particular gift for 
describing, with his amplitude of simile and delicate fabric of 
language, the sounds, sights and smells of the English country- 
side. The poet is remarkably vivid in any picture of sunlit 
mists or bright showery days, or moon-struck moments. Here 
is part of a typical speech, delivered by Sir Laurence Olivier 
as the Duke in Venus Observed : 

Why, Reedbeck, how marvellous it is to moulder. 
Think how you would have felt when you were lying 
Grubbing in your mother's womb, 

With only a wall to look at, 

If you could have seen in your embryonic eye 

The realm of bryony, sloes, rose-hips, 

And a hedge's ruin, a golden desuetude, 

A countryside like a drowned angel 

Lying in shallow water, every thorn 


Tendering a tear. Think, R Reedbeck, 
Think of the wonder of such glimmering woe; 
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How in a field of milk-white haze the lost 

Apollo glows and wanders towards noon; 

The wind-blown webs are brighter, 

The rolling apples warmer than the sun. 
From that it is obvious that Christopher Fry does not employ 
the usual ten-syllabled line with regularity and in many passages 
elsewhere the verse is even less regular in metre than it is here. 

The English poetical tradition has for centuries favoured the 
line of five two-syllabled feet, e.g., “Absent thee from felicity 
awhile." But that can become very monotonous. Shakespeare 
and his fellow-dramatists, feeling this weakness of their medium, 
tended more and more to let the line run on into an eleventh 
syllable, e.g., “To be or not to be, that is the question." (In 
this case if question is pronounced as a three-syllabled word 
there are now twelve syllables and six feet instead of eleven 
syllables and five and a half feet.) In the later plays of Shake- 
speare there is far more variety of poetic stress than in the 
early ones and the run-on lines are much commoner. 

Tennyson and Stephen Phillips, in their centuries, worked 
chiefly with a fairly simple iambic line like that with which 
Shakespeare started. But the poets of to-day, especially those 
working for the theatre, are using much freer forms, so that the 
criticism is often made that their writing may be called poetry 
but is not recognizable as such! 

It was possible for most of the audience to listen to The 
Lady s Not For Burning and not to realize that the lines were 
printed in poetic form. I do not think the same mistake could 
be made about Venus Observed, whose verse, though informal, 
proclaims itself by the profusion of metaphor and of images 
that lie beyond the pale of the prosaic mind and the vocabulary 
of prose. Mr. Fry's translation of Anouilh in Ring Round the Moon 
was in prose, or mainly so. 'This phase of his recent work struck 
me as altogether less happy and spontaneous writing, which is 
perhaps natural: a man with such a lively fancy and such a 
fecund talent ought not to be confined within the script of 
another: he is too big to be a translator. 

In Venus Observed a fantastic English Duke (modern dress 
and scenes by the gifted Roger Furse) lives elegantly, practises 
astronomy, watches an eclipse, has to choose between three 
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past loves, and finds by a surprise a fourth and new one. He 
tolerantly pardons a swindling agent, he sees. much of his 
mansion burned down by a jealous woman, he chatters, he 
philanders, and he ends in peace. There is plainly no solidity of 
plot in this, and the early gambit, wherein the Duke appoints 
his son to choose a wife for him from among three of his afore- 
time fair ones, is never properly followed up. Indeed, if you set 
to work critically to analyse Venus Observed in this spirit, there 
ig much with which fault may be found. 

But of course the play is not to be treated in this spirit. 
Either it must live as a piece of fancy-free, sweet to the ear, 
gossamer-thin and wit-sparking; or it is nothing. For me, it 
certainly lives thus and it does not at all worry me that the 
foundations are not more substantial. It does not, let me admit, 
afford a very good show of emotions which the characters 
and their actors may develop in a robust performance. 
They are mouthpieces of Mr. Fry’s humour, which is consider- 
able, and of his verbal harmonies, which are delightful. Sir 
Laurence, as the humorous, reflective Duke, philosophizing 
while he philanders, gives charming expression to the cadences 
of his lines and George Relph is perfectly suited as the con- 
tentedly dishonest land-agent, Reedbeck, to whose drowsy 
form the Duke delivers the lines that have been quoted and 
much more of beauty too. Miss Heather Stannard is an actress 
of accomplishment promoted to a big responsibility by Sir 
Laurence and rising well to meet it. The piece does not lend 
itself to striking performances, but the company give very 
excellent renderings of the music and magic in the lines. 

Ring Round the Moon, at the Globe Theatre, was Jean Anouilh’s 
play, not Mr. Fry’s, except in the English phrasing of its 
whimsical conceits. It is a medley of fairy-tale and tract for the 
times, mingling a melancholy millionaire and domineering old 
lady, with a brace of twins—the eternal twins of farcical 
confusion—and a poor, pretty Cinderella. All this is set in 
Winter Gardens (charming decoration by Oliver Messel) and 
in the epoch of the Tango, the buttoned boot and the divided 
skirt. 


ART—HENRY FUSELI 
By Sm Parse HENDY 


, l (HE Arts Council's Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings 
by Fuseli—which has moved from London to the 
provinces—is a timely event. Fuseli’s conversation was 

good enough to make him one of Dr. Johnson’s exclusive 

circle; he knew Greek and Latin almost as well as he knew 
his four living languages; he was Professor of Painting to the 

Royal Academy; he was given a magnificent funeral in St. 

Paul’s, where he lies beside Sir Joshua Reynolds. Yet, since The 

Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli Esq., M.A., R.A. was published 

by John Knowles in 1831, six years after his death, not a great 

deal was heard or written of him for more than a century. 

In fact it was the Centenary Memorial Exhibition held at 
the Zurich Kunsthaus in 1926 and the enthusiasm of the 
Director of the Kunsthaus, Dr. Wartmann, which started the 
movement for rehabilitation. Since about then pictures and 
drawings have been flowing back from England, where Fuseli 
lived for some fifty years, to the public and private collections 
of his native Switzerland. 

Most of the Exhibition is lent from Switzerland, and indeed 
it is due to the initiative of the Pro-Helvetia Foundation in 
Ziirich, where Fuseli was born. But over here the idea has been 
growing that Fuseli is a considerable artist; Dr. Paul Ganz’s 
The Drawings of Henry Fuseli, with a brilliant little foreword by 
John Piper, was published in London last year, and another 
book on the drawings, by Mr. Nicolas Powell, is announced as 
in preparation. But only a sizeable exhibition could make 
possible the revaluation due periodically to the work at least 
of any artist who has had as great a reputation as Fuseli had 
in England during his lifetime. This is a fair opportunity; for 
the Exhibition includes more than a hundred of his drawings, 
and the twenty-nine oil paintings are well spaced throughout 
his career, from The Nighimare, with which he made his first hit 
at the Royal Academy in 1782. 

His first contribution to the Academy, sent ten years before 
from Rome, was the ambitious pen and wash drawing in the 
Exhibition, The Death of Cardinal Beaufort. As Professor Boase has 
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pointed out,* it is based on Poussin's The Death of Germanicus ; 
but in his interpretation of Poussin, Fuseli produced a surpris- 
ingly close anticipation of the taste and ideas that David was 
to impose on France at the Revolution. David, whom he was to 
meet in Rome, had not yet arrived there, and was painting 
then in quite a different style. The attitude of the typical 
French Academician towards Michelangelo and Raphael could 
still at that time be summed up in Boucher's advice to the 
young Fragonard: to go to Rome, and there, by all means, to 
study Michelangelo and Raphael; but not to take them 
seriously, or he would be foutu. In England, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was telling the young Academy scholars to take them seriously; 
but his own practice was little nearer to his preaching than 
Fragonard had been advised to get. Fuseli took Michelangelo 
very seriously; he stayed many years in Italy studying his work 
and that of other Mannerists with great intensity. The use that 
he made of his studies is one of the notable anticlimaxes of 
art history. 

Even Hogarth, who had painted scenes from contemporary 
life with such effect, had failed lamentably at "historical" 
painting. Now that he was dead, there was no one in England 
who succeeded with anything but portraiture and landscape. 
It was Fuseli’s ambition, as later it was Haydon's, to be Eng- 
land's great historical painter, and to express in his more 
ambitious pictures a noble moment of terror. What he achieved 
at best was a rather sinister melodrama. Horace Walpole 
stated the simple truth when he wrote in his Academy catalogue 
of 1784, against Fuseli’s Lady Macbeth Sleepwalking : “execrable.” 
The gap is so wide between the intention, a terribiltà like 
Tintoretto's, and the achievement, which comes near to farce, 
that one asks if Fuseli did not suffer mentally from that attack 
of fever which turned his hair white in Rome. No doubt the 
melodrama here is based on the histrionic fashion of the 
moment; but that had the merit of passing, and Fuseli can 
hardly have improved upon it by endowing John Philip Kemble, 
who sat for both Hotspur and Glendower, with four pairs of 
those frowning eyebrows which are already in the Sistine 
frescoes somewhat perverse. 


* Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 10 (1948), p. 103. 
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How much nearer to Shakespeare, how much more con- 
vincing as a scene is that modest water-colour of Garrick and 
Mrs. Pritchard in Macbeth, painted, according to Dr. Ganz, on 
Fuseli's first visit to London, before he went to Rome! 

In 1786 Alderman Boydell began to form his "Shakespeare 
Gallery," a collection of paintings illustrating scenes from 
Shakespeare's plays commissioned from contemporary British 
artists for reproduction by engravers. The little Henry V and the 
Conspirators, lent by the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, is 
probably one of the nine pictures contributed by Fuseli. Other 
publishers quickly borrowed the idea, and Tanta, Boitom and 
ihe Fairies was certainly commissioned by Woodmason for a 
similar purpose. This is much the happiest of his larger can- 
vases with Shakespearean subjects; no doubt because Bottom, 
wearing the ass’s head, is the only man in it. The truth is that 
Fusel is at his best with pretty girls, in fantasies with fairies. 
This scene is excellent theatre, with its rich chiaroscuro, its 
ballet of miniature figures soothing the besotted couple with 
music and dancing, and an opening in the bosky gloom in 
which appear two ladies in décolleté dresses of the very latest 
style. 

The severe and uniform Classicism which David had by 
now adopted in France was not for Fuseli. He was fascinated 
by women's fashions, and liked to introduce them even into 
Shakespearean histories. The two little canvases illustrating A 
Winters Tale: Perdita and Mamilius tn Charge of a Lady of the 
Court, are a combination of fairy-story and fashion-plate, and 
their roundel form well suits the modish style of presentation. 

But Fuseli never did better than in that first success, The 
Nightmare, in which a young girl in the latest thing in blue- 
ribboned nightgowns hangs her pretty top-hamper half out of 
bed. She is asleep, while the “squab fiend” “grinning sits upon 
her breast," and the white mare which he has ridden to her 
bedroom pokes its long face through the curtain, to stare with 
eyeballs vacant white. Here all is delicate white and grey, 
grey-blue and grey-green; and, though Fuseli never had much 
feeling for its texture—that would imply a subtler feeling for 
form—the paint is brushed on delicate and fresh. 

The girl who suffers the nightmare is broken in two, some- 
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where in the middle of her nightgown; but in this age, when 
artists distort the human figure as they like, we can hardly 
complain of any distortions that may be deliberate. In that age, 
which was much more conventional in art, Fuseli got away 
with remarkable distortions, largely because they were in 
conformity either with the Mannerist style or with the fashions 
of the time. His Swiss origin, his residence in three -countries 
and his complete freedom in four languages—he claimed that 
he thought in whichever he was speaking—made him far more 
conscious than any of his British contemporaries of the inter- 
national Zeitgeist. One feels the first stirring in his work of many 
ideas which were to bear fruit of different kinds and values in 
the course of the next hundred years; but I am not sure that 
he was not most deeply sensitive over fashion in dress. He 
made it something more than that, with his obsessions for 
fantastic coiffures under equally elaborate head-dresses, for the 
conjunction of sprouting bosoms with weirdly elongated necks, 
for slippers with long tapering points at the end of endless legs. 

His costume drawings are remarkable for their ingenuity; 
and, when he was drawing lightly clad dancers he was at his 
best, for he was not over-reaching himself. It may well be that 
the paintings which will last longest in public estimation are 
those like the euphemistically titled Boudoir, in which four ladies 
pose in a dressing-room in evening dress, one of them admiring 
her more than décolleté in a mirror, while another kneels to 
fasten her at the back. This must be a perfect abstraction of the 
fashion-feeling of the day when it was painted. 

Fuseli said that his younger contemporary Blake was good 
to borrow from; but Blake too must have owed something to 
Fuseli, whom he greatly admired. Their styles have much in 
common; but their qualities are far apart. The approach of both 
men to painting was literary and romantic; Blake’s even more so 
in one sense than Fuseli’s, for he never succeeded in painting 
in oils, while he did succeed, as Fuseli did not, in writing first- 
rate poetry. Yet Blake is the greater painter too. His nobler, 
more austere imagination gave him at times a grasp of solid, 
well-knit form which Fuseli seems to have possessed only at 
his lightest moments. 


LIVERPOOL—WORLD CITY 


By FRANK FRost 


N old trader and adventurer—known to Hollywood 
and to the world as Trader Horn—used to tell the story 
of the coloured woman he met in America’s Deep South 

who smiled in pleased recognition when he mentioned that he 
came from Liverpool. She knew Liverpool, she said. She had, 
ag a matter of fact, never even seen the sea, but she knew 
Liverpool as the place where all the cotton went to; it was down 
along the river which flowed past her home; it was somewhere 
at the end of the Mississippi. 

There: are millions of people who feel the same way about 
Liverpool. They know it as the great international clearing 
house, the inevitable’ destination of the traffic which flows 
through the world that they know. But if there are millions 
who know of Liverpool as the place where the cotton goes to, 
and the tobacco, the sugar, the wheat, the rubber, the nuts and 
kernels, the oil-seeds, the timber, and many other things which 
come from every quarter of the globe, there are millions more 
who have actually been to Liverpool. 

It must be the best-known seaport in the world. Five million 
troops passed through the city during the war, a quarter of 
whom were American. Unknown millions have passed through 
the city in times of peace. It is the first port to Ireland—and 
about a third of its population is of Irish blood. Its Welsh 
population is rumoured to be larger than that of any other 
city except Cardiff. Its Scottish population is more doubtfully 
rumoured to be larger than tbat of any other city except 
Glasgow. Many of its people are of African or Chinese descent. 
It is a city with forty consular representatives. It is to the native 
Lancashire man the city of farewells, the port of magic and 
romance; and anything outsiders may say about fog, smoke 
and rain is felt by him to be merely childish impertinence, for 
its romance is never removed from events of practical signi- 
ficance. 

Liverpool to-day handles one-third of Britain's entire sea- 
borne trade. Its volume of exports is far greater than that of 
any other port in the country; its volume of imports is second 
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only to that of London. Liverpool has the longest line of docks 
in the world: their water area is 658 acres; their quay frontage 
is over thirty-eight miles. The total holding capacity of the 
warehouses is about two-and-a-half million tons. Over a 
thousand ships put in at Liverpool in a single average month. 
Its people will tell you that they can make and dock the biggest 
ships afloat; but above all they will tell you that this is the 
place where they are moving the stuff that Britain produces. 

If you hear two men talking on a tram in Liverpool they are 
probably talking about something being put on a ship or 
something being taken off a ship; they give you the feeling 
that this is a town where things happen; and Liverpool inspires 
this feeling in the millions who know her. She is a world city, 
an international centre of trade and commerce, and the native 
Lancastrians are the first to point out that she cannot be re- 
garded as typical of Lancashire; but she is not a world city 
with an atmosphere of ancient learning and culture. She has 
not had the time. 

The Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine—the first in 
the country—was founded fifty years ago; the University came 
into being in 1903; the achievements in science, engineering 
and medicine have been considerable; and there is to-day an 
increasing and significant development in the School of Social 
Sciences and Administration; but there is little of the feeling 
of cloistered contemplation. It is not that there is a lack of 
libraries, museums and art galleries. It is not that there is a 
lack of churches: Liverpool is a cathedral city, and she has not 
one cathedral but two—Church of England and Roman 
Catholic. it is that knowledge and learning are pursued with 
an eye to practical application. 

Pride in Liverpool is candid; the visitor will hear much 
about the city's enterprise. He will hear a great deal about 
the frequency with which the city has been first. A study of some 
of its claims to first place can be instructive: Liverpool had the 
first Medical Officer of Health, 1846; the first passenger ship 
to make an all-steam Atlantic crossing, 1838; the first tuber- 
culosis campaign, 1901; the first overhead electric railway, 
1893; the first motor fire engine, 1902; the first slum clearance 
scheme, 1864; the first district nurse, 1859; and the first 
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Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 1883. There 
are many more such claims to first place, and they all relate 
to the needs and evils of the immediate and tangible world, 
and to the problems of a city which has grown up in a hurry. 

Unless it is realized that Liverpool is in a perpetual hurry 
it is hardly possible to understand the place at all. Its story is 
not an ancient one. It is like that of many other bustling towns 
from which spring the wealth and power of Britain to-day: 
it is a story of the forces which have shaped the modern world 
and are continuing to shape it. If you go back eight hundred 
years it is difficult to prove that any Liverpool existed. Through- 
out the Middle Ages it was a fishing village. Its population 
did not begin to rise much above 7oo until the seventeenth 
century. It was not until 1715 that Liverpool was properly 
established as a port. The mouth of the Mersey had long been 
the centre of much sea-faring activity—the true Lancashire 
man will have much to tell you about Vikings and Norsemen— 
and the natural advantages of the Pool for sheltering and 
assembling shipping were obvious; but until 1715, when Thomas 
Steers completed what is sometimes a little uncertainly described 
as the first dock in modern history, it was difficult to provide 
secure anchorage for the loading and unloading of ships before 
the town because of the swift-flowing current of the Mersey. 

The tide of the Lancashire coast has a range of 30 feet, 
sometimes more; the Mersey current is deep-scouring and 
there is deep water available at all tides; and when docks 
were constructed it meant that the native sea-lore and vigour 
which had frequently been expressed in privateering and 
piracy could now be canalized into mercantile ingenuity and 
enterprise; the era of really big cargoes was now dawning; 
and with it began a story of one of the most staggering periods 
of development in the history of mankind. 

In the wild days of the eighteenth-century expansion Liver- 
pool was the apex of the “triangle of trade”: a ship would set 
out from Liverpool laden with goods for barter with the West 
African chiefs; it would receive a cargo of slaves in exchange 
and would then cut across the Atlantic to Jamaica, Demerara 
or America, where the human cargo was sold in the established 
slave markets; and the ship would return to Liverpool laden 
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with sugar, cotton, rum and tobacco. A fortune would be 
made in a single voyage. It was said when the maritime slave 
trade was stopped in 1807 that grass would grow in the streets 
of Liverpool. It did not: the biggest era of expansion was yet 
to come. Liverpool wrested the trading supremacy of the West 
from Bristol; she was the natural outlet for the growing and 
gigantic industria productivity of Lancashire, the West 
^". Midlands, and the West Riding of Yorkshire; her position and 
- her facilities for docking big ships made her a focal centre for 
world trade. The development of the docks was a marvel and 
the growth of the town was fantastic. 

Portside processing industries developed in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when Britain was importing more 
than she had ever done before, and some industries migrated 
to Merseyside from the West Midlands at the end of the 
century, because their overseas market had over-balanced their 
home market and because they needed the port facilities; but 
no heavy industry developed there apart from the industry of 
the port itself. Shipping and commercial interests were vast; 
Liverpool became second only to London as the great insurance 
centre of the country—over a hundred insurance companies 
have their offices in the city to-day ; but the main developments 
of the city all centred on the fact that it was a port. 

The population went on increasing, but industry did not 
diversify to any proportionate extent. The population of 
Liverpoolin 1700 was 5,714. In 180r it was 80,000; and during 
the nineteen-thirties the number of unemployed in Liverpool 
was around this same figure, 80,000. It has been estimated that 
during the shipping boom which followed World War I, five- 
sixths of Liverpools population was relying directly or 1n- 
directly on the transport trade for its bread and butter; between 
Igor and 1931 the population increased by 150,000; immi- 
grants continued to pour in, a great many of them from the 
agricultural districts of Ireland; the city bad already outgrown 
its capacity to support its working population by port activities; 
and when the slump in international trade came, one man in 
three was out of a job. 

But it was at the end of that desolate decade that this extra- 
ordinary town rose to its truest greatness. There was no losing- 
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every-battle-but-the-last attitude about Liverpool. She had to 
' be first again: and she was, in the battle that began the moment 
war was declared. She became one of the great Naval ports of 
the Empire; she was the headquarters of Western Approaches 
Command; it was here that the Admiralty directed the Battle 
of the Atlantic; and despite bombs, mines and submarines, 
Liverpool handled vast armadas of shipping totalling 120,000,000 
tons. Several thousands of her people were killed and injured; 
10,000 homes were completely destroyed and 184,000 damaged; 
and this was all suffered without morale-building publicity, 
because the enemy had never to know what was happening on 
Merseyside. 

Liverpool now has a building programme for the next 
twenty-five years. This programme is not merely for the re- 
building of the city after the bombing; much of it was con- 
ceived long before the war because of the need to rectify the 
errors of the city’s chaotic growth; and a most important 
part of it began in 1936 with the planning of satellite towns, 
where new industries have been developed for the purpose of 
ensuring that in future the city will not be so entirely dependent 
on the prosperity of its shipping. 

There is certainly a greater variety of industry in Liverpool 
now; the number of people at work in the city is 60,000 more; 
but the number of unemployed is still about 20,000. It is 
mostly short-term unemployment. The Government, in 1949, 
declared Merseyside—which includes Liverpool with Birken- 
head, Bootle, and other neighbours at the mouth of the Mersey 
—~to be a Development Area, and this means that in addition 
to what Liverpool is doing within its own boundaries, the 
Board of Trade is steering new industries to the whole region. 

Liverpool will therefore continue to change. The city’s 
motto is in the words of an older civilization, Deus nobis hec 
olia fecit, usually translated as “God has given us this peace"; 
but this can hardly be felt to be entirely appropriate; and above 
the coat of arms which appears in a handsome booklet extolling 
Liverpool, issued by two of the city’s world-famous insurance 
companies, there is a translation which breathes a spirit more 
frankly Liverpool: “God has given these opportunities to us." 
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MUSIC—WALTON’S VIOLIN SONATA 


By Dynerey Hussey 


| ILLIAM WALTON is among the foremost composers 
M ofour time, but he is not a prolific, and certainly not a 


facile, composer. Despite his quite exceptional natural 
endowment, which showed itself at an early age, he gives to 
the composition of his important. works a great deal of intel- 
lectual thought. Yet the result does not "smell of the lamp." 
There is no living composer who has concentrated into his 
music a more intense and, to all appearance, completely 
spontaneous expression of emotion. This equilibrium between 
thoughtfulness and spontaneity is evident once more in the 
new sonata for violin and pianoforte, which has followed the 
string quartet after an interval of two and a half years. 

The sonata was given its first performance at Ziirich last 
autumn by Yehudi Menuhin and Louis Kentner, for whom it 
was written, but that performance was apparently in the 
nature of a trial run, after which the work was subjected to 
some revision. So the performance given by the same artists in 
London recently is to be regarded as the official “first.” The 
sonata is in two movements and, though no key is given in its 
title, is quite clearly in B flat. The opening Allegro is in regular 
sonata form, its special feature being the interplay of major 
and minor tonalities. The pianist opens with an emphatic 
statement that the key is B flat, but the violinist, answering 
with the first subject, tends in the direction of the relative 
minor. This pull between B flat and G minor continues through 
the working out in other keys, and it is only in the coda that 
the first subject is reconciled to the major key. As in the Violin. 
Concerto of 1939, this coda is a serene, and not an excited, 
climax. The struggle has been resolved and tranquillity is 
established. It is one of the most beautiful passages in Walton’s 
music and, though romantic in style, it is accomplished by 
purely classical procedures of composition—that is by the 
working-out of contrasted tonalities within the diatonic 
system of harmony. 

The second movement is a set of variations—a form which 
enables the composer to work from a “dreamy” Andante to a 
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brilliant Presto, which rounds the work off excitingly without 
resort to a formal finale. But again the movement has obviously 
been most carefully thought out. It begins in the extremely 
remote key of E flat minor, but each variation modulates into 
the key a semitone higher than its own tonic. In this way Walton 
returns through half a dozen variations, which include a 
march and a scherzo, to A minor, whence he steps up another 
semitone to B flat major for the final Presto. A similar harmonic 
scheme had been used by Alan Rawsthorne in his Pianoforte 
Concerto. But there is no reason to suppose that Walton did not 
light upon it of his own accord. The idiom, at least, is entirely 
characteristic and the movement sounded fresh as well as 
ingenious. i 

There are acerbities and angularities in the music, especially 
in the dramatic opening movement, as one must expect in any 
contemporary music, especially from a composer like Walton, 
however diatonic it may be fundamentally. But though he has 
not shed his wit, which gives liveliness to the march and 
scherzando variations, he seems to be progressing further in the 
^ direction of romanticism within the essentially classical frame- 
work of his music. In this respect, at least, his new sonata bears 
a resemblance to Beethoven, and the Kreutzer sonata, which 
came after it in the recital at Drury Lane Theatre, seemed to 
inhabit the same world. This is not to suggest comparisons 
between the two composers, which it would be foolish for a 
contemporary of one of them to make, but merely to call 
attention to a certain affinity between their procedures of 
musical thought. Nothing, obviously, could be greater than the 
disparity between them in other respects, not least in the 
abundance of their creative activity. 


New Recordings 


A String Quartet by Priaulx Rainier, a South African-born 
composer, has been recorded by the Amadeus String Quartet 
and published by Decca under the auspices of the British 
Council. The quartet is concise, each movement fitting easily 
into one side of a disc, and the texture of the music is admirably 
woven in the true string-quartet style. One may feel, perhaps, 
that, good as each movement is individually, the work does not 
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quite hang together as a whole. The scherzo, in which Miss 
Rainier has caught the spirit of the Czech furiant, and the 
rather liturgical slow movement are the most immediately 
attractive of the four movements; but the grim opening and 
spirited finale grow on one with familiarity. 

Among vocal records the first prize must be awarded to two 
songs by Jobn Dowland, the Elizabethan composer, sung by 
Alfred Deller (H.M.V.). His singing of Fine Knacks for Ladies 
with its fascinating "spring" rhythm, is extraordinarily accom- 
plished. Mr. Deller is a counter-tenor, that is he sings with an 
artificial falsetto which is, in most others who attempt it, un- 
pleasant to the ear. But Mr. Deller produces a good, if peculiar, 
tone, like a strong boy's, and has a complete technical mastery 
of his voice, so that he can throw off flourishes stylishly. His 
diction, moreover, is exceptionally clear, giving true value to 
the consonants and so accent to the rhythms. The effect of this 
song is one of mingled gaiety and pathos; this is, one feels, how 
Feste must have sung. The other song on this disc is In Darkness 
let me dwell, a lovely legato melody, but it is Fine Knacks that the 
intending purchaser should hear first. Both songs are accom- 
panied by Desmond Dupré on a guitar, which deputizes very 
effectively for the original lute. 

Car] Dolmetsch has recorded three “bird” pieces by Cosyns, 
Giles Farnaby and John Mundy (Decca). The goldfinch, the 
"woody cock" and the robin are represented by the descant, 
tenor and sopranius recorders respectively. These are fascinating 
examples of the nature-music which has always attracted 
English composers, and Mr. Dolmetsch manages to extract 
poetry even from the "penny-whistle" sopranino, on which he 
plays also a longer piece by Couperin, Le Rossignol en amour, 
with plenty of bravura passages. To the same age must belong 
the three Northumberland folk songs, which Kathleen Ferrier 
has added to her recordings for Decca. These included the 
familiar Keel Row, which of the three suits the singer least well. 

Among classics a beautifully phrased performance of Mozart's 
Oboe Concerto (K. 314) by Evelyn Rothwell with the Hallé 
Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli, and a fine recording of 
Beethoven's Violoncello Sonata in D major by Pierre Fournier 
and Arthur Schnabel are specially recommended (both H.M.V). 


FILMS—“‘THE BLUE LAMP" 


By DiL.vs POWELL 


MONTH or two ago I was writing about.a modest 
AA estertsinmen from Ealing Studios, A Run For Your 

Money. A more ambitious piece has now been added to 
the Ealing list: The Blue Lamp, a story whose hero is the London 
police force. 

The Blue Lamp, which has been directed by Basil Dearden 
(who made The Captive Heart) is the British reply to’ the latest 
American cycle of gangster films. Even before The Naked City 
two years ago Hollywood: had changed its approach to the 
story of crime; to-day the hero is the Treasury investigator, 
the F.B.I. man, the detective working with the scientific 
resources of the law behind him. A great deal has been made 
of the so-called documentary manner of The Naked City and its 
successors. If we look back to the gangster cycle of the ’thirties 
we shall find that there, too, the actual played its part: 
there was plenty of realism—real streets, real buildings—in the 
background against which the savage protagonists of those 
days shot it out. All the same the emphasis has shifted; the 
stress on the material and the social setting which breeds these 
jungle creatures has grown stronger. And there is a new moral 
insistence, exasperating at times, on the responsibility of the 
average citizen. 

The new British film does not sentimentalize over the 
criminal. But it shares some other elements with the recent 
American crime film: the documentary approach and the 
insistence on the patient, unspectacular work of detection 
which goes on behind the scenes. The story opens with a 
certain deliberation: draws a picture of a London police 
station to which a new recruit has been attached; builds up a 
background of orderly work; and with a mass of detail shows 
the spectator the decent matter-of-fact nature of the forces of 
law before introducing the act of violence which brings them 
into operation. 

A pair of young toughs, vicious product of the indiscipline 
and violence released in times of war, successfully carry out a 
minor robbery; emboldened, they plan to hold up a cinema 
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cash-desk, they are interrupted by chance, one of them shoots 
and kills a policeman. From that moment the tempo of the film 
changes; in the succession of admirably composed incidents 
which follow the audience shares the feeling of urgency which 
drives the police. 

I have stressed the parallels with the current American 
cinema. But essentially The Blue Lamp is sharply native: its 
background, its characters, its very texture are British. What is 
more, they are British in a style at which Ealing Studios have 
` become expert. The documentary background to fiction is, as 
I have just said, nothing new; and we must not be too hasty 
to claim its introduction, as some have done, as a British 
invention. At the same time there has been in this country a 
development of realism which is individual and which springs 
directly from the documentary film proper. It is this kind of 
realism which Ealing Studios have, in the last few years, 
expanded and elaborated. 

In The Blue Lamp, as in Hue and Cry and It Always Rains On 
Sunday, it is not simply that the streets are real streets; there 
has been an attempt to re-create what one might call the human 
background: to weave with fictional characters the texture of 
London street life with its barrow boys and hawkers, its shouting 
children and its pubs. The Blue Lamp has been peculiarly 
successful in its amalgamation of the real and the recon- 
structed. Some critics have felt that the characters in the film, 
the policemen and their families and the hangers-on of the 
underworld, were types rather than living figures. Personally 
I believe that the characterization, even when it lacks originality, 
admirably conveys the feeling of London life. 

And the camera has selected and composed just those frag- 
ments from the great mosaic of London which can best 
communicate the sense of the sprawling, dirty, bleak areas 
outside the smart West End: the music-hall in Edgware Road, 
the forbidding residential streets to the West, the back lots by 
the canal. I have rarely seen a film which so vividly evoked 
the feeling of London: not the rich London of the tourist or the 
prim London of the well-to-do resident, but the raw, smoky, 
crowded London in. which the huge undistinguished mass of 
the people live and work. And I have certainly never seen a 
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film which set before us with such accuracy and sympathy the 
part played in London's life by the policeman on the beat.  . 

That all this was possible is due partly to the co-operation 
of the Metropolitan Police themselves, who under their Com- 
missioner have co-operated in presenting a true account. It is 
due also to the excellent script of T. E. B. Clarke (the author 
of Passport to Pimlico); and to the playing of a cast including 
Jack Warner and Jimmy Hanley as the policemen, Dirk 
Bogarde and Patric Doonan as the two young criminals, and 
Bernard Lee and Robert Flemyng as plain-clothes men. 

While The Blue Lamp makes us look with the pleasures of 
recognition and rediscovery at familiar London, another new 
British film, The Golden Salamander, introduces us to the distant 
scene: to the clear sharp light of North Africa and the white 
angular architecture of a Tunisian town. The Golden Salamander 
is an adventure story on to which has been grafted, not very 
satisfactorily, a character in development. A young British 
archeologist is sent to Tunisia to superintend the packing of 
a collection of antiques; he finds himself in the midst of a 
gun-running affair on which at first he turns his back indiffer- 
ently. Then he falls in love with the sister of one of the gun- 
runners and becomes emotionally entangled; finally his sense 
of responsibility takes charge and he plays his part in what 
turns to violent action. 

Trevor Howard, who plays the archeologist, is not given the 
material with which to make this conversion from spectator to 
participant convincing; his performance remains admirable, 
but on the simple plane of the adventure story. The film is, 
however, distinguished by good craftsmanship—and by the 
presence of Anouk, the enchanting young French actress of 
Les Amants de Verone, a French modern Romeo-and-]uliet story: 
recently shown in London. Anouk, who is only seventeen, may 
not be quite sure yet of the English language; but she has an 
incomparable gift of tranquility which deepens instead of 
denying emotion. And the Tunisian scene is in itself beautiful 
to look at. Ronald Neame, who is with Lesley Storm and 
Victor Canning part-author of the screen-play, has directed 
competently. 


ENGLISH GARDENING 
By T. G. Eprmce 


| N J E English claim that to no other people has the garden 


meant so much, If this is true, then the cause can be 
partly determined in the often-maligned English 
climate, with its useful balance of sun and rain. 

Though our early gardens were mainly utilitarian, certain 
flowers were soon established in the English affections—rose, 
pink, daisy, violet, poppy, primrose, wallflower and peri- 
winkle. It was with the explorers of the sixteenth century that 
a flood of new plants arrived from many parts of the world, 
for no gardens are more cosmopolitan than ours. Craftsmen 
removing themselves from the Continent to England brought 
their favourite flowers. Bacon’s Essay tells of the flowers grown 
in the gardens of the great. Few books on gardening make such 
delightful reading as Master John Gerard’s General Historie of 
Plantes of 1597, with its charming extravagances of plantly 
virtues such as would “ make young Wenches look faire and 
cherry-like" or even “keep little dogs from growing great." 

By the middle of the seventeenth century over 150 varieties 
of tulip alone were grown. In the eighteenth century enthusiasts 
were prepared to pay £20—big money then—for a new strain 
of auricula. At the same time artisans like the weavers of 
Rochdale were famous for their strains of polyanthus which, 
like the shawl-makers of Paisley with their wonderful laced 
pinks, they bred themselves. We have a gardening tradition 
both of the great house and the cottage. 

The formal carpet-bedding of the Victorians, with its red 
geraniums, white daisy, blue lobelia, yellow calceolaria, is now 
looked back upon as of doubtful taste. The example and books 
of two great gardeners, William Robinson and Gertrude 
Jekyll, were mainly responsible for attacking such planting 
schemes, and encouraging borders of perennial plants. These 
books are still widely read. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century onwards the 
enormous plant resources of China, particularly in flowering 
shrubs, later to be of such importance in English gardening, 
were being revealed to us. Reginald Farrer, whose relation to 
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the rock garden is as that of Robinson and Miss Jekyll to the 
border, was not the only plant-hunter to lose his life searching 
the mountain regions of the east. He also wrote astonishing 
books, unique for their forceful prose. 

Long before 1939 revolutionary changes were evident in the 
larger gardens. The general need to economize had been 
preceded by the growth of increasing quantities of splendid 
shrubs, especially the Chinese. It must be remembered that a 
considerable number of years almost invariably elapses before 
a newly discovered plant can be offered in quantity. 

The chief factor with flowering shrubs, which gradually 
edged their way into the border, is the small attention they 
require. The many evergreen species also make a show in 
winter when perennials, after the work of clearing the dead 
growth, are mostly beneath the soil. Moreover, perennials 
require to be lifted every three years or so, the soil enriched, 
and a battle kept up against weeds. A further boon: few 
perennials naturally flower in winter, but there are many 
delightful shrubs at their best between November and April— 
heathers, some honeysuckles, winter sweet, witch-hazel, 
daphnes and viburnums, winter jasmine, cydonia, many of 
which are among the best givers of garden perfume. 

Although such generalizations are risky, it would be near 
the truth to say that, since 1939, of the greater English estates 
where many gardeners were employed not one out of ten 
remains to-day in good order—if in private ownership. Without 
exception they suffered severe neglect during the war, when 
borders and lawns were turned over to cabbage and potato. 
Now, with the heavy burden of taxation, few have been 
restored to their former condition. Even if the economic factor 
did not dominate, labour is no longer available. It is quite 
common to find a couple of men struggling along where a 
score once worked. More often than not the great gardens are 
scenes of desolation, with native wild plants re-asserting them- 
selves among the aliens from other lands: brambles smother 
exotics: the stocks of grafted kinds flourish with suckers, and the 
plant above dies. Even the wonderful rock gardens Farrer 
made at Ingleborough in Yorkshire are a wilderness now. 

An occasional great private garden remains in much the 
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same condition as before the war. Bodnant, in Wales, recently 
handed over to the National Trust by the President of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Lord Aberconway, still employs 
a score of gardeners: the borders of Hascombe Court, in Surrey, 
are yet a delight. But often gardens that do remain in order are 
under some form of public control. 

For instance, Hidcote Manor, in the Shakespeare country, 
has been judged by many the finest example of its kind. What 
is really a series of smaller gardens linked together is the setting 
for a fine seventeenth-century manor house. Features are the 
clipped hedges and topiary work, the kind of gardening 
operation which has no place in the modern scene. Although 
the owner still lives at Hidcote, the gardens have been handed 
over to a joint committee of the National Trust and the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Not many miles away that supreme 
example of an early sixteenth-century great house, Compton 
Wynyates, with splendid gardens, is open to inspection at a 
charge to aid in the upkeep. 

It may be said that the larger the private garden, and the 
more discriminating the owner, then the greater the use of 
flowering shrubs; whereas smaller gardens, such as are main- 
tained by the owners and his family, still plant a fair proportion 
of perennials, and fill in with annuals; but the idea of adding 
shrubs is continually percolating down to them. Many an 
elderly owner, unable now to perform hard physical labour, or 
obtain help, plans to replant with labour-saving shrubs. 

That peculiar English institution, the lawn, no doubt owes 
even more to our weather, that generally happy compromise 
between sun and rain, than the English character itself. None 
of our lawns are better known than those at Oxford and 
Cambridge Colleges. Trinity, Cambridge and Christchurch, 
Oxford, provide examples of the old formula—cut and roll for 
a few centuries. The upkeep of lawns has certainly been made 
easier since the war by selective weed-killers. Yet in spite of 
scientific help the famous English lawn is one of the luxuries 
that are passing. Of those remaining, rarely will they bear 
comparison with the past; for they demand much labour. 

Yet if there has been a decline in large gardens, compensation 
remains“in the growing interest of the small gardener. It can be 
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measured in the steady demand for gardening magazines, and 
in the spate of books still eagerly bought. Many who turned to 
the production of food as a war duty have found in the growing 
of both vegetables and flowers one of the most stable pleasures 
of life. 

Never did England hold so many enthusiastic gardeners as 
to-day. In gardening, against the background of the age's 
frustrations and unsettlement, is found an activity that satisfies 
as none other. In times of stress and worry contact with the 
living soil may be the best of palliatives. That friend of Britain, 
John G. Winant, American Ambassador during the war years, 
records how he and Mr. Anthony Eden would, from time to 
time, pack up their load of worries and carry them off to Mr. 
Eden's country home, there to mingle war work with serious 
spells of weeding—‘‘each,” said Winant, “in some unconscious 
fashion trying to find sense of lasting values in the good earth." 

Although the tide has set strongly towards this greater use 
of shrubs, annuals and perennials are still used freely, especially 
in the medium and smaller gardens. Of all plants, it is that 
lupin—raised after thirty years of loving work by an unknown 
jobbing gardener, George Russell, still working on his famous 
strain at the age of ninety-three—which bas changed many 
English gardens; in May and June it dominates the borders in 
dozens of stimulating combinations of colour. 

Wonderful delphiniums continue to be produced by such 
men as Alan Langdon and Frank Bishop, who have not over- 
looked the essential blueness of this glorious flower. Though 
Ena Harkness is possibly the finest red rose ever produced, the 
pick of the post-war roses selling in England, such as Peace, 
Opera and Symphony, were raised in France during the war, even 
as the Dutch raised many new tulips. 

With the war-time shortages in seeds and plants now eased, 
and prices showing a tendency to fall, and the public more 
gardening-conscious than ever it was, good things may be 
hoped for on the new building estates. Though the era of the 
great garden, with its "borders, beds and shrubberies, and lawns 
and avenues,” has almost passed, the smaller gardens will 
carry on the tradition and justify the prayer of Kipling: 

For the Glory of the Garden, that it may not pass away. 
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ROMMEL—A LEGENDARY CHARACTER 


By STRATEGICUS 


ROMMEL. By Desmond Young. 
Foreword: by Field-Marshal Sir Claude 
Auchinleck. Collins. 125. 6d. 

Men furnish more fascinating studies than 

movements. It is men, indeed, who initiate, 

inspire and shape them. Brigadier Young 
was, therefore, operating from a secure base 
when he set out to tell the story of one who 
for over two years seemed to dominate the 
desert battle-piece; and few readers will 
fail to find his book engrossing. Rommel’s 
gift for escaping from tight corners and 
returning to attack almost immediately after 
he had received a crushing defeat made him 
something of a legend and General Auchin- 
leck had to warn his officers against the 
moral effect of allowing the legend currency. 

Brigadier Young’s main evidence is 
drawn from Rommel’s wife, son and 
friends; and whether he was a sort of Nazi 
freebooter who found the light when the 
star of Hitler was setting or a regimental 
soldier with the traditional detachment 
from current politics who, springing from 
non-Prussian and comparatively modest 
beginnings, was seized upon by Goebbels 
to build up as a Nazi hero, is a question the 
book attempts to solve, The author presents 
Rommel! as the latter, a keen professional 
soldier, with the soldierly virtues—daring, 
honesty and loyalty alike to his command 
and to the dictates of humanity; and it is 
very difficult to discount the substantial 
truth of the picture. It would, indeed, be 
something of a miracle if there were not a 
few German officers who demonstrated 
qualities which are fortunately prevalent 
among our own officers. 

Of his daring the book gives many 
examples, going as far back as the battles 
in France and Italy in the First World War 
in which he won the rare distinction, for 
one of his rank, of the Pour ls Mérite and 
was promoted Captain. But it was in the 
recent war that he moved on to the centre 
of the stage. His infantry manual brought 
him to the notice of Hitler and he became 
responsible for the Führer's security at the 
entry into Prague in 1939 and in the Polish 
campaign. On both occasions he was struck 


by Hitler's courage; and, thinking that the 
Führer was not responsible for his entourage, 
came to discover his real character but 
slowly. 

His judgments on men were coloured by 
his own characteristics; and he thought 
Montgomery over-cautious, But it is signi- 
ficant that he never defeated Montgomery 
in battle; and, when the dust of personal 
predilections has settled, it is probable that 
Montgomery will be credited with fighting 
the battle of Normandy better than he 
knew. Rommel and Rundstedt would 
have been glad to escape from the appa- 
rently stationary battle that seemed so 
tiresome and uninspired to friendly critics 
at the time. And should one say that 
Arnhem was steeped in caution? 

But he reduces the stature of Halder; 
Keitel and Jodl hardly required reduction, 
Raeder alone, inspired by the tradition of 
Nelson, saw clearly the strategic value of 
the Near East. But must we think Rommel 
a strategist because he also recognized it? 
Few generals exercising independent com- 
mands have failed to insist that the fate of 
the world hung upon the maximum support 
in their theatre of operations. 

Of his tactical ability there can be less 
doubt. He was by early training and 
instinctive attraction a superb tactician; 
and he saw the true role of armour. Where 
he was able to fight his armoured battle, as 
it were in vacuo, in the desert, he outfought 
and out-manosuvred one commander after 
another. He recognized the analogy of 
armoured and sea warfare and rightly 
insisted on using his armour like a fleet, 
instead of splitting it up into “task forces,” 
dashing about independently and inviting 
piecemeal destruction. The description of 
the battle which began on November 18th, 
1941, is for this reason gripping; and it is 
to the author’s credit that he notes that, 
what was so easily overlooked at the time, 
Rommel’s sudden recoil and recovery of 
territory were no reversal of the success of 
Ritchie’s first battle. The description of the 
battle in the following May, which brought 
us so near ultimate disaster, shows that 
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Rommel himself was near defeat at the 
150th brigade box. 


The book is weakest in its discussion of 
the armistice arrangements after the First 
World War. Much work has been done on 
that episode in recent years. But never does 
the interest slacken; and, although much 
that concerns Rommel’s last days has been 
revealed in such books as Defeat in the West, 
the complete story has not appeared in all 
its macabre character before, The facts 


BYRON 


By SvrvA 


BYRON: A SELF PORTRAIT: 
Letters and Diaries, 1798 to 1824. 
Edited by Peter Quennell. Murray. 
2 vols, 425. 

There is a potent quality about Byron that 
gets into the bone, and Mr. Peter Quennell 
has fallen a willing victim to it. After 
producing an extended biography and a 
selection from the poet’s incoming corre- 
spondence, he still feels the need to present 
another picture. Undoubtedly Byron, so 
long displaced from his early lead of the 
romantics, is having a boom again. Studies 
of him and of his friends have multiplied; 
the merits of Don Juan are being impressed 
on readers and radio-listeners; the Italian 
letters to Teresa Guiccioli have aroused 
interest; the importance even of his dis- 
credited plays is being urged. In this new 
compilation Byron speaks, not on any 
specialized subject, but through his general 
letters and journals, nearly all of which 
have long been available in print. 

What then is the merit and meaning of 
this latest synthesis? Take it that Byron is, 
and always has been, an enigma: has some 
new clarity, due to editorial readjustment 
of the Signs and Planets, been let loose on 
us? Is it, at the other extreme, just book- 
making? Or has the incorporation of 
hitherto unpublished material given an 
altered colouring to the portrait? 

The answer in each case is negative. 
Yet we may say at once that the volumes 
are their own reward and justification, 
simply because Byron, shepherded by a 
reticent editor, is richly present, displaying 
and betraying himself at every turn. Mr. 
Quennell, juggling with beautiful skill in 
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about Rommel's complicity in the Hitler 
Plot also appear for the first time; and 
there are almost innumerable sidelights on 
Hitler and the war that are valuable. It is 
welcome, for instance, to find Auchinleck 
given some arrears of just appreciation. 
The picture of Rommel is consistent and 
the Rommel Papers, discovered since the 
book was written, will presumably provide 
further authentication. Brigadier Young has 
produced a very striking and valuable book. 


AGAIN 


NORMAN 


his foreword with a number of bewildering 
traits, admits that Byron defies analysis. 
Even more than most nervous, tingling 
temperaments his humanity convinces by 
his inconsistencies. Hence the significance 
of his journals, where he wrote down every- 
thing with unhampered freedom: 


and God knows what contradictions it 
may contain, If I am sincere with m 
every page sbould confute, refute, ‘and 
utterly abjure its predecessor. 


Allowing for Byronic vehemence of expres- 
sion, this is almost what happens as we read 
his letters or watch his actions. His very 
habits of living, in the Italian years, were 
inside out. 

As a life story much, naturally, is missing 
here. Using the fragmentary journals and a 
large selection from the published letters 
Mr. Quennell has supplied the briefest bio- 
graphical notes for guidance. He has also, 
perhaps to spare the general reader, printed 
the letters with a minimum of annotation. 
But it is precisely the general reader, without 
a shelf of Byroniana to check up with, who 
could do with this simple extra infórmation, 
even in the case of known letters. When it 
comes to the unknown letters, he tells of 
“a mass of documents, some of them un- 
usually illuminating," many being housed 
with Byron's publisher Murray and others 
in various collections. We may assume that, 
if not all, at least the most important of 
these are published here. They amount to 
fifty-six whole letters and some fragmentary 
passages in another thirty-six. Few of them 
are notably illuminating, and still fewer are 
“unusually” so. In nearly a third of them 
Byron discusses financial matters with his 
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From “The Misadventures of Dr. Strabismus” 
by J. B. Morton. (“Beachcomber”), Sheed 


& Ward. 10s. 6d. 


friend and banker Douglas Kinnaird, and 
the same applies to some of the restored 
fragments—surely omitted by previous 
editors for their lack of interest. (We are 
left to discover, by collation with former 
printings, what these fragments are.) In 
the long run they weaken the selection by 
displacing livelier letters that might have 
been reprinted. 

However, there are more rewarding 
aspects. The lover is represented, not only 
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in two letters to Teresa Guiccioli, but, to go 
back to an earlier agony, by a note to 
Caroline Lamb admonishing them both to 
overcome their “folly.” 

This dream, this delirium of two months 
must pass away. We in fact do not know one 
another. A month’s absence would make us 
rational, You do not think so. I know it. 

He had in fact misjudged his,Caroline. And 
the literary judgments? At the top of a 
pyramid he had placed Walter Scott; next, 
incredible as it seems, the staid Sam 
Rogers; below him Moore and Campbell, 
and then only, on a widening belt that 
included Southey, he placed Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, all three squatting low, as 
it were, on. the brows of the rhyming 
rabble. But a letter to Coleridge here shows 
him deeply impressed by Christabel, which 
had been recited to him by Scott. The 
poem, unpublished then, and nameless, 
“took a hold on my imagination which I 
never shall wish to shake off.” 

Finally, it is the letter-writer who triumphs 
—careless, expansive, voluble, striding 
sometimes into a prose of Elizabethan 
vigour, and ensuring that nothing (unless 
it be those banker’s letters) in these crowded 
volumes can make for dullness. 


DISILLUSIONED 


By Goronwy REES 


THE GOD THAT FAILED: Six 
Studies in Communism. With an 
Introduction by Richard Crossman, 
M.P. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Crossman has had the excellent idea 

of persuading six distinguished writers .to 

give an account of their conversion to and 
backsliding from Communism. Conversion 
is here a strictly accurate description; and 
backsliding has that association with reviva- 
list Methodism, of which these narratives 
so often and so strangely remind one. For, 
perhaps the most surprising feature of these 
confessions is how explicitly their authors 
admit to have been moved by faith and not 
by reason; they read like a modern appendix 
to The Varisties of Religious Experience. 
Unfortunately, they are very uneven in 

quality. M. Gide’s contribution is simply a 

rehash of his Retour de 'URSS and Retouches 

d mon Retour de PURSS, while Mr. Louis 


Fischer's and Mr. Stephen Spender's are 
superficia] simply because their authors, 
while feeling an emotional affinity with 
Communism, never made that act of total 
commitment to the Party which is the 
mark of the true initiate. 

It is to the others, Mr. Koestler, Signor 
Silone and Mr. Wright, more fortunate or 
more unfortunate, that we must listen to 
hear the real cri de caur of those for whom 
Communism has provided the deepest and 
most significant experience of their life, Yet 
even here there is a difference. Mr. Koestler, 
to judge by his own account, was inspired 
primarily by an accurate perception of the 
collapse of society in Central Europe after 
1918; what is remarkable, as he himself 
shows, is the irrational leap in the dark 
which carried him from this genuine act of 
insight into the arms of the Communist 
Party. But having made this leap, no one 
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could be better equipped to manipulate, 
and enjoy, the elaborate dialectics of 
Marxism. Indeed, as he himself most 
lucidly explains, it is perhaps only by an 
irrational leap of this kind, with its sudden 
liberation from reality, that anyone can 
find himself able to indulge in the fullest 
and most elaborate flights of Marxist 
sophistry, in which the suddenly liberated 
acrobat distinguishes himself most by his 
superb and brilliant contempt for the hum- 
drum facts of politics and human nature, 
_Signor Silone, son of a small landowner 
in the Abruzzi, and Mr. Wright, a poor 
negro from the sidewalks of Chicago, 
became Communists as a result of direct 
experience of the appalling cruelty and 
suffering permitted by capitalism; both of 
their narratives have a simplicity and 
directness which cannot fail to enlist one’s 
sympathy. Indeed, their stories are evidence 
that Communism appeals to the best as 
well as the worst of men, But they show also 
that, consciously or unconsciously, it is the 
New Testament and not Marx that leads 
such men to Communism, Charity, the 
greatest of the Christian virtues, is the 
emotion which inspires them, and perhaps 
their strongest reason for abandoning 
Communism is the discovery that they have 
given themselves into the hands of men 


HENRY JAMES 


By A. V. 


THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF 
HENRY JAMES. Edited by Leon 
Edel. Hart-Davis. 355*. 

This is perhaps the most elaborate record 

of literary failure ever undertaken. A long 

introductory essay gives a detailed account 
of the novelist’s life during his dramatic 
years. The twelve plays, two fragments and 
the monologue written in 1913 for Miss 

Ruth Draper are given separate prefaces. 

Yet the elaborateness of Mr. Edel’s methods 

as editor and critic do not make us feel that 

he has wasted time and labour; for James's 
failure in the theatre was, as he himself 
called it, failure “‘of a certain sort"; and the 
interest of that frustrated effort is that from 
its sustained intensities the novelist drew 
the dramatic method which he was to apply 
with complete and conscious consistency in 
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who are without charity. Even so, when all 
the duplicities, treacheries, cruelties, all that 
vast armoury of terror and deceit known to 
Communists under the innocent name of 
tactics, have at length been revealed, and 
the hollowness of their illusion exposed, such 
men arc left with a permanent nostalgia for 
the Party, so that Mr. Wright can say, 
“Even if they are against me, I will be for 
them," and Signor Silone confesses that the 
day he broke with the Party is still for him 
the saddest day of his life. The spell still has 
power over them; like men who have lost a 
limb, they long for the days when they still 
felt whole and sound. 

For the detached reader, this is perhaps 
the tragic element in these stories. For what 
is this nostalgia for an illusion, this regret 
for a movement which seemed to release 
and give scope to all of men's energies and 
abilities, which raised the burden of guilt 
and impotence and spiritual isolation, but 
a reflection of spiritual needs which capi- 
talist society has failed to satisfy? The 
effective enemy of Capitalism is not Com- 
munism but Capitdlism’s own vices, of 
which Communism is only a mirror in 
which we may see our own faces. For that 
reason alone, these narratives are of absorb- 
ing interest to all who wish truly to under- 
stand the revolution of our times. 


AS DRAMATIST 


COOKMAN 


the three great novels of his last period—in 
The Ambassadors, in The Ways of the Dove 
and in The Golden Bowl. 

The interest is heightened by the essential 
sanity of Mr. Edel’s treatment of his 
subject. James looked back on the ''theatric 
dream" with something of the grateful 
wonder of an artist recalling a blessed 
period of strenuous and fruitful work, to 
"the sacred years of the old De Vere 
Gardens time." In the apparently dead 
ashes of those years he knew that something 
— "an ineffable and ineffaceable"— still 
lived. Mr. Edel puts the reader in a position 
to enter into the rapt excitement of all that 
creative ardour; but he nowhere presents 
the plays as successes. What is wrong with 
them? They have, of course, many inimit- 
able graces. The first act of Guy Domville is 
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exquisite in its unforced simplicity. How 
delicately turned is much of the dialogue 
of The High Bid, and in its sketch of a young 
reforming “passionately pledged" Radical 
there clearly is a due awareness of the new 
freedom which since the disaster of Guy 
Domville Mr. Shaw and other disciples of 
Ibsen had won for the stage. The Saloon is 
almost Shavian in its treatment of the 
consclentious objector, almost, for James 
firmly resisted Shaw's advice that it should 
be made more Shavian, holding that the 
playwright, like the novelist, was a historian, 
not a revolutionary. James was genuinely 
desirous of treating material he deemed 
pertinent to the times; almost invariably the 
most intelligent critics ofthe day found some- 
thing to praise in his treatments; but neither 
the actors nor the public were impressed. 
Mr. Shaw, though always anxious for 
James to succeed, held that the Jamesian 
dialogue was gravely at fault. “There is," he 
said, “‘a literary language which is perfectly 
intelligible to the eye yet utterly unintelli- 
gible to the ear even when it is easily speak- 
able by mouth." Granville-Barker, on the 
other hand, felt that the problems presented 
by James's dialogue were no greater than 
those of the Restoration comedies. Its 
artificiality could, he thought, be made 
very effective once the right method was 
found. Now that the plays can be read as a 
whole it would seem that both these critics 
were right. It depends what passages are 
chosen. James could write magnificently in 
Restoration style, but it was apt to deterio- 
rate into the kind of banter which is stage 
bound and cannot be projected across the 
footlights. In his novels he succeeded in 
imposing a characteristic emphasis; it is 
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unlikely that he would ever have imposed 
it on the stage. “I luckily find you at 
least? is an apparently simple line which 
might well defy the elocutionary teaching 
of any age. 

Fundamentally, however, these plays 
illustrate the old theory that no artist can 
satisfy a public that he despises. Mr. Edel 
draws an illuminating contrast between 
Wilde and James at a time when they were 
both writing epigrammatic comedy. Wilde 
remained true to his pose of being utterly 
indifferent to the public, and the audience 
accepted his condescension because it 
could laugh at it. James could not be in- 
different to the public that he despised. He 
was trying too hard to please it. Public and 
managers alike sensed the strain and could 
neither laugh at the author nor sympathize 
with him. The result was fatal to James. 

And to-day? One would not recommend 
any of these plays to managers; yet it is 
clear on almost every page that they were 
written by a man of genius. His humour, 
his wit, his fine sensibibty to what is 
fugitive and complex in human relations are 
here, sometimes in scenes of high comedy, 
sometimes in scenes that are intensely 
dramatic; but one feels that the comedy 
would grow faint, the drama blurred if we 
were seeing instead of reading the plays. 
The best of the drama is, after all, as Mr. 
Edel puts it, “the spectacle of a writer 
stumbling and searching, with obstinate 
passion, to win success on the stage, and 
then after a series of painful defeats due in 
large measure to an inability to face the 
realities of the theatre, wresting from his 
failures a final and major victory”—outside 
the theatre. 
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THE SCHOLAR CRITIC 


CRITICISM AND CREATION: 
Essays and Addresses, By Herbert 
J. C. Grierson. Chatto. 8s. 6d. 

Flashes of that critical insight, which illu- 

- mined and rediscovered aspects of Donne, 

Milton, Blake and others twenty or thirty 

years ago, shoot across the pages of these 

five lectures, given by the doyen .of scholar 
critics, Sir Herbert Grierson, since his 
retirement from the chair of Literature and 

Rhetoric at Edinburgh. Often the reader 

stops short at some striking, novel judgment 

or observation, and then, as the truth of it 
comes home to him says: Of course! That 
is what J felt, too, but never fully realized. 

And this bringing of our half-conscious 
reactions to literature into the full light of 
day is, I take it, one of the prime pleasures 
criticism can give. This view would not be 
alien to Sir Herbert himself who at the end 
of his brilliant study of the interaction of 
poets and critics—from Sophocles and 

Aristotle, Corneille and Scudéry to Keats 

and Jeffrey—writes: 

Personaly I do not share the eas 
often expressed ‘ust now to the critic who . 


describes poctically his reactions to a poem. 
Indeed, I prefer it to much that affects to be 
scientific, dry and magisterial, 


So now the man who made the 1920's 
look again at Vaughan and Traherne 
points out that Lamb, long in disgrace in 
some quarters, was a critic of “unerring 
insight.” When the critics sneered at the 
Lyrical Ballads, Lamb laid his finger at once 
on what was best in them, the Ancient 
Mariner and Tintern Abbey. Again, of 
Wordsworth’s insistence on the theme of 
poems on the Peasantry, how justly he 
writes: "We cannot undo the work of 
civilization and become all of us peasants 
and working men." (And how apt to some 
present theories) 

Returning after twenty years to Milton, 
Sir Herbert gives a brief scholarly résumé of 
the more recent academic work on the 
poet's religious and political thought—a 
dull enough subject one might imagine— 
and then bang! humanity touches his pages 
and everything lives. For, as he proves 
satisfactorily, it was Milton’s own divorce, 
the only error in conduct he was ever to 
admit, that set his mind in motion and 
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“gave to his thought a slight declination 

. . from which was to emerge . . . the 
whole world of his speculation finally given 
shape in Paradise Lost and De Doctrina 
Christiana." 

Nor is Sir Herbert any mere specialist: 
he knows Dutch and can admire and esti- 
mate Vondel, Huyghens, Boutens; he can 
comment lucidly on Valéry and Joyce; he 
ranges at will through classical literature, 
and can in his lecture on Verse Translation, 
for instance, strike off this spark: 

Horace's “Carpe Diem" is not an Epicurean 


maxim in our sense of the word Reo har gen 
It is a lesson in moderation, taking pl 


in simple and sitting light to is Du 
of this world which death will soon take away: 
Non es avarus, abi. . . Ep., II, 205-16. 


Profound scholar, with that Gaelic 
insight and Scottish gift for speculation 
combined with a “down to earthness,” 
Sir Herbert, now in his eighty-fifth year, is 
the perfect example of the renaissance, 
humanist teacher. He is never pontifical 
and though he has the wisdom of age, he 
has a humility that endears. One’s heart 
warms when this great teacher, great man, 
writes in the fullness of his years: 


Pd young know best what appeals to 


a poem makes strong appeal 
to a number of young, able readers, it 
behoves the older critic to give it careful 


thought. 
KENNETH YOUNG 


THE RESTIVE STEER 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Roy 
Campbell. Lane. 155. 
The cream of Mr. Campbell’s work has 
been skimmed off by many anthologists, 
indeed a handful of his colourful and 
strenuous lyrics have, very rightly, becoine 
part of contemporary hterature. It must be 
admitted that in bulk Mr. Campbell proves 
something of a bore; the slick monotonous 
rhythms, the garish epithets, the love of 
violence—exhilarating in small doses—is 
apt to pall; too much of Mr. Campbell’s 
stinging satire is merely spiteful; and 
stampeding through these pages (nearly 
three hundred of them) is the swashbuckling 
personality of the poet. Mr. Campbell was 
born and educated in South Africa; the 
veldt is familiar to him, he has spent a 
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good deal of his life in the south of France, 
where he took up bull-fighting, and in 
Spain, where he became a devoted admirer 


- of Franco. 


Such is the torrid background against 
which the majority of these poems have 
come into being, and this is essentially a 
poetry of action and of the external world, 
written by one who makes no bones about 
his scorn of the intellect and his adulation 
of the physical man. In a well-known piece 
he presents his idea of the poet: 


In every herd there is some restive steer 
Who leaps the cows and heads each hot 


stampede, 

Till the oid bulls unite in jealous fear 
aria him from the pastures where they 
The image of the solitary male animal 
recurs in different forms—sometimes as a 
horse, or maybe as its rider. This flam- 
boyant and rugged individualist at logger- 
heads with society and intrinsically nomadic 
has no time to observe the nuances of human 
relationships or the subtleties of existence, 
but as the landscape flashes by, he is acutely 
aware of its living beauty. Perhaps no other 
contemporary poet can conjure up a scene 
with such an exciting sweep of exotic 


brilliance. A. C. Bovp 


PLAIN SPEAKING 

THE USE OF ENGLISH. By B. 

Ifor Evans. Staples Press. 7s. 6d. 
“Our Language is Difficult. Ours is a 
Copious Language, and trying to Strangers." 
Professor Ifor Evans would agree with Mr. 
Podsnap's famous observation to this 
extent—he thinks our language is made 
difficult by those who fail to use its variety 
to achieve terse and intelligible expression. 
"Impenetrability! That's what I say!” With 
Humpty-Dumpty too Professor Evans would 
agree, His new book is an argument in 
favour of a method by which, he claims, the 
impenetrability and the difficulty of Our 
Language can be rendered less trying not 
only to Strangers but also to Ourselves. 

The sub-title of his book is A Primer of 
Direct English. “I define Direct English,” he 
says, ‘‘as the use of English, preserving the 
natural idiom of the language, with a close 
regard to lucid expression and to brevity.” 
To certain forms of writing and speaking this 
definition has the greatest relevance—in 
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From “Charles Dickens and Early Victorian 
England" by R. J. GRumsHANK. Pitman. 205. 


particular (and it is with these that Professor 
Evans is mainly concerned) the mass of 
Governmental announcements, edicts, 
advertisements, exhortations and so on 
which nowadays shape our lives. “Although 
most of these are written by very able men,” 
Professor Evans notes, “they are seldom 
written by men with training to express an 
idea in the shortest and the simplest words.” 

In fact, he is reinforcing the plea made by 
Sir Ernest Gowers in his admirable pamph- 
let Plain Words. He argues that, in English, 
the most direct expression is normally the 
most intelligible; he pleads that the Civil 
Service, and management in business, 
should scrutinize more carefully, and 
abbreviate ruthlessly, the verbiage they 
issue; and he fortifies his plea attractively by 
pointing to the huge economies which would 
follow, 

Other attractions of his argument are 
that he does not demand a special vocabu- 
lary, like Basic English, though he approves 
of the simplicity of expression which Basic 
English achieves: nor does he ask for any 
modifications to the alphabet, nor for any 
spelling reform (like Mr. Bernard Shaw), 
though he cocks a kindly eye at such pro- 
posals. No: there is no nonsense about Pro- 
fessor Evans. He simply wants everybody, 
and particularly the Civil Service, to put 
the best words in the best place; to be 
concise, never verbose; never to wrap 
simplicities in opaque periphrases; to be 
sensible, economical, and clear. 

RoNaArD Lewin 
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AUBREY THE CURIOUS 
By F. A. BARRETT 


AUBREY’S BRIEF LIVES. Edited 
‘and with an Introduction by Oliver 
Lawson Dick.  Secker & Warburg. 
905. 
“The secret of happiness" remarks Mr. 
Keith in South Wind 
in curiosity.” John 
Aubrey’s curiosity was 
promiscuous and 
insatiable (the adjec- 
tives are Mr. Dick’s), 
and he certainly was 
a happy man not only 
for this reason but in 
possessing a singularly 
social nature and a 
disposition so sweet as 
to be incapable, 
apparently, of rancour 
under any provoca- 
tion. He was a man, 
as he himself says of 
another, “very gentile 
and courteous,” These 
two sides of him—the 
curious and the social 
-—show themselves in 
the conviction, on 
which he more than 
ever lays stress in the 
Lios, of the fruit- 
fulness of personal 
contacts between 
scholars; and the Laves 
themselves, which owe 
a great deal to the application of this 
practice, are a testimony to its usefulness, 
These haphazard, informal portraits in 
undress, apart from their substantial his- 
torical value, are attractive to read because 
nothing is too small for Aubrey’s record, 
provided it is characteristic, and of what is 
characteristic his lively, imaginative mind 
makes him an excellent judge. For example, 
it is interesting to be told that Sir Walter 
Raleigh spoke broad Devonshire to his 
dying day, or that Thomas Hobbes (“not 
that he had a very good voice”) used to 
sing in bed for the benefit of his health. It 
is a less credible story, though carrying an 
agreeable Aubreyan flavour, that “‘red- 
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The sorcerer from the cavern of Trois 
From “Men Before Adam’ by 
ANNE TERRY Wurrg. Hale, 


headed men never had any tenderness” for 
John Bovey. To his other merits Aubrey 
added a fund of amusing anecdote as well 
as a turn for flashes of felicitous phrasing, 
and he is full of surprises, often laconically 
interjected, whether in 
the way, it may be, of 
a popular superstition 
or of startling remedies 
for the gout or sciatica, 

Aubrey lived from 
1625 to 1697 and was 
therefore a spectator of 
the remarkable trans- 
formation scene of the 
seventeenth century, of 
which he was in a 
number of ways a 
characteristic product. 
It is accordingly our 
good fortune that Mr. 
Dick has prefixed to 
the present edition a 
long introduction on 
Aubrey’s Life and 
Times. It is an admir- 
able study under both 
heads. Mr. Dick has 
some of his subject’s 
flair for significant 
detail and heemploys it 
both in his portrait of 
Aubrey, which tis fully 
and sympathetically 
drawn, and in his 
review of the age. To Aubrey, scholar and 
antiquarian, the period of the Rebellion 
must have been uncongenial. It is true 
that, as Mr. Dick says, he was a theoretical 
republican, his personal relations with the 
ruling powers were unembarrassed. But he 
lacked the stuff of the politician, and like 
Henry Oxinden, he found by experience 
that it was better to have one king than 
three hundred. Still less had he any of the 
makings of the sectarian zealot. Yet he was 
well on in the thirties before he could pass 
from the contention and frustration of the 
Reign of the Saints to the “sober reign of 
enlightenment,” of enquiry and research, 
which was his proper spiritual environment 
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, and of which the foundation of the Royal 
Society is the distinguishing mark. Mr. 
Dick is at home in the shifting phases of 
the seventeenth century and as a back- 
ground for the Brief Lives his thoughtful 
and constructive introduction could hardly 
be bettered, 


WESTERN CULTURE 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF 
WESTERN CULTURE. By 
Christopher Dawson. The Gifford 
Lectures of 1948. Sheed @ Ward. 155. 

THE LIMITS AND DIVISIONS 
OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Oscar Halecki. Preface by Christopher 
Dawson. Sheed & Ward. 10s. 6d. 

Professor Halecki defines European history 

as "the history of all European nations 

considered as a whole, as a community 
clearly distinct from any other." In this 
sense, as Mr. Dawson points out, European 
history has always been a neglected subject, 
despite the thousands of books dealing with 
portions of it. The most thoroughly explored 
field of “European history,” in this rounded 
and integrated sense, is medieval culture, 
and Mr. Dawson's present contribution to 
the history of Western culture from its 

beginnings to the thirteenth century is a 

fine example of how such a task can be 

fulfilled. His theme, as he defines it, is the 
relation between religion and culture in 
medieval Europe: 

The intricate and far-reaching network of 
relations that unite the social way of lifc 
with the spiritual beliefs and values, which 
are accepted by society as the ultimate laws 
of life and the ultimate standards of individual 
and social behaviour. 


He traces, with scholarly care and clarity, 
these relations as manifested in the growth 
of monasticism, Christian kingship, chivalry, 
communes, gilds and universities. He 
includes special studies of the conversion of 
the north and of the Byzantine tradition. 
Professor Halecki raises the broadest of 
all questions about European history—the 
validity of the conventional divisions into 
ancient, medieval and modern history 
chronologically, and the borderlines drawn 
between Western, Central European and 
Eastern European regions geographically. 
He favours the growing tendency to regard 
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the seventeenth rather than the late fifteenth 
century as the beginning of modern history. 
He sees the growth of an Atlantic com- 
munity as marking a new era in world 
history. : 

Davin THOMSON 


SCIENCE IN RUSSIA 


SOVIET GENETICS AND WORLD 
SCIENCE. By Julian Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus. 8s. Gd. 

To explore the dogmatic Lysenko country 
is a strange experience for any Western 
scientist. Dr. Huxley, having visited Russia 
and talked with Lysenko in 1945, and having 
since read all the available literature, 
emerges travel-stained and slightly exasper- 
ated, but well qualified to act as guide. His 
book, though not all of it is (or could be) 
easy reading, is the first to give the general 
reader a fair, all-round view of the 
controversy and its background. 

Lysenko claims that by changing the life- 
conditions of an organism you can force it, 
in certain cases, to respond with variations 
which are so deeply stamped into it that 
they become hereditary. Hence there is no 
need to wait for favourable variations; by 
controlling the environment you can pro- 
duce them and make them permanent. 

This conflicts with the Mendelian view, 
which holds that characteristics acquired or 
developed by an organism during its life are 
not transmitted: for the germ-cells, which 
carry the units of heredity, the genes, are 
too well sheltered to be affected by such 
external influences. However, the conflict is 
not absolute: for changes in the genes can 
be made to occur by hard X-rays, and 
certain potent chemicals have similar 
effects. There may be other ways. 

If that were all, the controversy could 
easily be cleared up. But the experiments of 
Lysenko and his school are so casually 
conducted and recorded, by Western stan- 
dards, that whether they have established 
anything new is hard to make out. Further, 
the Lysenkoists do not merely claim 
revolutionary results; they denounce the 
whole Mendelian theory and abuse its 
exponents as the venal lackeys of a reac- 
tionary capitalism. 

In all this, as Dr. Huxley shows, much 
more than a question of genetics is involved. 
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Science in Russia has been put into a State- 
tailored straight-jacket, and effective co- 
operation between Russian and Western 
scientists is ruled out. There are now two 
sciences in the world, with the Iron Curtain 
between them. Nothing like this has hap- 
pened since the rise of modern science began. 


CHARLES Davy 


SEAN O’CASEY 


COLLECTED PLAYS. B» Sean 
O'Casey. Macmillan, 2 vols. 125. 6d. 
each. 

To read these eight plays in the order of 
their production is to realize all too acutely 
why Mr. O’Casey is neglected to-day. His 
admirers in the early twenties disagreed 
only in putting The Plough and the Stars 
slightly higher than Funo and the Paycock, or 
vice versa; that both were masterpieces was 
not in doubt; and some (in Sterne’s phrase) 
halved the matter amicably by regarding 
the one play as the continuation of the 
other. It was expected that Mr. O’Casey 
would gd on writing masterpieces in the 
same style; all that his admirers asked that 
as study succeeded study in the tenement 
life of Dublin there should be faint, delicious 
differences for them to discover. 

They reckoned without Mr. O’Casey’s 
unbiddable, militant mind which insisted 
on turning from the misery, the splendour 
and the absurdity of the Irish revolutionary 
movement to the general evils in civiliza- 
tion, and from naturalistic farce mixed with 
tragedy to expressionism. In The Silver 
Tassie he makes his first experiment in 
expressionism, treating the war scene 
symbolically, and in Within the Gates all the 
characters have ceased to be individuals 
and have become a Poet Dreamer, à Young 
Whore, a Bishop, a Bishop’s Sister, and so 
forth. English audiences have never made 
much of expressionism and instead of 
observing how near in this instance the 
dramatist had come to justifying his chosen 
method, they disliked the play for its 
method and refused to be impressed by its 
imaginative power and richness of speech. 

The same qualities were present in The 
Star Turns Red, but the flag was in essence 
a Communist tract and could not hope that 
its vehement drama would live down the 


unpopularity of the subject. The later- or. 
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plays, not included in this collection, have 
shown Mr. O’Casey returning to indivi- 
dualized characters. Red Roses for Me 
achieved a fantastic beauty which trans- 
cended its political preachment, and the 
ripe humour of Cock-a-Doodle-Dandy largely 
mitigated the bitterness of its attack on 
village priest-rule. These plays have not, 
however, attracted back to him his old 
public. They dislike his opinions, in despite 
of which he remains, as these plays testify, 
a magnificent dramatist. 
A. V. CoOKMAN 
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Library of Art and Travel 


AFRICA DANCES. By Geoffrey Gover. 
Lehmann, 125. 6d. . 


Mariners Library 


DOWN CHANNEL. By R. T. McMullen. 
ACROSS THREE O S. By Conor 
O’Brien. Each, Hart-Davis, 9s. 6d. 


The World's Classics 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By 
J. W. Mackail. Oxford University Press, 75. 


Everyman Library 

THE MABINOGION. A new translation by 
Gwyn Jones and Thomas Jones. Dent, 45. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. Introduction 
by S. C. Roberts, index by Alan Dent. Two 
vols., each, Dent, 4s. 6d. 


Penguin Books 
SOFT ANSWERS. By Richard Aldington, 


1s. 6d. 

a ar aca ROAN. By A. G. Street. 
1s, 6d. 

WITHOUT MY CLOAK. By Kate O'Brien. 


25. 6d. 
GRYLL GRANGE. By Thomas Love Peacock. 


ts. 6d. 
MEMOIRS OF A BRITISH AGENT. By 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. 1s. 6d. 
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BEETHOVEN. By J. W.N. Sullivan. rs. 64. 
EUROPEAN PAINTING AND SCULP- 
TURE. By Eric Newton. 1*. 6d. 


WHITAKER'S ALMANACK FOR 
1950. 125. 6d. 

We know no reference book so informa- 

tive about so many matters of public 

interest, so well indexed. Look up M.P.s, 

Evangelical Societies, Neanderthal Man, 

. . You will not be disappointed. 
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FOR SERIOUS READERS 


Medieval Art 


W. R. LETHABY. New, revised and enlarged edition, edited by PROFESSOR D. 
TALBOT RICE M.B.E. D.LITT. This famous work covers the period from 312 to 
1350, from the Peace of the Church to the Eve of the Renaissance. It deals in 
detail with Romanesque, B tine and Gothic Art and Architecture. 

Illustrated with eighty new half-tone plates: 30s 


Poetry and the Teacher 


T. W. SUSSAMS. 'His study founded upon twenty years of experience in 
schools and training colleges is therefore positive, and courageous in its faith 


in the fundamental teachability of humankind. Hi 


is technique is impressive. 


Here is an artist in criticism, as well as a pedagogue of long experience who oo 


what he is talking about.’ RICHARD CHURCH in The Spectator 


Science and 
Literary Criticism 
HERBERT DINGLE. ‘In five bril- 

liant essays Professor Dingle di 

the critical theory and practice of 
Sainte-Beuve, Taine, R. G. Moulton, 
J. M. Robertson, Mr. I. A. Richards 
and Mr. T. S. Eliot. . . . other speci- 
mens of criticism which Professor 
Dingle discusses are Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s study of Swinburne and 
Mr. Cyril Connolly's of Housman.” 
—Times Literary Supplement Ts 6d 


2s 6d 


The 

Bible in Britain 
CANON F. HARRISON. ‘The 
Librarian of York Minster brings his 
story of the Bible in this country 
from the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts 
down to the modernized translations 
of our own age. ... This book is 
based on long and careful scholar- 
ship, but written in a style that will 
present no difficulties to the general 
reader.’—Times Literary suds or 
Illustrated s 6d 


Alphonse Daudet 


G. V. DOBIE. ‘It is well propor zoned and written in 


a direct narrative style, . 
her twenty years of work. 


. She has fully justified 
Mrs. Dobie enables 


us to realize something of the enduring charm of 


Alphonse Daudet.’ 
Observer 


— HAROLD NICOLSON in The 


‘Here is a carefully written, soberly presented, and 
well documented life to tell us all we need.'— 
PROFESSOR GWYN JONES in The Western Mail. 
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INTO AN OLD ROOM: The Paradox 
of Edward FitzGerald. By Peter de 
Polnay. Secker. 125. 6d. 

Constantly protesting that he is not writing 

a life of FitzGerald, Mr. de Polnay has 

written a life of FitzGerald. But it is an 

unorthodox biography, the work of a 

novelist who, having rented one of the 

poet’s numerous homes, allowed himself to 
become soaked in its pervading spirit, its 
atmosphere and associations. Speculative 
and occasionally prejudiced, the book is 

imaginative and lively and never for a 

moment dull It does not satisfactorily 

"explain" the author of the Rubatyai— 

nobody has yet managed or perhaps is 

ever likely to do that—but it is clearly a 

valuable, and may become an indispen- 

sable, supplement to more formal accounts. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: Prophet of 
England's New Order. By Lloyd 
Eric Grey. Cassell. 15s. 

Of the several aspects of Morris— as socia- 

list, craftsman, poet, pre-Raphaelite, or 

literary man—this American author has 
concentrated on the first. Loosely bio- 
graphical in form, the book’s real framework 
is the Social Democratic Federation, 

Morris’s own Socialist League and the 

inter-relation between him and the revolu- 

tionary movements of the late nineteenth 

century. Mr. Grey, who has made a 

thorough examiriation of the vast literature 

on the general no less than the personal topic, 
gives an authoritative account of Morris’s 
brand of socialism. If it leaves the picture 
of the man lopsided it does assemble, for the 
social historian, those traits determining 
Morris's central place in the evolving scheme. 


NELSON THE SAILOR. By Captain 
Russell Grenfell. Faber. 85. 6d. 
This life of Nelson scarcely deserves the 
limitation implied in the title. It is short; 
but by significant selection it gives all that 
the vast majority of readers will wish to 
know. It is never lifeless, never fulsome or 
over-critical. Some pages (Trafalgar, for 
instance) are, indeed, very moving; and 
while the main insistence is on the Nelson 
who illuminates a page of naval history, the 
technical analysis of his contribution to 
warfare is as clear and intelligible as an 
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expert hand can make it. The book provides 
a much more convincing picture of one of 
the world’s great figures than has hitherto 
appeared—a more human sailor and a 
human being whose life was ever concerned 
with the Service. 


COURT CIRCULAR, 
Stokes. Joseph. 10s. 6d. 
The author served as a Probation Officer 
at Bow Street Magistrates’ Court in London 
during the last four years of the war. He 
tells of the characters he met and the 
adventures he had, duly “scrambled” to 
prevent individual identification. Although 
written in the liveliest and the most inti- 
mately chatty of styles, the book is basically 
serious in purpose. Ít is a completely 
admirable description of a slice of London 
life that is seldom recorded outside the 
newspaper police-court reports; the author 
penetrates beneath the sordid surface to the 
real human problems and social misfits which 
are the daily tasks of the Probation Officer. 


By Sewell 


DIARY OF A DEAN. By W.R. Inge. 
Hutchinson. | 215. 

Extracts from Dr. Inge's diary from his: 
appointment to the Deanery of St. Paul's 
(urged by Mr. Asquith because he wished 
to revive the literary tradition of the 
Deanery set by Colet and Donne) in April, 
1911, to the day in 1934 when he closed it 
with the entry: “I went back into trousers.’ 
Dr. Inge, for this volume, has chosen the 
records of his social life rather than of his 
activities in the Church. Some of the entries 
are but lists of names of brilliant people met 
or entertained. But therc are also flashes of 
acute judgment and description, and good 
snapshots of distinguished persons. Popu- 
larly known as “The gloomy Dean," he 
enjoyed a happy family life. 


A FEW FLOWERS FOR SHINER. By 

Richard Llewellyn. Joseph. tos. 6d. 
When “sand-happy” veteran Snowy drives 
back on leave to set his pal Shiner’s grave to 
rights at an Italian beachhead, a soldier’s 
sentimental journey turns suddenly into 
staring nightmare. Incautious charity along 
the road leads first to loss of his truck, then 
to discovery of terror beneath the apathetic 
welcome at his old billets; this finally 
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Strindberg 


B. M. MORTENSEN & 
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“A scholarly and unsenti- 
mental antidote to much 
of the trash that has been 
written about Strindberg 
. .remarkable for its 
economy of phrase and 
good judgment.” —TMES 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
12s, 6d. net 
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H. W. TILMAN 


“A charming book of 
travel.’’—TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


“A book for the general 
reader who can enjoy the 
unusual and exhilarating 
spectacle of a man of 
intelligence and sensi- 
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what he most wants to 
do." —NEW STATESMAN ' 
37 plates. 21s. net 
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erupts into life-and-death struggle with the 
marauding gangs who wear military uni- 
form for their attacks on isolated towns and 
traffic. Against vividly realized scenes of a 
war-stricken countryside the novelist builds 
up an almost intolerable tension of events, 
and convincingly integrates it with that of 
his plain soldier's tortuous emotions. 


SHAKESPEARE’S AVON. By J. 

Allan Cash. Chapman G Hall. 215. 
THE SURREY HILLS. By W. A. 

Poucher. Chapman G Hall. 255. 
Mr. Cash, who has contributed some out- 
standing illustrations to this journal, here 
provides, with 80 plates and a concise 
narrative, a record of the countryside 
through which the Avon flows. Mr. Poucher, 
in 94 photographs interleaved with text, 
describes the Surrey hills: the North Downs, 
Leith Hill and its neighbours, Hindhead. 
Mr. Cash shows us the heart of England; 
Mr. Poucher arrests us with contrasts of 
scenery so close to London and its suburbs 
as to be often ignored. 


THE LONDONER’S RIVER. By 
L. M. Bates. Muller. 105. 6d. 
In these discursive essays the editor of the 
Port of London Authority's official maga- 
zine writes of the nautical life to be seen 
by the Londoner and the visitor to London 
along the sixty-nine miles of the Thames 
tideway. He deals not only with the aristo- 
crats of the river—the ocean-going ships 
of the docks— but with a variety of stay-ai- 
home vessels and their crews as well; light- ' 
ships, coastal colliers, tugs, salvage and 


Survey vessels, even sewage ships, skiffs and 


punts. Mr. Bates’s enthusiasm is genuine, 
and there are many superb photographs. 


SOMERSET. By M. Lovett Turner. 
Hale. iss. 
An attractive volume in the County Books 
series, neither tourist guide nor history, but 
a personal survey of a still delectable county 
as it is to-day, with much reference to its 
past since the prehistoric period of the 
Cheddar Man. Among the fifty illustrations 
are fine photographs showing the delightful 
use of the local stone in church and house 
building—from Wells Cathedral to the 
village fane, from exquisite tall Montacute 
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VICTORY 
IN MY HANDS 
Harold Russell 


“A gripping story, skilfully told, 
and mercifully dominated by an un- 
affected sense of humour.’’—Observer. 
. 10s. 8d. 


THE SURE THING 
Merle Miller 


* Ably written, convincingly worked 
out, The Sure Thing is the best 
American novel I have met in 1950 ” 
—PETER QUENNELL in the Datly Masi. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 

10s. 6d. 


DOSTOEVSKY 
THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST 
Ernest J. Simmons 


An important critical study by the 
author of the standard biography 
of Tolstoy, published last year. 188. 


A VOICE 
THROUGH A CLOUD 
Denton Welch 


An extremely interesting and moving 
novel by the brilliant young writer 
and artist who died in 1948. 

108. 6d. 


A SEASON IN HELL 
Arthur Rimbaud 


The original text of Une Saison en 
Enfer, together with a new trang- 
lation by Norman Cameron, and 
eight remarkable lithographs i 
Keith Vaughan. 


THE GOTHICK NORTH 
Sacheverell Sitwell 


A reprint of this fascinating study 
of medieval life, art and thought 
has been long overdue. The three 
original volumes are here combined 
in one volume, fully illustrated, 

12s. 8d. 
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to the snuggling cottage. Bath has a chapter 
to itself. 


WHAT IS LIFE? By J. B.S. Haldane. 
Lindsay Drummond. 6s. 

In this new collection of popular science 
articles, mostly reprinted from the Daily 
Worker, Professor Haldane deals chiefly 
with physiology, heredity and evolution, 
and the impact of science on society. He is 
a first-rate expositor, and even those 
inclined to resent the frequent drawing of 
: Marxist morals must admire the ingenuity 
“with which he works them in. A few 
passages (notably in the articles on strepto- 
mycin) are now a little behind the times; 
this is not a serious drawback to the book, 
but it seems oddly unscientific to let these 
essays appear with no indication of when 
they were written. 


MAPS AND MAP-MAKERS. By 
R. V. Tooley. Batsford. 305. 

An introductory volume to the study of 

cartography presented in a form to delight 

any book-lover, and with a rare combina- 

tion of precision and thoroughness. Mr. 
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bookseller. A complete list is ` 
available from him or from the 
publishers, Alec Tiranti Ltd., 
72, Charlotte Street, London, 
W.1, fine art publishers and 
sculptors’ toolsellers. 
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Arabian Journey 
GERALD DE GAURY 


Book Society RECOMMENDATION 


An account of four journeys to little-known parts of the 
Arab world by an author with intimate knowledge of both the 
peoples and their customs. Col. de Gaury's Arabia Phoenix 
is one of the best-known of recent books about Arabia. 

Fully illustrated. 12/6 net 


R.A.F. in the World War. vol. IV 
CAPT. NORMAN MACMILLAN 


Vol. IV. concludes Captain Macmillan’s survey of the R.A.F. 
in World War Il. The work of separate commands is 
analysed in detail and the final campaigns in the West 
examined. The air war in the Far East is described and the 
whole work illustrated with 15 halfFtone plates and maps. 
1¢/- net. 
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The Gardens of Hampton Court 
MOLLIE SANDS 


A delightfal account of the development and progress of gardening 
over four hundred years. Against this background Miss Sands has 
sketched figures from the past, great and humble, who played majo: | 
parts in the evolution of the Gardens of Hampton Court. | 
8 pp. illustrations in colour and black ani white. 21'— net 


To Soothe a Savage Breast 
REGINALD NETTEL 


Mr. Nettel takes forty-eight opinions on musie chosen over three 
centuries, from writers including Sir Francis Bacon, Ben Johnson, 
Charles Darwin, Jane Austen, etc., and through them interprets the 
variable character of tbe Englishman. Admirably written, this isa | 
hook on music that will captivate even the unmusical. i 
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The Story of 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


J. C. TREWIN 


The story of Shakespeare's birth- 
place and its theatre told by the 
well-known dramatic critic. ‘Every 
lover' writes Mr. Trewin, *must 
create his own Stratford, unlike 
any other. Here, briefly, is mine.’ 


8s 6d net 


The Last of 
Captain Bligh 
CRAWFORD VAUGHAN 


The conflict between Bligh, despotic 
Governor of a young Colony, and 
John MacArthur, leader of the free 
settlers and founder of Australia's 
wool industry, forms the main 
theme of this enthralling book, set 
in the days of the first settlement of 
New South Wales. 
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Tooley deals with map-makers from the 
earliest times and of all continents, and 
concludes each section with a bibliography 
which will assist al! but the most advanced 
student in his further researches. 


CASSELL'S NEW ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Edited by E. A. Baker. 
Enlarged and Revised by A. L, Hayward. 
15th edition. 175. 6d. ` 

To a very considerable extent this is a new 
work, being enlarged by 338 pages to 
1,682 pages, and the whole carefully 
revised. In every case in which we have 
looked for a word of recent origin we have 
found it. Sound scholarship has gone to 
the making of it. An amazingly full book for 
so small a price. 
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‘FOR WHAT WE HAVE RECEIVED ”’ 


NEW distinction is to be conferred on Bloomsbury—one 
ne contribution to its local, metropolitan, national 

and international character—enabling it to form a link 
between Britain and the United States and the British Common- 
wealth. 

Bloomsbury is the region immediately to the north of that 
part of London which lies between the City and the West End. 
It contains many squares with green lawns and trees once 
entirely surrounded by eighteenth-century houses, though the 
uniformity is now broken by more recent buildings. It has 
many houses which were once the houses of men distinguished 
in the arts and sciences. During the last century it has increas- 
ingly tended to become the scholastic and cultural quarter of 
London, frequented by students from all the world as well as 
from Britain. Within this area lies the British Museum, with its 
comprehensive library and other historic treasures. Close by is 
the massive new structure of London University, and not far 
off are University College, and the teaching school of University 
College Hospital, the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, many students' 
hostels, publishing offices and bookshops—and much besides 
to remind one that London is not indifferent to art and learning. 

It is Mecklenburgh Square, in the north-east of this region, 
which is now to confer a fresh distinction on Bloomsbury. Here, 
on the north side, it is planned to erect a fine residential 
collegiate building for married men students and women 
students from the Commonwealth and the United States. On 
the east side of the Square the terrace of Georgian houses is to 
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be restored to make a college for male students from the 
United States. It will be designed to match the collegiate 
residence for male students from the Commonwealth which 
already exists on the south side of the Square; and the three 
colleges together will be administered under the same organiza- 
tion. In addition the whole of the adjoining Foundling Estate 
is to be available for development with a view to creating an 
educational centre for students from overseas. 

Such is the scheme put forward by the organizers of the 
National Thanksgiving Fund launched by the Lord Mayor of 
London. It is a sensible, imaginative and ambitious scheme, 
but nothing less sensible, or less imaginative, or less ambitious 
would be fit recognition of the services it is intended to com- 
memorate. It might seem a small thing that some kinsmen and 
friends in the Commonwealth and the United States should 
have sent to some people in this country gifts of food when there 
was a shortage of food in this country. But it became a matter 
of extraordinary significance that millions of people should have 
felt this urge to generosity, and millions of persons in this 
country were the recipients. Since 1940 food gifts to the value 
of no less than /,90,000,000 have been sent, including 75,000,000 
parcels from individuals and friends, and 130,000,000 lb. of 
gifts in bulk for civic distribution; and in addition many gifts 
sent by organizations to their counterparts here of which no 
complete record is available. 

Such evidence of goodwill and affection from so many 
individuals is infinitely reassuring. We have been grateful to 
the Governnient of the United States for Lend Lease and 
Marshall Aid and to the Governments of the Dominions for 
the many services with which they have supported us. But we 
find still more to move us in the overwhelming evidence of 
friendliness given by so many millions of private persons 
thinking not in terms of policy 'or expediency, but simply 
desiring our well-being. 

There is only one way, I think, in which the people of 
this country could properly exhibit their gratitude, and that 
is to find some means of increasing the understanding on which 
such friendliness is based. The Bloomsbury scheme which I 
have mentioned was a happy inspiration on the part of the 
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organizers of the Thanksgiving Fund, which aims at raising 
£,2,000,000 for the buildings in Mecklenburgh Square, for a 
students’ hall in Scotland, and for endowment. The essential 
object of the scheme is to provide contacts which will be a good 
deal more than casual contacts between students from overseas 
and British people here. Our visitors will come here and study, 
and will be engaged in the disinterested pursuit of knowledge 
side by side with young men and women of this country. No 
doubt they will attend the same lectures and classes, and in 
many cases sit for the same examinations. They will be able to 
participate in the social functions of the University, and join 
in the sports and games. And there is much to be said for a 
university centred in the congenial atmosphere of Bloomsbury, 
yet linked to a great cosmopolitan city with its infinite variety 
of activities. 

And it should not be forgotten that, while this scheme exists 
to provide special facilities for American and Commonwealth 
students, there is already a very big flow of students to London 
from other parts of the world. London University and its 
constituent colleges provide something which is at the same time 
national and international. The ideal of exchanges of students 
between University and University is fostered. British students 
will be encouraged to go and study overseas just as students 
from overseas come to Britain. The traffic must be both ways. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when the Western 
world was less disunited than at any other period, students 
passed from University to University—in Britain, France, 
Spain, Italy and the Rhineland—and the same knowledge 
became common to all of them. This currency of humane ideas 
is needed to-day. Each country has some riches of its own to 
impart, some special aspect of truth to convey. Travel and 
disinterested study widen the horizon and, if nations are hospit- 
able to strangers, extend sympathy and break down prejudice. 
But the hospitality must not be lacking. It is of the essence of 
the Lord Mayor’s Thanksgiving Fund that it makes provision 
for the friendly reception of students from friendly countries. 

Tae EDITOR 


ALL HANDS TO THE PUMP 
By Mary AcNES HAMILTON 


1 

HE facts of our situation in Britain are hard. They are 

also such as we refuse to face at our dire peril. The 

causes of our hard case are honourable; they are, in first 
line, two wars; in second, the vast shift in the economic centre 
of gravity from Europe to the United States. The upshot 1s a 
most grim outlook for a country whose population is a third of 
that of America while its area is hardly more than a fortieth 
part of that vast and very rich continent—rich above all in 
resources in which we are deficient. We have got to buy from 
elsewhere much of our food, much of our raw materials. We 
can do this only if we are able to "go far with little"; to use 
our resources of all kinds, mental, moral and material, to the 
utmost advantage, and with the utmost skill. Of these resources, 
by far the most important is represented by our men and 
women. Woman-power—a frightful locution, invented during 
the war—is, here, the key word. 

The total population of the United Kingdom, at all ages, 
consists of 244 million males and 25$ million females. These 
figures of course take in children under fifteen at one end of 
the scale, and the old at the other. They require to be set 
against the very different figures recording the “working 
population": those who work for pay or are registered as 
available for such work. With unemployment figures as low 
as are ours, this last is an unmeaning phrase. At the end of 
December, 1949, the working population of the U.K. comprised 
16,057,000 men and 7,244,000 women. In other words, two- 
thirds of the men of all ages were at work and under one-third 
. of the women. 

At this point of course it is necessary to recall that work, here, 
means work for pay. A very much larger proportion of women 
of working age than these figures show are, in fact, at work. 
Their work, however, is statistically neglected because it is 
done within their homes and is not paid for in cash. To them I 
shall return; they are, in fact, my main target. Let us, however, 
before looking more closely at them, examine the seven million 
odd who are at work for pay. The vast majority are engaged 
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on industrial, clerical, distributive and domestic jobs—work, 
like that of the vast majority of males, which has little intrinsic 
interest but is done, in our wonderful phrase, “‘to earn a living." 
Included among them is a small section of women of professional 
or specialist training and capacity who represent, as a narrow 
but infinitely significant spearhead, the specialization of 
function which is the greatest need of the woman worker, or 
of any worker. They can, to-day, and ever more numerously do, 
combine marriage and family life with the pursuit of a career, 
inasmuch as they pay persons of different skills to do the specific 
job of running their homes—cooking, cleaning, shopping and 
so forth. Thanks in large measure to the Institute of Home 
Workers, this distribution of function can, and does, occur; 
the old notion that woman, as such, must proceed on pre- 
destined lines, is disappearing. 

Interesting as are the problems of this small group, with them 
I am not here concerned. Their number will doubtless grow; 
but they do not represent any significant quantitative addition 
to the nation’s supply of hands to man the pumps. If that 
addition is to be found—and there is no more urgent national 
problem—it is not to the exceptional professional woman, but 
to the normal, home-keeping one that we have got to look. The 
one hope, the one available pool of not fully exploited capacity, 
lies among the women not technically at work. 

A step away from the old, facile generalizations about women, 
as such, has, in my time, been taken, inasmuch as it js now 
recognized that work within the home, although not paid in 
cash, is yet work. Politicians recognize this, at election time; 
more significant is the recognition now enshrined in social 
legislation. Housewives are, I guess, a bit tired of the tributes 
paid to them from the hustings. I hope that the effort I am now 
going to make to analyse their situation rather more closely, 
and, as a result, to ask yet more of them, may not seem to them, 
and their just admirers, plain heartlessness. It has to be made, 
because the women not at present “gainfully employed" repre- 
sent, from the economic point of view, the only available reserve 
on which it is possible for a nátion hard up against it to draw. 

The problem, here, is the old one—the dual nature and 
obligations of woman. This duality can immensely enrich her 
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experience. But it means that, for a number of years, which 
may be ten or may be twenty, she has, in the normal case, a 
prior call on her energies and one that must be respected. On 
her rests, inescapably, the task of making the house in which 
she lives a home. Whether or no she has children—although 
the case of course is immeasureably stronger if she has—she 
is the agent on whom depends not only domestic comfort and 
happiness but all the leisure activities which are, in individual, 
human terms, the object for which work exists. To lose sight 
of this social function in the interest of a purely economic aim 
would be to sacrifice the end to the means. 

This is true, and important. At the same time, it is legitimate 
to ask whether work within the home is, necessarily and for all 
women, a full-time employment for the whole of their lives. 
‘Let it be unreservedly granted that, so long as her children are 
young, this must be so. Let it however be questioned whether 
it is really socially and individually good that when the children 
pass out of childhood they should still demand this full-time 
attention. Is it the best for them? Is it the best for her? Are 
there not in fact, in all classes, many women in the early "forties 
who not only suffer from the confinement of their occupation 
and their interests, but have time “on their hands”? Does this 
not often lead to a concentration of possessive absorption in the 
children which is good neither for them nor for her? Would not 
her relations with them, and with her husband, be easier and 
fuller if the contact with the outside world and sense of personal 
independence which a job provides gave her something of her 
own to talk about and to share with them? 

I am not going to pretend that even if this be accepted, the 
way to meet it is obvious or easy. But J am convinced that both 
for social and for economic reasons some plan for part-time 
employment has got to be considered and worked out. Such a 
plan will, moreover, have long range usefulness. It is in the line 
of future, wise development. 

I know the obstacles and the difficulties in the way. They are 
serious. To organize work on such a plan as will make full use 
of workers who, for whatever reason, are available only in the 
morning or in the afternoon, or who can put in less than the 
standard span of hours, demands skill and thought; it demands 
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the taking, by those who organize it, of a lot of trouble. It 
upsets routine. 

Routine, however will, almost everywhere, stand re-examina- 
tion, from time to time. Various industrial undertakings have 
tried out part-time employment plans, both for married women, 
and for elderly workers, with conspicuous success. The trouble 
they have taken, on the organization side, has been amply 
repaid. Is it not the same with office work? Under war pressure, 
part-time workers had to be used; not infrequently, it was then 
found that the incidence of work could be re-distributed without 
loss of time or efficiency. The administrative head of a big office 
told me that he had, on examination, found that it was normal 
for letters not to be dictated until after the lunch-time appoint- 
ments were over, with the result that staff, idle in the morning, 
were normally kept late at night. A re-arrangement, made in 
relation to the available clerical supply, under which interviews 
were set for the afternoon and letters dictated in the morning 
(or vice versá, if the stenographers came in the later part of the 
day) saved a lot of wasted time, which had never before been 
seriously regarded, since the girls were there all day. A plan of this 
kind is obviously more difficult to organize in shops or factories. : 
The difficulties, however, are not insuperable. To overcome them 
requires thought and a constant revision of rigid, habitual 
arrangements—not undesirable operations in themselves! 

Weare “in a spot." Somehow we have got, within the next 
few years, to make unprecedented efforts, mental as well as 
physical, if we are to get out of that spot. In this situation, 
every possible resource, every conceivable expedient for greater 
national efficiency, has got to be examined, tested, applied. 
The organization of part-time work is, here, of vital importance. 
Only by some such means can an additional source of working 
energy be tapped. It has got to be part-time employment of 
women, since men are, to-day, fully employed. 

I am personally convinced that it is possible, on these lines, 
to meet the economic danger without sacrificing the women of 
the country. Whole-time paid work, for the married woman, is 
out of the question; part-time work, however, at the period in 
her life when the claims on her of her children are no longer 
absorbing can, I believe, be of positive advantage to her home 
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and to herself. The sense of usefulness is a great moral support; 
the continuing exercise of faculties keeps them alive. I know, 
everyone knows, cases of men and women apparently vigorous 
in mind and body who have collapsed, when, under the age 
limit, they have had to retire; and also cases where the con- 
tinuance of work, on a part-time basis, has prevented anything 
of the kind. Work, if you are used to it, really is a preservative. 
In the society in which we live, work that is paid for carries a 
stimulus of a kind it is silly not to recognize. For the woman 
with a home dependent on her exertions and her spirits, as for 
the individual man or woman whose energy is no longer 
capable of the full forty-five and a half hours’ stretch, day in day 
out, work has got to be organized on a less rigid basis. It has got 
to be part-time work. 

Here then, as I see it, is a big immediate practical task 
confronting those who have the duty—and the privilege—of 
seeing to it that Britain wins through. 


JOHN PEEL 
D'ye ken John Peel with bis coat so gay, 
D'ye ken John Peel at the break of day, 
D'ye ken John Peel when he's far, far away, 
With his hounds and his horn in the morning. 
To the Editor of “Britain To-day” 

Dear Sir—To-day I was reading R. H. Ferry’s article, Tally Ho! 
in the November issue, and was interested to note his version as to the 
origin of the song D'ye Ken John Peel. 

Now, John Peel’s friend, John Woodcock Graves, was my great 
grandfather, and he migrated to Tasmania about 1897, where, later, 
. his daughter married Matthews Jefferson, who also came from Cumber- 
land, arriving at Hobart in about 1850. The tradition in our family 
has always been that John Woodcock Graves wrote the jingle, to which 
there are several verses, setting the rhythm of it to an old traditional 
air of Cumberland. The story goes thai, one evening, as he sat by the 
fire in his home at Abbeytown, he could hear his wife singing the old 
country tune as she put the child to bed, and the poem began to take 
shape in his head. He jotted down the lines on paper and sent them 
next day to Caldbeck as a little friendly gift to John Peel. However, if 
Mr. Ferry would be so kind as to let me know the source of his 
information, and how he came to the conclusion that Peel wrote the 
jingle himself, it should prove most interesting, and be much appreciated. 


Yours faithfully, I. Jefferson. 
Sydney, Australia, 12 Feb., 1950. 


MOTOR SPORT IN BRITAIN 
THE GRAND PRIX OF EUROPE 
By Hanorp Nockorps 


| Y J HEN the King and Queen honour the ‘Grand Prix of 


Europe motor race with their presence at Silverstone 
on Saturday, May 13th, motor sport in Britain will 
reach its highest level of popularity and success. 

Never before has a motor race in Britain been watched by 
the King and Queen (although their Majesties visited Brook- 
lands as the Duke and Duchess of York), and never before has 
this country had the privilege of organizing the Grand Prix of 
Europe. This title is awarded by the Fédération Internationale de 
l'Automobile to one of the grandes épreuves held by a national 
automobile club, and in the past it has always been allotted to 
one of the Continental Grand Prix, for it was not until last year 
that a British Grand Prix was organized by the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club for the first time. 

The cars eligible for Grand Prix races have to conform to a 
formula laid down by the F.I.A. The current formula, which 
will be in force until 1952, specifies maximum cubic capacities 
of 14-litres for supercharged engines and 44-litres for unsuper- 
charged engines. Since the war Italian cars have dominated 
Grand Prix races, replacing the German cars which were 
supreme in 1939. A British car has not won a grande épreuve since 
the late Sir Henry Segrave drove a Sunbeam to victory in the 
1923 French Grand Prix. 

The races for Grand Prix cars held at Silverstone since the 
war, attended by vast crowds of enthusiastic spectators, have 
only served to provide impressive displays of speed by the Italian 
Ferraris and Maseratis. The British cars competing were out- 
dated and outclassed, in spite of being brilliantly driven. 

The time is therefore auspicious for a new British racing car 
to show the world that British engineering brains and craftsman- 
ship, given the opportunity, can be second to none—and this 
is precisely what is hoped of the British Racing Motor car 
that is due to take part in its first race some time this year. 

The B.R.M. owes its origin to the initiative and energy of 
Mr. Raymond Mays, one of Britain's leading racing drivers in 
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the period between the wars. Realizing that the manufacture 
of a team of Grand Prix cars, being extremely costly, is un- 
attractive to any large individual motor-car firm, Mr. Mays 
conceived the idea of dividing the labour and cost among 
many firms in the motor industry as a whole and assembling 
their different contributions in a central workshop where the 
design would be produced and the development of the finished 
product would be completed. Thus was born the British Motor 
Racing Research Trust. Progress thereafter was necessarily 
slow, but the first car has been finished and was demonstrated 
to the Press on the perimeter track of a Lincolnshire airfield last 
December. 

The B.R.M. is probably the most advanced racing car design 
yet produced anywhere in the world— indeed; it must be if it is 
to achieve a run of successes against the competition of the 
all-conquering Italian cars. The 1$-litre engine has sixteen 
cylinders arranged in a wide vee, each piston being less than 
2 inches in diameter. The engine will run up to 12,000 revolu- 
tions a minute and develops 400 horsepower. (By comparison, 
engines of the same size used in normal family cars develop 
40 or 50 horsepower at 4,000 to 4,500 r.p.m.) An important 
feature of the B.R.M. is the supercharging, which is in two 
stages and has centrifugal blowers. This component has been 
designed and developed by Rolls-Royce, who of course have 
unrivalled experience in this field as a result of their work with 
aero engines. 

Altogether, some 160 firms have co-operated in producing 
the B.R.M., and it is estimated that roughly £150,000 in cash 
and kind has been invested in the project. It is regrettable that 
the future of this admirable scheme is at present in some doubt 
owing to lack of funds. Motoring clubs and groups of private 
individuals are attempting to meet this deficiency, but it is 
widely felt that financial support on a more massive scale will 
have to be forthcoming if the project is to succeed. 

The formation of a racing organization, including a team of 
drivers capable of handling such extremely fast cars, presents 
problems of lesser magnitude but nevertheless of prime import- 
ance. Considering the potential benefit to British industry and 
prestige generally from success in international Grand Prix 
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. motor racing, it is unthinkable that the effort that has gone 
into the project so far, resulting in the completion of at least 
one-car, should be allowed to lapse for lack of the financial 
impetus to bring it to fruition, 

A single B.R.M. is to be entered for several races this year as 
a pilot car with which to gain operational experience. Mr. Mays 
has warned against expecting too much from it, his view being 
that the pilot car will have succeeded in its objective if it 
completes the races at a reasonable speed. 

In addition to the Formula 1 for Grand Prix Td the F.I.A. 
have specified two junior classes of racing cars, designated 
Formula 2 and 3. The first is for 500 c.c. supercharged and 
2,000 c.c. unsupercharged cars, the most important British 
competitor in this category being the H.W. Alta. A team of 
three of these cars is to be driven by G. Abecassis, J. Heath 
and Stirling Moss in Formula 2 races this year, mostly on the 
Continent—for this category is for some reason not popular 
with British race organizers. 

The Formula 3 class is for unsupercharged 500 c.c. cars and 
owes its origin to the development of this type of car in Britain 
since the war. The little **500's," extremely light in construction 
and powered by-motor-cycle engines, have proved remarkably 
fast and reliable, and they represent the cheapest start in motor 
racing for beginners. The most successful car in this class is the 
British Cooper, but growing competition is expected from 
Continental makers now that the category is internationally 
recognized by the F.LA. At the British Automobile Racing 
Club’s meeting to be held at Goodwood on Whit Saturday, a 
race for 500 c.c. cars will be the chief event of the day—a 
- considerable step forward in the progress of this new class. 

So far we have dealt only with racing cars. An equally— 
some would say more—flourishing branch of the sport is carried 
on with sports cars. 

There has been only one long distance event for sports cars 
held in this country since the war—the Production Car Race 
organized by the British Racing Drivers’ Club at Silverstone 
last year. This race attracted an excellent field, indeed many 
entrants had to be refused, and the Royal Automobile Club is 
. following it up this year with a revival of the classic Tourist 
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Trophy race on the Dundonald circuit, near Belfast, on 
September 16th. 

The popularity of motor racing with standard cars at private 
meetings has been one of the most notable features of motor 
‘sport in Britain since the war. Last year there were eight of 
these club meetings, at which the public are not admitted, held 
at Silverstone alone, and this season the number is to be 
increased to thirteen. In order to save wear and tear on the 
members’ cars, the races are confined to a few laps, but they 
at least give sporting motorists the chance to try their skill on 
the same courses where they watch the experts in action at 
public race meetings. 

Britain will be represented in the major Continental races 
for sports cars this year—the Mille Miglia in Italy, the Sicilian 
Targa Florio, and the twenty-four-hours races at Le Mans and 
Spa. Among the cars that will probably be entered for these 
races are the Jaguar XK120, which has been officially timed at 
132 m.p.h., the Healey, winner of the touring category of the 
Mille Miglia last year, the Frazer-Nash, which finished second 
to the Jaguar in the race at Silverstone, the 24-litre Aston- 
Martin, which ran as a prototype last year, the Javelin Jupiter, 
a development of the Javelin with a very light frame and 
streamlined body, and the Austin Ago Atlantic, which proved 
its speed and endurance in remarkable fashion in setting up 
American stock car records for seven days at Indianapolis. 

Another aspect of motor sport in Britain is the sprint event, 
which takes the form either of a hill-climb or a speed trial on 
level ground. This type of competition served its most useful 
purpose immediately after the war in providing a substitute 
for racing on the established tracks—Brooklands, Donington ` 
and the Crystal Palace—which had been lost to the sport 
through wartime requisitioning. Until the R.A.C. negotiated 
a lease of the Silverstone airfield and the B.A.R.C., in conjunc- 
tion with its president, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
developed the track at Goodwood, races on closed circuits 
were practically impossible in Britain, and the whole energy 
and enthusiasm for motor sport, which had been accentuated 
by the experiences of those in the mechanized services, were 
centred on the hill climbs at Shelsley Walsh, Prescott and . 
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Bo’ness, and such speed trials as those at Brighton, Elstree and 
Luton Hoo. The R.A.C. encouraged their popularity by 
organizing the annual hill-climbing championship, which is 
based on the results of five events. 

The cars taking part in these sprint events ranged from 
Grand Prix racing cars to the curious hybrids, constructed 
specifically for short distances, known as Shelsley Specials— 
the most famous being John Bolster’s “Bloody Mary." Now 
that long races are being run again, most of the Grand Prix 
cars and drivers have deserted the hill-climbs and speed trials, 
but these events have a peculiar attraction of their own and 
they are assured of adequate support, if only because they 
enable beginners to become accustomed to fast cars without 
incurring the expense of competing in long races. 

Rallies and trials have always been popular with British 
motorists, but both these types of motor sport have been 
curtailed in this country since the war through the rationing of 
petrol. The R.A.C. Rally, which used to attract an enormous 
entry before the war, has not yet been revived, and the famous 
reliability trials held by the Motor Cycling Club—the London- 
Land's End, London-Exeter and London-Edinburgh—have 
had to be replaced by short trials in hilly country. The future 
of trials is somewhat problematical at present, because the cars 
that dominate them nowadays are of such specialized con- 
struction, designed with the sole object of climbing steep, 
muddy tracks, that the standard sports car stands little chance 
of competing successfully against them. 

British motorists, deprived of the opportunity to indulge in 
the adventures of long-distance rallies at home, have turned in 
increasing numbers to similar events on the Continent, especi- 
ally the Monte Carlo Rally in the winter and the Alpine Rally 
in July. The former tests the endurance of the crews more than 
the cars, for most modern vehicles are capable of completing the 
2,000-mile run without mechanical trouble, whereas it is much 
more arduous for the drivers and passengers to endure three 
days and nights on the road. A criticism of the Monte Carlo 
Rally is that the severity or otherwise of the road section, which 
is mostly on main roads, depends too much upon the weather, 
but no one can deny that the Rally is an exciting adventure. 
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The Alpine Rally, on the other hand, is a tremendous test of 
endurance for the cars as well as the drivers, irrespective of 
the weather and the ability of the drivers to keep awake, for 
the course includes over thirty Alpine passes as well as speed 
tests on an Italian autostrada, and is run in long daily stages. 

The calendar of motor sporting events issued by the Royal 
Automobile Club for this season contains a record number of 
fixtures—over 300 in all, of which 100 are speed events of one 
kind or another. Motor sport has achieved this remarkable 
popularity in Britain in spite of petrol rationing, the lack of 
new cars owing to the demands of the export trade, and the 
high cost of cars due to the purchase tax. Notwithstanding these 
handicaps, the number of motor clubs promoting sporting 
events has risen from the pre-war figure of forty-one to 131, 
and over 4,000 motorists now take an active part in motor 
sport in Britain. 


ART—SPRING EXHIBITIONS 
By Sw Purse Hendy 


HE early spring brought with it to London a bewildering 

complexity of exhibitions. As it should at such a season, 

youth jostled with the earlier generations, exulting in 
freedom, putting forth spiky and derisory shoots. 

As long as spring in London means that peculiar acid contrast 
of grime and green and the sparkle of clean sunlight is set in a 
mauvish haze, and as long as a music-hall survives to show 
footlights through a fog of tobacco-smoke, so long the ghost of 
Sickert will be haunting here and there a back street or a brass- 
knobbed-bed room or a dark corner of the Gods." It was good 
to see in a Sickert Exhibition at Roland, Browse and Delbanco's 
one or two old music-hall favourites, like JVoctes Ambrostane or 
The Gallery at the Old Mogul, as well as many smaller studies on 
canvas or paper, most of them more or less unknown. The 
study of light will always be the essence of painting and sculp- 
ture; and the mingled truth and magic of Sickert’s murky 
lighting will always have significance, even to those who are 
not interested in the drab little human dramas, the odd corners 
of town and country which appealed to his sardonic humour. 
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Even his Dorades on a plate exist in a little world of light and 
space which is none the smaller for the taste and smell he 
gives them by the aptness of his colour, the spice of mystery 
which he has sprinkled over them with the light. 

“Impressionism,” however, is long out of fashion; and it is 
magic from a very different wand which seems to have called 
into being the images of many of the younger artists. The 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, which has bravely set itself the 
task of putting before London whatever new experiments are 
cooking, arranged at the Arts Council’s New Burlington 
Galleries a “London Paris" exhibition of eight artists from each 
capital; and at the same time the Hanover Gallery brought 
over the work of two English sculptors working in Paris: 
Eduardo Paolozzi and William Turnbull. Among all these the 
most fruitful source of inspiration seems to have been the late 
work of Paul Klee. It was equally conspicuous in the painting 
of several of the painters and in the work of the two young 
sculptors at the Hanover Gallery. 

Paul Klee went further than the “Cubists’’ in ignoring actual 
appearances; and at the same time he rejected their aim of 
reconstructing nature in concentrated form, of relating all 
their forms to a single focal point. He would construct instead 
an airy scaffolding on to which one is first enticed and then 
ingeniously led to wander at the painter’s will from point to 
point within the picture. This at least seems to be the idea of 
design which Turnbull has interpreted in sculptor's terms, 
making actually in three dimensions constructions of poles and 
prongs in plaster-covered wire. Their wavily nervous outlines 
seem to quiver in the light; and, if one offers no resistance, one 
may become a bird, fluttering and hopping but enjoying the 
freedom of the third dimension, the sense of being directed in 
space. In this kind of composition it is not the forms which 
matter so much as the intervals between them. 

How long one would continue to enjoy the sensations induced 
by these brittle constructions I do not know. Perhaps as long 
as they could survive the housemaid's duster, where there were 
no children or pets. Such things can of course be made perma- 
nent in bronze; but they seem to me to lose much of their magic 
with their whiteness, and with their frailty. Klee's medium was 
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the better one for such ideas. The charm of his playful inven- 
tions lies in their suggestiveness, in a tentative and ephemeral 
quality which would be lost if, for instance, they were used as 
working drawings by a constructional engineer. 

Paolozzi seems less beholden to Klee; for his sense of form is 
more plastic, more positive; is concerned more with the dis- 
placement of the forms themselves. His free-standing objects 
have a balance of void and solid, interlocked and emphasized 
by projecting pegs; and they have a tougher vitality. But 
more lively still are his bas-reliefs. These have surface 
incrustations reminiscent of the results which for thousands of 
years Africans have achieved on the skin of their own bodies, 
by cutting the skin and rubbing bitter herbs into the cuts until 
the resulting ridges become permanent. Paolozzi’s sharply 
raised patterns are related to animal life, and in one case to the 
crust of the earth; and they have something of its energy. In 
both these youngsters there is a vitality which may lead them 
to larger and less precious themes. | 

Perbaps it is not surprising at the present moment to find 
wider themes and a less precious philosophy in the work of 
three Australians. Brian Midlane and Mollie Paxton, who 
exhibited at Roland, Browse and Delbanco's, are husband and 
wife. They are still in their thirties, and came to England 
direct from Australia less than three years ago. 

Mollie Paxton came full of dreams; these took form, at their 
exhibition of two years ago, in exotic images which might have 
been based on Byzantine mosaics; while Midlane made more 
use of the architectural scene around him. The disconnection 
of most considered modern art from visual appearances might 
seem an opportunity for the use of transcendent colour; but, 
alas, pure colour is no longer often to be found. There is good 
reason therefore to be grateful for the splendid sense of rich, 
pure colour with which this couple are both endowed. In her 
drawings of the nude Mollie Paxton's pencil is still apt to wander 
suddenly from plastic contours into dream outlines which are 
more vaguely decorative than mystical; but in a painting like 
her Seated Girl in Blue she has learned to relate her mental 
image to the real world of form sufficiently to achieve a result 
which is convincing as well as poetical. 
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Midlane, on the other hand, seems to have taken over some 
of his wife’s abundant imagery; so that his Seated Nude with 
Rugs, for instance, with its warm flesh colour, its stained-glass 
reds and blues and its blacks, has both strong personal feeling 
and considerable integration of design. 

Roy de Maistre, of whom I have written at length in Britain 
To-day before, is a more mature artist. Of French ancestry, he 
has worked for more than a quarter of a century in France 
and England. His exhibition at the Adams Gallery was a retro- 
spective one, going back to 1932; so that one could study in 
some detail an evolution which has been consistent and deter- 
mined. 

He has taken things the hard way, for he has more seriousness 
of purpose than superabundant facility. Thus almost from the 
first he has been a Cubist; but he has used the Cubist method 
of construction not so much in order to simplify his vision as 
to elaborate his design. His direct renderings from nature are 
frank but rather heavy-handed. As in a second rendering he 
_ breaks the forms down into facets, the outlines are apt to multi- 
ply, the colour and tone to become more subtle, the whole 
design more complex, more elaborately interwoven. In his more 
ambitious works there may be four or five renderings of the 
same theme; and in each, as the accents shift to more suitable 
places, the whole complex becomes subtler and more intense. 
In other cases the subject matter is repeated, but with so 
entirely different a treatment that the theme itself 1s removed. 
His process is much like that of a musician, who takes a poem 
or a mood of nature, transposes it into a musical theme and 
then elaborates the theme into a symphony. 

His symphonies have grown steadily richer in colour and 
tone. Latterly, as the humanities have been disappearing from 
most of European painting, de Maistre's subjects have been 
increasingly religious, and these seem to have been integrated 
more happily than ever with his themes. His Deposition of 1949, 
the largest and most complex picture in the exhibition, is the 
most sonorous of his symphonies. It would be deplorable if it 
did not become an altar piece. 


NEW HORIZONS FOR TOWN 
CHILDREN 
By LEN CHALONER 


UCH is being done to-day to reverse the old “drift to 
the towns,” and to attract British boys and girls away 


from them to country careers. 

A couple of years ago the National Farmers’ Union organized 
discussions with the aim of creating a more definite liaison 
between urban school children and their teachers and the 
farming industry. The outcome was the Farm Adoption 
scheme which, starting on a very modest scale in the north, 
soon surpassed expectations and is to-day growing steadily 
under the auspices of the Association of Agriculture. It has 
schools and farms working together all over the country. 

Under the Farm Adoption scheme a town school “adopts” 
a farm in a nearby district, enabling the children to visit the 
farm every fortnight throughout the year. They then take 
back what they learn from the farmer and apply their know- 
ledge in the class-room in the study of geography, history, 
biology, art and arithmetic. 

The children do no actual work on the farm itself, but the 
farmer in collaboration with the teacher works out a syllabus 
and then talks to the children on the spot, showing them 
practical farm work through the year as they go along. In no 
sense are the visits just an “outing.” At each some special topic 
is usually taken by the farmer for his talk; and the boys ask 
questions if they wish, see some farming operation in progress, 
take notes on it, make maps, and keep farm diaries, weather 
notes and records. 

In addition to the regular visits to “their own" farm, it is 
also felt to be useful if the school can pay an occasional visit to 
a different type of farm within the scheme—a hill farm, perhaps, - 
if their usual visits are to a lowland one. 

The farmer in his talks might start by a general introduction 
to the farm and its locality, and go on to consider the buildings 
and layout in relation to the farm, its geography and soil. 
He might discuss arable and root crops, sowing, seed selection, 
fertilizers, farm implements and storage. Then dairy farming 
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wil be explained—the selection of animals, breeding, the 
value of recording. Arrangements are sometimes made for the 
children to pay visits to a milk marketing centre, an agri- 
cultural show, or to see agricultural machinery made. 

It is easy to see how the farmers’ talks can be linked up with 
the ordinary school subjects—history, geography, arithmetic, 
economics, biology, physics and chemistry or even art. The 
children discover an added interest in these subjects. Though 
the scheme is still young, urban families in the areas covered 
by the scheme are already showing an increasing desire to have 
their boys take up agriculture when they leave school. 

The Young Farmers Clubs are an organization which is 
international and not exclusively British. They have been 
helping boys and girls in many countries to learn the practical 
care of livestock and the science of cultivating crops. With 
the development of their own varied club activities they have 
gained first-hand experience of a democratic organization and 
its administration. But within the last year a new opportunity 
for learning has been provided in the form of a correspondence 
course, specially planned for members by their own head- 
quarters, to supplement their practical work and give them 
wider horizons. They can take their own time in working 
through the course, which has been so prepared as to give 
them suggestions whenever possible for making their own 
experiments. 

For the boy verging on young manhood, who feels that 
farming and country life has a real appeal for him, the Young 
Men's Christian. Association has had a training scheme in 
operation for some years. Candidates are given a training 
period in one of the seven or eight special hostels of the Associa- 
tion in different parts of the country, living in the hostel during 
this time and going out to work each day with one of the farmers 
associated with the scheme, who teaches him his Job on the farm 
itself. During the training period the hostel provides both 
educational and recreational facilities. This scheme was started 
in the interests of emigration seventeen years ago, when boys 
from the depressed areas were helped to learn farming under 
an organization that planned to emigrate them to Australia. 
When that period of emigration ceased the boys were placed on 
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British farms. Some 8,000 boys have already been trained 
under the scheme. 

An original and quite different experiment, which does not 
purport to be “education” as such, but rather a holiday interest, 
is that of the Turk’s Head Farm scheme, which is under the 
auspices of the Youth Hostels Association. Young people have 
always enjoyed the walking and cycle tours and other oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Association’s chain of Youth Hostels, 
but it was felt that something more was needed; something that 
should enable the young people not merely to pass through the 
countryside, but to identify themselves with country life and 
country communities. 

So the Turk’s Head Farm was acquired. It provides facilities 
for a number of girls and boys to stay at its hostel for longer 
periods than those of the normal Y.H.A. holiday, at the same 
modest prices. These young people share in the farm work for 
part of the day and also take part in the community life of the 
district. One of the valuable aspects of this scheme 1s that it 
affords farming holidays for boys and girls too young to come 
within the Ministry of Agriculture's scheme of harvesting 
holidays. 

The Turk's Head Farm scheme has been warmly welcomed, 
as js shown by the waiting lists of young people who want to 
avail themselves of the holidays. Though it does not claim to 
be a training, or apprenticeship scheme, both boys and girls 
who have been there have grown to love country life and work, 
and some of them have passed on to agricultural careers. It is 
hoped that in due course funds may puo an extension of the 
scheme in other parts of the country. 

Quite different from any of the schemes I have outlined, yet 
essential to the well-being of farming and country life both in 
peace and in war, has been the work of the Rural Industries 
Bureau. This organization was started after the Great War to 
try and stem the drift from the country to the towns. It did 
wonderful service during the recent war, when its peace-time 
experience enabled it to give help and guidance to country 
craftsmen. The smith proved competent to do running repairs 
to agricultural machinery at a time when the big factories were 
all out on war work. The country potter learned to turn out 
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essential drainage pipes for farming land. Travelling instructors 
taught wheelwrights, thatchers, saddlers and many other 
craftsmen. After the war the Bureau started training schemes 
for young soldiers returning to civilian life. 

Its aim has always been to try and inspire the country crafts- 
man with a sense of pride in his craft, and help him to think of 
his work as a way of life, rather than as merely a means of 
living. 

The Rural Industries Bureau is now extending the oppor- 
tunities it can offer to the young people of school-leaving age, 
and starting apprenticeship courses for suitable candidates, 
which last for three or four years, according to the chosen trade. 
This scheme is still only in its early stages, but at the Royal 
Show this year temporary workshops were erected to demon- 
strate a number of different crafts. Master craftsmen, appren- 
tices, Journeymen and improvers could be seen at work; smiths 
repairing agricultural machinery, thatchers laying a roof, boat- 
builders, furniture makers, weavers, basket-makers, saddlers, 
brick-makers, potters, hurdle-makers and vehicle makers, all 
demonstrating their crafts. As many as two thousand school 
children a day visited the display. 

One last word should perhaps be added about forestry in 
view of the work of the Forestry Commission in the reclamation 
of waste land and planting of new trees for forests to come. 
The Commission provides opportunity for suitable candidates 
leaving the Services to take a year’s free training as forest 
workers. The subsequent two-year course, for the higher grade 
appointments, at a Forester Training School is inevitably 
restricted, the successful candidate needing a good standard 
of education as well as forestry experience. But for a limited 
number of boys of school-leaving age, who are keen to take 
up this work, encouragement is being given to start as a juvenile 
forest worker, under a forester on a State or private woodland— 
gaining experience in this way until call-up. Those who wish 
to return after service have a good start as candidates for further 
training and a career of considerable scope. 


THEY CAME, THEY SAW, THEY 
COMMENTED 


By KENNETH YOUNG 


ROM the time, two thousand years ago, when Pytheas 
Ls Greek from Marseilles came to Britain and wrote 

about what he had seen, there has been a never-ending 
stream of visitors to the Islands in the West. Indeed, so many 
have come—and stayed—that one might say the English no 
longer exist, that, as one writer put it: “Vast numbers of 
dissimilar races have joined together and agreed to call them- 
selves English." Certainly there are no indigenous Britons as, 
for example, there are the Maoris in New Zealand and the Red 
Indians in North America. And the main racial streams one 
can still detect all start abroad: the Celts in the East, the 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes in north-west Europe, the Normans 
in France. 

But of these millions who came, few left comment behind. 
Most were not the writing kind. The ten thousand Huguenots 
of the seventeenth century or the Austrians and Germans of 
the 1930’s were too occupied working or trying to forget the 
reasons which caused them to flee their homes. Only very 
recently have newspapers and radio gone out to record the 
views of the ordinary, non-literary visitor. And some of those 
whose trade was writing were absorbed into the life of Britain 
before they could set down their first impressions—Henry 
James or T. S. Eliot are examples. Others again were so 
oblivious of their surroundings that they made no comment: 
Karl Marx lived in London many years but left behind not 
one line of comment on the greatest city in the world. 

Among those visitors who were vocal, we find the most varied 
views, from passionate love to undying hatred of the country 
and the people. Superficially, there is no unanimity at all. Are 
the English hospitable to foreigners, for instance? We might 
imagine that the earliest writers would observe that the natives 
were inhospitable, and that, as the centuries passed and 
civihzation advanced, hospitality would increase. But it is not 
so. Pytheas, the Greek, mentioned earlier, arrived about 
300 B.C, and noted: “The natives of Britain are unusually 
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hospitable and thanks to their intercourse with foreign traders 
have grown gentle in manner." 

That is praise, if a trifle double-edged, but by the time of 
the Romans there had been a change, and Horace, who had 
no doubt learned his facts from returned consuls and soldiers, 
said succinctly: “Britons, savage to strangers." 

Tacitus, being part of a conquering army, could hardly 
make a fair comment on hospitality, save obliquely. “Britons 
show more spirit (than the Gauls)," he wrote in the Agricola. 
“They have not yet been softened by protracted peace.” 

Several hundred years later, another Greek, Nicander Nucius 
from Corfu, a refugee from the Turkish occupation of his 
country, observed: “Those in authority are replete with 
benevolence and courteous to strangers.” But later in his hard- 
headed Greek way he said: “They are martial and valorous 
and generally tall: sottish and unrestrained in their appetites: 
full of suspicion. . . ." 

Nicander visited Britain towards the end of the reign of 
Henry VIII. He was followed by a German, Paul Hentzner, 
who came in the heyday of Queen Elizabeth. Despite a certain 
stiff-neckedness—English servants are “not undeservedly ridi- 
culed for wearing tails down their backs"—he notes with satis- 
faction that the Queen speaks to the natives of Italy, Spain, 
Scotland and Holland in their own tongues. Moreover, she is 
exceptionally courteous to all foreigners: 

William Slawata, a Bohemian baron, had letters to present to 
her; and she after pulling off her glove, gave him her right hand 
to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels—a mark of particular 
favour. | 

But Hentzner, too, is shrewd. The English, he says, “if they 
see a foreigner, very well made or particularly handsome, will 
say ‘It is a pity he is not an Englishman.’ ” 

Four hundred years later, instead of being better, life in 
England for the foreigner seemed—at least to the Russian 
emigré political philosopher Alexander Herzen—to be worse. 
“Life here," he wrote to a Russian friend, “‘is about as boring as 
that of worms in a cheese. . . . Victor Hugo described them 
admirably when he said ‘un grand peuple—béte.’ Conserva- 
tives and Radicals are. both rubbish. .. .” 
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But two years later, in 1857, he was writing to a Swiss 
friend: "Beyond all manner of doubt, England with all the 
follies of feudalism and toryism which are peculiar to it, is the 
only country to live in." 

And in his book, My Past and 1 houghts, he has this observation 
which many thousands of other refugees have gratefully made 
since then: 

Until I came to England the appearance of a police officer in a 
house always produced an undefinable disagreeable feeling, and 
I was at once morally on my guard against an enemy. In England, 
a policeman at your door merely adds to your sense of security. 

Herzen says elsewhere that the Englishman does not interfere 
in other people's affairs, and curiously enough this, that one 
might regard as an admirable quality, has become in the twen- 
tieth century one of the stock criticisms made by foreigners in 
Britain. The typical Englishman is said to be polite, but cold 
and stand-offish—he does not interfere, but neither is he friendly 
to the stranger. His behaviour in trains is often used as the 
example: and so one brilliant, but anonymous, foreign writer 
in The Times Literary Supplement in 1948, says: 

The English travel in trains; not as a company but a collection 
of individuals, first turning each carriage into a row of cottages— 
and the word compartment is a word of praise—and then sitting 


in each corner with the same blank denial of any omnes presence 
that the lovers show 1n parks. 


He may be right, but there is other evidence. An American 
writer, Mr. Christopher Morley, touring England, observes: 
The American tourist hankers to believe that the British keep 
themselves to themselves, that they are the most bashful and 
uncommunicative of humans, yet on train journeys the American 
stands in the corridor to keep from being talked to shreds by 
strangers. 
The American Automobile Association book, published in 
1949, put it in this way: 
Don’t be offended if you find yourself with a group of Britons 


and they leave you strictly alone. They're not being haughty or 
unfriendly, They’re just trying not to be rude or intrusive. 


And so Miss M. Foster, leader of thirty mid-west U.S. 
women, told an evening newspaper reporter: “We always 
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heard the British were the most polite nation in the world. 
Now we know.” 

One of the most picturesque comments on the British and 
their “coldness” came from a Burmese editor, On Myint, who 
visited the country some months ago. He wrote: “Entering a 
pub to quench his thirst in a big mug of beer, he (sc. the typical 
Englishman) falls in conversation with everybody, on every 
topic under the sky.” 

"Coldness" ? To On Myint it appeared that “smile and kiss 
are two factors so dominating every-day life of Britain, that they 
smile in blush at insults, and kiss even on tube escalators in rush 
hours." 

He has a word to say on two other matters which have some- 
times upset visitors. On the weather, he writes: 

They can stand anything undesirable and unfavourable except 
heat. It is no wonder the sun is so indifferent to those people who 
are prepared to get frozen rather than get perspire. . . . Yetunder 
dirty and ugly sky, British people look cheerful and gay. 

This is a mild enough criticism; Tacitus, too, said no more than: 
“The climate is objectionable with its frequent rains and 
mists” ; and Nicander, save for an awful tossing on the English 
Channel, took the vagaries of the British weather calmly. 
Indeed, the strongest lambasting of the climate comes, not from 
visitors from sunnier latitudes, but from the natives; and their 
comments are usually unprintable. 

On another favourite target, English cooking, On Myint is 
severe. Thousands of restaurants," he says, “never bother to 
change, but repeat, the other day's menu." 

Wherever one looks in foreign comments one finds severe 
castigation of British culinary habits. Even, one regrets to say, 
in the most unexpected places, as though it were a subject no 
foreigner could: forget for a moment. In the sixteenth century, 
for example, a French Huguenot refugee, Claudius Hollyband 
(Holibrand) wrote a conversation manual as an aid to teaching 
his language to the Elizabethans. Even there, he puts this into 
one character's mouth: “They say commonly in England that 
God sendeth us meat and the Devil cooks it!” 

And yet—even in these days of shortages, one remembers 
the most deliciously cooked beef, or fresh river salmon, or 
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jugged hare! Perhaps in this question above all, nurture is 
triumphant, and the palate the most conservative of the sense- 
organs. On the more general problem of the amenities of living, 
perhaps the American Christopher Morley has the last word. 
For at the end of 1949 he could write: “Sometimes I think 
Britain does not realize that, with all her problems, she is still 
in her own way the most efficient and comfortable nation.” 
And he adds: “It is useless to try to be comfortable in someone 
else’s way.” 

But beyond comfort, beyond taxes, beyond such British 
oddities as cricket, and love of dogs, and the ‘English Sunday,” 
their “love of compromise"and their invention of the detective 
story—most of which were originally pointed out to us by 
strangers—there are deeper questions. What of the spirit of 
the people and their inner life? The Greek poet, George Seferis, 
a great admirer of English poetry and life, remembering his 
short visits to London, wrote of the “shock I experienced at the 
sour taste of death in the fog, and the intensified circulation of 
fear in the arteries of the great city.” Don Salvador de 
Madariaga, broadcasting on Leisure and the Englishman in April, 
1949, observed that there was a deadly conspiracy against 
leisure—leisure seen as the most important, living part of 
existence—in England. But, he was careful to add that this was 
true of modern life in almost all industrialized countries. 

And in spite of the dullness and drabness of life in the suburbs 
of the cities and the poverty of spirit that these sometimes breed, 
this foreign writer, again anonymous, is right to put the other 
side of the case. He writes: 


Nine out of every ten Englishmen anywhere are born in the 
towns and bred in the streets. Yet out of these streets came the 
men who could outlast the Arabs in the desert, who could outfight 
the Japanese in the forests, who flew above the birds and dived 
below the whales. . . . 


MUSIC—THE ENGLISH BALLET 


By DyNELEY Hussey 


HE recent production of a new ballet by Miss Ninette 

de Valois, coupled with the international success of the 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet which she directs, affords an appro- 
priate occasion for a survey of the contribution she has made to 
ballet in England during the two decades in which she has 
been largely responsible for its remarkable achievements. A 
member of Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet, Miss de Valois has 
served as a link between the technical traditions of the Italian 
classical ballet as transmitted to the Russians by Enrico 
Cecchetti, with whom she herself studied for five years, and 
the newly formed English company headed by Alicia Markova 
and Anton Dolin, who had concealed their British nationality 
under Russian-sounding names. Miss de Valois was also a 
repository of Diaghilev's idea of making ballet a true synthesis 
of music, painting and the dance, all three elements contri- 
buting to the creation of a work of art. That she has been more 
consistently successful than those who attempted to carry on 
Diaghilev's work with cosmopolitan companies of individually 
distinguished dancers, is evident in the stability and wide 
range of the Sadler's Wells Ballet. Although this achievement is 
due in part to the advantage that the company has always had 
a permanent home, much more is due to the wisdom and 
ability of Miss de Valois direction and the loyalty and good 
discipline she has established. 

À backward glance at her productions, of which the first 
important one was Vaughan Williams’s job in 1931, suggests 
that one characteristic of her ballets is a preoccupation with 
literary ideas often combined with the re-creation of the 
pictorial style of some particular artist. In Job the narrative 
element is prominent and the whole choreography and setting 
are designed to reproduce the designs of William Blake. This 
scheme was, indeed, imposed on her by the composer and his 
librettist, Dr. Geoffrey Keynes, but the medium was evidently 
congenial to the choreographer. For this ballet, or masque as 
Dr. Vaughan Williams prefers to call it, Miss de Valois evolved 
a style of movement and gesture that would give animation to 
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the grave and enraptured figures of Blake's illustrations with 
their flowing robes or naked muscular limbs. 

This strong narrative element coupled with a particular 
pictorial style reappeared in The Rake's Progress after Hogarth’s 
series of paintings and in The Prospect Before Us, a war-time 
theatrical burlesque derived more generally from the drawings 
of Thomas Rowlandson. In these there is also an element of 
realism, especially in the presentation of "the seamy side of 
life," which is yet without crudity. ‘The madhouse scene in The 
Rakes Progress evokes a feeling of horror which would be 
unbearable, but for the restraint of its presentation and the 
sense of human pity that informs it. This kind of verisimo has 
appeared also in the work of other English choreographers, 
notably in Robert Helpmann’s production of Arthur Bliss’s 
The Miracle in the Gorbals. 

Valuable as such works, to which may be added Le Bar au 
Folies-Bergére after Manet's painting in the National Gallery, 
are in diversifying the repertory and characteristic as they are 
of the English theatre, Miss de. Valois’ most important contribu- 
tion to the ballet has been in a more lofty, poetic vein. Checkmate, 
produced at the Theátre des Champs-Elysées during the Paris 
Exhibition of 1937, is a fine example of her ability to narrate a 
story in terms of ballet without recourse to the old formal 
apparatus of conventional mime. Just as in modern opera the 
old division between recitative and aria has disappeared in a 
continuous melodic arioso, so in ballet the distinction between 
mimed scenes and set dances has tended to vanish. Arthur 
Bliss’s splendid music and the allegory of a game of chess under 
which the tragedy of love and war is presented, served as a 
stimulus to an imaginative creation of great originality. 

For her latest ballet Miss de Valois has again taken a lofty 
and difficult theme, nothing less than the story of Don Quixote. 
The obvious danger here was that the episodes chosen from 
Cervantes’s picaresque novel would refuse to combine on the 
stage into a coherent narrative proceeding with cumulative 
excitement towards its tragic climax. But Miss de Valois has 
before now shown her ability to build an episodic ballet round 
a central figure who remains comparatively passive. Fob is the 
obvious example. In the new ballet Don Quixote plays a more 
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positive part than Job; but he has little real dancing to do. 
Robert Helpmann, who took this part, acted it finely with an 
appreciation of the essential nobility of Quixote’s crazed 
imagination as well as the pathos of his illusions. This pro- 
foundly moving performance held the whole piece together. 

The dream world in which Don Quixote moves is cleverly 
kept in focus by the recurrent entries of his barber and the 
` parish priest, representatives of the dull, unimaginative world, 
incapable of visionary flights. The inhabitants of the dream 
world are skilfully characterized, only the representatives of the 
Golden Age seeming too conventional, and “‘out of key” with the 
rest. Miss Fonteyn has a dual role as the sluttish Alonza of reality 
and the beautiful Lady Dulcinea of Don Quixote's dreams, and 
makes the most of her cleverly effected transformations from 
vulgarity to spirituality. Harold Turner, as the travelling barber 
. (not to be confused with the Don's domestic surgeon), has a 
grotesquely fantastic part which he performs brilliantly. The 
windmills are cleverly presented, though hardly gigantic enough 
in stature, and the important point that only the Don sees them 
as menacing giants is made clear in the choreography. 

The grandest character study in the ballet is unquestionably 
Sancho Panza, enacted with tremendous gusto and comic force, 
but without a trace of buffoonery, by Alexander Grant, who 
has developed into a first-rate character-dancer. The earthy 
humour of the man, his scared, yet invincible, loyalty to his 
master and, at the end, the pathetic persistence of his belief in 
the world of fantasy after Don Quixote has lost his illusions, are 
wonderfully well realized. 

The music by Roberto Gerhard, a Spanish composer who 
has lived in England for some years, is always attractive and 
usually lends itself well to dancing. It has a Spanish flavour 
without resorting to the commonplaces of the national dance- 
rhythms. At a first hearing it seemed, however, to have too little 
character to contribute its full share to the ballet. In particular, 
the music of the inn scene with its lively peasant dances was 
insufficiently brillant to match the action or the blazing sun- 
shine of Edward Burra's beautiful scene. Mr. Burra has designed 
a series of sets and drop scenes which are among the best we 
have seen for a long time. He has dropped the clichés of surrea- 
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lism, without curbing his imagination. His use of pure, clear 
colours and firm line in the landscape scenes is reminiscent of 
the water-colour drawings of Edward Lear, and produces a 
comparable atmospheric effect. The costumes, if less distin- 
guished than the scenery, were always appropriate and lent 
due effect to the tableaux, which here, as in fob, have an 
important part to play. The performance was admirably con- 
ducted by the new musical director of the ballet, Mr. Robert 
Irving, to whom 1 owe an apology for misnaming him in my 
article two months ago. 


New Recordings 


Among the earliest records made by the Boyd Neel String 
Orchestra was a set containing Benjamin Britten’s Variations 
on a Theme by Frank Bridge, which the orchestra produced at 
the Salzburg Festival of 1937. This gay and witty composition, 
the young author’s tribute to his master at the close of his 
apprenticeship, has been recorded afresh by the same orchestra 
under Boyd Neel’s direction. There is naturally an improvement 
in the quality of the recording, as compared with the original, 
and, perhaps, also in the finish and flexibility of the performance. 
Another English work, of slighter calibre but considerable 
charm, is Lennox Berkeley’s set of Six Preludes for pianoforte, 
which has been admirably recorded by Colin Horsley on a 
single disc for H.M.V. ‘These pieces are worthy modern 
examples of the “poetic” pianoforte Prelude without any 
resort, as in Debussy's, to pictorial ideas. 

Those who wish to take first steps towards an understanding 
of two leading modern composers, whose music is apt to be 
baffling, may like to try the set of pianoforte pieces For Children 
by Bartók, and Schoenberg’s early and romantic Verklärte 
Nacht. ‘The Bartok pieces are slight, but by no means trivial or 
childish, they are played with great charm by that accomplished 
pianist Gerald Moore, who is more often heard as a devoted 
accompanist of singers. Schoenberg’s work, originally a string 
sextet, 1s here presented in its orchestral form by the St. Louis 
Orchestra under Vladimir Golschmann—a tense and well- 
recorded performance. Both these recordings are published 
by H.M.V. 





The Act Drop to Scene III of the ballet Don Quixote 





Scenes from the ballet Don Quixote, with ROBERT HELPMANN in the title 
role and ALEXANDER GRANT as Sancho Panza: (top) with the innkeeper, 
played by FRANKLIN WHITE; (below) attacking guards 


 LONDON'S LITTLE THEATRE 


By Ivor BROWN i 


HE London Theatre may be regarded by the foreign 

visitor as functioning on two levels. That of the open, 

public theatre and that of the private, club theatre. It is 
necessary to explain why that situation has arisen. 

The London County Council is very zealous for public 
security especially with regard to fire, and no theatre will be 
licensed for public performances unless it has a fireproof stage 
curtain or an adequate number of easily reached exits. There- 
fore public performances in buildings which do not satisfy the 
security requirements are illegal. 

But there is a way round. If you form a club and do not take 
money at the doors from members of the general public, then 
the London County Council is not at all concerned with either 
your safety or your morals. There is no censorship of plays thus 
presented: there is no, or very little, concern about safeguards 
against fire. You may, if you are a member of a club—so the 
cynics say—corrupt your soul and destroy your body and the 
authorities will be delighted ! 

Joking apart, the Club Compromise does, in fact, provide 
London with a series of what the Americans call Tributary 
Theatres, i.e., small houses which do experimental work, 
produce new plays, often of an unusual kind, and develop new 
acting talent which may soon find its way to the higher and 
more remunerative levels of the public theatres. These Club 
Theatres vary in status and comfort from the excellent Arts 
Theatre Club, so centrally situated close to Leicester Square 
Tube station, to some basement in a dilapidated building two 
or three miles out. 

Other houses are the Players’ Theatre Club in Villiers 
Street, Charing Cross, specializing in vaudeville, the Watergate 
in Buckingham Street close by the Players’, the Torch in 
Knightsbridge, the Boltons in South Kensington, the Chepstow 
and the Gateway, north of Hyde Park, in Bayswater, and the 
New Lindsay in Notting Hill Gate. Some of these are very small 
indeed and may be called Clique Theatres: others, like the 
Boltons, have aimed at a wider public. They are usually in 
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difficulties because of the current expense of production and 
the inability to exploit a success even if they have one. If your 
theatre only holds one hundred people, and two hundred wish 
to come, you must turn them away. They may come next week, 
but that does not help you to make profits since the expenses 
are running on too. 

These theatres have various ambitions. One is to produce 
the kind of play that has no commercial future and would 
otherwise not be seen at all. Another 1s to give a showing to the 
possibly commercial play that some management may choose 
to buy. À third is to revive work of special merit. I have not 
mentioned so far the Mercury Theatre in the Notting Hill Gate 
area, which has specialized in plays written in verse. This is a 
public and not a club theatre. 

Most of these theatres are in permanent financial trouble. 
They are kept going by enthusiasts, some of whom contribute 
money while others, the more numerous, work for nothing or 
for very little. Young actors, or actors temporarily unemployed, 
do not mind working there for minimum remuneration because 
of the advertisement it may bring. If the play in question is 
accepted for West End production they may be taken on with it. 

It is not, admittedly, very satisfactory, this struggling, hand- 
to-mouth existence and it is doubtful whether it best helps a 
beginner to have to work on the necessarily tiny stages with 
the inevitably cheap and improvised productions. The play, 
too, may not be seen to best advantage in these conditions. 
But, if it were not seen thus, it might not be seen at all. And these 
Club Theatres can point to a considerable list of successful 
plays which began their lives in this humble way. There are, 
it is true, a large number of productions which get no further: 
probably one in ten is as many as achieve a prosperous life. 

The Arts Theatre Club in Great Newport Street, Leicester 
Square, bas been in action for twenty years. It is a genuine 
club with dining-rooms, lounges, etc.: but there is no need to 
pay a club subscription on that scale. It is possible to be a play- 
going member for 5s. a year; this gives you a right to take 
seats and to use the coffee-and-sandwich bar beside the theatre. 
I mention this Club in particular because it is in a strong 
enough financial position to plan ambitious long-term pro- 
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grammes, to engage actors of standing and repute, and to put 
on productions of the highest quality. Christopher Fry's reputa- 
tion was first established here with the original production of 
The Lady's Not For Burning in which Mr. Alec Clunes "created" 
the part later taken by Mr. John Gielgud. 

It has not, in recent years, been a great innovator. It has 
depended very largely on revivals of meritorious plays, ancient 
and modern. But, within these limits, it has been a pocket-size 
National Theatre, providing a not wealthy public with a living 
history of our own stage: for example, in recent months it has 
given its public specimens of Pinero (The Schoolmistress), 
Somerset Maugham (Smith and The Breadwinner), and early 
Shaw (Mrs. Warren’s Professton). It previously gave a full 
series of period revivals, to which it has just added The Provoked 
Wife by Sir John Vanbrugh. It avoids Shakespeare because 
there is plenty of that elsewhere. It has also done well by 
Ibsen, whose penultimate play John Gabriel Borkman was 
among its latest offerings. 

That is the kind of play—personally I think it a very fine 
one—which would not be seen by London playgoers at all 
unless it were given by some such organization as this. With 
its theme of dead souls still cumbering the earth and getting 
in the way of live ones, it is too austere, perhaps, to attract a 
large public. It is not so vivid as A Doll’s House or so profound 
as The Wild Duck, nor so obviously theatrical as Hedda Gabler. 
Shaw in The Quintessence of Ibsenism called it "the grimmest 
lying in state ever exposed to view by mortal dramatist.” You 
can hardly expect that to draw the largest kind of public, which 
is all the more reason why one of the Club Theatres should 
tackle the job. For I take it, as Shaw laid down of old, that to 
have seen the Ibsen canon right through is an essential part of 
a civilized man’s education in the theatre and of his education 
for life too. j 

The central figure of John Gabriel Borkman is a collapsed 
Napoleon of finance who has a visionary attitude to wealth 
and' has some grandiose ideals of human service but who 
overlooks the necessity of observing the laws: his attitude to 
private property is such a detached and lordly one that it lands 
him in prison and he comes out with no future, a dead soul. 
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It is curious that much the same type of Inspired (but careless) 
Capitalist was the hero of a new play called Man of the World 
seen at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 

This is not a Club Theatre and so was not mentioned in my 
previous list: it was between 1920 and 1935 a home of classical 
revivals and light operas, such as the ever-popular Beggar's 
Opera. Since the war it has been used as an experimental 
theatre and much interesting work has been done there, owing 
to the financial help it receives from one of the big manage- 
ments. | 

Man of the World, by C. E. Webber, was not received with 
general acclamation because it was written with the jerky 
Expressionist technique which 1s never largely popular in this 
country. Neither this play nor John Gabriel Borkman would 
stand much chance in the ordinary commercial theatre despite 
the fact that there are players of skill and renown at work in 
both, Roger Livesey at Hammersmith and Frederick Valk as 
Borkman at the Arts Theatre Club. 

The smaller of the Club Theatres certainly live a harassed 
life, but they are usually taken over by newcomers after one 
effort closes and so start afresh. I think there are too many of 
them for their own good: some amalgamation and concentra- 
tion of effort would be to their good. But individualism always 
runs high in the people who take on this kind of work and they 
like to run their own show in their own way. The drama is the 
most co-operative of the arts, but it is habitually practised by 
people wholly incapable of co-operation. That is one of its 
eternal problems. 

On the other hand, the work done by the bigger clubs which 
enjoy better premises, especially the work of the Arts Theatre 
Club, is of immense value. Their efforts do feed the central 
theatres and without them several notable figures, both in the 
acting, writing and production of plays, would not so success- 
fully have emerged. I have already mentioned Christopher Fry: 
William Douglas Home, author of And Now Barabbas and The 
Chiltern Hundreds, is another who got his first chances under a 
Club roof. There is no doubt that ambitious youth looks 
anxiously to the Club Theatres as a possible platform for its 
efforts. 
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Stills from two British films: (i) the submarine in Morning Departure; 
(ii) CELIA JOHNSON and MARGARET LEIGHTON in The Astonished Heart 


THREE FILMS 


By Duys PowELL 


ECENT weeks have given us films by names famous in 
Re British cinema: The Astontshed Heart, written by Noel 
Coward though not directed by him, and Madeleine, 
directed by David Lean. But these are not the films which have 
excited admiration; both have been overshadowed by a piece 
less proudly heralded, Morning Departure. 

Morning Departure is the story of a submarine which sets out 
one day on a routine exercise, strikes an electric mine, and is 
wrecked with the loss of all but twelve men. The explosion has 
destroyed also all but eight of the escape suits. Lots are drawn, 
and eight men float to where, on the surface, the rescue ships are 
waiting; the other four, among them the captain, who has not 
taken part in the draw, wait in the hope that the submarine 
may be lifted. It is on the bearing rather than on the fate of 
these four men that the emotional quality of the film depends. 

The piece is based on a stage play by Kenneth Woollard, 
which has been admirably adapted for the screen by Lieut.- 
Commander W. E. C. Fairchild. An exceptional and I believe 
successful attempt at accuracy has been made; there was full 
co-operation from the Admiralty, and the effect of realism is 
extraordinary. But it is not simply on realism of background 
that the attention of an audience is concentrated: not on 
the genuine escape apparatus, not on the solid detail of the 
submarine interior, not on the factual truth of the moment 
when, amidst the rising storm, the salvage ship has to abandon 
her work and the men on the surface have nothing left to do 
but stare in the darkness at the water beneath which their 
friends lie hopelessly entombed. The emphasis of the story 1s, 
on the contrary, on truth of behaviour. 

If the spectator were asked simply to watch a tale of disaster 
Morning Departure would be a dismally depressing film. But as 
it is the piece is essentially a record of victory. Not, let me insist, 
a record of heroics. Roy Baker, who has directed, has with much 
discretion preserved the tradition of understatement in British 
naval and military films. And he has been finely served by his 
players. From John Mills, who plays the commander of the 
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submarine, we expect good acting; and Mr. Mills delicately 
indicates the tensions, the stirrings of hope, the moments of 
nervous exasperation, beneath the surface of control. 

But the burden of truth does not rest on one or two star 
players only. There is a subtle performance from Nigel Patrick 
as the smooth lieutenant whose nonchalance conceals mistrust 
of self; and as a cheerful seaman James Hayter gives a beauti- 
fully shaded performance which never falls into the errors of 
caricature. Both these actors outshine the second star of the 
piece, Richard Attenborough, whose playing of the stoker who 
panics, then recovers, does not wholly escape the dangers of 
the conventional. But perhaps this is not Mr. Attenborough’s 
fault. A gifted actor, he runs, ever since his performance as 
the young seaman of In Which We Serve (a part not unlike his 
present part), the risk of being cast to type. 

The virtues of Morning Departure lie in its re-creation of 
natural human behaviour. The dialogue has the easy movement 
of ordinary speech—-a movement which, as the cinema settles 
down to its role of realistic narrative, we come more and more to 
demand of a film. With The Astonished Heart we find ourselves at 
once in a very different world; not a different world in material 
circumstances only but in the rhythms of speech and behaviour. 
When Noel Coward wrote In Which We Serve he wrote it with 
an immediate understanding of the potentialities of the screen. 
When he adapted a short play to make the film Brief Encounter 
he translated with great skill from the conventions of the theatre 
to the conventions of the cinema. With The Astonished Heart we 
are scarcely ever allowed to forget the stage origin of the piece. 

Up to a point the theme resembles that of the much-admired 
Brief Encounter. Once more a happy marriage is disturbed by 
the sudden attachment of one of the partners to a character 
from the outside met by chance. But this time the husband it 
is who is infatuated. And whereas in Brief Encounter the setting 
was suburban and humdrum, with The Astonished Heart we are 
in the realm of luxury and the kind of smart staccato conversa- 
tion which Mr. Coward has made his own. Brief Encounter was 
highly praised on the Continent for qualities which, rightly or 
wrongly, were taken to be peculiarly British: among them, 
presumably, the nondescript nature of the women’s clothes 
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and the low temperature of the physical passions. None of that 
in The Astonished Heart: the enchantress (Margaret Leighton) 
is exquisitely dressed by Molyneux, and Digby Morton has 
designed clothes elegantly indicative of the forsaken wife, for 
Celia Johnson; while in place of the dutiful return home of 
the wanderer in the earlier film, here we have trips to Venice, 
scenes of jealous rage, and suicide. 

The new piece may indeed serve to re-establish British 
sartorial prestige; but from other points of view it is a disappoint- 
ment. Would it have been improved if Noel Goward had himself 
directed instead of submitting to the direction of Terence Fisher 
and Antony Darnborough? Possibly: but the basic fault lies 
not so much in the direction as in the writing of the screenplay. 
There is an episode early in the story when the husband and the 
enchantress stroll into a theatre and listen to a passage of stagy 
drawing-room dialogue. The joke is well made; but it is 
unfortunate that some of Mr. Coward's own seriously intended 
dialogue seems hardly less artificial; and Mr. Coward's playing 
as the husband does not escape the bonds of theatre. 

And yet the subject is one which might well have displayed 
the dramatist's ironic wit. A psychiatrist, who spends his days 
repairing twisted emotions and broken lives, finds himself 
unable to master his own emotional problem. The woman with 
whom he falls in love begins his enslavement in a mood of 
mischief, then finds herself more deeply entangled than she 
had intended; while the wife, attempting to solve the situation 
by logic, discovers that reason is no cure for passion. The 
author, in fact, has chosen to treat his theme tragically. But the 
tragedy is seen from the outside; only in the passages of un- 
. reasoning jealousy is there evidence of that humane observation 
which we saw in many passages of In Which We Serve. Miss 
Leighton looks beautiful in her distinguished clothes; but she 
never forces us to accept her as the irresistible wrecker of homes. 
Only Celia Johnson is above criticism. Once more this sensitive 
actress gives us a portrait of a woman in whom emotion never 
gets the upper hand but who still persuades us from start to 
finish of the depth and strength of her feeling. 

Madeleine is a reconstruction, romanticized but not distorted, 
of a famous murder case of the 1850’s. Madeleine Smith was 
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a young woman of good family living with her parents in Glas- 
gow who, with a resolution and a disregard of conventions 
singular in the period and circumstances, carried on a secret 
affair with a Frenchman, L’Angelier. She wrote him a series of 
passionate letters which were to prove her undoing; for when 
presently she became engaged and asked her lover to return 
her letters he refused; on his death her association with him 
was thus easily traced. 

When Madeleine Smith was brought to trial the question 
the jury had to decide was whether or not L’Angelier had 
visited her on the evening before his death from arsenical 
poisoning. There was documentary evidence that she had asked 
him to come; there was evidence that he had been in the habit 
of drinking with her an innocuous cup of cocoa; but that 
he had drunk with her that night, indeed that the appointment 
had in fact been kept, could not be established. The girl was 
released with a verdict possible only in Scotland, Not Proven. 

The writers of the screenplay, Nicholas Phipps and Stanley 
Haynes, have not tried to provide us with a solution to the 
mystery. They make a romantic and sympathetic figure of the 
girl, but they do not show her as innocent—or for that matter 
guilty; and Ann Todd, who plays Madeleine, leaves her an 
enigmatic character. This might not in itself have seemed an 
unsatisfactory conclusion had the film developed with greater 
warmth of feeling for its figures. But Madeleine suffers from the 
same fault as David Lean’s last film, The Passionate Friends: 
correctness at the expense of sentiment. The piece is made with 
skill and is often beautiful to look at; Ann Todd wears her 
mid-Victorian clothes confidently and well, and the work of 
John Bryan, the set designer, and Guy Green, the cameraman, 
is never without distinction. There is some good playing in 
small parts, in particular from Elizabeth Sellars as the maid 
who is Madeleine Smith’s accomplice in admitting L’Angelier 
secretly at night to the basement of a genteel Scottish house. 
And in one or two scenes—for instance, the moment when the 
woman in the dock waits for the return of the jury with their 
verdict—there is the tension proper to the story of human 
passion. But on the whole David Lean has given us a beautiful 
but cold still-life rather than a piece of cinema. 
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THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND 


By the Very Rev. W. R. Marruzws, D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul’s 


CHURCH AND STATE IN 
ENGLAND. By Cyril Garbett, 
Archbishop of York, Hodder & 
Stoughton. 158. 

Anyone who, like the present writer, has 

had the task of explaining the nature of the 

Church of England to foreigners will agree 

that it is one of the most difficult assignments 

he has ever accepted. There is no special 
obscurity about the organization of the 

Church, complex as it is, but one is conscious 

all the time that the words which are used 

convey a subtly different meaning to one’s 
hearers from that which they have in the 
mind of an English churchman. 

To take an important example: when a 
continental Christian hears that the Church 
of England is “established,” he naturally 
thinks of the State Churches with which he 
is familiar, and it is almost impossible to 
convince him that the English Church is 
not of like pattern. Indeed, without a 
considerable knowledge of history, and of 
the distinctive character. of the English 
Reformation, it is quite impossible to under- 
stand the ecclesiastical situation in England. 
The Archbishop of York has written an 
important book on the problem of the rela- 
tion of Church and State in England and 
very wisely he has put the question in the 
background of history, with the result that 
he has provided one ofthe best introductions 
to the study of the Church of England for a 
reader who approaches the subject from 
outside. We must hope that his book will 
be read by many who are interested in the 
Ecumenical Movement; it cannot fail to 
enlarge their comprehension of what must 
seem to some of them to be a strange and 
anomalous communion. 

'The Archbishop is concerned in this book 
solely with the Church of England and not 
with the whole Anglican Church. This is a 
fact to be noted, because one of the features 
of the English Church which conveys 
confusion in the minds of foreign students 
is that she is both the established Church 
of a single country and also the mother 


Church of a world-wide communion 
embracing many provinces and dioceses 
which have no official connection with the 
State. It would be a tragic misunderstanding 
if it were assumed that what the Archbishop 
writes about the Church of England had 
any application to the Anglican Church 
throughout the world. 

This book is the utterance of one who 
feels that he must speak out on an urgent 
religious need and perhaps it is not the 
least of the lights which it throws on the 
nature of the English Church that such a 
prophetic word should be spoken by one of 
its two Archbishops. He believes that that 
Church must claim, in loyalty to Christ, 
the full recognition of her spiritual freedom 
and he explicitly asserts that, if this freedom 
cannot be gained within the system of 
establishment, the Church ought to seek to 
be disestablished and face the probable loss 
of endowments and prestige. The crisis of 
the establishment occurred in the years 1927 
and 1928, when the House of Commons 
twice rejected proposals for the revision of 
the Prayer Book submitted by the Church 
after long deliberation. Many people 
thought that the issue of spiritual freedom 
should have been fought out then, but the 
Bishops adopted a policy which postponed 
the decision. The Archbishop thinks they 
were right, but one may doubt whether 
history will confirm his judgment. The 
question was clearly raised in 1928 and 
there may never be another occasion when 
the Church’s claim for liberty to order its 
own worship will be so plainly before the _ 
country. 

The Archbishop, no doubt justly, regards 
the establishment of the Church as valuable 
both to the Church and the State. We must 
admit that to bring this age-long association 
to an end would profoundly alter the 
English constitution and might be regarded 
by the enemies of religion as a triumph for 
secularism, nor can it be denied that the 
Church would be presented with terrible 


problems, if it aimed at fulfilling its purpose 
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of ministering to the whole population. The 
parochial system would probably collapse 
and missionary enterprise would be cur- 
tailed. Dr. Garbett, therefore, urges that 
every effort should first be made to secure 
certain concessions from the State which in 
his view would remove the worst of the 
reproach from the Church. 

Chief among these concessions is that the 
Church should have a greater part in the 
appointment of Bishops—he does not seem 
to mind how Deans are appointed! When 
Prime Ministers and Parliament were 
churchmen the scandal of the present 
procedure was not noticed, and in fact was 
not so grievous, To-day when both Prime 
Minister and Members of Parliament may 
be of any religion or of none the position 
has become, in theory at least, intolerable. 
Men might with a good conscience acquiesce 
in the State appointment of Bishops when 
the State was avowedly a Christian State, 
but the secularization of the State has 
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totally changed the situation. Dr. Garbett 
does not wish to deny the right of the 
Crown to have a decisive voice in the 
appointment of Bishops but he suggests a 
plan by which the Church should be allowed 
to propose names and to express its views 


‘on the Crown nominee. 


We shall see if the very moderate pro- 
posals in this book enlist the support of 
the majority of English churchmen and 
perhaps, later on, if they have any chance 
of being accepted by Parliament. At present 
the signs are not propitious, but Dr. 
Garbett’s book, which contains many other ' 
statesmanlike proposals, was worth writing, 
even if all its purposes are frustrated. He 
has given à conspectus of the Church of 
England as it is and of how it came to be 
what it is and he has challenged the con- 
sciences of churchmen to consider what - 
they mean by spiritual liberty for the 
Church and what price they are prepared 
to pay for it. 


By R. A. Scorr-James 


ONE OMEN. By C. M. Woodhouse. 
Hutchinson. gs. 6d. 
Among the imaginative books produced by 
younger writers since the war none has 
impressed me more or given me more 
pleasure than Mr, Woodhouse’s One Omen. 
His earlier book, Apple of Discord, was an 
excellent account of the intricacies of 
Greek politics which he learnt when he 


was wandering in Greek mountains with . 


the wild men of the Resistance from 1942 
to 1944, and afterwards when he held 
official posts in Athens. That book was 
tightly packed with information, caustically 
written, authoritative. In this second book, 
presented in the form of twelve "stories," 
he has given rein to his imagination and 
revealed a literary talent which I fecl sure 
would serve him in good stead as an imagina- 
tive writer on any theme that might attract 
him, He did fine work as a soldier. He is 
now doing fine work as a writer. 

It springs, like his earlier book, from his 
own experience. He describes the moun- 
tains, near Parnassus, where he alighted in 
a parachute dropped from an aeroplane; 
the faithful Barba Stavro, the Greek who 
had been in America and now accom- 


panied him on many of his journeys in the 
mountains; “the American,’ who also 
shared his experiences; shepherds, brigands, 
& General of the Resistance movement, 
some Communists, some patriots of a` 
different complexion, and the wretched 
peasants, victims of hunger and enemy 
reprisals, yet always “‘hospitable to stran- 
gers"—all of them, whatever their politics, 
or status, or morals, knowing something of 
the meaning of the line in the Iliad: 

"But one omen is best, to fight in defence 

of your country”’ 

We may be sure that most of the incidents 

described in these stories are taken direct 


from his own experience; but presented in 


the form of fiction he has had a free hand to 
make them and the people concerned repre- 
sentative, and perhaps more true to life than 
any strictly exact record of events in 
historical sequence. The description of 
those luminous mountains and the hard 
mountain paths are from what he has seen. 
No doubt there was a living counterpart to 
Barba Stavro, proclaiming patience— 
“There is time and there is God. To- 
morrow . . ." but never failing when the 
test comes to-day; and a real guerilla 
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general, talking and strutting, but ulti- 
mately leading his men to the destruction 


of the bridge; and the “Man from Athens," 
the Communist party man, who to the 
question ‘You do not believe in mercy?” 
replies “Bah! Nor charity. As if we needed 
to borrow our virtues from other creeds...” 
And I expect that Mr. Woodhouse actually 
had the experience of starting off with the 
American and Barba Stavro from the 
latter’s home on a mountain journey to 
Katamithia, ignoring the whimpering of 
Barba’s wife who was cooking a pitta which 
* they would not be there to eat, and climbing 
throughout the day by devious, perplexing 
paths, to find in the end that they had 
arrived not at Katamithia, but at their 
starting-point. “At least the pitta will be 
good,” says Barba Stavro, recovering from 
his shame. 

Mr. Woodhouse is singularly equipped 
for the task he has set himself. He is a 
scholar who remembers and enjoys his 
Greek classics, and has acquired modern 
Greek. For more than two years he lived 
strenuously and dangerously and listened 
to “all the trivial, unforgettable music of the 
mountains.’ Through sympathy and 
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humour he was able to understand the 
primitive people among whom he moved, 
recognizing their quarrelsomeness, their 
caprice, their cruelty and the generous 
qualities that lay below the surface. 

He has, therefore, rich material to draw 
upon, but what is more remarkable is the 
restraint with which he has made use of 
it, his artistic sense for a situation, and the 
skill with which in each story he is content 
to make just the effort required, and no 
more. We have here a dozen dramatic 
situations, a score or two of characters well 
and strongly drawn, and behind these the 
character of a people determining the 
actions of men to-day as it has done during 
the last three thousand years. The Iliad is 
translated realistically into modern life, 
and modern life assumes the shapes of 
ancient tragedy. Mr. Woodhouse already 
has the power of an accomplished novelist. 
He is humorous, ironic, grave, wise. There 
is background to his work, philosophic and 
poetic. He is modern, of course, but the 
reverse of querulously modern. With such 
powers, and such interest in life, one feels 
that Mr. Woodhouse might do anything. 
In fiction, or in what field? We shall see. 


IF DICKENS HAD KNOWN 
By RoNALD LEWIN 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
^. Lindsay. Dakers. 185. 
Dickens never regarded himself as a revolu- 
tionist, though he certainly was one. ... 
Little Dorrit is a more seditious book than 
Das Kapital, 
The observations are those of that old 
Bird of Paradox, Bernard Shaw, but they 
are quoted by Mr. Lindsay, and they 
` summarize one of the main theses presented 
in his long, wordy, jargon-ridden biography. 
The novelist emerges from its mazes, in 
fact, in the guise of an unconscious Marxist: 


Dickens defines in his work all the pangs 
of national growth from the first stages of 
an emerging petty-bourgeois (still implicating 
many pre-industrial elements of festival 
fellowship and hospitality) right on up to the 
point of conflict beyond which lies the full 
egalitarian harmony that transcends all 
existing relationships. . . . Even Balzac, 
Dostoevsky or Tolstoy cannot show such an 
orderly progression of penetrating definitions 
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illuminating the fate of man under capitalism 

in all its aspects. 

So much for the content of his novels; 
and the mode of their expression? Even in 
this respect Dickens turns out to have been 
a fellow-traveller along the correct party 
line! Mr. Lindsay analyses—and analyses 
with intelligence and good sense—Dickens’ 
“subtle and pervasive use of the day- 
dream, the childhood fantasy” as the chief 
characteristic of his imaginative activity. 
There have been a number of studies of 
Dickens in recent years, but none, I think, 
has more cogently illustrated the haunting 
of Dickens’ imagination by the ghosts and 
memories of his childhood. None has 
drawn more effective attention to the asso- 
ciative faculty which, at every stage in 
Dickens’ development as a writer, pulled 
out of his past some childhood experience 
germane to the novel, the scene, the 
character on which he was working. Mr. 
Lindsay provides a compelling number of 
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examples of this faculty. But, alas, it all 
turns out to have been another case of 
crypto-Marxism: 

It is because he always fuses the fantasy 
with realism that he redeems realism from its 
bourgeois distortion (naturalism) and petis 
himself an outstanding upholder of the 
creative tradition which the triumph o fe 
bourgeoisie threatened. The mass tradition 
is one of fantasy... naturalism — (i.e., 
realism minus fantasy) is historically the 
bourgeois form of expression. 


Bulwer Lytton wrote in the ‘forties of 
“the vast and dark Poetry around us—the 
Poetry of Modern Civilization and Daily 
" Existence." Certainly few Victorians 
wrought that vast and dark poetry into more 
compulsive and symbolic myths than 
Dickens. Certainly none presented their 
myths in a narrative form which reached 
more millions of readers. In this sense 
Micawber and Quilp and Podsnap are 
figures in a huge saga of what Mr. Lindsay 
would call folk-art; they were immediately 
popular and beloved. 

But because the characters of Dickens’ 
creation have been the beloved of millions, 
of the masses, since the days of their birth; 
because Dickens himself felt on his pulses 
the sufferings of the Victorian underdog, 
because in some sense he was the “wintry 
conscience” of the Victorian bourgeoisie 
(to use V. S. Pritchett’s description of the 
part played by George Orwell in our own 
times); because in Dickens the poet's 
‘faculty of winching out of his unconscious 
memory images that suit his immediate 
creative purpose was developed to a degree 
exceptional for a novelist; because of all 
these reasons, must one accept Mr. Lindsay's 
thesis that his real achievement was to 
“redeem realism from its bourgeois distor- 
tion," that his use of fantasy and his critique 
of contemporary society makes him a fore- 
runner of that school of writers on whom the 
Cominform has bestowed its Imprimatur? 

It is the demerit of Mr. Lindsay’s study 
of Dickens that he has pushed his arguments 
to an “O Altitudo,” to an indefensible 
extreme. For those who, like me, find the 
chief quality of Pickwick and his successors 
to lie in what G. M. Young has called “the 
spontaneous irradiation of a created world 
with a natural and unsought beauty," this 
.press-ganging of Dickens into the ranks of 
Marx will not seem convincing. 
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MR. CHURCHILL'S ORATORY 


EUROPE UNITE, b» Winston S. 
Churchill. Cassell, 185. 


It is not only for want of sound-recording 
that we lack even the remotest idea what a 
speech by a great orator of the past sounded 
like as delivered. Even when we have the 
published text of a speech by Demosthenes 
or Cicero, we know that the words are not 
precisely those spoken, since it was their 
custom to edit their speeches after delivery, 
or even to publish speeches that had never 
been delivered at all. Mr. Churchill’s prac- 
tice is different. He delegates the task of 
editing (in this case to his son), and the 
reader can take it as certain that the 
speeches he reads here are word for word— 
except for rather too many misprints— 
those that Mr. Churchill delivered in 1947 
and 1948. Anyone familiar with his voice 
can almost hear the ringing periods in his 
imagination, and be thankful for a text 
which is practically unique among the 
records of supreme orators for its literal 
authenticity. 

There is an instructive variety in the 
sources from which the texts are drawn, 
which may be presumed to be as diverse as 
the themes and occasions of the speeches, 
and which faithfully reflect the rich variety 
of Mr. Churchill’s many styles. Hansard 
presumably is responsible for reproducing 
the controlled thunder of parliamentary 
debate; newspaper reports for the com- 
pelling assurance of historic occasions on a 
wider stage, such as the speech at the 
Albert Hall to the United Europe meeting, 
from which indirectly the book takes its 
name; and perhaps prepared typescripts for 
the brief and formal] perfection of occasional 
tributes to Mr, Churchill’s companions in 
greatness at great moments in their lives. 
These are only a few examples from the ' 
vast range of oratory displayed by Mr. 
Churchill in these, as in other years, and the 
book includes many more; but they are 
enough to establish what is common and 
what is distinctive in his many styles. 

These things will be elaborately studied 
and dissected by grammarians of the future: 
to-day a short paragraph can only sum- 
marize essentials. But two  unvarying 
features common to all his speeches are 
never likely to be overlooked, and could be 
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confidently asserted from this volume alone. 
One is Mr. Churchill’s astonishingly com- 
prehensive grasp, not only in principle but 
in detail, of every subject about which he is 
called on to speak; it is the mastery of 
substance even more than of language that 
gives his words their force. The second is his 
masterly simplicity of expression, which 
could be endlessly illustrated by quotations, 
but in no way better than by the negative 
test of counting the subordinate clauses in 
his speeches from end to end, to see how 
healthily few they are and how little needed. 
But a collection of this kind is perhaps even 
more valuable for the stylistic differences it 
reveals, for instance, between the spon- 
taneous outburst and the set-piece. Every 
reader will make up his own mind which 
are the more successful, but none will find 
the study unrewarding. 


C. M. WooDHOUSE 


JOAD ON DEMOCRACY 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY DEMOCRACY. By 
C. E. M. Joad. “Forum Books." 
Falcon Press. — 55. 

It is easier to give empirical and historical 

arguments in favour of parliamentary 

democracy than to elicit general principles 
from it which can be logically defended: 


. and it is easier to indicate several unrelated 


general principles underlying its working 
than to relate these principles one to 
another so as to produce a coherent philo- 
sophy. John Stuart Mill, who is clearly a 
hero of Dr. Joad’s, came perhaps nearest 
to achieving this task. Dr. Joad is content 
to suggest half a dozen separate principles 
which, he contends, are basic to the notion 
of popular self-government through parlia- 
mentary methods: such principles as “that 
the individual citizen is an end in himself," 


: that “the State is a means to the well-being 


of its members," and that “only the wearer 
knows where the shoe pinches.” 

He expounds the implications of these 
separate principles and relates them to one 
another wherever he can: but the result 
is by no means a coherent statement of a 
political philosophy, nor are all his six 
“principles” comparable in kind. He does 
not tackle the important problems of the 
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Drawing by GrLuvAs WirLIAMS from “Father 
of the Bride" by EpwARD STREETER. Hamish 
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right relations between groups and the 
State, save incidentally. But as a defence of 
political democracy against the arguments 
for dictatorship and of Marxism his little 
book is of value. He sees it as the only 
instrument whereby other social goods can 
be attained without violence, provided that 
a majority desire them. He writes much 
good sense. 
Davin THOMSON 


CARROLL'S ALTER EGO 


LEWIS CARROLL—PHOTO- 
GRAPHER. By Helmut Gern- 
sheim. Parrish. 175. 6d. 

Was it Carroll the creator of Alice in Wonder- 

land or Dodgson the mathematical don who 

plunged to the neck, between the 'fifties and 

'eighties, into the new Victorian hobby 

of photography? Looking at the sixty-three 

specimens of his work reproduced in this 
volume we may at first say it was Carroll 
because most of the sitters he chose were 
children. Yet, as we ponder on these and 
read Mr. Gernsheim's account of the hobby- 

horse, there are doubts. À waywardness, a 

sparkle and a smile seem missing where in a 

Looking-Glass world they would have 

flowered. The earnest installation of studios 

and apparatus, the unheralded calls on his 
friends at early hours to begin extensive 
operations—these, like the freezing of 
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some romping little girl into a long, awe- 
struck stillness, are not quite the traits of a 
mad hatter. If there are watches and waist- 
coat pockets they will be sitting soberly on 
a college professor instead of a white rabbit. 
And then Alice, we know, was a solemn 
little thing but in a world of faery. These 
children, mostly the daughters of profes- 
sional Oxford men, seem to be burdened 
already by a sense of adult responsibility: 
they are soulful, contemplative and grave 
in a donnish world. 

But Carroll-Dodgson should be given his 
due. When the current convention was all 
for backcloth-and-pedestal properties he 
would sometimes place his sitter by the area 
steps, at a mullioned window, or against a 
garden wall. In the occasional family 
groupings, such as the Rossettis and Millais, 
an air of naturalness has been studiously 
sought. The “shaggy” Tennyson is no more 
magnified into pomp than Charlotte Yonge 
who, poor lady, may be said to be minimized 
into an over-age "mother's girl." The result 
in pen and plate of Mr. Gernsheim’s 
researches suggests a point of contact 
between “maths.” and Alice; there is an 
independent and artistic judgment about 
the best of the portraits that excuses the 
pedantic preparations. 

SYLVA NORMAN 


THE OLD VIC 


OLD VIC SAGA. By Harcourt 
Williams. With 123 ilusirattons in 
black and white and a colour frontispiece. 
Winchester. 125. 6d. 

Mr. Harcourt Williams, producer at the 

Old Vic from 1929 till 1933 and often since 

then a distinguished member of the com- 

pany, has a warm corner in his heart for 
the “regulars” of the Waterloo Road. Many 
of them feel, as he knows, that they have 
been elbowed out of an institution which 
they helped to create. They are, of course, 
the victims of circumstance and not of 
deliberate betrayal, but Mr. Williams is 
rightly anxious that whatever the future of 
the Old Vic, and it is at present shot through 
with glorious uncertainties, the needs of this 
old popular audience will not be over- 
looked. 

Yet nothing could be better calculated 
to mollify the grievance with which he 
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sympathizes than his own generously . 


appreciative account of how the Old Vic 
has come to its present eminence. He 
describes with love and understanding the 
artistic ups and downs of the theatre since 
1919, brings a kindly but shrewd judgment 
to bear on the contributions made by the 
largely fortuitous succession of actors and 
producers and recognizes that a tradition 
that does not develop has ceased to live. 
Ellen Terry once expressed the opinion 
that in many ways art institutions outlived 
their usefulness in twenty-five years. The 
Old Vic has been twice reconstituted—once 
in 1914 and again in 1944. 

Three men (Richardson, Olivier and 
Burrell) of cultural integrity and unques- 
tioned ability in the art of the theatre 
gathered up the threads of the original 


organization which the black hurricane of . 


war had blown hither and thither, and wove 
them into a pattern again, but a slightly 
different pattern. i 
The performances four years later, Mr. 
Williams considers, no longer justified the 
reputation then acquired. He finds the 
cause for the decline in the coming and 
going of the leading players, and iays it 
down that the solidarity of the company is 
the National Theatre’s first requirement. 
A, V. CoOKMAN 


THE “DARK COMEDIES” 


SHAKESPEARE’S PROBLEM 
PLAYS. By E. M. W. Tillyard. 
Chatto. 8s. 6d. 

When invited by the University of Toronto 

to deliver the Alexander Lectures for 1948— 

49, which are printed in this book, Dr. 

Tilyard set out to discuss the “dark 

comedies,” Troilus and Cressida, Al's Well 

That Ends Well and Measure for Measure. He 

decided reluctantly, however, that Hamlet 

goes with them more aptly than with the 
other great tragedies— an unusual juxta- 
position which materially increases the 
value of these studies. 
The title Problem Plays he uses **vaguely 
and equivocally" for lack of a better: 
Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida are problem 
plays because they deal with and display 
interesting problems; All’s Well and Measure 
Sor Measurs lc they are problems. 


He dismisses the view that these plays share 


^ 
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. an excessive disillusion and morbidity 


derived from Shakespeare's . private life, 
regarding their mood as serious or sombre, 
but not pessimistic, though a strong aware- 
ness of evil runs through them all. They 
show too a preoccupation with religious 
dogma or abstract speculation, or both, 
which are felt rather more for their own and 
rather less for the drama’s sake than in the 
other plays. Equally marked is the drama- 
tis's powerful interest in observing and 
recording the details of human behaviour, 
(most notably in Hamlet, Troilus, Bertram 
and Angelo) and in young men on the verge 
of manhood who are forced by harsh 
experience into a rapid maturity. 

Dr. Tillyard’s attack is fresh and vigorous, 
his argument closely studied. He throws 
new light upon all four plays, and upon 
Hamlet, perhaps, in particular. 

Joun HAMPDEN 


LOST HORIZONS 


CREATIVE ART IN BRITAIN. Bp 
William Johnstone. Macmillan 50s. 
The publishers, presenting Mr. Johnstone 
with beautiful sumptuousness, have done 
him some disservice on the flap of the dust- 
cover, where their murmur of introduction 


. led one reader, at least, to suppose that the 


author was heading an export drive of 
British paintings and attacking, with a 
bagful of Leightons and Dicksees, the sales 


resistance of foreign collectors. Nothing , 


could be further from the truth. Mr. 
Jolinstone’s purpose, emphasized again and 
again, is to show that our pre-Norman 
artists and craftsmen were unsurpassed, 
that “the decline of.the British art tradition 
began with the Norman Conquest and 
concluded with Henry VIII's patronage of 


- Holbein,” and that it has never, in spite 


of occasional twitchings, been resurrected 
since. 

With the help of no fewer than 250 illus- 
trations, chosen with exceptional skill, the 
author goes a long way to establish his first 
and most important claim. If, later, his 
argument is sometimes not as unanswerable 
as his manner suggests, it often leads us to 
modify our opinions and beliefs. He is 
Principal of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, and it is clear that the readers whom, 
consciously or unconsciously, he envisages 
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are an assembly of the instructed young. To 
follow him, one must know a little but not 
so much that one needs to be persuaded and 
coaxed, The pleasure and profit of the book 
are for those who have not lost the ability 
to sit still and listen. They can learn much. 
The present volume is a new version, 
revised and enlarged, of Creative Art in 
England, published fourteen years ago. 


ARNOLD PALMER 


JOHN RUSKIN: The Portrait of a 
Prophet. By Peter Quennell. Collins. 


155. | 
This biographical study places in focus the 
recently-published sensational evidence of 
Ruskin's relations with his wife, Effie Gray, 
in conjunction with his too-possessive 
parents. The discussion is on no mere 
“ private life of a genius," for the author 
fully carries his point that, in this complex 
and precariously balanced personality, 
disharmony affected all intellectual effort. 
The tragic entanglement reached its peak 
in his frustrated middle-age love for the 
maidenly vision of Rose La Touche. Mr. 
Quennell, while analysing with remarkable 
sensitivity Ruskin's torturing cmotional 
maladjustment to life, never detracts from 
his established position as a powerful 
esthetic and even ethical leader. A pene- 
trating and absorbing book. 


MAY TENNANT. By Violet R. 

Markham, Falcon Press. 8s. 6d. 
Mrs. Tennant died in 1946. Through the 
household of Sir Charles and Lady Dilke 
(she was the latter's secretary) she gained 
entry to the left-wing circles of London in 
the ?nineties. She became a leader in the 
movement for women's rights, and in 1893 
became the first woman factory inspector. 
She married John Tennant, who held office 
under the pre-war Liberal Governments. A 
fine, sympathetic study of a remarkable 
woman. 


DEAR LIFE. By H. E. Bates. Michael 
joseph. 7s. 6d. 

After the exotic landscapes and emotions of 

The Purple Plain and The Jacaranda Tree 

Mr. H. E. Bates here returns to something 

nearer the manner-and mood of his earlier 

stories. But with a difference: the dreamy 
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impressionism he once employed to depict 
poverty and its corrupting influence has 
been replaced by the simple brutal line of 
the contemporary comic strip. There is 
nothing comic, however, about this tense 
little story of a Canadian deserter and a 
slum girl who run and pillage and murder 
in one crowded hour of inglorious life. More 
careful thought about the characters and 
their backgrounds would have made this 
short novel excellent: as it 1s Mr. Bates 
gives us an enthralling tale, producing vivid 
immediate effects. 


COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Ralph 
Hewins. Illustrated, Hutchinson. 18s. 

The assassination of Count Bernadotte in 

Palestine in 1948 brought to a tragic end a 

fine career of constructive humanitarianism 

which Mr. Hewins here describes with the 
insight of a friend and the skill of a profes- 
sional journalist. The Boy Scout and the 

Red Cross movements captured his enthu- 

siasms and gave him apprenticeship in the 

arts of international mediation. His greatest 
triumph was to secure the release of 
thousands of prisoners from Germany. 


THE TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS. By 

Stanley Morison. Sylvan Press. 215. 
Two lectures by one of Britain’s foremost 
typographers which together consider the 
nature and purpose of typography. The first, 


William Morris, draws attention to those 
lessons from the past on which the typo- 
grapher of the future may plan. The second 
essay examines modern photographic tech- 
niques, showing that they are true develop- 
ments and in no way alien to the art of 
printing. The book itself is a first-class 
example of modern British typography, but. 


bears no witness to Mr. Morison's well-' 


known love of typographic ornament. The 
thirty-two illustrations are well selected. 
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THE HUMAN PREDICAMENT 


ie HATS the human predicament, in a nutshell,” replied 
the Duke in Mr. Christopher Fry’s new play, Venus 
Observed,* to Jessie Dill, who had said: 
And now I can’t help feeling 
As if I'd just been got out of bed again 
To look at something I probably shan't see. 

That might be taken as a commentary on a good deal of 
our planning—our planning for this summer's holiday, our 
planning for a world peace, the plans for the city of Manchester 
and Oxford, the plans for the extermination of juvenile delin- 
quency, or the plans to abolish the dollar gap. Even when we 
are got out of bed at the next General Election to watch the 
rising sun of a perfect Government we cannot be sure that we 
shall see exactly what had been promised. But we shall see 
something—something we should not have seen if we had not 
made that decisive move. The very operation of getting out of 
bed takes us from inertia to action. 

Mr. Christopher Fry himself is something that was quite 
unforeseen by the young poets who started creating a revolution 
in English poetry twenty years ago; but he could not have 
happened without them. They started from a horrified despair 
of modern civilization—all was illusion, stale, flat, futile, based 
on falsehood and selfishness. Some tried to escape from it into 
religious mysticism, others into a special brand of Communism 
which postulated the brotherhood of Man; and this last turned 
out, as the World War seemed to show, to be another illusion. 
But what was not an illusion was Mr. Fry. He had acquired 


* Published in book form by Cum berlege : Oxford University Press. 6s. 
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the hard, gritty speech, sauced with modern imagery, and the 
habit of reflecting honestly about modern life as a part of all 
life, and he has given us—not despair, not a gloomy hankering 
for extinction or a self-contradictory ideal—but comedy, the 
residuum of the actual ordinary life of interesting human beings 
which remains when all the doubts, fears and torturing questions 
have been exhausted. Life goes on. No argument “about it and 
about" will prevent most of us from being actively engaged in 
the things that life will thrust on us, or from planning afresh if 
we have planned wrong. 

Mr. Fry has come on to the modern stage like a beam of 
spring sunshine after a hard winter. We have had a long dose 
of literary desperation, and poets and novelists offering desperate 
remedies to distressed and disillusioned humanity. ‘They 
anticipated another war, and another war came; and they have 
been succeeded by more up-to-date misanthropists who dilate 
on the uncomfortable present condition of the modern nations, 
afflicted by dollar shortages, circumscribed means of livelihood, 
high taxation, class quarrels, mental and moral malaise, and 
the possibility of another war. No doubt it is all to the good 
that we should have had and still have these unflinching critics 
of society, but it would not be all to the good if it ended in 
literary or moral nihilism. There remains, does there not, life 
itself, the élan vital, with its actual living, its comedy and tragedy, 
and its own absorbing interest? Mr. Fry has not forgotten this, 
and, “high-brow” though his poetic dramas may be, and not 
very easy, he has been acclaimed by the theatre-goers of London. 
He reminds us that, full as life is of mystery and sadness, there 
exists comedy, and high-spirited characters who find enjoyment 
in the process of living. Like Jessie Dill, we may all be got out . 
of bed to see something which probably we shan't see—but 
even she saw “the usual end of the Crystal Palace." 

Not that we want to go back to the old easy-going optimism. 
In 1914 the world was woken up with a bang which shattered 
its complacency and compelled it to look ugly facts in the face. 
The ordered society which existed in the later Victorian age had 
come to an end. Even when it was at its highest prosperity it 
had shut its eyes to social evils and a social disequilibrium 
which would clamour for reform when the whole nation became 
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self-conscious and articulate. The changes of the last hundred 
years, which first took a material shape, have communicatéd 
themselves to men's way of thinking. Society has become 
conscious of its own condition, and this self-consciousness, 
with the affliction of problems not yet solved and material 
conditions extraordinarily difficult, has caused the apprehension 
and despairing disillusion so evident in much recent literature. 

It was essential that we should go through that period of 
self-consciousness, and the disillusion which it involved. The 
first condition of revival is to be alive to the real state of affairs. 
We do not want to bury our heads like ostriches in the sand. 
We are no longer willing to live in a Fool's Paradise. But 
neither have we any inclination to fold our hands and let things 
drift in despair. The great majority of normal human beings 
have a healthy confidence in the return of normality. They 
know that the blood continues to circulate and that the body 
warms and the human affections operate. Foreign Ministers go 
on holding conferences, even if they do not get all that they 
wanted. ‘Town-planners will go on planning, even if they do not 
eliminate all the excess traffic in the High Streets. "The future 
has the most uncertain temper," says Mr. Fry's Duke; but 
young men refuse to be so certain of the future's uncertainty 
as to make no plans for their careers. 

It is good sense to be aware of the critical condition of the 
world to-day; but it is not good sefise to be perpetually 
oppressed by a nervously heightened sense of tragic crisis. 
There are plenty of remedies for the perverse view that the 
development of the human mind results in a greater 
consciousness of evil than of good. Comedy offers one of them. 
It restores us to normal life, and life restores us to healthy action. 

THE EDITOR 
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» VICTORY FOR THE BLIND 
| By A. J. FORREST 


HE number of registered blind in England and Wales 

| to-day, 77,390, men women and children, reflects with 
fair consistency the incidence of blindness as a so far 
unavoidable occurrence among the population. Loss of sight 
consequent on advancing years predominates; 42,923 of these 
persons are above the age of sixty-five. Their problems, though 
acute, are neither so challenging nor so complicated as those 
of children born partially or wholly blind, sightless adolescents, 
or adults struck down suddenly by blindness in full manhood. 
Thanks, however, to a progressively active partnership 
between the State—chief agent of financial and legislative 
assistance—local authorities and voluntary societies, blindness 
is no longer the great barrier to achievement it once was. In 
spite of its handicap, quite ordinary men and women can with 
courage wrest victory—the victory of a full, independent and 
useful life—from its tomb of lasting dark. This, with its reward 


.-of full employment, is an outstanding goal, greatly consolidating 


erstwhile good, which blind welfare services in Britain have 
reaclied during the last decade. 

The 1939-45 war, creating unprecedented manpower 
scarcities, first persuaded British employers to cast aside their 


" deep-rooted prejudices against the engagement of: blind 


persons. Carefully trained blind operatives entered industry 
at first tentatively, but later in increasing numbers as the 
Disabled Persons Act of 1944 required, and happily still 
requires, all firms with more than twenty-five employees to take 
on a proportion of disabled workers, including blind workers, 
and hold certain jobs open for them. That proportion stands 


at 3 per cent. 


The hard battle for self-confidence and competence, facing 
every newly blinded person, begins with his rehabilitation. 
Sometimes, through a sympathy overbalanced by its emotional- 
ism, in itself a kind of shocked reaction to sudden disaster, his 
wife and children hinder rather than promote his recovery, 
that is, his readjustment to life. To gain this end, the last 
alleviation he needs or seeks is pity. His recovery factor is much 
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aided if, as soon as possible after the onset of his blindness, he is 
taken out of his home environment and put down in a 
rehabilitation centre where, subject to understanding treatment 
of a forthright, practical kind, he can “learn to be blind." 

The National Institute for the Blind, being the supreme 
voluntary agency devoted to the welfare of blind civilians in 
Britain—St. Dunstan’s cares exclusively for blinded ex-service- 
men,—to-day controls a number of “Homes of Recovery" for 
this very purpose. They retain a country-house atmosphere and 
enliven it by open air walks, picnic parties, swimming expedi- 
tions, and a variety of indoor diversions. 

One such home, America Lodge, situated at Torquay, in 
Devon, was the outcome of a generous gift made during the war 
by the British War Relief Society in America. A blind warden 
Js in charge. This man's example alone is inspiring. Feeling 
himself happily transplanted among others facing identical 
problems, the newcomer soon begins to probe his way, unhelped, 
about the house, to dress and feed himself, and master routine 
necessities. He learns to type his own correspondence, to read 
and write embossed type, so developing manual skills and 
sureness of touch. 

Inevitably, his character is revitalized; within two to three 
months lethargy and pessimism give way to active and positive 
interests, and in fending for himself he loses his feeling of 
awkwardness. 

All who voluntarily undergo this kind of rehabilitation now 
have their residential fees paid for them by the Ministry of 
Labour. The National Institute, for its part, keeps control 
over staff and management questions. It also meets new 
capital costs as they arise. 

Then, in order to pass the second milestone in his march to 
victory, the blind person goes before an Appointment’s Board 
convened by the National Institute. His capabilities and 
preferences for re-employment are examined. The Board's 
function is to determine how far his aptitudes can, with further 
training, be adapted to current labour needs. 

If thought suitable for employment in open industry, a form 
of work guaranteeing him a magnificent personal indepen- 
dence, he is sent on a two months’ course to the Government’s 
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Industrial Training Centre at Letchworth. The Ministry of 
Labour, again consolidating voluntary initiative, also bears 
these expenses. Here, while learning to handle machines and 
their components by accuracy of touch, he is trained in 
precision inspection, machine operation and assembly work. 
It is found at Letchworth that one instructor cannot usefully 
tutor more than five blind trainees at any one time. 

Then, the third milestone—the blind person’s introduction 
"to open industry. Before 1940, such a step was practically 
unheard of in Britain. Now, to facilitate it, the National 
Institute has a special Placement Branch serviced by a London 
Staff, nine regional placement or job-finding officers and two 
training officers. 

At the time of each fresh placement, a training officer 
“shepherds” the new blind employee into this factory or 
workshop, helps him, if necessary, in technical refinements and 
stays with him two or three days, even a week, until satisfied 
that he has thoroughly mastered his job. This is an oppor- 
tunity, too, for familiarizing him with his best route to and from 
home, arranging for him to leave the works five or ten minutes 
ahead of the rush exodus, and smoothing out other personal 
difficulties. ‘The Institute's Placement Controller told me: 

We are disappointed if one of our blind workers does not, 
within a fortnight, achieve an efficiency at least equal to that of 
the sighted worker doing a similar job alongside him. 

To date, over 2,000 blind men and women in England and 
Wales have been settled as competitive workers in open industry. 
Accidents are negligible; one only of serious consequence has 
occurred. And last year 244 fresh placements were registered, 
a figure which, despite hardened industrial conditions, is in 
advance of 1948's absorption. 

An illustrated booklet, Skilled Hands, published by the 
National Institute, graphically illustrates the variety of indus- 
trial work now being tackled successfully. Many observers are 
astonished at the degree of competence attained. Firms so 
serviced wisely base their tributes not on sentiment but on their 
‘normal standards “of efficiency, economy and output. 

One firm, Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company, employ- 
ing a number of blind operators on its capstan lathe, thread 
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milling and drilling machines, thus summarizes their 
performances: 


Their training period was comparable with that of sighted 
workers, and they could reach reasonable production figures 
within one week. After a month’s work, their output could and 
would in most cases reach 120 per cent. of the sighted... . 
Their tool breakage and accident rates fall below those of sighted 
operatives. 


These blind industrial workers seem especially well suited to 
machine operations involving long and uninterrupted runs. 
Setting up a lathe is naturally difficult, but several manage it, 
unassisted. Others, using Braille micrometers, depth and height 
gauges, calipers and other adapted instruments, set measure- 
ments as unfalteringly as the sighted to an accuracy of one-tenth 
of a thousandth of an inch. A girl newly trained as a precision 
instrument inspector surprised her employer by detecting 
flaws with her fingers that were passed, unseen, by the sighted. 

While this movement remains new, expansive and splendid 
in promise, large numbers of blind persons continue to be 
employed in “sheltered workshops." There are fifty-four such 
businesses in England and Wales to-day. Mostly they follow 
traditional crafts for the blind, such as basket making, chair 
caning and boot repairing, but a number of new ones, specializ- 
ing in machine carpentry, soap-making and plastic work, have 
been added in recent months. About 2,500 men are so occupied 
and 750 women, the latter engaged mainly on knitting machines 
and weaving looms. 

Then, in rural areas where the time-distance factor excludes 
a workshop organization, a further 1,500 blind men and 
women are usefully engaged as independent units under the 
“Home Workers’ Scheme." They are serviced in their homes 
by travelling craft specialists. Their finished materials are 
marketed for them. And each gets the normal rate for his 
productions plus an “augmentation wage" in recognition of 
difficulties imposed by his blindness and the domesticity amid 
which he toils. 

As the focal point of new techniques in welfare, also in the 
education of blind children, care of the aged blind and deaf- 
blind, the National Institute’s headquarters in Great Portland 
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Street, London, is now an almost universally besought centre 
of inquiry and enlightenment. 

To all inquirers, whether from West Germany, where blind 
problems owing to mass-bombing are of a terrifying magnitude, 
. Buenos Aires or China, it seeks to furnish aid based on the 
valued testimony of practical experience. The Institute has an 
active interest, too, in the newly promoted British Empire 
Society for the Blind which, as a partnership between the 
Colonial Office and voluntary bodies, is out now to diminish 
the many appalling shadows cast by blindness in the Common- 
wealth to-day. 

So, rapidly now, the wheel of blind welfare is moving full 
circle from the push originally given it by Edward Rushton, the 
poet-philanthropist. Himself blinded through contact with a 
cargo of negro slaves suffering from malignant ophthalmia, he 
opened the first of our schools for the blind at Liverpool in 1791. 
Now, under the Blind Persons Act of 1920, the provisions of 
which were embodied and in part extended in the National 
Assistance Act of 1948, local authorities are fully responsible 
for the support of the blind of all ages in their districts. Volun- 
tary societies, many preserving an unbroken tradition of service © 
since mid-Victorian times, step in to consolidate the work of 
local paid visitors. 

Professionally, this country has a tradition for blind lawyers. 
. The tradition continues to be served. A few men of outstanding 
intellectual qualities educated at Worcester College, the 
_eighty-year-old public school for blind boys, and graduating 
at the Universities, have found a niche as clergymen, teachers, 
musicians and, in one instance, as a leader-writer on The Times. 

As physiotherapists blind practitioners are highly esteemed 
both in private practice and hospital service. At the National 
Institute’s School of Physiotherapy there are at present sixty 
students, all working to a three-year syllabus, and some of them 
are St. Dunstan’s men. Experience here, and at the Alfred 
Eicholz clinic in London's West End, where the newly qualified 
often receive their first patients, demonstrates the singular 
aptitude of blind persons for this healing occupation. 
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MR. SPEAKER 
By Witson HARRIS 
M.P. for Cambridge University 1945-50 


HY is the President of the chief Legislative Assembly 
in Great Britain, the House of Commons, called the 


Speaker? He never speaks in the ordinary way. He 
takes no part in debates. His voice is only heard when he is 
calling on other people to speak, or inviting the House to vote 
on a motion or a Dill, or giving a ruling on some point of order. 
The title, on the face of it, is meaningless. But in fact it is full 
of meaning. It is, like so much in British Parliamentary practice, 
rooted in tradition. The Speaker did once really speak, not so 
much in the House of Commons as for the House of Commons. 
He carried the requests of the House to the King, and he carried 
the directions ofthe King to the House of Commons. For in those 
days if the Commons wanted a law passed they had to petition 
the King to proclaim it by royal decree. And if the King 
wanted the House to take any particular action—usually to 
vote him money—he conveyed his desires through the Speaker. 

The Speaker’s is a very ancient office. No one quite knows 
how old. The House of Commons proper dates from the year 
1295, and from its first sitting there must have been someone 
who presided. But the first Speaker who quite definitely bore 
that title was appointed more than a century later, in 1377. 
He was Sir Thomas Hungerford, and his name is the first in 
the long line of Speakers inscribed as a frieze round the walls 


. of the Library of the present House of Commons. 


Ifthe Speakership is a very ancient it is also a very honourable 
office. It is hard to describe adequately the respect, almost 
reverence, with which the Speaker is invested to-day. At the 
opening of every day’s sitting of the House a small procession 
moves through the lobbies and the long corridors from the 
Speaker’s house (which is part of the Palace of Westminster, 
where Parliament meets) to the Chamber. It is headed by a 
gold-chained official in evening dress. Behind him comes the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, in court dress, carrying the mace on his 
shoulder, and behind him the Speaker, in wig and gown, 
knee breeches and silk stockings, and with a train-bearer behind 
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him. Finally come the Speaker's secretary, and the chaplain, 
who reads the prayers with which every sitting of the House 
opens. The daily procession is something of an event. Strangers 
crowd the lobby to see it. As it passes all men, including the 
policemen on duty in the House, remove their hats and bow 
as the Speaker goes by. In the same way every Member bows 
to the chair as he enters or leaves the Chamber during a debate. 

When the House is sitting the Speaker rules supreme. His 
word is law for all Members and his ruling is virtually never 
challenged, even ifsome Members think it to be wrong. If he rises 
to call a Member to order, or suggest that he is becoming 
irrelevant, the Member must sit down immediately, for it is 
an unbroken rule that no one else may be on his feet when the 
Speaker is. It is no doubt largely the result of the respect paid 
to the office of Speaker and its traditions that proceedings in 
the House of Commons are so uniformly orderly as they are. 
Ihe Speaker is, before any other Member, even the Prime 
Minister, the guardian of the honour and the reputation of the 
House, and in that he can count on universal support. There 
are no Communists in the present House of Commons. The 
two who were in the last House were as deferential to the 
Speaker as the Prime Minister or Mr. Churchill. The Speaker 
himself cannot be perpetually in the chair. He must have some 
respite from the exacting experience of listening to endless 
speeches, and he must of course be allowed time for meals 
during a sitting. The chair is at such times filled by a substitute, 
and if disorder ever does occur it is almost always when the 
Speaker is away. He has then to be sent for, and his return to 
the Chamber rarely fails to bring any turbulent Members to 
submission forthwith. 

A successful Speaker—and there have been few unsuccessful 
Speakers in. the recent history of Parliament—must possess 
certain essential qualities. He must be firm; he must be. 
courteous; he must be fully versed in the rather complicated 
procedure of the House; he must have a sense of humour, 
which often enables him to calm a rising storm by some witty 
intervention; and he must, above all things, be absolutely 
impartial. That may seem a little difficult to ensure, since the 
Speaker is chosen from the ordinary Members of the House of 





The present Speaker of the House of Gommons, 
Cotonet D. Crirro Brown, M.P. 
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Commons, all of whom (except for a handful of Independents, 
and even they have disappeared from the present House) have 
been elected as members of one party or another. When a 
Speaker is first elected he is usually chosen from the majority 
party, but once in office he normally remains there till he 
resigns, no matter how the complexion of the House changes. 
He has, it is true, to be re-elected at the beginning of every new 
Parliament, but that happens as a matter of course whatever 
party is in control. The present Speaker, Colonel Douglas 
Clifton Brown, a Conservative, was first elected in 1943 by a 
House of Gommons in which Conservatives largely predomi- 
nated. When the Labour Party came in, with a large majority, 
in 1945, he was unanimously re-elected, on the proposal of a- 
Labour Member, and the same thing happened again in March 
of this year, when the Labour Party was again returned. If 
Labour is in office when Colonel Clifton Brown retires a Labour 
Speaker will no doubt be chosen for the first time. 

Great as is the Speaker’s office, and considerable as are his 
emoluments, he is condemned to an almost painful isolation. 
In order to preserve the appearance, as well as the reality, of 
impartiality he is cut off from all contact with his fellow- 
Members. He, of course, presides over their deliberations, and 
some of them may go up and carry on whispered conversations 
with him as he sits in his chair; but outside the Chamber he 
speaks to no one. As he walks through the corridor to his house 
(always with an attendant) any Member who may meet him 
bows as he passes, but no word is ever spoken. The Speaker 
never appears in the smoking-room or the dining-room or the 
library. He sees Members, and listens to them, but his only 
contact with them is when he asks them, three or four at a time, 
to lunch, or occasionally gives an official reception. 

Various individual Speakers stand out in the long history of 
the Speakership. Here it is only possible to mention two or 
three. Mr. Speaker Onslow (Sir Arthur Onslow), who held 
office in the days of George II, in the eighteenth century, set a 
model for rigid and scrupulous independence which has never 
been surpassed. The most famous in the last century was Mr. 
Speaker Brand, who caused the whole rules of procedure of 
the House to be changed. He took office in 1872, and so had had 
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nine years’ experience when in 1881 he was called on to deal 
with an unprecedented situation. A certain group of obstruc- 
tionists determined to speak indefinitely, and so prevent the 
motion before the House from being voted on. They did, in 
fact, keep the debate going from four o’clock on a Monday 
afternoon, through Monday night, all Tuesday, and Tuesday 
night, till after nine o’clock on the Wednesday morning. Then 
the Speaker took the law into his own hands, and put the motion, 
though many Members still wanted to speak. His action was 
challenged, but upheld by a majority of the House, and soon 
afterwards rules providing for the closure of a debate were 
introduced and carried. 

A more recent Speaker, who had better on the whole be name- 
less, had a habit of talking to himself in a voice loud enough to 
be heard by any Member who happened to be standing near 
his chair, and even by occupants of the two Front Benches. 
On one occasion a boring orator, who had already been talking 
at great length, began a new section of his speech with the 
observation: “And now, Mr. Speaker, I ask myself this ques- 
tion . . .", at which Mr. Speaker was heard to mutter, “Then 
you'll get a damned silly answer." 

The present Speaker, Col. Clifton Brown, fully upholds the 
traditions of his great office. After more than six years in the 
Chair he has made himself fully conversant with the detailed 
rules and regulations of debate; he is uniformly courteous; 
he can be humorous when occasion calls for it; and he is always 
anxious to defend the rights of the private Member, as opposed 
to Ministers or ex-Ministers. Indeed, the one time he came under 
serious criticism in tbe Jast Parliament was when he spoke of 
Mr. Churchill (of all people) "gate-crashing" into an inter- 
change between another Member and a Minister. But it was 
obvious that he had simply used the first word to come to hand, 
and quite certainly without the smallest idea of being offensive. 
Col. Clifton Brown, who is now seventy, has announced that 
he will not serve again after the present Parliament. Then, as 
has been said, a Labour Speaker may be chosen for the first 
time. There is no reason to suppose that he will be less compe- 
tent or less popular than the general run of his Conservative 
and Liberal predecessors. 


THE TEAPOT AND THE SAMOVAR 
RUSSIAN INFLUENCES IN ENGLISH 
FICTION 
. By GIBERT PHELPs 


‘Tee is the ey not the samovar that must rule in English 
fiction" Virginia Woolf wrote in The Common Reader. At a 
time when the enthusiasm for the Russian novel was at its 
height, she was one of the few leading novelists who sensed 
that excessive adulation might be dangerous. 

Some of the older critics, it is true, had held out against the 
“Russian fever"—Andrew Lang, for example, had refused to 
be impressed, and had written a skit on The Kreutzer Sonata: 
George Saintsbury had deplored “the Tartar invasion." Among 
Virginia Woolf’s contemporaries D. H. Lawrence had tried by 
scorn and ridicule to temper the excesses of discipleship. But 
these were the exceptions, and there was only one other novelist 
who had voiced misgivings in quite the same way—seeing in 
. the Russian influence a possible threat to the authentic English 
tradition in fiction. This was George Gissing, who, like Virginia 
Woolf, had come to the conclusion that the genius of the 
English novel lay 1n quite different directions from those indi- 
cated by the Russians. 

The doubts of George Gissng and Virginia Woolf were 
particularly interesting because they were themselves both 
considerably affected by the Russian influence, and they 
symbolize the two stages in its operation. In the late nineteenth 
century Gissing’s Isabel Clarendon was clearly modelled, at any 
rate in characterization and “moral tone," on Turgenev, 
while Thyrza and Workers of the Dawn were on his own admission 
under a debt to Dostoevsky. As for Virginia Woolf, it is impos- 
sible to envisage her particular type of fiction, with its evocation 
of the shadowy world lying behind the conventional signposts 
of Plot, Character and Theme, without a thorough and 
sympathetic immersion in the Russian writers, and particularly 
in Chekhov. 

The warnings of Gissing and Virginia Woolf, however, were 
ignored ; the enthusiasm for the Russian novel rose. The English 
novel, for the most part, continued with increasing rapidity 
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to absorb the Russian influence, and our “modern” fiction 
emerged under it. 

There were indeed few novelists from, say, 1890 onwards who 
did not come under the Russian influence. George Moore, 
that chameleon of novelists, for example, set up as idols 
Turgenev, Dostoevsky and then Turgenev again. Henry James 
passed his apprentice stage at the feet of Turgenev. Even a 
novelist like Arnold Bennett, who ostensibly modelled himself 
on the French realists, was not immune. John Galsworthy was 
profoundly affected, particularly by Tolstoy—and notably in 
The Forsyte Saga: Dostoevsky’s influence was profound in the 
work of Joseph Conrad, Liam O’Flaherty, Hugh Walpole and 
countless others, while that of Chekhov was supreme in 
Katherine Mansfield and the majority of the short story writers 
of our time. Dostoevsky and Chekhov were indeed the main 
solvents in the break-up of the old-fashioned patterns of 
English fiction, and it was under their influence above all that 
the “modern” English novel emerged. James Joyce’s Ulysses 
(besides of course being very much more) may be regarded as 
the final monument of that development. 

But we, at this present point of time, cannot help wondering 
with George Gissing and Virginia Woolf whether the English 
novel of the period between the wars, in spite of its fine achieve- 
ments, was on the right path. Where were the “growing- 
points’? Was Ulysses itself, for example, straddling the track 
in isolated grandeur, a beginning or an end? Has the Russian 
influence, in other words, propelled the English novel forwards, 
or diverted it into a blind alley? 

Certainly the bright young novelists whom we associate with 
' the period between the wars seem to have exhausted their 
genius. The recent work of Evelyn Waugh, enjoyable though 
it is, belongs in atmosphere irrevocably to the ’twenties. 
Similarly, writers like Isherwood and Connolly seem inescapably 
of the *thirties. In none of these are there any symptoms of 
significant development, and the rapid “dating” of so much 
“modern” English fiction does seem to suggest that the Russian 
influence did not infuse sufficient vitality into the English novel | 
to make it adaptable to the rapidly changing conditions of our 
times. In the short story, it is true, there are signs, in the recent 
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work of H. E. Bates and V. S. Pritchett in England, in that of 
Sean O’Faolain in Ireland, and above all perhaps in the Welsh 
writers (the poet Dylan Thomas amongst them) that the 
Russian influence can still impart something of the wonderful 
freshness and awareness of the Russian writers themselves. 

But what of the overall state of English fiction since the 
war? One of the notable literary features of the post-war 
period has been the popularity of biographies, and a corre- 
sponding decline in fiction. Whatever the cause, this boom in 
biography does seem to imply that the English novel has not 
answered to the challenge of the times. 

In the second place, one cannot point to any common tradi- 
tion linking the writers of the post-war period. It is extremely 
difficult to make up one's mind as to who exactly are the 
novelists who belong irrevocably to our time—who speak for 
the world this side of the war. Certainly there are not many 
of them. Among them one must include two writers—Elizabeth 
Bowen and Graham Greene—the bulk of whose work was 
written before the war, but whose reputations and popularity 
somehow belong to this side of it. It is only a short step from 
Greene's pre-war world of thugs and wasters to that of the 
modern cosh-gangs, black marketeers and spivs. As for Elizabeth 
Bowen—her stature has recently expanded considerably. 

When one tries to answer the question “Who are the novelists 
that really count to-day?" we can form some idea of the 
direction which the English novel is likely to take, and the 
incidence of the Russian influence in it. Even a hasty glance, 
shows that it has by no means disappeared. The technical 
devices of Dostoevsky—those rapid shifts of focus, the giddy 
grouping and re-grouping of the characters, the sudden rises in 
temperature—have all left their mark in the work of Graham 
Greene, and to a lesser degree in that of Nigel Balchin, Alex 
Comfort and F. L. Green. Graham Greene, of course, has been 
profoundly influenced not only by the shape, method and 
atmosphere of novels such as Crime and Punishment and The 
Possessed—but also by their moral ferment, and above all by 
the diabolical darkness that surrounds so many of the charac- 
ters, so that the rare moments of grace and pity break through 
with almost unbearable brilliance and poignancy. 
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Then the influence of Gorki, the rebel and the romantic, 1s 
not far to seek in Joyce Cary, or in Alex Comfort’s novel, 
This Side Nothing, whose hero is the Jew whose proud boast 
is that he belongs neither to compromise with the Gentile 
world, nor to the new Israel, but to “the Exile"—which is to 
him a state of mind as much as an historical fact. 

When we come to Elizabeth Bowen, however, the Russian 
influence has been considerably filtered. One might be 
accused of fancifulness in suggesting that it exists at all. The 
indirect influences of Chekhov and probably of ‘Turgenev are 
there, however—in the evocation of atmosphere, in the pastel 
shading, in the placing of the characters against a background 
of spacious light, and in the “shaping” of her stories. “The 
emphasis,” as Virginia Woolf wrote of Chekhov, “‘falls in 
unexpected places.” 

But the significant point 1s that something else is breaking 
‘through—the submerged English tradition of the portrayal of 
social manners: for her characters and their environment are 
inescapably English, and in her novels we are closer to the 
world of Jane Austen, George Eliot, and of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford than we have been for a long time. 

Miss Compton-Burnett’s work shows similar tendencies. 
Her novels consist almost entirely of dexterous and exceedingly 
witty conversation. Her stories are set in the small English 
country house, with the village, church, parson, and a few 
neighbours nearby—all living the sequestered life of the 
English countryside between, say, 1880 and 1914. Again it is 
the world of Jane Austen, George Eliot and Mrs. Gaskell. 

It is true that extraordinary things happen in these appa- 
rently respectable English households—murders are blandly 
committed, wills burned, vital documents tampered with, and 
grisly skeletons rattle from time to time in the cupboards. It 
can be argued that in her earlier work, where the plots are more 
hectic, the pitch screwed up and down more rapidly, and the 
conversation sometimes tense and disturbing, that the influence 
of Dostoevsky makes itself felt. It must be remembered, after all, 
that Russian characters also talk interminably. But the excite- 
ments of her novels are rather of the order of the Wilkie Collins 
or Jane Eyre variety and the dialogue is really in the tradition 
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which stretches back through Aldous Huxley to Maria 
Edgeworth and Thomas Love Peacock—and farther back still, 
if one cares to trace it, to the Elizabethans. 

In Mr. P. H. Newby's latest work it is difficult to detect any 
trace of the Russian influence, apart from an occasional 
Chekhovian touch in the descriptions of backgrounds. His 
characterization is in the tradition of Dickens and Thackeray, 
and his narrative style is very close to that of Hugh Walpole and, 
more important, H. G. Wells. He allows himself, for example, 
leisurely stylistic devices, like the “aside,” that we have not 
encountered in English fiction for a long time. 

lhere are therefore symptoms that the English novel is 
stirring again and feeling its way back to the mainstream of 
the English tradition; with its preoccupation with “social 
manners." The recent reprints of the novels of Peacock, Maria 
Edgeworth and Miss Mitford confirm the impression. This 
does not mean that the Russian influence has been unimportant, 
but it does mean that the English novel has absorbed as much 
of the influence as its constitution will tolerate. 

The stimulant of the French Realists was tried for a time 
and then violently rejected. The experiment with the Russians 
has merely been another step in the re-orientation of the English 
novel towards a more complex representation of the “spirit of 
the times" which Edmund Gosse prophesied, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, would take many years to accomplish. If 
the English novel, in returning to its great native tradition of 
social realism, is to fulfil its responsibilities to contemporary 
society, it must bring to the task not only the inspiration of 
_ the great English masters of the past, but also something of the 

depth and profundity in the handling of social themes that 
it has learned from the Russians. It will not be enough for it 
to content itself with the study of tea parties on the vicarage 
lawn, under the impression that it is grappling with the problems 
of our time. In other words, it is true that it is “the teapot not 
the samovar" that must rule in English fiction . . . but the 
teapot must not always be a silver one! 


DERBY DAY 
By B. W. R. CURLING 


UCH the oldest of the Englishman’s major sporting 
occasions is Derby Day. Before the Boat Race, before the 


Cup Final, before Test Matches against the Australians 
at cricket, Englishmen had gone yearly in great numbers to 
Epsom Downs to see the Derby. Horse-racing has been firmly 
established in this country much longer than any of the famous 
games England has given to the world. When the Derby was 
first run at Epsom in 1780 other games had not advanced 
beyond the village green. There has in fact been horse-racing 
of a kind in Great Britain since Roman times, but ‘it first 
became a national sport in this country in the time of the 
Stuarts. Horse-racing at Newmarket, the home of the Jockey 
Club, which is the ruling body of English racing, was flourishing 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, and in the north of 
England there has been racing even longer. 

Families interested in the sport in England do not easily 
abandon the love of horse-racing—whether they be owners, 
trainers, jockeys, racing officials, or merely onlookers. The first 
Derby was won by Diomed in the colours of Sir C. Bunbury. 
I used to see some of his descendants racing regularly in the 
north of England in pre-war days. Similarly the eighth Derby 
was won by a three-year-old called Sir Peter Teazle for the 
Lord Derby in whose honour the race was named. More often 
than not Lord Derby’s colours of “black, white cap" are still 
seen in a Derby field. 

The Derby has in fact a tradition and background surpassing 
those of any other sporting event in England. Nor has the 
scene changed to a great degree for many years. Everything, 
however, is made easier for the onlooker. Nowadays from 
London and from most places in the south of England come 
bus loads, car loads and train loads of people in great profusion. 
It was not so simple for our great-grandfathers: many went on 
horse, many more on foot. My father as a boy walked twenty 
miles to see his first Derby. Then he had not enough pocket 
» money for a train fare, but once on Epsom Downs the Derby 
is a free show for all who feel inclined. This has always been so, 
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for Epsom Downs is common land. It is only for entrance to 
the stands, the paddock, in which the horses are saddled, and 
the various enclosures, that the Epsom racing authorities are 
entitled to charge admittance. 

A Derby Day crowd is, therefore, immensely cosmopolitan, 
much more so, for example, than an all-ticket football final 
crowd at Wembley. And as the time for the great race draws 
near, one and all in this Derby-Day crowd are on the tip-toe of 
éxcitement, for the Derby down the years has brought an 
atmosphere not easy to describe: an atmosphere so tense that 
even the hardened racegoer is affected by it. As a racing writer 
I have watched a number of Derbies and hundreds of races, 
but I have yet to watch a Derby when I have not felt my heart 
thumping with excitement and my hands quivering so that I 
have had difficulty for the first part of the race in seeing the 
colours clearly through the race glasses. 

Not only the race, but the scene itself is exciting. The course 
- 1s U shaped. Beyond the finish is the paddock—and it is a 
lovely paddock which Sir Alfred Munnings likes to have as a 
background for his pictures of horses. For a comparatively 
small sum anyone can pay for admittance to the paddock, 
and there one has a close view of the horses, their owners and 
trainers and jockeys, and the stable lads who look after them— 
most important cogs in the wheel, for many a good horse has 
been ruined by a bad stable lad. 

Now it is time for the parade, and out the jockeys. come on 
to the course, marshalled in their correct order. They walk 
past the grandstand towards Tattenham Corner, turn, and 
canter back towards the paddock. Then down a dip and up a 
slope to the starting gate—and on a fine summer's day what a 
superb splash of colour the jockeys make in their new "'silks" 
with the trees and the downs as their background. 

The starting gate, as the crow flies, is half a mile from the 
winning post—the unjoined ends of the U—and within the U 
of the course is a mighty concourse of people, the majority 
standing on the slopes of the downs, but some on the tops of 
buses, some on stools and a minority in the stands. Usually 
there is a very short delay at the starting gate, and then: 
* “They’re off!” Up a steady rise for the first four furlongs to the 
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Mile Post. Then they are near the top of the hill, as they swing 
left round the bend: which leads downhill to Tattenham 
Corner. l 

I have never watched a Derby from Tattenham Corner, 
but it is much sharper than people think, except those who 
have walked the course. Many Derbies are lost because horses 
cannot gallop fast down the hill to Tattenham Corner and 
because they become unbalanced on rounding it. Once round 
it, there are four furlongs to go for the winning post, with the 
last vital furlong uphill and a really testing one for the tiring 
horse. 

That last half mile in the straight is perhaps the most thrilling 
fifty seconds of the racing year, when some horses with speed 
fail through lack of stamina, and others with stamina have not 
the speed to make up the lost ground in time, and the horse 
with the right combination of speed and stamina and of the 
right shape to go up hill and down dale comes away to win 
one of the most trying races in the world. 

And now just a few salient features about the Derbies of this 
century. First that “mighty atom" Gordon Richards, the 
champion jockey, has yet to win it. The only two women to 
win the Derby at Epsom are Mrs. G. B. Miller, successful with 
Mid-day Sun in 1937, and Mrs. M. Glenister, who won last 
year with Nimbus. Both were newcomers to racing. The only 
grey horses to gain the day in this century are Tagalie in 1912, 
Mahmoud in 1936, and Airborne in 1946. When Mahmoud 
won for the Aga Khan he broke the time record for the course. 
The only Derby which has been won by the reigning monarch 
was that of 1909, won by King Edward VII with Minoru. 
King Edward VII had already won it twice as Prince of Wales. 

Lastly the most romantic Derby winner of this century— 
April The Fifth, trained near the course by his owner, ex- 
policeman and famous comedy actor, the late Tom Walls. I 
should add that Tom Walls is the last owner-trainer to win the 
Derby at Epsom, and April The Fifth is the last Epsom-trained 
horse to win the Derby on his home ground. I hope more like 
Tom Walls are coming along as owner-trainers to thrill half a 
million people on the Downs on a June day at Epsom, and 
lead in the winner of the most famous race in the world. 
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The Derby: the start, showing the English-type starting. gate, which consists 0j 
horizontal strands, lifted by a lever: and (below) the view at the Mili 
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m e 0) Lhe Derby, 1791—from a painting by SARTORIUS 
uU) The Derby, 1946—won by AIRBORNE, on of the very few grey horses to win 
Ihe race in this century 
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THEATRE—COMMONER AND KING 


By Ivor Brown 


N PLAY which was produced before Easter, was highly 


y 


praised in most quarters, and is enjoying considerable 

success, is Home at Seven by R. C. Sherriff. This was 
played at Wyndham's Theatre with Sir Ralph Richardson 
leading an excellent cast. The foreign visitor who wishes to see 
typical English acting in a typical English piece has an oppor- 
tunity here. 

Mr. Sherriff, it may be remembered, was the author of 
Journey’s End, a realistic study of trench and dug-out life during 
the First World War. This tragedy of doomed youth was not 
staged until ten years after the war had ended and by that time 
public opinion was ready to return to the grim theme from 
which people, until then, had been only too eager to escape. 
It had a very long run in 1929-30 and was acted and appre- 
ciated in many countries as well as in Great Britain. Indeed it 
was translated and presented in every European language. 

Mr. Sherriff followed this with Badger's Green, a study of 
English village life and especially of the local cricket matches 
which are so essential a part of that life in summer-time. But 
not everybody is interested in cricket, and women, who very 
largely dictate theatrical success, are rarely excited by masculine 
sports. So Badger’s Green did not last long; Mr. Sherriff had 
better fortune with $t. Helena, a study of Napoleon's last days 
of frustration in captivity, and after that he became very much 
in demand as a script-writer for films. 

Fourney’s End was not his first play, as he had already composed 


* several for his colleagues in an amateur company. But it was 


< 


beautifully shaped and developed, and had all the signs of an 
acute craftsman as well as of a sensitive observer of his fellow- 
soldiers and fellow-men. It is the ordinary man who parti- 
cularly attracts Mr. Sherriff—Napoleon might be taken as the 
exception who proves that rule—and, when he turned to novel- 
writing, he provided in A Fortnight in September a fascinating 
study of the normal London family on its brief leisure by the 
seaside. Not much was heard of Mr. Sherriff in the English 
theatre for some time, but he has recently returned to the scene 
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of his early victories with two plays about his favourite Small ^ 
People. One, Miss Mabel, had a much approved and a fair 
success: his new one, Home at Seven, will probably run much 
longer. 

Again the theme is the suburban man with an office job in 
town, the ordinary catcher of the morning train up and of the 
evening train down. His central figure is a bank-clerk of middle 
age; fighting the blitz on London during the Second World 
War he suffered severely from bomb-shock; those who have - 
been so smitten are more liable than other people to suffer from 
loss of memory. 

That is what happens to his hero who suddenly loses awareness 
of his surroundings one evening at six and does not rediscover 
himself until twenty-four hours later. During that period a 
murder has been committed in his suburb and there are 
circumstances which make him a suspect. He cannot explain, 
on inquiry, any of his doings or state his whereabouts at the - 
time of the murder, which of course increases his difficulty and 
distress. 

Distress—since the wretched man, utterly bewildered by 
what has happened to him, begins to doubt even his own 
innocence. Could he, after all, have done the horrid deed during 
his temporary “black-out? The situation is most admirably 
handled and for two acts we see the unhappy and distraught 
creature sinking ever more deeply into his confusion and pain 
of mind. It is an open secret that in the first version of the play 
the bank-clerk actually frightens himself to death over a crime 
which he had never committed and was never likely to commit 
—for he is the gentlest and most reasonable of men. But Mr. 
Sherriff relented and found another ending without this ^ 
severity of tragedy. ` 

This last, remodelled act is, naturally, not on a level with 
the first two, but probably the public would not have endured 
so horrible a finale. The conclusion which we do get is perfectly 
reasonable, as well as reassuring to the audience, but it is rather 
too easily foreseen. However, the value of the piece lies quite 
as much in the finely drawn characters, not only of the central 
figure, but of his wife and of the people in the suburb: here, 
once more, is the authentic Sherriff touch, the easy, natural, .. 
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humorous, understanding treatment of the everyday things and 
everyday people. 

The bank-clerk's part is played by Sir Ralph Richardson 
with complete fidelity to the bowler-hatted life of one who leaves 
his suburb about eight and is “home at seven." Sir Ralph is one 
of the most versatile of England's leading actors; there is no 
typical Richardson part. It is a long stride from Sir John Falstaff, 
whom he embodied so richly, for the Old Vic, to the quiet, 
modest, friendly suburban suddenly plunged from his little local 
and domestic pleasures into the chaos of lost memory, forgotten 
identity, and agonizing fear. Sir Ralph is one of those who, . 
like his author in this case, can take the normal and raise it, 
without any aid of rhetoric or hysteria, to abnormal power. 
With these two in happy collaboration the crisis of the Small 
Man is raised to great poignancy. 

This kind of writing and performance is something in which 
the English theatre excels; when America sent us Death of a 
Salesman we saw a large-scale production with a clever "set" 
revealing many glimpses of town-life and a great deal of highly 
emotional acting. The same was true of A Sireet-Car. Named 
Desire, in which the poor home became the scene not only of 
dire events but of a tornado of passion and of a shouting-match 
as well. There are no raised voices, no show of violence, no 
obviously theatrical episodes in Home at Seven and it is quite 
possible that audiences elsewhere might describe this as “not 
good theatre.” But to its native public it obviously is very 
good theatre indeed and for that we have to thank both Mr. 
Sherriff’s skill in writing quietly and Sir Ralph’s in suggesting 
deep undertones of feeling without recourse to any of melo- 
drama’s methods. 


Stratford 


The Stratford-upon-Avon season has been distinguished this 
year by the presence of Mr. John Gielgud, who has joined the 
Avonside company for the first time. The prestige of that 
company has risen rapidly in the last few years and the topmost 
talent, once rather shy of rusticating in this manner, is now 
actually eager to spend a summer in Warwickshire. Fewer 
plays are now presented—there will only be five in the full 
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programme this year—and therefore a good deal more time 
and work can be devoted to each of them. So the standard of 
presentation is extremely high. 

The start was made with a production by Peter Brook of the 
dificult and not widely popular play, Measure for Measure, with 
Mr. Gielgud in the part of the oily puritan Angelo who turns 
out to be a gross sensualist. It was generally agreed to be a 
striking addition to this actor’s long line of Shakespearean roles; 
his next is to be Cassius in Julius Cesar, not Brutus as had been 
expected. It is typical of Mr. Gielgud that he often selects the 
part which is not usually coveted by the stars, e.g., Cassius in 
this case and Joseph Surface in The School for Scandal. He did not 
appear in the second production, Henry VIII, but will later on 
be playing Benedick in Much Ado About Nothing and take the 
title-role in King Lear, a considerable summer's work by any 
reckoning. 

Antony Quayle, who is the director of the Stratford Company, 
himself plays Henry VIII in a colourful and pageant-like 
production by Tyrone Guthrie. The pageantry is as appealing 
to the eye as it is necessary to the piece, which is generally 
supposed to be only partly Shakespeare’s and certainly inter- 
sperses some very flat scenes with others in which the master- 
hand is obvious. It was plainly written for large-scale theatrical 
effect with processions and displays; the discharge of cannon 
in the original presentation had the unfortunate result of * 
burning down Shakespeare’s own Globe Theatre on the Bank- 
side at a time when theatres were made with highly inflammable 
material and the services of fire brigades were either altogether 
non-existent or sadly ineffective. 

There is a new young actress playing important roles at 
Stratford this year, Barbara Jefford, and she has already been 
warmly praised for her Isabella in Measure for Measure and her 
Anne Boleyn in Henry VIII. The latter is not the major feminine 
role—Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies presents the sad, rejected 
Queen Catherine with a perfect essay in pathos and in dignity— 
but Anne, who is sympathetically seen as a girl anxiously 
distressed by the royal destiny forced upon her, is played with 
rare charm. Mr. Quayle,.as the King, offers a most fascinating 
picture of that restless and perturbed monarch. 
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Stills from the Individual film The Happiest Days of Your Life, 
showing MARGARET RUTHERFORD and ALASTAIR SIM top) and Guy 
MIDDLETON (below)—see p. 29 


THE GUARDS ON THE SCREEN 
By Dirys PowzLL 
N the end of the war, after six years of films about 


endurance and munition factories, everybody wanted a 

change; producers fell over one another to discard the 
group-hero and find some new popular idol. Now, five years 
later, comes the second wave of war cinema. The Americans, 
so ready with heroics between 1941 and 1945, have shown in 
recent films such as Battleground and Twelve O’Clock High a 
disposition to forget about the enemy; war becomes a disagree- 
able, professional business, a job to be got through somehow or 
other. The British arrived at this view long ago; already in 
1944 Carol Reed's The Way Ahead had shown us the process by 
which a civilian becomes a fighting machine—not a man who 
hates, but a man trained to kill impersonally. It is a disappoint- 
ment to discover that They Were Not Divided, a new film with 
many superficial resemblances to the earlier piece, has found 
nothing fresh to add. 

Nothing fresh, that is, about the business of war and the 
ordinary man’s relation to that business. To say this is not to 
belittle the handling in They Were Not Divided of the purely 
military scenes. The film is in the first place a record of the 
Guards Armoured Division. The story is told through the eyes 
of a single unit: a battalion of the Welsh Guards which waits 
impatiently for action until the landings in Normandy, then 
fights its way from Dunkirk to Brussels and beyond. We are 
given, in the early part of the film, an excellent picture of the 
ferocities of a guardsman’s training: the fanatical insistence on 
what, to the civilian, look like trivialities of dress and bearing, 
the endless drilling, the fatigues. Verisimilitude is strengthened 
here by the playing of the redoubtable regimental sergeant- 
major; for once a non-professional actor (Regimental Sergeant- 
Major Brittain) plays himself with all the confidence of a 
, professional. 

The battle scenes in the second part of the film occasionally 
have, it must be confessed, a bloodless air: mines explode with 
commendable neatness, tanks blaze in all the right places. 
Against this we must set a brilliantly described incident in the 
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entry into Brussels: the tanks roaring in after a hundred-mile 
drive to find the city blank and the passers-by hostile—until 
they realize that these are not German but British troops; and 
the lightning transformation of the silent shuttered streets as 
men and women throw open doors and windows and fling 
themselves hysterically on their liberators. There are many 
touches, too, of ironic observation in the advance across 
Normandy and Belgium: the men setting up their primitive 
laundry in the intervals of battle, the officers relapsing into the 
idiosyncrasies of private life. 

Some critics have complained that They Were Not Divided 
smooths over the rough surface of war and neglects the squalor 
and the beastliness. So it does: but perhaps we should not 
criticize a film which, after all, deliberately sets out to record 
the achievements of a famous Division for not being also an 
argument against war. One can, however, criticize the division 
of interest in They Were Not Divided. In the first place, as I have 
said, the film is a record of war: a record in the documentary 
manner which uses passages from newsreels and employs non- 
professional as well as professional actors. But it does not stick 
to the single subject; it wanders off into domestic intimacies, it 
moralizes about international amity. 

The three chief characters (admirably played by Edward 
Underdown, Ralph Clanton and Michael Brennan) are an 
English officer, an American volunteer who has also become 
an officer, and an Irish sergeant. The Englishman has a wife 
and family; the American marries an English girl during forty- 
eight hours’ leave from the front. Other films have shown that 
reference to the fighting man’s domestic background can sharpen 
the poignancy of his situation in war. But They Were Not Divided 
overdoes the references; the Englishman is endlessly making 
farewell speeches to his wife, the American is endlessly slipping 
off to visit the girl whom he finally marries. 

And the moral of Anglo-American brotherhood is driven 
home with an emphasis which defeats its own object. When 
the two officers, the Englishman and the American, are killed 
in the Ardennes battle, it is not enough for them to be buried 
side by side, the flags on their snow-covered graves must lean, 
must drape themselves together. Terence Young, who wrote 
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the script as well as directing, has weakened the film by trying 
to say too much in it; the story of dangers shared is too often 
swamped by sentimentality, and the spectator’s attention is 
distracted from the picture of a soldier’s life by the repeated 
insistence on the life he has left behind. 

It is sometimes said, I think unfairly, that in the British 
cinema the only comic relief is provided by the working classes; 
the aristocracy may be bizarre, the middle classes may be dull, 
but the working man (outside the documentary cinema, of 
course) is a belly-laugh. As if in contradiction along comes a 
new piece in which the objects of ridicule are entirely “middle 
class. The Happiest Days of Your Life, directed by Frank Launder 
and adapted from John Dighton's stage farce, is about a school: 
two schools rather, a boys’ school and a girls’ school. Let me 
here remark that schoolmistresses, almost alone among the 
middle classes, have always been regarded on stage and 
screen and in the public prints as fair game for the wag. School- 
masters may be tragic, like poor Mr. Perrin; they may even be 
manly, like Mr. Traill; but schoolmistresses are in the same 
class as housemaids—plain, gawky, ill-dressed and absurd. The 
Happiest Days of Your Life is at any rate impartial: in this case 
the schoolmasters are absurd too. 

The film is based on a simple farcical situation. The masters 
of Nutbourne College, a second-rate boys’ school, are gathering 
at the beginning of term with the usual want of alacrity when 
they are summoned to the study of the Headmaster, who with 
nods and winks lets it be known that he is hoping for a better 
post and that the place must be cleaned up in preparation for 
a tour of inspection by the Governors. The staff are adjusting 
themselves to the situation when the school porter looks in 
to ask what is to be done with the hundred new boys; yes, a 
hundred trunks have just arrived. There must be some mistake, 
says the Headmaster: look, the trunks are labelled not 
Nutbourne, but St. Swithins; they must be sent back. 

At this point news is received that the Ministry of Education 
has decided to assist the national economy by billeting a second 
school on Nutbourne College. With an air of magisterial 
resource the Headmaster recommends resignation to this 
calamity; we must make the best of.it, he says, we must pull 
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together; why, in this emergency, he says, I shall be perfectly 
ready to share my quarters with my opposite number from the 
new school. As he speaks the camera cuts from the interior of 
Nutbourne College to the grounds. The new school is enter- 
ing the drive; and there leading the procession is a stocky 
figure in tweeds and an appalling hat: the Headmistress of 
St. Swithins Girls’ School. 

Fortunately for the film, the British cinema owns two players 
cast by nature and talent as well as by the producers for the 
parts of the Headmaster and the Headmistress: Alastair Sim 
and Margaret Rutherford. Nobody on any screen is better able 
than Mr. Sim to convey the impression of an irascible old fox 
in a hideous quandary. No actress anywhere can portray better 
than Miss Rutherford an indomitable battle-axe. To watch 
these two gifted comic players at work is in itself a pleasure. 
And they are supported by an excellent cast: Joyce Grenfell 
as the coy sports mistress, Richard Wattis as the cynical 
mathematics master, Edward Rigby as the porter, Guy 
Middleton as the sports master with his pin-up girls and his 
dealings on the black-market. 

In fact by dint of good acting, a neat script and first-rate 
direction, a basic idea in itself banal has been made into the 
material of an enjoyable rollick. For on the coincidence of the 
Governors’ tour of the boys’ school with a parents’ visit to 
the girls’ school the story becomes a farce not so much of 
situation as of movement. Neither school has informed its 
supporters of its predicament; the boys’ Governors and the 
girls’ parents, then, must never be allowed to meet; what is 
more, neither party must be allowed to suspect the presence of 
the other school. As the Governors emerge to view the playing 
fields, all traces of feminine games must be erased and only 
football must be in evidence; as the parents move down the 
corridor towards the gymnasium manly exercises must cease 
and only girls at their eurhythmics must be visible. The latter 
part of the film thus depends for its success first on direction, 
which can give speed and comic effect to the hurried move- 
ments of concealment, and second on cutting, which can add 
lightning to the changes. The craftsmanship of The Happiest 
Days of Your Life is creditably equal to the strain. 


MUSIC—THE NEW GENERATION 


By DyneLey Hussey 


TZ half-way term in the century and the comparative 
restoration of more stable conditions in the fifth year 
since the end of the war provide a suitable occasion to 
survey the achievement of the younger British composers. 
Those who were born during or just after the war of 1914-18 
are just reaching maturity, and though it may be too early to 
arrive at any firm judgments—especially as these young men 
will have, most of them, lost up to six years. of potentially 
creative activity—some indication of the present trend of 
music may perhaps be discerned. 

The uncertainties and frustrations of our day might have 
been expected to produce, as they produced in the years after 
the 1918 armistice, a spirit of irresponsibility and a desire to 
seek novelty for novelty’s sake, however frivolous and trivial 
the result. The young composers of to-day seem to be on their 
guard against the temptations of the will-o’-the-wisps of eccen- 
tricity and notoriety. They are, on the contrary, serious-minded 
and technically well-grounded. These traits may be credited, 
at least in part, to such teachers as Edmund Rubbra and 
Gordon Jacob, a master of orchestral technique, with whom 
a number of these composers have studied. 

The obvious danger of this trend is that it might lead to a 
recrudescence of a correct but dull academicism, and, indeed, 
among the works I have in mind there have been one or two 
of which it might be said merely that they were well composed, 
that the notes were all in the right places. But these were 
exceptions. The majority are distinguished by a real freshness 
of outlook expressed with complete lucidity, and a happy 
gaiety of spirit such as one expects of healthy youth, merging 
into a romantic earnestness in the more serious moments, 
Clarity of texture is, indeed, one of the most welcome features 
of these new works, contrasting with the rather muddy 
harmonies and thickly written counterpoints favoured by 
certain composers of the previous generation. 

To come to concrete examples, Malcolm Arnold, who was 
for some time leading trumpeter in the London Philharmonic 
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Orchestra, has lately turned to composition. His Overture, 
Beckus the Dandipratt, of which a miniature score has been 
published by Messrs. Lengnick, has won considerable popu- 
larity since its first performance four years ago. It is a most 
effective portrait of a young scamp, an English Till Eulenspiegel, 
the writing for the brass being, perhaps naturally, especially 
brilliant. Arnold’s latest work is a Quintet for flute, violin, 
viola, horn and bassoon, which likewise displays an engaging 
wit and a sensitive understanding of the capabilities of the 
instruments both as individual voices and in concert. It is not 
profound music, but it made delightful hearing. 

Another chamber-work that showed the same qualities of 
clear texture and clean melodic lines was Iain Hamilton's 
Clarinet Quintet, which was performed at one of the London ~ 
Contemporary Music Centre's concerts. This work had been 
judged proxime accessit in last year’s competition for the annual 
prize which commemorates the late Edwin Evans, who was 
for some years a contributor to this journal. The prize-winning 
composition this year, a Pianoforte Sonata by Mervyn Roberts, 
was played at the same concert by Miss Helen Perkin. This 1s 
a thoroughly accomplished piece of work with an almost 
Lisztian romanticism in the exuberance of its bravura writing. 

A romantic style of pianoforte-writing appears also in John 
Addison's Trio for flute, oboe and pianoforte, alternating with 
a perky gaiety of mood. This and a Serenade for flute and 
string trio by Adrian Cruft, Addison's contemporary at the 
Royal College of Music, are typical examples of the expertness 
and healthy spirit of the younger British composers. 

Song has, since the days of Dowland, been the form in which 
English composers have excelled, and one of the most attractive 
of the works under review is a set of four songs for baritone by 
Geoffrey Bush with poems by Herrick. This young composer 
seems to have the power of going to the heart of a poem and 
finding the right musical equivalent for the words. His vocal 
melody rings true and fresh, and the accompaniments are full 
of interest without stepping beyond their proper sphere. 

Elizabeth Lutyens, a daughter of the famous architect, is 
senior to most of the composers just mentioned, excepting 

Mervyn Roberts, and has a more established reputation. But 
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the performance of her third String Quartet demands notice as 
a powerful composition written with a complete mastery of the 
medium. Miss Lutyens’ earlier music has not always been 
free from obscurity and even perversity of manner. At least, 
she has not always been able to communicate her thought 
clearly to the open-minded listener. This new quartet with its 
powerful themes worked out with a perfect lucidity by the four 
instruments in the true classical quartet style seems to indicate 
that the composer has passed the stage of experiment, and has 
acquired a sure command of her musical ideas and of the means 
to express them within a well-planned overall design. 

Benjamin Britten comes, of course, into the category of the 
world-famous. His latest large-scale work, Spring Symphony, was 
recently given its first performance in London under Eduard 
van Beinum, who conducted it at Amsterdam last summer. 
Though the performance was less assured in detail than that 
given in Holland, its refreshing quality, like the greenery of the 
season it celebrates, was again apparent, and aroused the 
enthusiasm of the audience. A vocal score has now been 
published by Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes with fairly ample 
indications of the instrumentation, so that it is now possible to 
detect at least some of the ingenious means by which Britten 
creates the strange beauty of his score. He employs a large 
orchestra, but uses it with a strict economy and rarely resorts to 
its full force. 

Here it may be mentioned that Lennox Berkeley’s Stabat Mater 
for six solo voices is now available in vocal score published by 
. Messrs. Chester. Both this work and Britten’s are admirably 
printed and produced. From the Oxford University Press comes 
the score of Walter Leigh’s delightful Concertino for Harpsi- 
chord or Pianoforte and Strings, of which a recording by Miss 
Kathleen Long (Decca) was noticed in these pages a few 
months ago, and Phyllis Tate’s Concerto for Alto Saxophone 
and Strings, which contrives to be gay and sensitive without 
becoming trivial or, as the solo might easily become, mawkish. 


New Records 


Schumann’s Dichterliebe are a man’s songs, not only in virtue 
of the sense of the poems, but of the very texture of the music, 
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Ich grolle nicht, to take one instance, can never sound as tragic 
when sung by a soprano as it does in the heavier colouring of a 
man's voice. With that reservation made, there is nothing but 
praise to be given to Mme. Suzanne Danco’s recording of the 
cycle for Decca. Mme. Danco is a singer of great intelligence 
and charm; she can colour her tone to the emotion of the words 
without affecting its quality; and she has an impeccable sense 
rhythm and intonation. She is, moreover, most beautifully 
accompanied by Guido Agosti. One hopes. that now Mme. 
Danco will be asked to record Fauré's La Bonne Chanson, which 
she sings superbly. 

Bach, whose bi-centenary falls in July, is naturally having 
the attention. of the gramophone companies. Dr. Jacques, 
conducting the Cantata Singers and his own orchestra, has 
recorded for Decca with the two famous chorales Jesu, 
joy of Mens Desiring and Sleepers Awake. From Columbia 
comes a splendid recording of the great Fantasia and Fugue in 
G minor made by E. Power Biggs at the organ of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Columbia University, New York—a tremendously 
powerful instrument, whose quality is wonderfully well repro- 
duced. Whatever one’s views on transcriptions may be, it is 
impossible to withhold admiration from the brilliant and noble 
performance of the Chaconne from the Violin Partita in 
D minor in Busoni’s version for pianoforte as played by 
Michaelangeli. The quality of tone in this recording by H.M.V. 
is excellent. 

Among modern works are Ravel’s Quartet played by the 
Paganini String Quartet, who are the worthy heirs of the 
famous Pro Arte (H.M.V.) and Bartok’s Third Pianoforte 
Concerto played by Gyorgy Sandor with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy (Columbia). The soloist’s 
performance may be classed as a definitive presentation of the 
music and for that reason alone the recording is worth acquiring 
by admirers of Bartok’s music. Unfortunately the orchestral 
performance has a sleek finish which makes it sound empty, 
and, at least in the set under review, the surface of the records 
is below the usual standard. 
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JOHN CONSTABLE 


By Sir Puiue Henpy 


He was born in the eighteenth century, when God, Man and 
Nature were arranged in a neat geometrical pattern, at a 
Newtonian distance from one another, in formal subordination, 
not in living relation. Wordsworth saw that man was indissolubly 
linked to nature, and through nature . . . to God. 

. . . He brought into English poetry, after the tuneful abstrac- 
tions of the eighteenth century, a new vision of human life and of 
its relation to the life of nature. It was to his contemporaries, and 
still is to us, a new reading of experience. Nature said things to 
him which had never been said to any other poet, and was to 
him, in his own words, “‘a mighty sum of things for ever speaking." 

HAT Edwin Muir wrote in the April issue of this 

magazine about Wordsworth the poet might have 

been written equally aptly of Turner or Constable 
the painters. It was no coincidence that all three were born in 
the same decade and practised their different arts in England 
at the same time. They were all prophets of a new awareness, 
gifted with an almost new consciousness of beauties which were 
to be exploited throughout their century; and that spiritual 
exploitation is already seeming to us of the new century to 
have been quite as striking a phenomenon as the physical 
exploitation which accompanied it. The enjoyment of nature 
may well have been sharpened here and there by the ugliness 
of industrialization, but the scars of industry were more up- 
. setting to the poet than to either painter; or Turner could 
hardly have painted the National Gallery's Rain, Steam, Speed, 
in which the steam-locomotive takes the place of Apollo, and 
Constable could hardly have made his often quoted statement 
*[ never saw an ugly thing in my life." 

It was to Wordsworth’s moral eye rather than to the visual 
eye of Turner or Constable that the mill or the coal-tip were 
ugly. These coincident exploitations of nature, spiritual and 
physical, of the nineteenth century were complementary rather 
than opposed. Each was part of a new release of energy, of a 
new advance of man into the world, which, after the compara- 
tive stagnation of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
to-day seem comparable with the Renaissance. 

That the new attitude to nature was part of a general 
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awakening there is proof in the extraordinary contrast between 
Turner and Constable. They owed nothing to each other. 
Two painters who lived in the same town at the same time 
and belonged to the same academy could hardly have had less 
communication. Their lives and temperaments were utterly 
opposed; and so were their vision and technique. Some of 
Turner’s direct studies from nature, painted before Constable 
had really begun, would hang well beside some of his. But 
between most of their work and between all their elaborate 
pictures there is so strong a contrast of idea and expression 
that one can hardly enjoy them on the same day. Turner's 
work was exhibited in the British Pavilion at the Venice 
Biennial International Exhibition two years ago, and Con- 
stable's is showing there now. The interval of two years is 
hardly too long. 
Yet, when Wordsworth wrote that he was 


Well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The ardour of my parent thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide. the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


either painter might well have subscribed. The God of all three 
was fundamentally the same, though he manifested himself to 
each in very different form. Wordsworth's lakes, with their 
mountains and mists, are some of the most romantic scenery 
in England. Constable's native Suffolk, where he found the 
motif for most of his best pictures, is one of the homeliest of our 
counties. 

In this case the choice of scenery seems to represent the 
difference between a poet and a painter almost as clearly as 
the choice of medium. To neither is mere description enough. 
Each art demands selection and harmony; and so form, and 
technique. But the poet is not likely to be content with re- 
creating or reassembling what he can see or touch. He must 
muse on its nature; he will probably moralize; and he will find 
God more easily in the great solitudes. 

Constable did not care for solitudes; they depressed him. 
It is Turner who seems nearest to Wordsworth in this respect. 
He was never interested in re-creating the familiar, material 
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thing; his imagination roamed in infinite space. To the Cockney 
from a dim slum—as Ruskin pointed out—there could never 
be enough space and air or, above all, light and colour. All the 
time that he was painting masterpieces he was struggling, like 
an inarticulate novice, with an endless poem. For all his great 
prowess with the brush, he would have fallen between the two 
stools of poetry and painting, if it had not been for his tireless 
study of light and colour and an infinity of accurate notation. 

The son of a well-to-do country miller, born in the cleanest 
air, the brightest light that England can provide, Constable 
had no yearning towards the infinite. 

I even love every stile and stump, and every lane in the village, 
so deep-rooted are my early impressions. 

The sound of water escaping from mill-dams, willows, old 
rotten planks, slimy posts and brickwork. I love such things. 
These scenes made me a painter, and I am grateful. 

Of all British painters he had the keenest sense of the lovability 
of the familiar. In this he came much nearer than Turner to 
Wordsworth, who bade us love the humble things of nature. 

It was part of Constable’s creed that he never went abroad. 
He would have justified this on the same grounds as in one of 
his lectures to the Academy students he justified Rembrandt’s 
never having left Holland. Rembrandt had surrounded himself 
with Italian pictures, and Constable never seems to have 
missed an opportunity to see an old master in a private collec- 
tion or at the British Institution; his letters are full of keen 
appreciations. His lectures were illustrated by pictures and 
copies and engravings which he brought to hang on a wall for 
the occasion, and the greater part of each lecture seems to have 
been history, and good history too. He was fully aware of the 
modern painter’s debt to the Venetians. It sounds trite enough 
now, but it was not a commonplace when he insisted that it was 

at Venice, the heart of colour, and where the true art of imitation 
was first understood, that landscape assumed a rank and decision 
of character that spread future excellence through all the schools 
of Europe. Giorgione and Titian, both historical painters, were 
early disciplined in the schools of the brothers Bellini, where 
they were taught to imitate nature in what has been termed a 
servile manner. But it appears to have been the true way of pro- 


ceeding if we may judge from the result; for afterwards, when 
those great painters had attained the plenitude of their powers, 
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they never lost their respect for nature, nor for a moment wandered 
from the materials which were about them . . . into the vacant 
fields of idealism. ' 

“The vacant fields of idealism” were above all the empty 
“historical” paintings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Constable realized before anyone else that the Italian 
Renaissance had come to an end, that Reynolds and West, 
with talk of the “sublime” and imitation of the Bolognese, were 
flogging a dead horse; that David, with his "stern and heartless 
petrifactions,” was trying to stand a corpse on its feet. Nature 
was not only lovable; she was the salvation of art. 

The deterioration of art has everywhere proceeded from 
similar causes, the imitation of preceding styles, with little reference 
to nature. . . . Yet in reality, what are the most sublime produc- 
tions of the pencil but solutions of some of the forms of nature, 
and copies of a few of her evanescent effects; and there is the 
result, not of inspiration, but of long and patient study... . 

So Constable stayed at home, not so much from fidelity to 
England as from fidelity to nature. His pictures went to Paris, 
to be appreciated by Delacroix and Géricault, and Rousseau. 
Through them he had considerable influence on the develop- 
ment of French painting; though it could hardly be claimed 
that the influence was indispensable. In England he had many 
imitations throughout the century; but from all his freshness 
there came nothing new. The baleful influence of the Royal 
Academy was too strong; and, when rebels appeared towards 
the end of the century, they hoisted the standard of the French 
“Impressionists.” 

Yet Constable’s vision is an abiding influence in British life. 
At the National Gallery to-day the coloured reproduction 
most in demand is that of The Hay-Wazin, the picture which still 
bears, incorporated in its frame, the gold medal that it won in 
Paris in 1824. 
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THE ENGLISH STORY 
By E. G. CoLLEU 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 

Keith Feiling. Macmillan. 305. 
When J. R. Green first published his Short 
History of the English People three-quarters of 
à century ago, he opened a new era in 
popular scholarship, which in recent years 
has been brought virtually to a close by the 
ever-narrowing specialization of modern 
historians. Since Green wrote, there have 
appeared histories of England which were 
designed to be more than text-books, 
perhaps Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s famous 
History being the most notable among 
them; but, whatever their merits, these 
have all been essentially no more than 
extended commentaries or essays in inter- 
pretation. : 

The Chichele Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, Dr. Feiling has now 
written a single-volume history which, half 
as long again as the work of Green or of 
any of his successors, is designed to combine 
a narrative history with an interpretation. 
This undertaking to present a general 
history of England, including much of the 
British Isles and British Empire, within the 
scope of eleven hundred pages is a work of 
daring enterprise which amounts to origin- 
ality; and Dr. Feiling has crowned a life- 
time devoted to teaching and research with 
a success that will not soon be repeated. 

‘The work has been made possible not 
only by a fine economy of writing and 
compression, but.also by the adoption of a 
variable scale of treatment which relates 
space and detail to England's importance 
in the world at large in any given period. 
Thus, prehistoric and Roman Britain are 
disposed of in twenty pages, while England 
and the Empire from 1660 to 1938 occupy 
the whole of the second half of the book. 

To compile an accurate narrative under 
these, or any other, conditions, is one thing, 
while to render it significant and readable 
is another. Dr. Feiling succeeds in both tasks 


because he is an artist as well as a scholar. His 
arrangement and presentation of material 
make this work an organic whole, in which 
every one of a hundred thousand details 
plays its significant part. Periods of narra- 
tive are interspersed with recapitulations 
that link what is past with what is to come, 
or with chapters which sum up particular 
aspects of the period under discussion. In 
this way, for instance, the account of the 
later middle ages is richly illuminated by 
two chapters on constitutional development 
which are models of summary and explana- 
tion, In these are exposed the enduring 
foundations of English government through 
successive centuries. 

icsbied in thts that felons carried curo die 
modern world the medieval ideal. Until the 
nineteenth century it rested, as to some 
extent it still rests, on three corner-stones: 
one common law which binds even the 
government, a concentration of government 
in one high court, and the incorporation in 
that court of local communities with inherited 
customs, 

Within the covers of this book is com- 
pressed an astonishing range of information 
chosen to illustrate every aspect of our 
history, at home and overseas. But all this, 
which is enough to make it invaluable as a 
work of reference alone, is never allowed to 
exclude or smother the element of per- 
sonality; human forces are allowed for as 
fully as tendencies, and what in so many 
histories are only names here spring to life 
as vital characters. Every medizval figure 
who, on the evidence available, can be 
presented as a living being, is enabled to 
appear so; King Alfred lives in these pages 
almost as vividly as John Wesley. In the 
same way, colonial statesmen and colonial 
governors, admirals and generals, politicians 


and churchmen come to life. Wherever ‘ 


possible they speak for themselves, or a 
contemporary speaks of them; in this way 
an account of the Utilitarians is nicely 


40 
rounded off with Newman’s comment: 
“They aimed low, but they achieved their 
aim." 

Inevitably the terse assessment of many 
characters and situations must often be, üp 
to a point, the personal one of the writer; 
but Dr. Feiling is invariably judicious, and 
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if any should find his judgments contro- 
versial, they will not find them unfair. 
Indeed, it is because he has not only 
combined learning with art but has also 
leavened both with charity, that Dr. Feiling 
has produced a work which should be as 
enduring as it is comprehensive. 


OF THINGS 


By CLIFFORD Bax 


A NUMBER 
SECOND INNINGS. By Neville 
Cardus. Collins. 125. 6d. 


Here is a sequel to Mr. Cardus’s Auto- 
biography, and it disproves the saying that 
all sequels are unsatisfactory. True, we 
miss the engaging personality of “Aunt 
Bella," but it is a fine achievement for an 
author to write a second time about his 
early memories and not to repeat himself. 
A glance at the index immediately reveals 
the variety of the contents. Turgenev 
almost collides with Victor Trumper; 
Walter Pater is within chatting distance of 
Cecil Parkin; Sibelius sits next to Shrews- 
bury, and Kipling next to Kant, Mr. 
Cardus is not one of those wearisome persons 
who seem to enjoy disliking things. He has 
rejoiced in music, cricket, books, the 
theatre and even metaphysics. 

As most readers now know, he began life 
in a very poor district of Manchester, had a 
little schooling, became an errand-boy, 
crept into the august offices of the Man- 
chester Guardian, soon worked as its cricket- 
reporter, and achieved fame while he could 
still relish it. The Autobiography won its 
vast audience not only because of its 
frankness, nor only because it is a fascinating 
success-story, but also by virtue of an 
unusually graceful style. There are captious 
creatures who find the prose of this author 
too ornate. We should be thankful that not 
all writers aim at the bleakness of Mr. 
Hemingway or the undecorated manner 
of Mr. Somerset Maugham. A gorgeous 
theme should be given gorgeous treatment; 
and & man who has been charmed by what 
is comely in life should weave his periods, 
as Mr. Cardus does, out of silk and not from 
linsey-woolsey. His style is highly Mancu- 
nian, and that means that like most of 
Manchester's authors he was deeply in- 


fluenced by C. E. Montague who, in turn, 
seems to derive from Hazlitt. 

In Second Innings we learn how the 
youthful Cardus gradually made the great 
discovery of literature. We also learn of his 
theatre-goings. Forty years ago, he says— 

the Theatre had not yet lost the sniff and 

smell of naphtha; the genealogy was vivid 

and unmistakable. The actor-managers 

wore astrakhan on their overcoat collars, and 

were shaven p pe ... They were our 

gods and heroes, they walked as men apart, 

not of the common air or element. 
Again, he admires much of Mr. Shaw's 
work but fortunately has the courage to 
suggest that even the best of it may not 
endure. 


Pinero was blest by the only gilt that matters 
in the long run to a dramatis 


and 


as soon as Shaw’s once unconventional 
beliefs have gone the way of all purely 
intellectual conceptions, and have become 
as conventional as Pinero’s, will it be found 
that he has provided the stuff for actors and 
actresses of to-morrow and the day after to 
seize and feed on? ... To act well in a 
Shaw play needs mainly a tongue as quick 
and as truly in tune as the fiddle of Heifetz— 
and a good memory. The rest could be done 
sitting down—ten Shaws or so, all talking at 


once. 
He does not confide his opinion of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot as a playwright. 

In Neville Cardus’s cricket-books there 
was, together with a graceful prose which 
Mr, R. H. Spooner probably envies, a 
gaiety that was quite new in books of their 
kind. His trick of mixing up cricketers and 
musicians, as who should say that Macartney 
scored a century as though he were scoring 
a scherzo by Mozart, has been much 
imitated and could easily be parodied, 
but the only writers not susceptible of 
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parody are the mightiest and the mediocre. 
I am not equipped to assess Mr. Cardus as 
 & critic of music. More knowledgeable men 
assure me that he writes as perceptively of 
music as I have assured them that he writes 
about Ranjitsinhji or Tom Richardson. 

Here, in a word, is a book so buoyant, so 
confident without flaunting an ego, so free 
from malice or self-pity. that in order to 
possess it we have only to forgo a dual 
visit to the cinema or a supper in the 
West End. 

Neville Cardus must certainly be included 
among the meagre group of living writers 
who use English well; and from him, as 
from the late Llewellyn Powys, we should 
learn to ask ourselves whether we are 
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enjoying life sufficiently. Perhaps the very 
variety, of his excitements may limit the 
number of his readers, although the trium- 
phant success of Autobiography might 
dissipate this fear. Still, some readers— 
many women—will be baffled by the pages , 
about cricket, and others may find that the 
passages about opera are above their heads. 
Nobody however can fail to be the happier 
for coming to know a personality so 
courageous, so friendly and so eloquent. Is 
it possible that he can now extract a third 
rabbit from his magical hat of memories? 
He should at least be able to do so when 
another five years have passed, for he is an 
alert observer and a man with “troops of 
friends," 


A GENIUS BUT... 
By KATHLEEN RAINE 


PORTRAIT OF A GENIUS BUT... 


The Life of D. H. Lawrence, 1885- ` 


1930. By 

Heinemann 155. 
The implication of the title, on the face of 
it, is that although Lawrence was a genius, 
there was something wrong with him, or 
with his genius, that spares us the necessity 
of granting him whole-hearted homage. 
Mr. Aldington however turns the shaft by 
explaining, first, that the “but” refers to 
"portrait" and not to “genius,” and is 
meant to suggest that the present book is 
“not a detailed exhaustive biography”; and 
secondly, by shifting the onus on to 
Lawrence himself, who used to say that “In 
the early days they were always telling me I 
had got genius as if to console me for not 
having their own incomparable advan- 
tages.” Everybody, Aldington tells us, used 
the phrase “Of course, Lawrence was a 
genius, but... .” 

Whatever implicit doubt may remain 
with Mr. Aldington, or Lawrence’s friends, 
or with “everybody,” Lawrence’s works are 
now being reissued on a scale that bears 
witness to the steady rise of his reputation. 
The passage of twenty years would normally 
sec the death of a writer's contemporaries 
and leave his work to be judged purely on 
its merits by a generation that is not 
distracted by merely transient fashion, or 
by the public or private personality of the 


Richard Aldington. 


author. Such a judgment is a kind of lesser 
climacteric of fame, and we have seen 
Hardy, Henry James and Kipling emerge 
from the test of time that has reversed the 
judgment on the once voguish Galsworthy; 
within the next ten years we shall begin to 
have some notion of the place that will 
finally be accorded to Virginia Woolf, 
whose works are no longer fashionable, 
though not yet immortalised. Lawrence died 
at the early age of forty-five; most of his 
friends and contemporaries are still living, 
many of them eminent writers of the 
present time; and it is those who knew 
Lawrence, I believe, who keep the “but” 
alive. (Not all, of course—Aldous Huxley 
and others as well have been able to see his 
stature.) 
Lawrence was something more than a 
man of letters; he was a prophet, and he 
made claims that in most writers, however 
great their talent, would be outrageous— 
claims, besides, that we are by nature 
reluctant to admit in our friends. The story 
of nearly all Lawrence's relationships turns 
upon the demand made, sooner or later, 
that his prophetic status be recognized. 
Middleton Murry refused his allegiance, 
Mrs. Lawrence herself refused to submit, 
and there is the story (told by Catherine 
Carswell) of a terrible Last Supper scene 
at the Café Royal, at which Lawrence 
made a dramatic and pathetic attempt to 
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induce a group of his closest friends to 
found a colony under his leadership. None 
of Lawrence’s projects for ideal friendship, 
marriage, or society, could ever have been 
realized. People have their own occupations 
and preoccupations—‘“‘For every man hath 
business and desire, such as it is"—and few 
prophets have succeeded in diverting a 
single disciple from the normal course of his 
life. Mr. Aldington's own “but” is that 
' Lawrence ought not to have really and 
literally believed that he could make a 
better world—for his wife's children, as he 
promised her—make a saner peace than 
Lloyd George, use public eminence to more 
purpose than the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Aldington is right, in a sense: 
ridiculous for this proletarian, this invalid, 
ignorant of society, to suppose that he had 
a mission to change the real, solid, world. 
He is right when he points to the obvious 
fact that poets only change the world 
gradually, and are not meant to be legis- 
lators in the literal sense. And yet a poet 
who aimed at a not-too-literal change of 
heart, sometime in the future, who refrained 
from acting according to his beliefs too 
literally in his own life, would be incapable 
of changing anything in the present or the 
future. But Lawrence, too literal for his 
friends, has changed the world because he 
was literal, and went even to absurd 
lengths to show that he meant everything 
that he said. One might say that he went so 
far as to die for the truth that was in him. 
: Mr. Aldington is a friendly and kindly 
biographer, scarcely at all patronizing, and 
was, at the time of the banning of Lady 
Chatterley's Lover, loyal and active in support 
of Lawrence. Even so, he shows considerably 
more understanding of the reasons why 
Lawrence’s friends found him impossible, 
than for Lawrence’s own far deeper springs 
of action, contradictory, violent and sincere. 
Even in marriage Lawrence brought not 
peace but a sword, and Mr. Aldington, a 
good-natured hedonist himself, would have 
liked Lawrence to be more like his friend 
Norman Douglas, could have wished him 
to make pleasure his life's object, and to 
concentrate his talents on the “art” of 
writing. Mr. Aldington has little under- 
standing of that other Lawrence, who said 
of himself that he was a “deeply religious 
man," and approached sex itself (that pre- 
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serve of hédonists!) with the reverence 
appropriate to a religious mystery. This is a 
limitation. Mr. Aldington has drawn a like- 
able, even lovable, portrait of a secularized 
and diminished Lawrence. The deep 


springs of the prophetic spirit that moved ._ 


the man that his friends found so charming 
and so difficult cannot be discovered by those 
whose businesses and desires are worldly— 
however kindly disposed, sympathetic and 
generous such worldly wisdom may be. 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY 


EUROPE IN DECAY: a Study in 
Disintegration, 1936-1940. By L. B. 
Namier. Macmillan. 16s. 

Professor Namier’s account of diplomacy 

‘before the Second World War—entitled 

Diplomatic Prelude and published in 1948— 

has been widely recognized as a very 

valuable piece of work. But it had to be 
written before a great deal of the material 
now available had come to light. This 
consists partly of papers published by 

Governments and partly of the diaries or 

memoirs of leading persons. The purpose of 

Professor Namier’s new volume is to bring 

them into the picture. 

It is not an easy task, where the maternis 
are so extensive and various. Something like 
fifteen important volumes fall under Pro- 
fessor Namier's survey. Ideally what is 
wanted as a supplement to Diplomatic 
Prelude is a volume going through it passage 
by passage, if not page by page, and showing 
exactly what new testimony is available in 
reference to each. Perhaps when the spate 
of documents reaches an end Professor 
Namier may attempt something like this. 

For the present he has had to be content 
with a great deal less. His volume is in effect 
a collection of reviews of the various books, 
written as they came out. Needless to say, 
they were very good reviews, and the points 
picked out in each are interesting points. 
But they inevitably tend to create upon the 
readers mind an effect of miscellaneity; 
and when this is multiplied fifteen times by 
as many different chapters, it will take a 
very knowledgeable student indeed to 
derive more than a sense of agreeable 
diversion from the collection as a whole. 

The volume contains an interesting head 
and tail. The first four books reviewed are 
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those of Frenchmen—Flandin, Reynaud, 
- Bonnet and Baudouin—and to them Pro- 
fessor Namier prefixes an eight-page essay 
on the psychological history of France’s 
defeat. This is done in his best style, full of 
pregnant sentences— 


Pd 


France was heir to Rome, and a Roman: 


universality attached to what she created, . 
While Britain was protected by the seas and 
Russia by her vast spaces, France was well- 
nigh a hostage, of the Germans, named by 
them as such; she was the one they would 
pounce upon and hold to ransom . . There 
was in France [when the Rhineland was re- 
militarized] a paralysis of will which it is 
difficult to explain in terms of reason. 


These eight pages are well up to their 


author's best level, and form a really valu- | 


able introduction to what follows. 

The tail of the volume is formed by some 
documents of Professor Namier's own. The 
bulk of these he received confidentially in 
April 1944 from President Benes; they 
form the correspondence which passed 
between Czechoslovakia and Poland 
between September 21st, 1938, and 
November rst, 1938. There is also an 
interesting exchange of letters in May, 1939, 
between Georges Bonnet (then French 
Foreign Minister) and Mr. J. Lukasiewicz 
(then Polish Minister in Paris). 

It should be added that the slowness of 
contemporary book production in England 
limits the dates to which this volume runs, 
Thus only the first volume of Woodward and 
Butler’s Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
Third Series, is commented upon here, and 
only the first volume of Mr. Churchill’s 
The Second World War. Professor Namier’s 
preface is dated in June of last year. 


| R. C. K. Ensor 


IHE ANATOMIST 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 
Arthur Keith. Watts. 255. 
On the jacket of this volume we see Sir 
Arthur Keith in his study-bedroom at 
Downe, close to Darwin’s old home. He is 
aged eighty-three; his face in the sunlight 
from the window is thin and lined; firm lips, 
sparse silvery hair, He is sitting in front of 
a desk with a typewriter on it, his head 
bowed over a book, with packed book- 
shelves behind him. It is the picture of a 
man who has laboured long, written many 
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MALAESSURY CROSS 
From a deaiing by W. Curtis Green, FLA. 
—from “Wessex” by RALPH DUTTON. 
i Batsford, as. 6d. 


books and read very many more; whose life, 
though it has brought him much happiness 
and success, has been subject to a hard 
discipline of work and thought; a scholar’s 
life, but not a cloistered one. 

In 1932, laid up with tuberculosis, he was 
given only a few years to live; now he has 
himself typed this autobiography of 700 
pages, in which nothing is set down in 
malice and very little is left out. 

The story is of a Scottish boy, brought up 
on his parents’ farm, who wins a good edu- 
cation by his own efforts, goes in for medicine, 
specializes in anatomy, struggles through 
early years in London with very little money, 
is appointed Senior Demonstrator in 
Anatomy at London Hospital, gradually 
builds up his reputation as a scientist, 
becomes Conservator of the Royal College 
of Surgeons— and then at last sees the way 
opening before him, with invitations to 
write and lecture and serve on learned 
bodies, until finally honours come fast (but 
never wealth), and Sir Arthur is elected 
Rector of Aberdeen University, his alma 
mater, and delivers one of the several addresses 
which at different times thrust him (reluc- 
tantly and unsuspectingly) into the head- 
lines of controversy. 
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He has always been a firm rationalist, 
tolerant but sceptical, with no religious 
beliefs; his abiding. interest has. been the 
evolutionary history of the human organism. 
He holds that natural selection has played 
an essential part also in the history of races 
and societies; his reference at Aberdeen to 
“the pruning-hook of war” brought a storm 
down on his head, There was another storm 
over some remarks on the extinction of 
consciousness with the death of the brain, 
and -a long-standing controversy with 
fellow-scientists about the meaning of 
“race,” 

But although Sir Arthur says that "in 
writing this account of my life I have been 
chiefly concerned with the rise and develop- 
ment of certain ideas which took possession 
of my mind,” he hardly ever enlarges on 
them. Many will wish he had been more 
communicative on these subjects and less 
conscientiously determined to chronicle so 
many minor episodes in this long narrative. 
Yet although the book demands patience, 
it gains a certain character from its profu- 
sion of detail; the painstaking, unaffected 
character of the man. And its'panorama of 
_ social and scientific life stretches back into 
periods which gain interest from seeming 
already so oddly remote. 

CHARLES Davy 


ABDUCTION OF A GENERAL 


ILL MET BY MOONLIGHT. By 

W. Stanley Moss. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
Major-General Karl Kreipe, Commander 
of the German forces on Crete in 1944, 
travelled twice daily from his residential 
villa at Knossos to his official headquarters 
and, unless he stayed for a game of bridge, 
returned finally soon after sunset, The 
journey was short and lay over a fairly busy 
- road. 

One April evening, about nine o'clock, 
his car halted for a red lamp and traffic 
signal at a minor junction. Two soldiers of 
German appearance flung open the doors, 
knocked out the driver and, aided by a few 
partisans, bundled the general on to the 
floor at the back. One soldier then donned 
his hat while the other took the wheel. So; 
they drove past twenty-two enemy control 
posts, returned the sentries' salutes and got 
clear away into open country. 
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Next day from a mountain cave Captain 

» Moss of the Coldstream Guards watched a 

Germain aircraft drop leaflets stating that 

his captive had been abducted by bandits 

and warning of severe penalties to follow 
unless he was released. — . 

The story of this capture—a general 
wrested from the midst of his forces on a 
fortified island by a couple of British 
soldiers and taken back to their base in 
Cairo—ranks second to none for daring 
and resource, The psychological effect on 
the enemy was no doubt all that could be 
desired. But the initial success also provoked 
strong reaction. The most difficult and 
exciting part of the operation was to follow 
in the three weeks spent eluding a thousand 
German’ troops, who cordoned off the 
abduction party on Mount Ida from their 
point of re-embarkation. 

Of this period, as of their preliminary 
movements and landing, Captain Moss kept 
the day-to-day diary which forms the bulk 
of his book. From it he reproduces the full 
flavour of the heady Cretan hospitality they 
furtively enjoyed and the Anthony Hope 
atmosphere they rather self-consciously 
created. Such an exploit, however, justifies 
any amount of boyish spirits and the photo- 
graphs clearly testify to brigandesque 
appearances. Once more love of adventure 
and love of one's country have found 
memorable expression, 


ALAN WALBANK 


BEHAVIOUR. IN BUSINESS 


MANUFACTURING BUSINESS. By 
P. W. S. Andrews. Macmillan. 155. 
The object of Mr. Andrews! book is to set 
out the working principles of the industrial 
firm in economic terms. The novelty of his 
approach, apart from the attractive simpli- 
city with which he writes, 1s that he does 
not set out to tell business-men a friori how 
they behave, but to extract the theory ot their 
behaviour from observation of them at 
work. Professional economists too readily 
assume that their rules have the force of 
natural law, to which business-men must 
conform willy-nilly, even if they profess to 
be and in fact are unaware of it. Mr. 
Andrews conceives his task to be the study 
of facts first, and thereafter the inference of 
theory from facts. Manufacturing Business is 
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consequently the last stage ofa long practical 
investigation among large and small firms 
in different industries. The categories are 
those of formal economics, though both the 
order of treatment and the interpretation 
of data are unusual, Above all, this is the 
work of a scientist with the mental attitude 
of a humanist in the widest sense. 

It can be commended without hesitation 
both to the business-man, who will find 
himself mirrored instead of patronized, and 
to the general reader, who will find the 
exposition made in language which he 
can understand with a minimum know- 
ledge of economics. How professional 
economists will like the new approach is 
none of our business; but at least we may 
hope that some of them may take to heart 
Mr. Andrews’ criticisms of their weakness 
for political theorizing. The only defect 
which many readers will regret in so 
admirable a book is the absence of an 
index, 

C. M. WoopHouse 


SOUTH AFRICAN SAGA 


KING OF THE BASTARDS. By 
Sarah Gertrude Millin. Heinemann. 
ras. 6d. 

“The book is a novel, a work of historical 

imagination," writes Field-Marshal Smuts 

in his foreword. “But it is also a South 

African Saga created out of fragments of 

myths*and truths belonging to days before 

the Great Trek." The wide historical 

knowledge that has gone to make this a 

very remarkable novel can be sensed by 

the reader, however little he himself may 
know of South African history; one of the 
crying faults in English education is that 
it leaves us with very vague impressions of 
the great states of the Commonwealth. 
Probably not one English reader in a 
hundred has heard of Coenraad Buys 
though he may be roughly aware of the 

Great Trek, its causes and consequences. 

The more enthralling therefore is the story 

—the saga, as Field-Marshal Smuts aptly 

calls it—of his amazing career in the late 

eighteenth century amid tribal wars and 

European penetration that were the prelude 

to white domination. He is a figure built on 

heroic lines; primitive morally, as were 
most of the heroes of antiquity and as great 
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in courage and leadership as in stature. 
When he died he left behind him a half- 
caste progeny, ranging trom nearly white 
to nearly black, who bear his name. They 
live in the northern Transvaal and their 
perpetual problem, as Mrs. Millin says, “is 
whether they shall go on ‘trying for white’ 
or give up and sink into black." 

The share Coenraad Buys had in the 
making of South Africa and— not less—of 
its problems strikes upon the conscience of 
the reader as irretrievable historical fact so 
often does. The reality of the gigantic 
superman, gigantic in good and ill, success 
and failure, looms up under Mrs. Millin’s 
hand out of historical fact into the much 
more powerful reality of legend. She has 
written a fine novel as well as strange and 
tragic history. 

Mary Crosse 


A NEW NOVELIST 


A STRANGER ON THE STAIR. 
By Chapman Mortimer, | Hart-Davis. 
8s. 6d. 

This is à remarkably promising first novel, 

an attempt at a difficult subject that misses 

complete success by no more than a hair's- 
breadth. Mr. Mortimer’s method is that of 

Joseph Conrad, the allusive narrative- 

within-a-narrative technique that enables 

his story to gather richness from the subjec- 
tive manner of its telling. He has, too, 
something of Conrad’s preoccupation with 
the flaw in character that only reveals 
itself at a time of momentous decision. — 
A man wearing mourning arrives in the 

slum quarter of a French town; he ascends 
to the top floor of a dilapidated house and 
is there told the story of his twin brother’s 
death; he then leaves, as much a stranger 
to the reader as to the entangled emotional 
life that has been revealed to him. His 
presence in the story is evidence of Mr. 
Mortimer’s skill, for his anonymous neu- 
trality throws into effective relief the 
strained, almost claustrophobic, relationship 
that existed between Charles, the brother; 
Edouard, his room-mate; the boy Tonton, 
son of the concierge; and 'lonton's girl- 
friend, Pipa. It is a relationship that feeds 
on misunderstanding, greed, hysteria, pride, 
and is obviously doomed to disaster from 
the start. 
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Technically, this book is highly accom- 
plished: the subtleties and tiny revelations 
are managed most adroitly; but under- 
statement needs something powerful to be 
understated—and this book, for all its 
tension, never develops a really compelling 
drama. The roll of drums is here—but for 
some reason the acrobat does not leap. 
However, those who value good writing will 
derive great pleasure from this short novel, 
and all who read it will surely feel that here 
is a new talent from which much is to be 
expected. 

CLIFFORD DYvMENT 


THE REGIONAL NOVEL 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By P. H. 
Newby. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
By Beatrice Curtis Brown. Barker. 
6s. each. 

These two volumes fully maintain the high 
standard of the English Novelists series. Its 
purpose has been defined as to introduce and 
to sum up, and with Maria Edgeworth it 
will generally be a case of introduction. She 
has long been little more than a name, with 
one novel attached to it. Mr. Newby brings 
the authoress and her fascinating family very 
palpably to life. He displays the pioneer 
quality of her work in extending the terri- 
tory of fiction: it was she who launched the 
regional novel, began the literary explora- 
tion of child psychology and allowed 
women characters to take a serious interest 
in public affairs. And he persuades the 
reader that she is more than a milestone 
and an influence—that, for all her 
moral purpose, she would be interesting 
to sample, 

The case of Trollope (who also thought 
moral instruction the object of novel- 
writing) is different. His popularity revived 
after the usual slump and to-day he needs 
no prospectus to attract readers, Miss 
Curtis Brown is accordingly free to concen- 
trate on a critical study of his achievement. 
Nevertheless, she too performs some service 
of introduction, for the popularity of the 
Barsetshire novels has left his other books 
in the shade, What she has to say of them, 
and particularly of the political novels, 
should help to win new readers. 

Miss Curtis Brown's discussion is excel- 
lent, but surely she need not have denied us 
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the benefit of all biographical material. No 
doubt it is to be found elsewhere, but so is 
the background of social history to which 
she devotes seventeen not very impressive 


es. 
pag VIVIAN OGILVIE 


THE BRITISH POLITICAL TRA- 
DITION: Vol. I, The Debate on the 
American Revolution, 1761-1783, 
edited by Max Beloff; Vol. II, The 


Debate on the French Revolution,’ 


1789-1800, edited by Alfred Cobban’ 

Kaye. 125. 6d. each. | 
The first two volumes in this new series o: 
documentary anthologies augur well for its 
success. [ts purpose is “‘to present from 
sources of the most varied kind, books, 
pamphlets, speeches, letters, newspapers, a 


selection of original material illustrating . 


the different facets of Englishmen’s discus- 
sion of politics." Mr. Beloff presents both 
sides of the great debate about the British 


Government's claim to tax the American . 


colonies; Dr. Cobban the more diffuse and 
hysterical debate about the French Revolu- 
tion as it influenced British thought. Each 
volume is prefaced by an admirable editorial 
essay on its theme. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
COLONIES. By W. R. Crocker. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. À 

“What I am concerned with," writes the 

author, “is the right attitude of mind in the 

Metropolitan Powers to the dissident 

movements now growing apace in their 

respective colonies.” To this end he makes a 

detailed study of recent developments in 

French North Africa, Madagascar and 

British West and East Africa, and draws 

certain lessons from the experience of India. 

He insists that the essence of colonial 

grievance and of the agitation affecting all 

colonial Powers is not economic but 
political, and must be viewed as part of the 

"minority problem.” A timely, stimulating 

book, thoughtfully but lightly written. 


TWO MOUNTAINS AND A RIVER. 
By H. W. Tilman. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. | 215. 

Mr. Tilman, who led the 1938 Everest 


- 
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expedition, returned to the Himalayas in 
1947. T'wo peaks were on his programme— 
Rakaposhi, in the Karakoram, which he 
attempted with a party .of Swiss climbers, 
and Muztagh Ata, in Chinese Turkestan, 
for which he once more had Eric Shipton 
(then consul in Kashgar) as companion. 
Both attempts failed, without any apparent 
detriment to Mr. Tilman's temper or to his 
narrative, which gives a vivid and humorous 
account of mountain journeys from Oilgit 
over the Karakoram to Turkestan, then 
back to India over the Hindu Kush, after 
a long detour forced upon him by Afghan 
officials, who caught him visaless, taking a 
short cut across Afghanistan. 


THE MARINES WERE THERE. By 
- Bruce Lockhart. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

A disarming introduction makes clear that 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart's book is not a 


history, but a narrative of the chief exploits . 


of the Marines during the Second World 
War. Previously he had “only the vaguest 
idea of what the functions of a Marine were." 
This partly but not altogether meets the 
criticism that.events are, recorded in rather 
piecemeal fashion, that the tradition and 
training of the “Jollies” is only lightly 
sketched, and that even high-lights of action 
lack the sharp clarity of verbatim order 
and combat report. Nevertheless from 
Norway to Arakan the spirit of the Corps 
shines through. 


HAYDN. By Rosemary. Hughes. 
Dent. 75. 6d. 
"This latest addition to the Master Musicians 
Series fills a serious gap. Apart from 
Geiringer's book there has been no up-to- 
date study of Haydn in English. Miss 
Hughes's excellent biography depicts the 
composer's character and environment in 
‘an easy and vivid narrative. Her chapters on 
the music do not attempt a detailed study of 
verything attributed to Haydn, which 
would' be impossible in the space, but con- 
tain a general survey of his work and an 
analysis of his style illustrated with ample 
musical examples. Her discussion of the 
reaction of Haydn and Mozart upon one 
another, and the distinction she draws 
between their masterpieces are in the best 
tradition of criticism. 


‘Cannot fail to be a 
worthy addition to the 
literature of war’ writes 
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FIRST VIEW. Stories of Children. 

Selected by G. F. Green. Faber. 

10s. 6d. 
In this selection of thirteen stories by well- 
known writers Mr. Green aims at depicting 
the gradation of experiences which mark 
childhood's development. We are not 
necessarily givcn the result of their impact 
on the child but, rather, how he views the 
experiences while he yet uses intuition 
rather than reason. In the opening story, 
E. M. Forster’s The Celestial Omnibus, the 
child walks into a world of the imagination: 
events here are as satisfying and inevitable 
as those in a good dream. A better example 
than James Joyce’s Araby of the awareness 
of first love might have been chosen. 
Graham Greene’s The Basement Room, D. H. 
Lawrence’s The Rocking Horse Winner and 
Walter de la Mare's -The Ideal Craftsman 
show a child’s first realization of adults’ 
problems, his taking on and rejection of 


, responsibility for them. A story by Denton ` 


Welch (to whose memory the book is 


dedicated) has cruelty for its theme; others. 


illustrate fear, frustration, death, crime, 
religion, adolescent uncertainty. 











;. Recollections ; 
| Of the Gala 
NICHOLAS MOORE 


A new volume of poems by the 
author of The Glass Tower, which 
won for Mr. Moore the **Contem- 
porary Poetry's '' Patrons Prize, 1945 
(judged that year by W. H. Auden) 
and '' Poetry Chicago's'' Harriet 
Monroe Memorial Prize in 1947. 
Ts. 6d. net 


The Palisades 
of Fear 


RONALD BOTTRALL 


tt 'Tho reader . . . will be rewarded 
with many flashes of unusual imagery h 
and some very pkasing songs.’’— : 
Manchester Evening News. 

** A very impressive writer Indeed.’’ 

— 1 ribune. 6s. net 
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‘A VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD. 


By Denton Welch. Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 
A posthumous novel about the road acci- 
dent, and the long illness following it, 
which crippled the author at the age of 
eighteen and caused his death at thirty-one. 
His frankly subjective approach produces a 
certain monotony towards the end, yet in 
the main provides the book's strength. 
Himself aware of the possible distortion of 
the sick, he yet shows insight into human 
motivation sharpened by heightened sensi- 


m 


bility; doctors, nurses, patients are vividly, , 


even uncomfortably, revealed through the 


very effect they had on this gifted. and. J 


extremely sensitive observer. 


THE CHILD AT SCHOOL. By 

J. H. Newsom. Pelican Books. 1s. 6d. 
The Director of Education for Hertfordshire 
gives a lively and penetrating analysis of 
the problems that beset the modern English 
parent with children of school age. He 
outlines the broadened basis on which the 
British educational system now rests, and 
describes the provision made. by local 
authorities for children between five and 
eighteen. He explains the general content 
of the education provided at each stage of 
the child’s development, and gives examples 
of the work produced by schools in his own 
county. He emphasizes the need for co-ope- 
ration between parent and teacher. 


DESIGN FOR LIVING. By Peter 
Thorneycroft. "Forum | Books," 
Falcon Press. 5s. l 

This political party-polemic about the right 
economic policy for post-war Britain makes 
lively reading and contains a host of 
shrewd pokes, intelligent criticisms and 
sensibly constructive proposals. It is by one 
of the younger and more radical Conserva- 
tives, and is very well written. In his insist- 
ence on equating Socialism with Commun- 
ism he over-simplifies his task. 
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THE REAL ENEMY 


T is one of the basic facts of the modern world that there 

can be no war between any of the English-speaking nations, 

because they know one another well enough to be sure that 
disputes between them can be settled peacefully. The under- 
standing between the United States and Canada is such that 
their long common frontier is left completely unfortified. If it 
is admitted that understanding averts wars, does it not follow 
that organization to promote understanding is as important as, 
armies and navies and air forces? How many hundreds of 
millions of pounds could we not save yearly if there were a ` 
similar understanding between all civilized peoples? 

Yet there are publicists in this country who do not hesitate 
to denounce the expenditure of any public money devoted to 
this end. If they were critical of methods adopted, and suggested 
better methods, that would be reasonable and helpful. But to 
denounce any and every organized effort in this direction seems 
to me no more sensible than to denounce any and every 
expenditure on armaments. In this destructive mood those who 
would abolish such organizations as the British Council, the 
Arts Council, the Travel Association, and the Festival of Britain 
and the National Theatre project, might as reasonably add: 
Abolish the Air Force. If they admit that understanding is 
desirable, would it not be more profitable to define the task 
which a modern State should accept to promote it, and consider 
how that task can be performed? 

Such confused ériticism may arise from many causes. It may 
arise from a healthy dislike of propaganda, and failure to see 
that the wrong kind of propaganda will flourish if knowledge 
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is not there to defeat it. It may arise also from sheer indifference 
to things of the mind, or active hostility to them. It is indeed 
because there are in the modern world so many forces actively 
hostile to real culture that resistance is imperative if barbarism 
is to be staved off. The danger of a devastating Philistinism is 
graver in the twentieth century than at any time since the Dark 
Ages. Our enemies in the World War realized the potency of 
the mind, and endeavoured to poison it. That kind of devil can 
only be exorcised by a superior spiritual force, which resides in 
truth, and 1s the only basis of real culture. I admit that behind 
the facade of what masquerades as culture speciousness and 
hypocrisy may shelter. But how absurd to be afraid of genuine 
culture because it has false friends who pay it lip-service. 
Ought we not to give all the encouragement we can to those 
who are disinterestedly striving to express what is significant in 
the modern world? | 

The chief enemy is ignorance. Statesmen try to counter 
it at home by education; internationally, they have a still 
longer way to go in promoting that kind of knowledge which 
leads to understanding of other peoples. As statesmen they 
must be concerned about this, since they want to avert wars 
and promote international trade. Propaganda, in the debased 
sense of the term, offers no remedy; at the best, it is a short-term 
method, having no object but to defeat an enemy or promote 


some near political object. In the long run it is worse than | 


useless, providing no real basis for understanding. 

For the promotion of truth there is no short cut. The way is 
necessarily slow and arduous. To teach languages is useful, for 
it offers the learner a key with which he can open for himself 
the way into a foreign literature. If we are seeking to promote 
truth objectively, eliminaüng our own prejudice, it is clearly 
best to start from what is certain. We may begin with history, 
and history as reflected in past literature is more authentic even 
than the record of the historian. The character ofa nation is 
faithfully mirrored in its literature, its architecture, its paintings, 
its music; these give unmistakable clues. It 1s expressed also 
in its political and legal institutions, which can be objectively 
studied, and in social services built up from generation to 
generation. Contemporary literature and art are a reliable 
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reflection of the present phase of a nation’s mind; the tradition 
which we have seen growing in the past is continued in the 
conscious expression of its life to-day. If we can induce foreigners ` 
_to read our literature, past and present, we may or may not 
show them what they will like, but we cannot fail to show 
what we are. And that is precisely what is wanted. Yes, in 
spite of our faults—which may not all be as bad as they seem. 
We do not desire to get rid of nationalism in the better sense 
of the term. I do not want an American to cease to be an 
American or a Frenchman a Frenchman, and I should think 
it regrettable if a Spaniard lost his Spanish characteristics, or a 
Dane or a Swede or a Fin became simply a European or a 
Westerner. I am sure that Brazil or Argentina or Uruguay have 
much to offer that I should be the richer for knowing; and travel 
is to me fascinating not merely because it takes me to strange 
places, but because it introduces me to people who have 
inherited- experiences that I would like to understand. Each 
nation has an individuality. It is this that we need to study. 
An abbreviated language like Basic English may have its 
uses—if we want simply to find our way about a hotel, a railway 
station, or a bank. But it will not take us far in communicating 
character. It is in literature written to take the exact impress of 
the state of mind of the writer and designed to communicate it 
to others that we shall find the key to understanding. And 
similarly with any works of art that are sincerely done. To enable 
others to study our literature and art 1s never propaganda, for 
the arts cannot lie. They show themselves for what they are, 
and the beholder can judge for himself. And that is why, in the 
long-range interest of understanding between nations, it 1s well 
to start on safe ground by teaching language, and with it 
literature and its background of art and life. 
THe EDITOR 


THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A NEW MEMBER 
By Epwarp Hears, M.P. 


T the entrance to the House of Commons I was stopped 
A the police constable on duty. 

“A new member, sir?" 

“Yes,” I replied. 

*Your name and constituency, sir?" I told him. 

“Ah, yes," he said—in a way which led one to feel that he 
was already well acquainted with those details. "Welcome to 
Westminster." It was a pleasant start. 

Inside the building some six hundred and twenty members 
of the new House of Commons were busy assembling. Old 
members were greeting each other in the lobbies and the 
corridors, stopping for a word or two about someone defeated 
at the polls who had not come back and then, with a wave to 
an opponent, moving off to be introduced to new members. 
Some of the newcomers were being taken on a tour of the 
buildings; others were getting practical advice on how to avoid 
the more immediate pitfalls of Parliamentary life. It was all 
very friendly. 

Indeed the House of Gommons is a very friendly place. The 
new member quickly finds that bitter political battles are 
fought in the debating chamber, but outside it these differences 
largely disappear and personal enmities are few. Anyone in the 
House for the first time has much to learn, but everyone, friend 
and foe alike, tries to make it easy for him. In this congenial 
atmosphere any apprehensions we may have had that day 
vanished and with a sense of excitement we went into the 
chamber for our first parliamentary occasion, the election of 
the Speaker. 

The House was full for this traditional ceremony. Many 
members had taken the precaution of reserving their seat by 
placing a small card with their name on it where they wished 
to sit. The Speaker of the last Parliament was proposed and 
seconded by a member from each side of the House. He gave 
his views of the Speaker’s duties and was unanimously elected, 
but when his sponsors went to lead him to the chair he at first 
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resisted them, showing how unworthy of the honour he con- 
sidered himself. It was a pleasant little reminder of the tradition 
of the House. 

The full splendour of State ceremonial was seen a few days 
later when the King opened the new Parliament. It was an 
unforgettable spectacle, full of light and colour. It seemed 
perhaps a trifle incongruous that in the midst of so much 
mediæval pageantry the King’s speech, which he read out, 
should deal prosaically with many mundane matters. But in 
modern Britain the King’s speech is written by the Government 
of the day. It embodies the Government’s policy and it was 
that policy which the House of Commons debated for a week 
after the King’s speech. 

This debate on the address of thanks to the King for his 
. speech—the grand inquest on the nation, as it is sometimes 
called—gave new members their first opportunity of watching 
the House in action and of hearing foremost members of the 
Government and of the Opposition. Since then there have been 
a number of important debates, including that on the Budget. 
These have provided an interesting study in methods of speaking. 
and it has been fascinating to watch the interplay of per- 
sonalities. The natural excitement of these occasions has been 
heightened by the small majority separating the two sides of 
the House and by the uncertainty of the results of the divisions. 

For big debates the House is always full. At other times, 
when only those members particularly interested in the subject 
are present, the benches appear sparsely occupied. Good work 
is being done, however, dull and dreary though it may seem. 
Yet many visitors from constituencies, as they look down from 
the galleries, find it difficult to understand what their Members 
of Parliament are doing away from the chamber. Well, there 
are many things which have to be done. There are party com- 
mittee meetings to attend, visitors to be looked after, reports 
to be read, speeches to be prepared and a mass of correspondence 
to be answered. 

The number of letters each. Member of Parliament receives 
daily varies. It certainly makes an impression on a new member 
and he usually employs a secretary part-time to help him with 
it. The normal post-bag contains one or two effusive letters from 
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cranks; a number of requests for help in remedying injustices 
which have to be taken up direct with the Minister of the 
Department concerned; and a few, often the most interesting, 
expressing the views of constituents on current political issues. 
Members have to carry on this part of their work in conditions 
which are not good. Many sit in corridors dictating to their 
secretaries. Proper office accommodation is badly needed. 

A Member of Parliament who has a politically minded 
constituency, especially if it 1s near London, receives a constant 
stream of requests from his constituents, of all parties, for 
tickets to get into a gallery to listen to a debate for a few hours. 
lhis enthusiasm amongst the British public to see the House 
of Commons at work is greater to-day than it has ever been. It 
is a striking demonstration of the vitality of our democracy. 
Lobbying of members is not carried on to the same degree that 
it js in some other countries. Mass lobbying gives the impression 
of wasting a large amount of time and causing widespread 
irritation. Individual visits from one's constituents about 
particular problems are a different matter entirely. 

These personal problems which constituents bring to their 
members cover a very wide field. Many require detailed 
examination. Those referred to Ministers always receive most 
careful consideration and the member receives a reply signed 
by the Minister himself. The member can also ask a Minister 
a question in the House about a constituent's problem, in which 
case the Minister's reply receives due publicity. But there are 
some problems, especialy those concerned with housing 
accommodation, which make a new member feel quite helpless. - 
He tries every possible solution but the problem remains. 

Question time takes up the first hour of each afternoon of the 
first four days of the week in the House of Commons. Two days’ 
notice of a question must be given to the Minister, but verbal 
supplementary questions can be put, after the Minister's reply. 
It is a testing time for the Ministers because it is a speedy way 
of finding out how much a Minister or his deputy knows about 
his department. Reputations are slowly made but quickly lost 
on these occasions. Putting a question in such a way as to elicit 
the required answer is a highly skilled art and one which it 
takes a new member some time to acquire. 
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Squalls blow up quickly at question time and ju$f as suddenly 
die down again. A Minister's reply provokes indignation; in a 
moment members of both sides are on their feet with supple- 
mentaries and points of order. Then it is that the submission 
of the whole House to Mr. Speaker becomes most marked. He 
keeps the matter within bounds and the process of democratic 
discussion continues. 

One of the most important things a new member has to do is 
to decide when to make his maiden speech. Many in this 
Parliament have already done so. Others have waited to get 
the feel of the House, or for a subject in which they specialize. 
The member has to catch the Speaker's eye, but if he 1s successful 
he will make his first speech without interruption. In return he 
is expected to be non-controversial, and it is customary for the 
next speaker to congratulate him on his performance. With 
these advantages to help him the maiden speaker tries to choose 
his moment wisely; but in this Parliament there have been so 
many to be fitted into the debates that some members have 
already been disappointed several times. 

The new Member of Parliament in this House of Commons 
has had to reorganize a considerable part of his daily life. He 
has to live in London. Because of the Government’s small 
majority he has to spend the greater part of the day after lunch 
until at least ten p.m. in the House. That means that he can 
give only limited time to his profession or his business. He finds 
an increasing amount of correspondence to deal with, and many 
other calls on his time. He has to strike a balance between the 
hours he spends reading and studying political problems and 
the hours he devotes to the personal welfare problems of his 
constituents. 

But the new member can now find his way about the House. 
He knows it is a friendly and a very human place. He has his 
seat on its benches—and to anyone who has been a member of 
the Oxford or Cambridge Union, coming to those benches is 
like coming back home—and he is beginning to recognize its 
moods, He leads a full, interesting, even exciting life. But at 
the end of a wearying day he sometimes hears with pleasure 
the cry which spells relief go echoing round the buildings, the 
cry of “Who goes home?" 





IN THE 1930's 
THE POETS OF MY GENERATION. 1. 
By STEPHEN SPENDER 


N 1929, when I was twenty, books by Edmund Blunden, 
ws Williamson, Robert Graves and others, describing 

their experiences in the First World War, seemed revelations 
of some secret life, divided from me by a barrier of ten years, in 
which an older generation had participated. 

To-day, the events of the 1930's, in which my generation took 
part, seem as remote to a younger generation as those of the 
First World War were to me. In fact, the barrier dividing a 
new generation from mine is even greater, consisting not just 
of ten years of peace, but of several years of war and post-war 
chaos. The 1930’s seem as shut off and far away as 1870. 

The Western Front seemed to me a stage set of trenches and 
mud and No Man's Land and blasted trees. But the 1930's 
present no such clear and definite picture to the minds of the 
young to-day. They seem little except the abstract idea of a 
literary movement of writers inclined towards social realism 
and a fashionable communism. 

It is easy to describe literary movements and tendencies. 
Nothing is more difficult, though, than to explain how an 
intellectual movement is not just an idea which has come into, 
some person’s head for no particular reason and spread to 
other heads with the same arbitrariness as fashions in women’s 
dress. 

Perhaps even more than the “war poetry” of writers like 
Wilfrid Owen and Siegfried Sassoon, the socially conscious 
poetry of the 1930's arose out of the awareness of the poets 
that they were living within a particular situation. 


* a * x * 


Consider this and in our time 

As the hawk sees it or the helmeted airman. 
The clouds rift suddenly-—look there 

At cigarette-end smouldering on a border. . . . 


wrote W. H. Auden in 1930. The smouldering cigarette-end 
symbolizes the time fuse of a bomb waiting to blow up the 
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` whole of middle class garden-party-going society: 4 doom which 
Auden then proceeds to sketch in broad strokes inspired with a 
- sombre youthful malice: 





Seekers after happiness, all who follow 
The convolutions of your simple wish, 
It is later than you think, x s 

At the outset of the 1930’s, the attitude of a young writer 
like Auden was a detached contemplation of disaster. The poet 
wrote of "the handsome and diseased youngsters" in “‘this 
England of ours where nobody is well" This attitude was 
studiously non-political. Things were coming to an end, and 
the poet regarded the decline of the West with utter detach- 
ment. He did not side either with the old order or with the 
revolutionary forces throwing it over. He simply regarded the 
human catastrophic scene with a faintly pleasurable objectivity 
"as the hawk sees it or the helmeted airman." 

This vision of a calamitous history outside the lives of percep- 
tive, sensitive individuals was a survival of the 1920's. The great 
change which characterized the 1930’s was an entirely new 
element in poetry. This was an appeal: the appeal of the 
unemployed of the Slump of 1930—Hear us! The appeal of the 
Jews and other victims of Fascism after 1933—Speak for us! 
This entered into the poetry of the 1930’s, not only in England 
but also in other countries. Here there is certainly a parallel 
with the voices of the poor, the aspiring and the protesting in 
the poetry of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Burns, Shelley and 
Byron. 

Considering it simply in its effects on literature, the appeal 
was a renewal of social hope in poetry. For the final comment 
on society in the 1920’s seemed to be contained in the abandon- 
ment of all hope for Western Civilization, in Eliot's The Waste 
Land : 


Falling towers 

Jerusalem Athens Alexandria 
Vienna London 
Unreal. 


To admit that there were oppressed as well as oppressors, 
victims as well as torturers, was to abandon the attitude of 
complete detachment from a Western decline which was taking 
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place like a Catastrophe of nature. It was to become involved. 
It was like saying that twelve just men had been found in Sodom, 
and the poets had to bear witness to their existence in order 
that the city might be saved. It was to divide society into two 
camps, of the righteous and civilized and democratic, and the 
evil-doing and barbarous and tyrannicYlt was to answer The 
Waste Land with hope for civilization. This insistence on Hope 
(which inspired André Malraux with the title of a novel) arose 
from events which demanded that men should confront Fascism, 
unemployment and war with hope, so long as it was possible 
to do so. But an attitude which was real, just as the events 
themselves were real, became in literature a movement, to-day 
dismissed as though it was never other than the whim of a group 
of writers. The fact is, though, that it is not literary movements 
but events which alter. New events require new attitudes, 
which are reflected in literature as movements." 


* * * * * 


Historic situations in which poetry becomes activist and 
political are comparatively rare, and perhaps they are dangerous 
to poetry. Their rarity is demonstrated by their opposite: 
situations in which poetry is not concerned with social change. 

¢When a ruling aristocracy appear to be the highest point of an 
age of enlightenment (as in the eighteenth century, or in the 
Elizabethan period), then poetry expresses the accepted values . 
of the epoch. During periods of war, the voices of poets are 
drowned by propaganda and the obsessive methods of power. 
The poetic conscience only becomes political on occasions when 
it seems that civilized individuals acting as individuals could, 
if they had the mind, save their civilization by defending or 
transforming it. At such times (the time of Milton, or the 
English Romantics, or the "Thirties), the poets feel, as it were, 
pressed by a historic necessity to attempt to persuade their 
contemporaries to achieve the miracle of acting before it is 
too late. Such historic situations are very rare, and it may be 
that they will never arise in the new age of domination of the 
world by armaments which we now appear to have entered. 

A A blood-transfusion of public hope into poetry is as dangerous 
in some ways as it may be beneficial in others. When poetry, 
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+ instead of creating its own interior reality within the ideal 
worlds of separate poems, borrows a social or religious faith or ` 
philosophy from the world of actuality, it makes its interior 
truth dependent to some extent on the truth of external things. 
Its credentials are likely to be challenged by the ordinary tests 
which we apply to external truths. Thus Wordsworth's and 
Shelley's philosophies can be discussed apart from their poetry, 
and to some extent the truth of their poetry is felt to be depen- 
dent on the truth of their pantheistic and revolutionary ideas. 

v The poets of the 1930’s in some of their writing made their 
poetry dependent on the power of humanistic forces to save the 
world from tyranny and war. With the failure of the demo- 
cracies to achieve this, the situation in which it was possible to 
write such a poetry no longer existed, and therefore the poetry 
itself remains attached to the circumstances from which it arose. 


* * * * * 


Yet the young poets who left Oxford and Cambridge round 
about 1930 sailed bravely and even gaily into a world of 
industrial depression, political tyranny and threatening war. 
Around a few literary editors and critics there grew anthologies 
and reviews, usually incorporating “New” in their titles: New 
Signatures, New Writing, New Country, New Verse—to name only 
a few. Michael Roberts, John Lehmann and Geoffrey Grigson 
were the outstanding editors (all of them poets themselves, 
incidentally) who launched the movement which was so self- 
consciously an innovation. À movement in the theatre, spon- 
sored by Rupert Doone, produced the jazzy, satirical, spasmodi- 
cally poetic, plays of Auden and Isherwood. 

So much activity, at first welcomed by an older generation 
as a new dawn, whose pinkish colouring was almost inevitable, 
soon incurred some of the odium attaching to a “racket.” The 
writers of an older, purist, anti-political generation regarded 
the new writers as careless and shoddy in style, betraying often 
the highest standards of esthetic detachment by allowing 
political motives to intrude into creative writing. Such criticism 
was partly just, partly ill-considered. It was true that writers 
like E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf of an older generation, 
Evelyn Waugh, Aldous Huxley, Raymond Mortimer, David 
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Garnett:and Cyril Connolly of a slightly younger one, had a  ; 
purity of style which no succeeding writers in this century have 
achieved. There has been a real decline in stylistic aims since 
1930, and the charm of those older writers has hardly ever been 
recaptured in the brilliant, violent, passionate writing which 
has followed. 
t was unfair though to accuse the young writers—as Virginia 
Puen did in her Letter to A Young Poet, published in the early 
1930’s—of not caring about the great achievements of a past 
tradition: and, worse than unfair, it was unintelligent to 
reproach them for caring about unemployment, social justice 
and world peace, and trying to make these preoccupations their 
inspiration. If they were regarded as going about and acting in 
"gangs," this was due more to their being associated together 
in the minds of editors and journalists than in their own. A good 
example of this is the grouping together of Auden, Day Lewis 
and myself, who were regarded as inseparable colleagues. In 
point of fact, Auden, Day Lewis and I were never together for 
one moment during the whole of the 1930’s, and a meeting of 
the three of us did not take place until September, 1949, when. 
we happened all three to attend the meeting of the PEN Club 
at Venice. 

Nevertheless, the poets of the 1930’s did have much in 
common. They came under the same influences, reacted to 
similar circumstances, supported the same causes, and it was a 
shared relationship to events which made them into a move- 
ment. They were writing in the shadow of one poem—Eliot’s - 
The Waste Land—which had profoundly challenged their whole 
generation, and they were dominated by one writer of quite 
outstanding talent—W. H. Auden. 


[The second in this series of articles by Stephen Spender will be 
published next month.] 
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THE VILLAGE AND THE WORLD 
By C.. M. WoonpHOoUsE 


OU have to be a good neighbour if you live in an English 

country village. You have to be what Aristotle called a 

politikon zóon: not a political animal, as the phrase is so 
often mistranslated, but an animal suited to living in a com- 
munity. It is much the same whether your village is in the 
furthest wilds or in the Home Counties, within striking distance 
of London, though the cohesion of a community admittedly 
grows less as you move nearer the capital. In a town you may 
not even know the name of your next-door neighbour, whereas 
in a village to keep yourself to yourself may lead to the direst 
consequences— suspicion of being a murderer, even, or a spy, 
or a clandestine author. But nothing is more instructive than to 


. livein one of those marginal, intermediate communities between 


the two extremes, such as a large, long-established village on a 
main artery of communication. Here is a new field for anthro- 
pology, or for a latter-day Aristotle to brush up his social and - 
political theory. 

The sort of village I have in mind is between diy and forty 
miles out of London, where once it would have been a day's 
journey to town, undertaken perhaps once or twice a year, 
and where now the population is sharply divided into those 
who travel daily by train to work in London (the “commuters,” 
as the Americans call them) and those who bave never given 
up the village way of life. There are farmers here whose families 
have worked the same farms for three or four centuries, and 
there are prosperous City men to whom the village is no more 
than a dormitory. The main street is now part of an arterial 
highway, perpetually rumbling with buses and lorries; but a 
quarter of a mile off it the lanes are sunken tracks, too narrow 
almost for carts to pass each other, and worn down below the 
level of the neighbouring fields by centuries of use. 

Entertainment is a fair yardstick of the quality of a com- 
munity. Here there is no cinema; but once a week a travelling 
film-show comes to the village hall, and the films shown betray 
their date unmistakably, being often so cut and mended that 
the main feature of the programme might be taken for a trailer 
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advertising the following week. What 1s perhaps more significant 
is that soon there may not even be this amenity, for the village 
is also near enough to London to enjoy television. This luxury 
is still new and unassimilated, but one can already guess that 
a social revolution is coming with it. 

It is not only a matter of the social distribution of television- 
sets, though that is surprising enough. Many of the cheapest 
council cottages have the distinctive H-shaped aerial on their 
chimney-tops; and it is said that the local fishmonger gave each 
of his three sons a luxurious television-set as a Christmas present 
last year. There are other illuminating examples in our village 
of what economists call the redistribution of national income. 
But what is more interesting perhaps is the effect of the new 
luxury on the social habits of the community. Television may 
well make good neighbours, up to a point. T'wo or three families 
can gather round the same set, just as they used to gather round 
the same fireside during the war to economise light and fuel. 
But how are the larger associations of village life to survive the 
rivalry of television's sophisticated charms? 

The question is rhetorical, as anyone will recognize who has 
shared the experience of helping to organize any of those pur- 
poseful societies, clubs, institutes or other gatherings which 
once enlivened the monotony of rural evenings. The public 
house is secure in the attraction of beer and darts—and perhaps 
one day, should these fail, of communal television. But any - 
group that sets before itself (1n its own estimation, right or wrong) 
a higher purpose, seems now to have little chance against such 
rivalry. ; 

My own contribution to the neighbourliness of the com- 
munity, for example, is concerned—not to be so indiscreetly 
precise as to invite identification—with the promotion of 
interest in certain aspects of foreign affairs. Anyone used to 
village life anywhere in the world knows that what is foreign 
is not simply a matter of national boundaries: the man from 
the next county, or even nearer, may be a foreigner. My 
favourite instance of this resolute local patriotism occurred in 
a village in the Greek mountains during the war, when my 
command of Greek was sufficient to convince an old lady in 
one village that I was a native of the next-door village, twenty 
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minutes' walk away; and as soon as she was convinced that my 
story was true, she remarked: “Ah, I knew you were a foreigner 
from your accent!" With variations only of degree, that might 
have happened anywhere. So the task of provoking interest in 
affairs that are foreign in a still wider sense might be expected 
to be difficult at the best of times. Even during the General 
Election last February it took the massive intervention of Mr. 
Churchill to make foreign policy an issue. But against the daily 
competition of television, the task of drawing people from their 
firesides to the village hall, for this or any similarly high- 
minded and instructive purpose, becomes almost insuperable, 

Almost, but not quite. There is always a steadfast remnant 
of the faithful, undeterred by the foul weather that keeps people 
at home or the fine weather that keeps them out of doors, 
unseduced by, the glossier attractions of the new amenities, to 
whom starvation in China or conflict in Kashmir, swaying 
fortunes at Lake Success, conventions on genocide or charters 
of human rights, are all just as real as the long-debated problem 
of another street-lamp opposite the village school or the need 
for a daily bus-service to the county-town. They gather month 
after month, the faithful believers in foreign affairs, always 
about the same number, greeting every speaker with smiles of 
rapt attention, apologizing for not being more numerous, 
silently pondering the indispensable questions—for it would be 
insulting to have no questions to ask at the end of the talk— 
formally explaining at the end of each meeting that it is not 
their custom to make formal speeches of thanks at the end of 
. each meeting, but. . . . Then a silver collection, a little casual 
chatter, and dispersal into the night, fortified by new knowledge 
about distant peoples living under the same silent stars. 

The most interesting thing about this regular audience, 
which I face about once a month, is that it is drawn mainly 
from the older part of the village—old in years and old in rooted 
tradition. They are the people who have always lived and 
worked in their village, as their families always have and always 
will. The '*'daily-breaders," as they call the professional men 
' who “commute” daily to London, are seldom represented at all: 
it may be because they can afford television. The effect is as if 
the rhythm of the great world abroad were in some subtle 
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harmony with the microcosm of village life—a harmony not 
to be shared by the intermediate world of second-hand 
experience which lies between the greatest and the smallest 
extremes of society. There is something specially encouraging 
in this, if it be so; for the life of the one part of the community 
is rooted, permanent and everlasting, while that of the other is 
transient and fugitive. The village will always be there; the 
commuters’ train-service may not. It may have been wrong 
after all, then, to call that audience a remnant; it should rather 
be called a nucleus. For a remnant is a survival of the past. A 
nucleus contains within itself the promise of the future. 


THEATRE—AT STRATFORD 


By Ivor Brown 


HE visitor to Stratford-upon-Avon this year will not get 
the usual quantity of plays. There are only to be five 
productions, so that the weekly repertory will offer but 
five opportunities to see a different play instead of the usual 
seven or eight..And even that quota will not be fully on view 
until July, when John Gielgud as “vexed Lear" will round off 
a programme which includes Measure for Measure, Henry VIII, 
Julius Cesar, Much Ado About Nothing and King Lear. But if 
quantity is to seek, quality is not. Never in my experience has 
Stratford had a stronger company than that which includes 
John Gielgud, Anthony Quayle, Harry Andrews, Peggy 
Ashcroft, Gwen Frangcon-Davies, Rosalind Atkinson and the 
very young Barbara Jefford. Nor do the leaders alone supply 
the excellence: the minor parts are being given distinction by 
arriving players well chosen and well directed. Any part played 
by Michael Gwynn always stands out as vivid and original. 
Anthony Quayle has collected what I believe is the largest 
company of trained actors ever seen at Stratford. This means 
that especial attention can be given to the crowd scenes, for 
which Shakespearean drama gives abundant scope. Crowd 
scenes can become tiresome if there is mere reliance on mass 
and noise. Collect a horde of untrained “supers” and turn 
them loose to murmur or roar “Rhubarb, Rhubarb,” which 
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was the convenient recipe for simulating vocal tumult on the 
stage, and the effect may be large, but it is not convincing. 
Crowds in real life are composed of individuals, different people 
with different characters, and if a stage crowd is made up with 
genuine actors instead of with anonymous “‘supers,”’ say soldiers 
from the local garrison or eager citizens of the town volunteering 
for the job, the result is likely to be far more persuasive. 

That is where Anthony Quayle, who directed ulius Cesar 
along with Michael Langham; who made a name.at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, is on strong ground. He has 
a crowd of eager young professionals who can take intelligent 
direction and so the crowd scenes at Stratford this year are 
notable. Peter Brook, who directed Measure for Measure, and 
lyrone Guthrie, who directed Henry VIII, have both a great 
flair for this kind of theatre. Brook wished especially to portray 
the bawdy heat and squalid licentiousness of Angelo's Vienna, 
and he has made the streets and bagnios of the city come luridly 
alive. Guthrie’s sweep of pageantry in. Tudor London 
surrounded a Holbein King Henry with a fine cavalcade of 
notables as well as with an urgent clamour of the commons. 

But it was in Julius Cesar that the crowd-work was con- 
spicuously brilliant. Of course the Forum scene always demands 
a great parade of mass-emotion, but in this case the mob is a 
fascinating assembly of distinctive individuals and it is note- 
worthy that players of rank, such as Miss Rosalind Atkinson, are 
important and unselfish members of it. On the first night there 
may have been some natural over-eagerness, so that Mr. 
Quayle's own finely rhetorical Antony was in danger of being 
submerged. But that was easily toned down and the result is 
such a skilful congregation of clamour, such a landscape of 
volatile passions, that I do not remember to have seen a 
production of Julius Cesar that was more plausible or more 
exciting. 

This Roman tragedy has been rather neglected on our stage 
of late years. It does suffer from some decline in tension after 
the Forum scene, and it has the possible disadvantage of 
containing three principal male parts; that should not be a 
handicap, where there is a good spirit of team-work, as t here is 


at Stratford, but it naturally leaves the determined "star" in 
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doubt as to which to choose. At one time the protagonist usually 
took Antony; then came a vogue for making Brutus the focus 
of attention: in this case Cassius has been dr Gielgud's very 
interesting choice. 

I have not counted the lines allotted to idi part by the 
author, but, at a guess, Cassius has the most. Yet the role is 
frequently under-cast. The resolute and rhetorical Antony has 
all the plums of the Forum scene and the hesitant Brutus, often 
described as a preparatory study of Hamlet, is the most sympa- 
thetic of the trio; his perplexed nobility is made most poignant 
as he sees his ideals and his fortunes crash together. The lean 
and hungry Cassius, a less exalted spirit than Brutus, is rarely 
selected by the principal player. 
^ But in this case Jobn Gielgud amply justifies his preference. 
For Cassius is a noble Roman with human limitations which 
should, well rendered, make him the most intimately drawn 
figure in the play. Brutus, presented with great dignity by 
Harry Andrews, is comparatively simple: his practical judgment 
of men and affairs is unequal to the desperately difficult situa- 
tion in which he, a natural philosopher rather than a military 
statesman, is trammelled. The reluctant murderer, killing for 
Rome's and duty's sake, goes to his doom with no flaw but his 
own excessive generosity to the unscrupulous Antony. Had he 
denied free speech and fair play to one who would certainly 
abuse the privilege all would have been well. He dies with the 
familiar tribute to "the noblest Roman of them all" well earned. 

But Cassius, also an idealist and far more acute in his sense 
of men and affairs, has his vices of suspicion, jealousy, and even 
dishonesty. He is a “perturbed spirit” on a lower moral level 
and for that reason an immensely interesting character. Gielgud 
brings out all the conflict of impulse in the unhappy man who 
sees the republican cause wrecked by the excessive altruism 
and high-mindedness of Brutus. All I can say of Gielgud’s 
performance is that it made me see the play, as well as the man, 
as I had not seen it before. The balance of the three roles was 
so well observed and maintained and the pathos of Cassius’ 
distracted mind was so strongly limned that my sympathies were 
held by him in a most moving way. 


* k % 
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Mr. Donald Wolfit has courageously added to his repertory 
Massinger's historic melodrama A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
(1625). The part of the villainous and properly thwarted snob, 
toady, and bully, Sir Giles Overreach, was once lifted to the 
heights by Edmund Kean. Kean’s final scenes, in which Sir 
Giles blusters, rages, and is finally overwhelmed with a seizure, 
were so tremendous that even the sophisticated Lord Byron 
fainted and had to be removed. Nobody was carried out of the 
theatre and ambulances were not standing ready when I saw 
Mr. Wolfit play the part at Richmond. (The place was most 
suitable since Kean spent his last years and was buried in 
" Richmond.) But his performance was extremely powerful and 
entirely gripped the whole audience. 

lhis raises the question of the susceptibility of audiences. 
Mrs. Siddons, like Kean, could throw her spectators and 
auditors into panic and collapse when she played a tremendous 
scene. Would we be so easily bowled over to-day? I think not. 
While I am most ready to admit that the great tragedians of 
that period had exceptional powers, I surmise that they were 
playing to people more accustomed to be absorbed in a theatrical 
display than we are nowadays. 

They went prepared to be “knocked all of a heap" and 
probably enjoyed the process. The modern cinema-fed audience, 
used to far more entertainment and also to ubiquitous criticism 
of entertainment, is tougher, more detached, more critical. 
Going to the theatre is les$ of an occasion. The contemporary 
audience, instead of giving the players a simple and whole- 
hearted participation, is more aloof. It asks to be shown: it 
suspends judgment. The public at Richmond were obviously 
held and even fascinated by Mr. Wolfit's able and vigorous 
histrionics. They did not appreciate his work the less because 
they did not fall to the floor and require tots of brandy to bring 
them round. l , 

* * * 


Few plays in recent times have divided the critics more than 
T. S. Eliots The Cocktail Party, a state of affairs which was 
probably very good for the box-office, since the play was thus 
helped to be a theme of general argument. The performance in 
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London at the New Theatre was very different from that given 
at the Edinburgh Festival by the company which recently 
registered a huge success with it in New York. The text had been 
a little altered and the performance very greatly changed— 
chiefly in the direction of making it more human and realistic. 

Rex Harrison, replacing Alec Guinness, was a much more 
ordinary medical man of the suave, successful Harley Street 
type. Consequently he dominated the situation less and made 
it a little hard to understand why people paid so much heed to 
him. But he made the piece more credible to me; it had ceased 
to be-the Mystery Play which Guinness had made it. Margaret 
Leighton was exquisitely rather than deeply appealing as the 
girl Celia, whom the intrusive psychiatrist condemns to 
martyrdom, while Ian Hunter and Alison Léggatt were much 
truer to life than the previous players. Here was a veritable 
picture of two middle-aged people facing the second half of 
their married life in mutual exasperation. 

This view: of the new production is not, I think, generally 
maintained; perhaps it depends on whether you regard the 
play as a misty poetical masterpiece of the intellectual mountain- 
tops or not. If you feel that The Cocktail Party is full of cryptic 
message, the first rendering, which went from Edinburgh to 
America, is the better because more unworldly: if you take the 
piece as a nearly realistic study of modern types and modern 
medicine, then the London presentation is the more per- 
suasive. 





“Wood Engraving 
By Jan GAASTRA 


BRIFISH CLIMBERS IN THE ALPS 
By Janet ADAM SMITH 


HE typical English climber in the 1880's arrived at 

Zermatt or Grindelwald with three or four suitcases and 

a purse comfortably full of golden sovereigns. He 
stayed at the Monte Rosa or the Riffel Alp (at Zermatt), or at 
the Bear (at Grindelwald). He would be met by his guide, the 
man with whom he had already climbed for three or four 
seasons, with whom he had established a real friendship. 
Together they would discuss their plan of campaign: and, 
given good weather, about twice a week during the month of 
holiday the pair would go off, employer and guide—with 
"possibly a porter also, to carry the gentleman's rucksack—to 
do the standard expeditions of the district: Monte Rosa, Dent 
Blanche, Dom, Weisshorn, Matterhorn, Jungfrau, Schreckhorn, 
Finsteraarhorn. On the *'ofi-days" the Englishman might 
scramble about with his Alpine Club friends on the Riffelhorn 
or Faulhorn, or go picnics with the ladies of the party to Findelen 
or the Wengern Alp. In the evening he would probably change 
into a smoking jacket: he might even take a turn on the ball- 
room floor. A faint air of the eighteenth-century English milord 
on his travels still hung about him. 

The typical English climber to-day arrives with all his 
luggage in one crampon-studded rucksack. He dumps some of 
its contents—spare shirt and shoes for travelling home—in the 
cheap inn or pension where he spends his first night, and fills : 
up the gaps with tins of food. He is off next day with his friends 
to the high hut from which they climb their first peak. They 
will traverse the peak, go down to another hut on the farther 
side, and so on, only descending to the valleys when the weather 
is hopeless, or when they need to collect more food. 

They have only a fortnight's holiday, and cannot afford to 
waste a minute. They have no guide: you can't do many climbs 
like the Matterhorn at £10 or the Dent Blanche at £8 when 
you are only allowed £35 of Swiss francs for all your holiday: 
but in any case the young British climber to-day can't afford 
it in any currency. Nor does he feel the lack of a guide. He has 
always been accustomed to climb alone with friends, from his 
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early days in the Lakes, the Coolins, or North Wales, He has 
been trained to take responsibilities; to make decisions about 
routes, and the right moment to turn back in bad weather; he 
knows everything about rope management and belaying. He ` 
has not had as many seasons in the Alps as he would have liked, 
because of the war, though the war may indeed have given him 
the chance to climb far afield—in the Canadian Rockies, where 
our mountain warfare divisions trained, and in Kashmir, where 
the Army and R.A.F. established rest camps for troops in 
India. His step-cutting is probably not as good as his rock- 
climbing; he may not. yet appreciate what Alpine weather 
is capable of. But he knows his limitations, he is sensible 
as well as enterprising, and he is certainly not going to let 
shortage of money keep him from the tops that so — his 
Alpine grandfathers. 

Of course these two portraits are crude and — ÁÁÓ 
Many of the earlier climbers were not particularly wealthy 
men: Whymper, of Matterhorn fame, was an engraver who was 
sent to the Alps to make some drawings for his employer. 
Many were exceptionally enterprising: the first guideless 
ascent of Mont Blanc was made by an English party in 1855; 
Mummery, the conqueror of the Grépon, made many of his 
brilliant climbs in the Chamonix Aiguilles in the company of 
friends only, Hastings, Collie and Slingsby. 

When standard routes had been established up the. major 
peaks, British climbers were assiduous in finding interesting 
alternatives—as Mummery and Penhall pioneered the Zmutt 
Ridge route on the Matterhorn, A. W. Moore the Brenva 
route on Mont Blanc, Stafford Anderson and G. P. Baker the 
Viereselgrat on the Dent Blanche. Nor did all British climbers 
confine themselves to the well-known centres. Whymper, 
Moore and Coolidge were active in opening up the Dauphiné, . 
the Mathews brothers explored the Tarentaise and Maurienne, 
Douglas Freshfield specialized in the Italian valleys, and 
Martin Conway spent a whole summer traversing the Alps 
from Monte Viso to the Tyrol. 

So, too, all the British climbers this summer will not be 
impoverished young men passing swiftly from hut to hut. 
There will be family parties at the Riffel Alp (and, of course, if 
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On the Brenva Ridge of 
Mont Blanc 





T.A.H Peacocke 


A difficult corner on the 
south face of Les Ecrins 
in the Dauphiné 


€. Douglas Milnes 








The Alpine Club Meet, 1948: (above) on the summit of the Finsteraarhorn . 
(below) at the Finsteraarhorn Hut—second from the left is ANDRE Rocn, thi 
famous Swiss climber, who led a rope during the Meet 
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On the north-east ridge 
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you can lay hands on a non-climbing relative’s allowance of 
Swiss francs, you may be able to afford a guided climb or two!). 
There will be some ascents of one climber with one guide; 
there may even be dancing in the evenings of off-days—but not, 
I think, in dinner-jackets. The last whiff of the milord has gone 
from the British climber. l 

But the two portraits do, all the same, point to important 
differences between the British climber of yesterday and of 
to-day. If to-day’s young man has no money to spend on guides, 
that is not only due to the pressure of outward circumstances, 
to his country’s decline from richness. It is because he is often 
a person who, fifty or seventy years ago, would not have been 
likely to climb in the Alps at all. Mountaineering began in this 
country as the sport of the professional classes—in the days 
when the professional classes were comfortably off. The 
founders of the Alpine Club were University professors, school- 
masters, lawyers, doctors, business managers and men of 
independent means. 

But in the last thirty years it has become a far more widely 
enjoyed sport.. The young people who rush every weekend to 
Wales, the Lakes and the Highlands, come from mills, factories 
and offices as well as University classrooms. All the generous 
spirits in the established clubs have welcomed these newcomers, 
and done what they can to give them practical help and 
training. There are centres in Wales and in the Cairngorms 
where péople can go to learn how to climb rock, how to 
manage the rope, how to find their way over mountains in mist, 
how to make a comfortable bivouac. ‘There are special courses 
arranged at the various club huts where experts lead parties of 
beginners. A new body, the British Mountaineering Council, 
has been formed, representative of all the climbing clubs, to 
encourage schemes whereby the experienced pass on their skill 
and knowledge to the newcomer. | 

What concerns us here, however, is that the same sort of 
thing is going on in the Alps. The Alpine Club has in recent 
years organized parties in which their members lead and 
instruct parties of young climbers who have shown themselves 
proficient on British hills, but are novices in the Alps. Two years 
ago, in that shocking season of 1948, these Alpine Club parties 
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managed to achieve such excellent expeditions as the traverse 
of the Eiger, and the Jungfrau by the Silberhorn, and in spite 
of the weather there were very few blank days. In their re- 
education since the war young British climbers have been im- 
mensely helped by the French and the Swiss. The organizers of 
the mountain training school at Chamonix have invited British 
Clubs to send members to join their advanced courses, and have 
given them splendid expeditions in the Mont Blanc massif. 
Students from Geneva joined up with Oxford mountaineers 
the first summer after the war; André Roch, the ace Swiss 
climber, has been a tower of strength at some of the Alpine 
Club meets. Swiss and French guides have been willing to 
instruct parties of six or eight Britons, who share the guide’s fee 
between them, and who can do quite enterprising climbs with 
their best men leading ropes behind the guide’s rope. This of 
course is much harder and more responsible work for the guide 
than taking one man only. 

Britons have never been able to acquire that easy familiarity 
with the Alps enjoyed by the Alpinists of Grenoble, Lyons, 
Geneva or Zurich, who can nip up something every weekend 
in the season. And the five seasons that our climbers lost between 
1940 and 1945, when quite a lot of activity went on among 
French and Swiss climbers, but the only Britons who crossed 
the Alps were the prisoners escaping from Italy, have made a 
real gap. But the new situation arising from these happenings, 
and from the increasing popularity of mountaineering, are 
being met: there is no need to doubt the quality of our present 
and future contribution to Alpine climbing. 

But what is that contribution? What indeed are the charac- 
teristics shared by our guided climbers of the eighties and our 
guideless climbers of to-day? Briefly, I should give the answer 
as enterprise, enjoyment and a sense of proportion. The British 
climber is adventurous enough, but he rarely forgets that we 
climb, after all, for pleasure. The British contribution to purely 
Alpine climbing has been less remarkable than it was two 
generations ago; not, I am sure, because the British climber 
has changed. It is rather because the great age of exploration 
and discovery in the Alps, in which he played such a part, has 
been followed by a period when Alpine history has been made 
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by expeditions that approach nearer and nearer to the limits 
of the possible—such as the ascents of the sheer north faces of 
the Eiger and the Dru. 

These are exploits that demand the degree of training and 
readiness that can only be achieved by climbers who are 
constantly within reach of the Alps. But in any case there are 
few Britons who would think them really worth while. The 
British climber faces all the reasonable risks; but some of those 
involved in such north-face climbs strike him as unreasonable. 
Also, the degree of tension involved in these extraordinary 
ascents tends to burn the climber out in comparatively few 
seasons: the Briton wants to prolong his climbing pleasures to a 
ripe old age. 

If the Alps strike him as exhausted, with all the "possible" 


routes explored and guide-booked, he does not kill himself 


trying “impossible” routes that involve sackfuls of iron pitons, 
kilometres of rope, and nights out lashed to the mountain face. 
Such exploits strike bim as degradations of a noble sport. 
Instead, off he goes to Greenland, to Spitzbergen, to British 
Columbia, to the Himalaya, to find new mountains there 
which he explores and climbs as his great-grandfathers explored 
and climbed the Alps. He hates the spirit of national glorifica- 
ton and rivalry that the Germans, understandably enough, 
introduced into mountaineering between the wars—when 
Hitler would personally congratulate the men who had at last 
climbed the Eigerwand after numbers of their comrades had 
been killed in attempting it, when the Italians instituted a 
“Pro Valore" medal to honour those who succeed in climbs of 
such exposure and difficulty that one man would be killed for 
every five or so who succeeded. The Briton even finds it difficult 
to rise to the great occasion: “I believe we so far forgot ourselves 
as to shake hands," wrote Tilman of the moment when he and 
another Englishman reached the summit of Nanda Devi, the 
highest mountain top yet reached by man. 

Of course victory is good: but it must be victory over oneself, 
one's own inertia, fear, or inexperience—never over another 
country, other climbers. For the Briton, the Alps are, in the 
deepest sense, a playground; never a battlefield. 


CFILMS—A GIFTED TEAM 


By Ditys PowELL 


O film was more often revived in London during the 
Nive’ than The Lady Vanishes: the last film but one 
directed by Alfred Hitchcock before he went to work 
in Hollywood in 1939. Hitchcock has been loudly and justly 
praised for the quality of this popular piece: for its timing, its 
gaiety, its easy narrative flow. But two other talents who should 
have shared in the applause were at the time scarcely men- 
tioned: the authors of the script, Frank Launder and Sidney 
Gilliat. It was their first work in collaboration; after it they 
were to continue writing together until in 1943 they tried their 
hands also at joint direction with Millions Like Us. 
The team of Launder and Gilliat has since been recognized 
as one of the most gifted in the British cinema. The partners 
have sometimes shared and sometimes exchanged roles: with 
The Rake's Progress, for instance, Gilliat directed and Launder 
produced a script written jointly; with J See a Dark Stranger it 
was Gilliat who produced and Launder who directed. Their 
new film, State Secret, has been written and directed by Gilliat; 
but Launder is co-producer. With it the partners return to the 
thriller, a genre in which they have not worked since Green for 
Danger in 1947. State Secret is in the best tradition of the British 
thriller: full of action and surprise, funny without buffoonery, 
free from the brutality which disfigures so many recent Holly- 
wood films. [t reminds one, with its lighthearted invention, of 
The Lady Vanishes; I should be inclined to regard it as the best- 
written English piece of its class since the Hitchcock success (I 
do not look on The Third Man as a thriller pure and simple). 
State Secret is set in an imaginary European country, Vosnia; 
one would be tempted to say it was a country behind the Iron 
Curtain had not the author been so scrupulously correct in 
avoiding any possibility of identification. All one can say is 
that Vosnia is a country which believes in totalitarianism: total 
control of Press and radio, total power over private life and 
death. The country even has its own language (a tongue invented 
for the purposes of the film). The linguistically gifted may re- 
cognize in it elements of Esthonian, Czech, Hungarian and 
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Finnish, but to most of us it has no more than a vaguely Central 
European sound; its use by the Vosnian characters is, I should 
add, completely convincing. 

M this ferocious world of secret police and organized 
spontaneous demonstrations there strays the figure of a 
distinguished surgeon, an American who has been working'in 
London and who has been invited to Vosnia to demonstrate a 
new and delicate operation and receive a decoration for it. 
The flags are put out, the Vosnian national anthem is played, 
and amidst academic applause the surgeon receives his medal; 
but when he comes to demonstrate in the operating theatre he 
accidentally discovers that his patient is not the mild old man 
he had seen earlier, but the Vosnian dictator himself, the man 
whose photographs adorn every wall and whose name is 
shouted in every procession. The surgeon's experience of life 
in Britain and America has unfitted him to understand the 
gravity of his own position. But slowly and with horror he is 
made to realize that dictators cannot afford to fall ill, certainly 
not just before an election planned to result in a reaffirmation 
of enthusiastic popular support; and while a sick dictator is 
bad enough, a dead dictator is not to be thought of. The 
visitor finds himself first of all a prisoner, then a fugitive; ; and 
the film takes on the familiar pattern of pursuit and evasion. 

Obviously the first demand on the thriller is that it shall 
thrill. The error of many British and some American examples 
is over-emphasis on comedy; the tension is again and again 
slackened to give the audience breath for a laugh. State Secret is 
extremely funny. But the fun never interrupts the excitement; 
from beginning to end of the chase the audience is never allowed 
to escape from its enjoyable alarm. The film has been well 
directed ; well photographed by Robert Krasker, the cameraman 
of The Third Man; and well edited by Thelma Myers. But its 
true virtue is in its writing. 

State Secret is highly inventive in its plot, though I would not 
claim for it that the ideas are all new. But Gilliat has given 
them new life by his handling of the background. There is 
always something plausibly going on behind the foreground 
figures: as the policeman interrogates people in the wings, on 
the stage the vaudeville performers are busily at work; as the 
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hunted pair, the American and the girl who has reluctantly 
befriended him, confer in the cinema, their low voices are 
heard against the hubbub of the newsreel. 

The illusion of movement is thus with us even when for a few 
moments the chase slackens; and here, I think, is the mark of 
the true screen-writer: the ability to write, not simply for a 
group of figures in the foreground, but for foreground and 
background at once; each incident is conceived as a visual 
pattern composed of near and far, with the trivial gestures of 
onlooker or passer-by contributing to the texture of the picture. 
Gilliat’s handling of this complex problem of writing is at its 
best in State Secret. 

From an actor’s point of view the best written part is ihai of 
the black marketeer who is coerced into helping the runaways 
to escape: Herbert Lom has seized on this opportunity with 
delight; the inflections of the voice, the tiny shades of facial 
expression, the indolent economy of gesture, all go to make up 
a brilliant portrait. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., as the surgeon and 
Glynis Johns as the music-hall singer who shares his flight give 
agreeable performances; and there is a delightful sketch of an 
affable unscrupulous Vosnian Minister from Jack Hawkins. 
With so many excellent ideas and such command over the 
cinema medium it is, by the way, the more surprising that 
Gilliat should have chosen to begin his story with a flashback 
which explains nothing and merely serves to weaken the 
tension, of pursuit. 

The name of J. B. Priestley as author of a film commands 
attention; and certainly there is much in Last Holiday to admire. 
This is the story of a man told by his doctor that he is suffering 
from an incurable disease. He has six weeks to live; a solitary 
creature, he can think of nothing better to do than draw out 
his life’s savings and spend them at a seaside hotel. The setting 
allows the author to collect under one roof a variety of types, 
eccentric, sharply characterized, or, now and then, a little 
stagy—the bored inventor waiting for an idea, the vulgar 
money-maker looking for a spree, the bullying widow with her 
sycophantic companion, the young man back from the wars 
who has got himself involved in currency smuggling. Amidst 
them the doomed man wanders, set a little apart, a mysterious 
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' figure who, ironically enough, finds that all the opportunities 
he had earlier desired are now freely offered. The money- 
maker wants to take him into partnership, the inventor begs 
for his collaboration, even a Cabinet Minister offers him an 
important post. 

Last Holiday has, in fact, a lively plot and lively situations: 
for the irony of the hero’s predicament is treated with a kind of 
witty pathos justified by the outcome of the story. And Mr. 

` Priestley the dramatist has seen to it that the players have 

actable characters to portray. The part of the central figure is 
well written, and Alec Guinness gives an excellent performance 
in it; there is outstanding playing also from Kay Walsh as the 
sympathetic housekeeper and from Sidney James as the good- 
hearted vulgarian. Yet the film is curiously fragmentary. 

Mr. Priestley, expert writer though he is for the theatre, is not 

yet master of the cinema medium; and the very ability to 

create visual pattern which is so strong in State Secret is lacking 
in Last Holiday. 

A modest film about industrial disputes, Chance of a Lifetime, 
written by Walter Greenwood and Bernard Miles and directed 
by Mr. Miles himself, has created something of a stir for reasons 
irrelevant to its own qualities. In Britain a film which fails to 
secure a showing on one of the three leading cinema circuits 
stands small chance of making money. Chance of a Lifetime, 
which was independently produced, was rejected by the 
circuits, who were then compelled, under the new powers of 
the Board of Trade, to change their decision; the Board's 
committee of independent judges found the film worth atten- 
tion, the three circuits tossed for it, and the Odeon group 
became its distributors. In the circumstances prejudice for and 
against the film has been strong. But without partiality it can 
be said that the piece is entertaining and sometimes touching: 
a plea in favour of a place for the capitalist as well as for the 
worker which is effective through the handling of the characters. 
As the factory owner who challenges the workmen to do his job 
Basil Radford gives a beautifully sensitive performance; and 
there is excellent playing from Bernard Miles, Julien Mitchell. 
"Geoffrey Keen and Niall McGinnis. 


MUSIC—ON THE SOUTH COAST 


By Dynerey Hussey 


HE Brighton Philharmonic Society has just celebrated 

its twenty-fifth birthday at the end of a successful season. 

The Dome, the “stately pleasure-dome" decreed by 
George IV, has resounded to the classical symphonies, and the 
modern ones too, and has been filled almost to capacity at 
every concert. The Society began in a modest way, when Mr. 
Herbert Menges formed a small orchestra largely of amateur 
players. As time went on and the young conductor matured, 
the orchestra established a reputation for its performances of 
Bach and the earlier classics, and was in demand outside its 
home-town. When, at the end of the Second World War, the 
revival of the Society’s activities became possible, it. was 
decided to form a full-size professional orchestra to serve 
Brighton, Hastings, which formerly had an orchestra of its own, 
and other towns along the South Coast. As the Southern 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Mr. Menges’s: direction it has 
played an important part in the decentralization of music in 
England—a phrase which, as Sir Steuart Wilson has explained, 
means that “you need not go to London to hear good per- 
formances." 
Indeed, the orchestra has the advantage, over those in 
London, of playing in fine modern concert-halls like the White 
Rock Pavilion at Hastings, which, like the new concert hall at 
Bournemouth, is among the best in the country. The Dome 
is not, perhaps, ideal in its shape, but it is at least of the right 
size, seating an audience of about 2,000. The programmes 
comprise the normal orchestral repertory, but the less obvious 
works are preferred—for instance, the even-numbered sym- 
phonies of Beethoven to the much-played third and fifth, the 
"Polish" Symphony of Tchaikovsky to the Fifth, the Fourth of 
Dvorak to The New World and so on—and each summer a 
festival 1s given at Hastings devoted to two composers. Last year 
it was Mozart and Beethoven; this year, it is Haydn and Brahms. 
" Bournemouth has a longer tradition of service to music. 
Further from London, it has felt less severely the pull of metro- 
politan attractions and was able to build up its own audience. 
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v It is Just over two years since Rudolf Schwarz, an Austrian 
musician who had suffered in a concentration camp for his 
dislike of the Nazi régime, was invited to take charge of the 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra. After a distinguished 
career of nearly half a century, during which under its creator, 
the late Sir Dan Godfrey, and his successor, Richard Austin, 
Bournemouth heard more symphonic music, classical and 
contemporary, than any town in the South of England outside 

. London, the orchestra was reduced to a mere skeleton on the 
outbreak of war in 1939. On the decision to re-form it in 1947, 
the municipal authorities, who are responsible for financing it, 
showed a rare appreciation of requirements of a first-rate 
orchestra. They selected the best candidate they could find to 
direct the orchestra and engaged seventy players (forty-two 
strings and triple wood-wind), and engaged themselves to foot 
the bill generously. Their choice of Mr. Schwarz has proved in 
the event to have been fully justified. He is obviously a first-rate 
orchestral trainer and has quickly established the reputation of 
his orchestra as one of the best in the country. 

Hearing them recently in a programme, which included 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony and Debussy's La Mer, one could 
not fail to be 1mpressed by the precision, clarity and balance 
of their playing. The lively rhythms of Dvořák were splendidly 
realized and certain crudities in his orchestration were cleverly 
handled. The tone of the strings was excellent and, among the 
others, the trumpets were specially good. 

The orchestra gives one or two main symphony concerts 
each week, as well as more popular programmes on Saturdays 
and Sundays which include favourite classical concertos 
and symphonic works. Their programmes during the past 
season have included Bruckner’s Third Symphony, Debussy’s 
Nocturnes with the choral finale (Sirénes), Rubbra’s Fifth 
Symphony, Vaughan Williams’s Symphony in D and Michael 
Tippett’s Double Concerto for Strings. With classical and 
romantic symphonies from Mozart to Sibelius, the repertory 
seems to be as catholic as can be. Besides serving its own public 
in the fine new concert hall built about twelve years ago, the 
orchestra visits the neighbouring cities of Southampton and 
Salisbury, collaborating with local choral societies in per- 
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formances of: oratorio, and travels occasionally as far afield as x 
Bristol, Cheltenham and Newport in South Wales. In addition 

a series of educational concerts are given for school children 
with interesting and well-planned programmes. 


Festivals 


The Cheltenham Festival of British Contemporary Music 
opens in July with a series of concerts by the Hallé Orchestra 
under Sir John Barbirolli. The programmes include three new 
symphonies by Racine Fricker, William Alwyn and Anthony 
Collins, the last being for string orchestra, and a Pianoforte 
Concerto for the Left Hand composed by Arnold Bax for Miss 
Harriet Cohen. Vaughan Williams’s Sixth and Edmund 
Rubbra’s Fifth Symphonies will also be played. Other new 
works include a String Quintet by Richard Arnell, a ‘Trumpet 
Concerto with string orchestra by Francis Baines to be played 
at the Boyd Neel Orchestra’s concert, an Oboe Quartet by 
William Wordsworth and a Trio by Edmund Rubbra. 

The Glyndebourne Opera opens for a brief Mozart 
Festival also in July with a revival of Die Entführung aus dem 
Serail, which will alternate with Cost fan tutte. Fritz Busch is 
. returning to Glyndebourne to conduct the operas, which will 
be produced by Carl Ebert. Among the singers engaged are 
Ilse Hollweg, who will sing the part of Constanze and will be 
heard later in the year as ene in Strauss's Ariadne auf 
Naxos at Edinburgh. 


JVew Recordings 


Sir Adrian Boult, who ceased to be conductor of the B.B.C. 
Orchestra in June in order to take over the direction of the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, has made a recording for 
H.M.V. of Elgar's First Symphony in A flat with the latter 
orchestra. No living conductor better understands Elgar's 
music than Boult, who knows, or rather feels—tfor it is a matter 
of taste and sensibility rather than of science—how much 
elasticity the music requires. Without that exactly right amount 
of freedom in the rhythms, Elgar's music, and especially this 
symphony, may easily sound stiff and pompous; an excess of it 
will make it tastelessly sententious and sentimental This 
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* recording is, therefore, welcome as being the nearest to the 
spirit of the work since the composer himself directed it before- 
the great advance in the technique of recording during the past 
dozen years. The massive and elaborate orchestration is 
faithfully reproduced, though some details inevitably elude the 
machine, as they often elude the ear in the concert-hall. The 
only important defect is the partial inaudibility of the ghostly 
appearance of the motto-theme near the end of the first move- 
" ment. The similar passage at the opening of the finale comes 
out well. But the best of this set, and indeed of the symphony, 
are the two middle movements, which are briliantly and 
beautifully played. 

H.M.V. have also issued a recording of Borodin's Second 
Symphony played by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Nicolai Malko. Though I prefer a broader treatment of the 
opening bars, which here sound hurried and undignified instead 
of massive and noble, this is a wonderfully rich performance 
excellently recorded. Liadov's Baba Yaga fills the odd side of 
the four discs. Even more remarkable as a technical achieve- 
ment is the set of recordings made, also by H.M.V., of the 
ceremonies connected with the opening of the Holy Year in 
Rome. Listening to the Pope's entry into St. Peter's and the 
demolition of the Holy Door, one is conscious of all the excite- 
' ment of a great and impressive occasion, while the bells of the 
four Roman basilicas are reproduced with a marvellous 
resonance. Another record contains the Pope’s prayer in Italian 
and in English. 

From Decca comes a set of records of Welsh music sponsored 
by the Welsh Recorded Music Society. As one might expect, 
most of it, and the best of 1t, is vocal music. The most extended 
work is Gweddi (A Prayer) for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra 
by Arwel Hughes sung by Margaret Rees with the B.B.C. 
Chorus and the Boyd Neel Orchestra under Leslie Woodgate. 
Three songs by Morfydd Owen sung by Ceinwen Rowlands are 
also attractive, and there is a gaily scored Fantasia on Welsh 
Nursery Tunes by Grace Williams played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Mansel ‘Thomas. 


TWO PAINTERS 
STANLEY SPENCER AND LUCIAN FREUD 
| By Davia SYLVESTER 


HE recent concurrent exhibitions of Stanley Spencer at 
Tooth's and Lucian Freud at the Hanover Gallery 
complemented each other very neatly. Both these painters 
are more interested in content, as against form, than the 
majority of living artists. Both of them have a taste for the 
bizarre. Both of them employ meticulous detail and sharply 
defined forms. Both of them are closer to Northern art of the 
early sixteenth century than to the art of their own time. | 
That is what they have in common. From there on, they 
differ utterly. The sixteenth-century art to which Spencer’s 
work is akin is Flemish (Breughel above all); that with which 
Freud has affinities is German. The element of the bizarre in 
Spencer’s work can be described as quaint; in Freud’s, exotic. 
Other differences will become apparent later. Those already 
noted owe everything to differences between their backgrounds. 
Stanley Spencer was born in 1892 at Cookham, a Berkshire 
village. Apart from the years spent as a Red Cross orderly and 
soldier in Macedonia during the 1914 War, he has lived almost 
exclusively in that village. Lucian Freud was born in 1922 in 
Berlin of Austrian Jewish parents, his father being Ernst 
Freud, the architect, and his grandfather Sigmund Freud. 
He came to England in 1932. His adult life has been spent in 
London and travelling abroad, mainly in France and Greece. 
Spencer’s exhibition was dominated by four large pictures 
from a series of nine on the theme of The Resurrection. The other 
five were simultaneously—and are still—on view at the Royal 
Academy. Eight of the series represent aspects of its theme, such 
as Reunion of Families and Waking Up. The ninth, the summation 
of all the others, 1s an enormous canvas, 7 feet by 22 feet, called 
"simply The Resurrection. Shown at the Royal Academy, it was 
acclaimed by the Press as “The Picture of the Year." Now this 
is not the first time that Spencer has depicted this subject. He ` 
painted a Resurrection 9 feet by 18 feet in 1923-26: this canvas 
is in the Tate. And in 1993 he covered the East Wall of the 
Burghclere Chapel with an enormous fresco of The Resurrection. 
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* The new series has been his main occupation and pre-occupa- 
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tion for at least five years. The theme clearly has the force of 


an obsession for him. What is more, he communicates its import- 
ance to him. 

It must be mentioned that Spencer’s subject is not the Risen 
Christ, but'the Resurrection of the Body. The spirit in which 
Spencer interprets this Article of the Creed is profoundly 
Protestant. -The Catholic artist sees his subject in universal 


. terms: he aims at a generalized, archetypal, interpretation, so 


that, even when Masaccio and Piero have obviously used 
luscan peasants as their models for the characters in the 
Gospels, we see their personages as types belonging to all time. 
The Protestant artist localizes his subject: he aims at an inter- 
pretation of the universal in terms of the particular, so that, 
when he bases his Gospel characters on contemporary models, 


= we see those characters transformed into men and women of a 


n! 


specific time and place—naturally, those in which the artist 
lives. So Spencer's resurrected are the villagers of Cookham 
to-day. In the words of Eric Newton: “he interprets the Bible 
in terms of Cookham, in much the same way as Green Pastures 
interprets God in terms of the negro of the Southern States." 
The figures in The Resurrection are, then, what we normally 
know as ordinary men and women. In the picture, we come to 
know them as suitable participants in the resurrection of the 
body, because that is how Spencer knows his fellow-villagers in 
imagination and because he succeeds in convincing us of the 
validity of his imaginative experience. Not all the pictures in 
the series carry this conviction. But it is present in The Resurrec- 
tion, in Reunion of Families, and in The Resurrection with the Raising 
of Jairus Daughter. This imaginative conviction makes the 
contemplation of these pictures a moving experience. 
Unfortunately, we are moved in a limited sense. We are 
moved because an inherently moving idea has been successfully 
communicated to us. Now, great art works differently from this. 
It creates a world whose authenticity as a world we believe in, 
so that any ideas it may embody become real for us. With 
Spencer we are not convinced of the authenticity of his world, 
only of that of his idea. The world he creates is not the incarna- 
tion of his idea, only the illustration of it. This is because his art 
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suffers ‘from numerous formal defects. (Incidentally, over- 
crowding is not one of them: the confusing propinquity of his 
massed figures may defy the rules of classical composition, but 
to a good purpose—that of drama.) In the first place, Spencer’s 
colour is either insipid or harsh. Secondly, the quality of his 
paint is repellently lifeless. Thirdly, he has no sense of texture: 
flesh, clothing, bricks, all are made of the same nondescript 
substance. Fourthly, there are serious structural weaknesses in 
Spencer’s representations of the human figure: arms shoot out 
of bodies as if attached to them by elastic bands. Fifthly, 
Spencer’s shapes, as shapes, are repeatedly gauches and 
grotesque, and, because they seem unnecessarily so, this makes 
them appear arbitrary and unconvincing. All these weaknesses, 
but especially the last, contribute to Spencer’s failure to create 
a world which seems real. Yet the fact remains that these ill- 
realized images of his communicate something personal and 
important that he has to say, something which needs courage 
to be said and which he says with a deep sincerity. 

Whereas the work of Spencer has a child-like innocence, 
Freud’s is sophisticated to the point of affectation: the very 
gaucheries and infantilisms of his early work were self-conscious. 
Yet of the two it is Freud who creates a world we are compelled 
to believe in. Though his art is "literary" by twentieth-century 
standards—because it is more concerned with psychological 
than with formal values—it is not illustrative: his pictures are 
not statements, they are presences. lhat is why he can create 
a magical and mysterious world without the help of a narrative 
or allegorical subject. Whereas Spencer needs such a subject to 
set his imagination alight, and produces what are hardly more 
than crude coloured photographs devoid of vision when he 
essays landscape, still-life or portrait, Freud does not need to 
look beyond still-life and portraiture: his imaginative vision 
transforms everything his eye sees into a component of his private 
world, a world whose lucidity is deranged and whose derange- 
ment is lucid. | 

His pictures suggest that he has hypnotized the subject, 
rendering it intensely strange and perverse. Under his stare the 
process of existence is slowed down into a hysterical stillness— 
as if he had had to bring the world to a stop lest the perversity 





INTERIOR SCENE 
by Luctan FREUD 


From the recent exhibition of his work at the Hanover Gallery 


PORTRATI 
By Lucian FREUD 


From the recent exhibition of his work at the Hanover Gallery 
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of its inhabitants might be exercised to provoke a catastrophe: 
if his girl with a kitten were allowed to move, she would 
strangle it; if the same girl with a rose* were allowed to breathe, 
her breath would wither it. Any slackening in the tension, any 
concession to life—movement—would surely bring disaster. It 
therefore becomes a source of acute anxiety to us that things 
should remain just as they are. Which is what invests Freud's 
work with both its inquietude and its inevitability. 

These comments on the character of Freud's world are not 
altogether applicable to the works in his recent exhibition, 
though they are true of the most typical, and, with one possible 
exception, the best, works there—the Porírait of a Woman and 
the etching Girl in Bed. In general, however, the products of 
Freud's present phase are almost devoid of his characteristic 
strangeness and perversity, of the elements of hypnosis and 


anxiety. There has been a corresponding change in his pictorial 


means: the forms are less sharply defined, the painting more 


_ atmospheric. In one case, the Portrait of a girl with fair hair, the 


old magic has given way to a new: it has the cool and limpid 
beauty of a love-lyric by Auden. Elsewhere, alas, the poetry 
and intensity have departed with the perversity. It is impossible 
to say whether this indicates the incipient decline of an artist 
whose talent flowered remarkably early or simply that every 
new departure implies growing-pains. Even if the first alterna- 
tive turns out to be the one that applies, Freud's past achieve- 
ment has already placed him among the half-dozen best British 
artists since Sickert. 


* See the painting reproduced in Britain To-Day, January, 1950. 
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NOVELIST .AS CRITIC 
By SzAn O'l'AoLÁIN 


COLLECTED IMPRESSIONS. By 
Elizabeth Bowen. Longmans. 165. 
'The publishers of Miss Bowen's book would 
have done better to have reprinted her 
*Selected Impressions" rather than her 
“Collected Impressions." It is an injustice 
to the brilliance and solidity of most of the 


material here collected to have salvaged | 


trivial reviews such as that of a biography 
of Harriett Beecher Stowe, or the slightly 
amusing piece on the Royal Academy of 
1936, or that on Salzburg, 1937. So many 
other things in the book have given me so 
much and such keen pleasure that nothing 
but the compulsion of duty makes me feel 
bound to convey that it is, nevertheless, a 
little arrogant in its unabridgement. 

Not that—speaking now purely as a 
pleased and grateful reader—I have the 
least objection to Miss Bowen’s fecundity; 
quite the opposite; I could go on for 
several such volumes reading so verbally 
inspired a writer, one so responsive, so 
versatile, so discreetly malicious when she 
has a suitable subject, and so apt at striking 
out the illuminating phrase. Besides, these 
reviews are not merely book reviews, they 
are much too good for that—the book has a 
way of cropping up at the end of the piece 


which they inspired and which just barely 


remembers them before the space is 
exhausted. Had they come from a less- 
engaged life they would have slowly piled 
up into a journal like Gide’s, The collection 
has the unity of a personality and of a 
style. As I read I kept recalling a pleasant 
remark of John Henry Newman’s when a 
sister, looking up from another sister’s 
letter, said, “She doesn't say anything." 
Newman cried, “But she does say, and in 
letters the pleasure is not so much in the 
matter as in the fact that the writer writes": 
or that is the effect of his very humanist 
` retort. Miss Bowen, I hasten to add, says a 
great many brilliant and interesting things, 


but even if she did not her quality is in itself 
a delight. 
How pat some of her comments fall on 
their subjects. 
In our freer modern life manners have 
come to count for a good deal less, which 


makes sheer manner count for a good deal 
more, . 


On Lear’s folly (in a penetrating essay): 
This love of love in the old, this need to 
celebrate the affections, this wilfully exposed 


heart, this recoil from what seems the 
insufficient fire. . . . 


On George Moore: 

His cruelty to his over-sincere brother—an 
unnerving, sprightly sadism— was, I think 
neurotic, fruit not only of their over-intensive 
childhood but of generations of life before 
them, rank with the fámily myth. 


Or on the old ladies at the R.A. whose 
*farded bluish faces quiver with feather- 
shadows" as they “look around like owls in 
daylight." 

These flashes, the impressionist technique, 
the feminine serpentine, intuitive way as 
opposed to the masculine, direct, logical 
way give a Gallic vibrancy to her writing: 
it is done in a series of brilliant dabs, like 
pointillisme. At times a mere male is made to 
feel stupid and philistine. Where is she off 
to, now? What ts she getting at? One feels 
humiliated, awed, irritated and held all at 
once, by such a pontifical run as: 


This is the plot of the book-—important 
because this time, in Between the Acts, Virginia 
Woolf has integrated plot and vision. The 
characters are involved in the central action 
compromised (one might say) and motivated 
by it: there are few and no final, single 
movements away. ... Awkward but vital 
discord, friction, collision, between the outer 
and inner are not only not s but 
hardly present at all. To this reconciliation 
certain elements in the writing might be said 
to be sacrificed: there is less ish, less 


desire and less surprise. The thickets of 
mystery between person and have 
been finned, though in no place levelled 


down, 


In this essay she quotes E. M. Forster as 
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saying of Mrs. Woolf, “She liked writing 
with an intensity few writers have attained 
or even desired"; and the cool, lucid state- 
' ment is hailed with the joy of a traveller 
emerging from the convolutions of country 
lanes to the open road. An insistent 


41 
writer—her “Notes on Writing a Novel” 
are in the style of the Ten Commandments 
—properly arrogant for the honour of 
English writing. And who else, except 
Pritchett or Mortimer, writes for the day 
criticism so readable fifteen years after? 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY. By T. S. 

Eliot. Faber. os, 6d. 

A married couple, Edward and Lavinia 
Chamberlayne, have arrived at a point of 
mutual disillusion in their relationship, 
coupled with a terrifying insight into one 
anothers faults—an insight sharpened, 
perhaps, by the fact that those faults are 
almost identical. The scene opens on a 
cocktail party given by Edward, and over- 
shadowed by the absence of his wife who, 
having invited the guests, runs away from her 
husband and leaves him to entertain them, 

After the other guests have departed, 
Edward explains his situation to one guest 
who is a stranger to him: the Unidentified 
Guest turns out to be Sir Henry Harcourt- 
Reily, a Harley Street mental specialist. 
Later, it is revealed that another of the 
guests, Celia Coplestone, is Edward’s 
mistress, Celia confidently expects that now 
Lavinia has gone, Edward will marry her, 
Another guest, Peter Quilpe, has been the 
' lover of Lavinia, and is now in love with 
Celia. All the remaining guests are agents 
of Sir Henry Harcourt-Reily, obtaining 
information for him about the goings on of 
his patients—Edward, Celia, Lavinia and 
Peter. In an exalted and also in a not very 
exalted sense, all these are in search of their 
vocation (Eliot has perhaps in mind Jung's 
! saying that all neurosis is failure of voca- 
tion), and Reilly is the healer and instru- 
ment who enables them to discover this. For 
Edward and Lavinia it is acceptance of 
the second-best of middle-aged marriage; 
for Peter Quilpe it is work in a Hollywood 
film studio; and for Celia it is going to an 
island as a missionary, where she is crucified 
by the natives and eaten by ants, 

This play seems greatly to have mystified 
most of the critics, and to have plunged New 
York into labyrinths of ratiocination and 
self-examination. It is difficult to see why 


there should be so much mystification. The 
play, like all works of poetic quality, is 
"real" on several levels. On one level it is 
Chekovian in its analysis of the characters 
and their relationships with one another, 
and its profound acceptance of the action 
which is the result of the truth of each to 
his own psychology. On another level, it is 
a study of the action of divine charity—of 
whom Reilly is the instrument—upon a 
group of characters each of whom discovers 
his own purgatory or Paradise (no one here 
seems to be in hell). On a level which annoys 
the puritanically hedonistic, it is an exposi- 
tion of the Eliotian philosophy, that what 
is called “living” is a form of unreality, a 
clutching after insubstantial shadows of 
human relationships and dream-fulfilments, 
and that the only true reality lies in a 
conscious and deliberate renunciation of 
living. 

Although Eliot’s view does not shock me 
in the way it has some critics, on the whole 
I find his rejection of life and, especially, of 
human love, rather facile. It seems to me 
that there is a mystery within human 
relationships which extends beyond the 
mutual tolerance attained by Edward and 
Lavinia—Eliot's most explicit examination 
of love between two human beings. How- 
ever, there is only one modern English 
writer whose vision oflife seriously challenges 
Eliot at this point: and he is D. H. Lawrence. 

The Cocktail Party is always exquisitely 
written, but it is not always great poetry or 
even poetry. Eliot has scrupulously observed 
here his theory that a poetic drama must 
not contain more of pure poetry than 
the dramatic situations—and the theatre 
audience—can bear. However, in certain 
scenes—notably that between Harcourt- 
Reily and Celia—he does rise to some of 
the most beautiful poetry he has written; a 
poetry, moreover, of pure and clear state- 
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ment about experience, arising out of the 
dramatic situation of the characters, But 
for the rest the play is not—as some critics 
have maintained—prosaic. On the con- 


MORE ESSAYS BY 


By SYLVA 
THE CAPTAIN’S DEATH BED AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Virginia 
Woolf. Hogarth Press. 105. 6d. 


If a certain melancholy creeps into. the 
reading of these essays, it is due not at all 
to their content, which is in the fair, friendly 
and untrammelled tradition of The Common 
Reader, but to Mr. Leonard Woolf's warning 
that, as the third posthumous collection, it 
will probably be the last. There is no ques- 
tion in such a case of “falling off”; mature 
and characteristic, they represent periodic 
work over some twenty years. Not all are 
appearing in print for the first time: have 
we not read Mr. Bennett and Mrs, Brown in 
pamphlet form? And did not the title Life 
Itself stick in the memory because it was 
attached to no biological or philosophic 
treatise but to the eighteenth-century 
diurnal affairs of Parson Woodforde?— 
James Woodforde, going on, as it seems, 
for ever with the cycle of the seasons while 
catastrophes come and go and the mighty 
perish. There has always been, in Virginia 
Woolf, this sense of life persisting; a life 
equally shining and desirable, whether it 
takes one into the remote and tautly tuned 
harmonies of The Waves or simply peels off the 
adult varnish from the moment’s scene to dis- 
cover the poet’s or the child’s bedazzlement. 

In these essays—which will live, we take 
it, beside Elia’s—there is a kind of yeoman 
simpleness behind all their swift dexterity, 
an unhesitant disregard for formalism and 
for pattern imposed mulishly on living 
shapes. Most writers of literary articles and 
. reviews are trapped at times into assuming 
a fact or two, implying a knowledge that is, 
excusably or unpardonably, not there. 
Virginia Woolf habitually does the opposite. 
She will approach a subject with:the very 
perfection of naivety, only a bubble or so 
breaking the smooth surface to hint at the 
wisdom breathing on the sea-bed. Geo- 
graphy, she once declared, was to her like 
one of those maps from the dark ages where 
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trary, the sense of the imminence of poetry 
is wonderfully maintained by a rhythm like 
a soft drum-tap through every line of the 
play. 


VIRGINIA WOOLFE 
NORMAN 


the edges of the explored world faded out. 
What,;for example, lay beyond Cyprus? 
And when someone tentatively, rashly, 
suggested Syria, she raised a blush by 
echoing “The Scilly Isles?"— for she knew, 
how well she knew! that the Scilly Isles 
never, even with Kipling,’ Carroll or 
Edward Lear as pilot, sailed out East. So 
in her essays; she does not instruct, dictate, 
or pose as the impregnable Minerva. She 
prefers to wonder, questioning with a 
sunbeam in her hand, when you know she: 
has dodged past all the mean statistics to 
the limpid centre. 

There are perversities at times, to be sure: 
the portrait of a curious phenomenon hangs 
less happily when the sitter is no longer 
Parson Woodforde but Gilbert White. 
With Ruskin she knows, but she retreats 
on a safe promontory. “I could have made 
them more metaphysical had I thought fit,” 
she quotes Goldsmith on his own essays. 
And so Virginia Woolf could. But she will 
never make them formal, even when the 
title is all sobriety. Modern Letters ; Reviewing ; 
Reading. Yes, take reading. Book lists? 
Classics for the student? How to concen- 
trate? No, but how not to concentrate, and 
so to perceive wonder and felicity. This 
essay—loveliest of its kind——does start in a 
country library; but the examiner has 
walked right through the book she held to 
the sky’s blue background. She is meeting 
the memoir-writers, travelling from Cyprus 
to the Scilly Isles, running off, at the grown- 
ups’ dinner-time, to snare butterflies with 
the other children. Why—~as she coils into a 
later tume-scheme to confront Sir Thomas 
Browne across the centuries—why does she 
wake with a desire for poetry? Why does 
beauty inspire a confidence so serene? The 
whole kaleidoscopic, dazzling picture has a 
quality like Orlando; in such a jostle of 
centuries and perceptions a young noble- 
man might as easily change his sex as his 
buskins and not be noticed. 
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Or take reviewing. Perhaps the reader 
does not care about this subject; but the 
reviewer does. The reviewer indeed is 
humbled to know Virginia Woolf believed 
the job was of no use to publisher, author 
or public. She wanted to abolish us, root 
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and branch, and instal some mechanized 
system, But Mr. Woolf joins issue here from 
his long experience as a literary editor; and 
those of us who worked under his wise 
direction are beholden to him for his former 
treatment and his present defence. 


WORDSWORTH'S INSPIRATION 
By Hues TA. Fausser 


THE POET WORDSWORTH. By 
Helen Darbishire. Oxford University 
Press. Cumberlege. 7s. 6d. 

Twice in twenty years the Clark Lectures at 

Trinity College, Cambridge, have: been 

devoted to Wordsworth, and if Miss Helen 

Darbishire’s study of the poet is unlikely to 

provoke controversy, as did Mr. Herbert 

Read’s, she has, perhaps, by refusing to be 

entangled in philosophical or psychological 

speculation, come closer to the truth of 

Wordsworth’s poetry and his poetic art 

than her predecessor. The three years which 

she had spent, before composing these 
lectures, in the heart of Wordsworth’s 
country, reading his manuscripts in Dove 

Cottage, while completing the great edition 

of his poetry left unfinished by her teacher 

and colleague, Ernest de Selincourt, quali- 
fied her for the task, as many revealing 
quotations from unprinted fragments or 
rejected lines go to prove. But editorial 
omniscience is allied in Miss Darbishire with 
deep and simple feeling. She has experienced 

Wordsworth's poetry, and the secret of her 

intimacy is declared in almost the last 

words she writes. Superficially, she says, his 
poetry has no element of surprise. 

It is only at a deeper level that you find it. 
You have to take his lines into whatever 
quiet recess is left in your mind and let them 
lie there, before you feel that stir of imagina- 
tion which is like surprise—for it comes with 
the disco of something known, but not 
realized, ore. At his greatest moments 
Wordsworth speaks so quietly that an ear not 
intent on his meaning catches little. 

Her ear and imagination are intent and 
she does what she urges her readers to do, 
enters his poetic world as if she entered it 
for the first time. A hundred years after 
Wordsworth's death when so much has 
been said and written about him, about his 
thought and character, his life and poetic 
creed, this is not easy, But with her we realize 


anew the extraordinary purity of that 
volume of 1798. It is easy to forget the 
primordial spring of Wordsworth's inspira- 
tion in talk about what Nature and Man 
came to mean to him. But equally when 
she is discussing the Lyrical Ballads or The 
Prelude, to which she devotes the central 
portion of her book, the Poems of 1807 or 
The Excursion, Miss Darbishire never loses 
sight of the truth that’ the most vital and 
intense apprehension Wordsworth ever 
knew came ‘‘from life and nature itself,” not 
through thought or art, “but directly, as if 
in a moment, by a shaft of light, he pene- 
trated to the very core of life.” Far as he 
may have voyaged at times in strange seas 
of thought, the peculiar experience from 
which he drew his power as a poet began 
in sensation, Here were the roots of his 
genius, and the senses for him were spiritual 
organs which opened to those depths in 
which the natural and the super-natural 
were one, Miss Darbishire remarks that 
when he wrote 
Our souls shall drink at every pore 
. The Spirit of the Season, 

it is as if “what happened to the spirit was 
a physical process,” And so it always was 
for Wordsworth in tbe days when he was 
both poet and mystic, whether he wis 
revealing the simple elements of sensation 
that underlie thought and feeling or 
imaging the faculty of creation in the great 
mountain scene in the last book of The 
Prelude. Miss Darbishire confines herself to 
the creative decade of his life but she' 
recognizes that there were two Words- 
worths, the man of genius and the man of 
strong will and practical sense. And without 
dissecting the poetry of his decline, she 
shows how the gulf widened between them. 
But it is for renewing our sense of the original 
aimplicity, the primal truth, of the man and 
his poetry that we are most grateful to her. 
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THE WAR AT SEA 


SEA WARFARE, By Captain John 

Creswell, R.N. Longmans. 25s. 
Captain Creswell’s study of sea warfare 
covers the naval operations on the seas of 
the world from 1939 to 1945. He opens his 
story with a glance at the problems raised 
by the developments in the air and main- 
tains that “on strategical grounds there was 
little doubt that a fleet of battleships would 
be needed, at all events by Great Britain." 
And at the beginning of the war Japan 
alone gave first or equal place to carrier- 
borne striking forces, 

It is an apt introduction to an under- 
standing of the war which turned so much 
on the use of aircraft. At the outset the 
British Navy’s major concern was trade 
defence, but it was two years before the 
aircraft of Coastal Command “achieved 
more than an occasional kill." The losses of 
merchantmen by aircraft, surface ships and 
mines were at first almost as great as those 
from submarines; and it was well that the 
Navy secured control of the surface threat 
and limited the success of aircraft and mines 
before the submarine campaign reached its 
peak. But the Navy’s achievement in this 
respect merely reflected its general versa- 
tility; for, by the middle of 1943, it had 
achieved “a great and decisive victory,” 
despite the enemy submarines’ later return 
to the fray. 

The Battle of the Atlantic, however, is 
dealt with on general lines, and it is the 
episodic side of the naval war that will 
be received with the greater interest. 
The accounts of the naval aspects of the 
Norwegian campaign, the escape of the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, the battle of Cape 
Matapan and the operations about Crete 
will give the reader all that he will need. 
They are clear and the comment is interest- 
ing and generally convincing, though not 
everyone will agree that it would have been 
impossible to hold Trondheim if it had been 
captured. 

But the most engrossing episodes are those 
of thé invasion of North Africa and the 
United States Navy’s operations in the 
Pacific, particularly the battles of the Coral 
Sea, Midway Island, what he justly describes 
as the “Homeric” struggle for Guadalcanal, 
the battle of Leyte Gulf, and the naval part 
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in the invasion of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 
There are many points which engage the 
interest in each of these accounts, They gain 
from compression, For its scope and 
importance, in short, the book breaks new 
ground, It is excellently mapped; but the 
index is unworthy of the book and some 
tabular arrangement of the results of the 
Battle of the Atlantic would have added to 


its value, STRATEGICUS 


HENSLEY HENSON 


RETROSPECT OF AN UNIMPOR- 
TANT LIFE. Vol. ITI. The Years 
of Retirement. By Herbert Hensley 
Henson. Oxford University Press. 255. 

“Reviewing is almost a lost art," Dr. 

Henson tells us in this posthumous volume 

of his autobiography: 

Books are described more or less fairly, 
and their authors are referred to in a manner 
hostile or friendly, but there is rarely any 
attempt to consider or appraise their actual 


substance. I doubt whether reviews now have 
much effect on the public. 


At the risk of proving his point, which is 
re-asserted again, and again both of his own 
publications and of other people's, the one 
outstanding feature of his last book must 
be stressed, obvious and inescapable though 
it is. This is in every way an old man's 
work. It has the charm, the detachment, the 
willing surrender, the occasional impatience 
of old age. 

Its pages, written in the form of a diary 
extending from 1939 to 1946, are inevitably 
studded week by week, almost day after day, 
with the deaths of friends and contem- 
poraries; even of younger contemporaries, 
one of whom, dying eleven years his junior, 
Dr. Henson admits in an unusual moment 
of weakness to have envied for it. He is much 
preoccupied with death, and his wide and 
sensitive heart gave him many agonies for 
those of a much younger generation who 
were also dying, before their time, on every 
day of his diary. Yet the war and its 
tragedies, though every page bears witness 
to them, seem perhaps to have been less 
personal to him than the passing of the 
world and the friends of his youth. 

Yet there is nothing morbid about the 
late bishop's preoccupation with memento 
mori. He contemplated it with the gentle 
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resignation of a Prospero rather than the 


frustrated despair of a John of Gaunt. Nor: 


is there any sign of waning powers. The 
prose is as lucid, the thought as incisive as 
ever; and the vigour of his attacks on what 
he disapproved—whether the flirtations of 
his fellow-prelates with Hitlerism, or the 
eccentricities and bigotries of other sects and 
religions, or the standards of others’ 
scholarship that fell below his own— 
becomes if anything more impressive with 
advancing years. 

It would be unfair, too, to attribute to 
any weakness in Dr. Henson the rather 
serious crop of orthographical errors: he was 
incapable, for instance, of writing within 
two consecutive pages such curiosities as 
"doctrinnaire," “ad nauseum," “indiscrimi- 
nating? and “proferring’ —- especially 
accompanied, as they are, by strictures on 
the “rather astonishing textual gymnastics” 
of his local Rector. l 

C. M. WOODHOUSE 


LESS THAN SOMEWHAT 


NOTHING. By Henry Green. Hogarth 

Press. 85, Gd. 
Always unexpected, sometimes satirically 
derivative, Mr. Henry Green yet manages 
to be unmistakably himself. The mockingly 
indulgent demonstrator of an isolated 
characteristic—this time it is moral nullity 
—he approaches his subjects from different 
points of view and in various manners. 
Concluding was at times a satire and at 
times a meditative reverie in the manner 
of Virginia Woolf. In his new novel he has 
adopted the technique of dialogue and the 
background of melodrama to which we 
have been accustomed by Miss Compton- 
Burnett. The whole story is told in a series 
of dialogues set, as for a play, in three or 
four recurrent scenes, 

We move from the comfortable homes of 
the two principal characters, cosily lit for a 
tête-à-tête, to a melancholy pub in Knights- 


bridge or to the restaurant of a fashionable . 


hotel, Unlike Miss Compton-Burnett, Mr. 
Green writes realistic dialogue, but like her 
he restricts his conversation to the matter 
in hand. Since his purpose is to display a 
witty and heartless self-indulgence, the 
unconscious and interacting corruption of 
the heart and flesh, his characters never 
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relapse into self-criticism, humanity or bad 
manners, As formal as the correspondents 
in Les Liaisons Dangereuses and as consistent 
in their triviality as a deadly sin in a 
morality play, they always live to the top— 
or bottom—of their .bent. è 

The time is the present; the main 
characters two prosperous middle-aged 
citizens, a widow and widower, resentful of 
austerity but skilful in circumventing it, 
and their young, a boy and girl, both in 
government departments, who are as 
serious and ‘awkward as their parents are 
frivolous and self-possessed. 

Mr. Green’s plot is the gradual destruc- 
tion of the luke-warm love affair of the 
children by their elders whose grosser 
appetites, veiled by a faded elegance, are 
not to be denied. Round the couples are 
grouped a chorus-like collection of friends, 
adulatory yet malicious, who fill in the gaps 
of the drama with their little bits of news. 
Nothing is by its nature less absorbing than 
the somethings which Mr, Green has 
hitherto revealed. Yet it is a good and a 
witty novel written with that aristocratic 
detachment which is Mr. Green’s special 
contribution to contemporary fiction. 


Marie HANNAH 


TREES AND MEN 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE TREE. 

By John Stewart Collis. Cape. 105. 6d. 
This book is a history of trees. It is also a 
history of earth and of man, of mythology, 
magic, agriculture and industry. Further- 
more, in its course it touches on geology, 
folk-lore, meteorology and Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
A vast programme! Yet, in spite of its 
extraordinary range, it is a short book. It 
is short because it is simple, and it is simple 
because its method is not that of the peda- 
gogue but that of the artist: this book is an 
epic poem in prose. 

Mr. Collis sces the tree as the instrument 
of fertility, the Staff of Life. Ancient man 
venerated trees and made them the objects 
of many religious rites and beliefs; modern 
man calls them timber, cuts them down 
for cash, and now beholds the frightful 
consequence of his misdeeds—soil erosion. 
The sterility of tree-denuded land in so 
many places of the earth proves that 
ancient man was right; and it is Mr. Collis’s 
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hope that modern man will apply his 
scientific knowledge while there is still time. 

It may be complained that Mr. Collis's 
warning and exhortation have been uttered 
before in such works as The Rape of the Earth 
and Our Plundered Planet, and that much of 
his history is a “digest” of The Golden Bough 
and other books. But such complaints are 
beside the point: the point is that Mr. Collis 
has not written a text-book, but a magni- 
ficent song of praise to the trees of the earth 
and the life they sustain. His song is bold, 
exuberant, ingenious, passionate, startling. 
It has the clarity of mind and the courage 
to state profundities in primary terms, and 
its use of cliché is a revelation: Mr. Collis 
can take a withered slip of phraseology and, 
by transplanting it in a rich context, make 
it fower and be fruitful. To read his book 
is an exhilarating adventure. 


Currorp DvwENT 


FANTASIES 
NEWS OF THE WORLD. By George 
Barker. Faber. 85.64. 


Mr. Barker is a lyric poet of considerable 
talent and force. His kaleidoscopic and 
magniloquent fantasias now need no 
introduction: for some fifteen years, in very 
much the same style, he has been exciting, 
bewildering, and sometimes exasperating, 
his large following. This collection takes its 
title from a sequence of poems in varying 
mood; this is the first: 

Cold shuttered loveless ia skulker in clouds, 

Streetwalker of the 
Where can you hide? No one will take you in. 
js py the morning lights up other worlds 
om sleep they turn a family of faces 
2 the houseproud sun. br m you, 


Leading your one-cyed sister po the 


night, 
From door to door down the locked zodiac, 
Never come home, 


In the second, the figure of Peace as “the 
wife of the workman world, With an apron 
full of children" sings a wry little song of our 
troubled times. The final piece is one of 
My. Barker's cloudy, egocentric and some- 
what erotic extravaganzas in which, with 
the “world” as his mistress, he craves for a 
moment of love before “The serried bat- 
talions of lies and organizations of hate 
Entirely encompass us", The Five Faces of 
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Pity and The Weepers in the Sacred Tree are in 
& somewhat similar vein of grandiose 
lament over a doomed humanity. . 

Such “news” as Mr. Barker has to tell, in 
his colourful and very original language, is 
seldom more than a series of sensuous 
impressions without the weight of intellect, 
but which certainly have their moments of 
illumination. Mr. Barker is perhaps more 
successful when he is less pretentious; the 
dream-like lyric, Galway Bay, has a melan- 
choly beauty and haunting charm; there 
are some graceful poems addressed to 
friends and others—including T. S. Eliot, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Baudelaire, and 
the late Michael Roberts, 

A. C. Bovp 


SELECTED REPRINTS 


Graham Green, collected edition - 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 

THE MINISTRY OF FEAR 

JOURNEY WITHOUT MAPS. 
Each, Heinemann, 75. 6d. 


Everyman's Library 

POEMS. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Edited by Mildred Bozman. Two vols, 
each, Dent, 45. 6d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. Edited 
by R. M. Lockley. Dent, 4s. 64. 
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Travellers’ Library 


ONE’S COMPANY. By Peter Fleming. 

A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS À 
YOUNG MAN. id james Joyce. Each, 
Cape, 45. 6d. 


Max Beerbohm 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND 
SEVEN MEN AND TWO OTHERS. 
Each, Heinemann, 10s, 6d. 


Penguin Classics 

HOMER: THE ILIAD. Translated by 
E. V. Rieu. 25. 6d. 

THE GOLDEN ASS. By Apuleius. 
Translated by Robert Graves. rs. 6d. 

Library of Art and Travel 


THE GOTHIC NORTH. By Sacheverell 
Sitwell. Lehmann, Yes. 6d. 





COCKALORUM: A Bibliography of 
the Golden Cockerel Press, June 
1943—December 1949. 10s. 6d. 

' Succeeding Chanticleer and Pertelote, two 

earlier descriptive and illustrated catalogues 

of the Golden Cockerel books, this new 
instalment begins at the 156th volume and 
ends at the 181st. The quality. of the paper, 
printing and reproductions, as well as the 
nature of the contents, make it a biblio- 
philes piece; yet it is something more, for 
it indicates to the world at large the beauty 
of the work being done by private and semi- 
private presses in Great Britain. Among the 
engravings the creations of Blair Hughes- 

Stanton, Peter Barker-Miull, Ravilious, 

David Jones, Dorothea Braby, and the 

Belgian Mark Severin are especially note- 

worthy. 


PRIVATE ARMY. By Vladimir 
Peniakoff—“Popski.” Cape. 16s. 
This book gives the true story of what, 
during the war, was a legend. It seems little 
less of a legend now that the truth is 
revealed; for it traverses all the human 
emotions and even in space it moves from 
peacetime Egypt to Austria at the end of 
the war. The private army, which under 
*Popski" spent its life behind the enemy 
front, was the smallest independent British 
unit, reckoned its establishment in tens as 
compared with the hundreds of a battalion, 
made its own code and deceived, bluffed, 
fought enemy units across North Africa and 
throughout Italy. It makes a tremendous 
story; and, if the comment on other ur its is 
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at times somewhat acrid, the reader has the 
sufficient compensation of encountering at 
every turn the extraordinarily engaging 
personality of “Popski.” 


FIRES IN SMITHFIELD. By Jack 
Lindsay. Bodley Head. 125. 6d. 
The authenticity of Mr. Lindsay’s historical 
background can be recognized by a student 
of English history, though its fullness and 
exactitude may cumber his story a little for 
one slightly acquainted with its moment. 
This moment is the last year of Mary 
Tudor’s reign, when many of her subjects 
looked to her death as deliverance from the 
fear of Spain as well as from the fires of 
Smithfield. Mr. Lindsay irresistibly con- 
veys the atmosphere of smouldering fear, of 
fanaticism and exaltation, though his 
people are dimmed by detail, personal and 
historic. It is as if the smoke of Smithfield . 
actually drifts across the scene. 


THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS, 
from Thales to Aristotle. By W. K. C. 
Guthrie. Methuen. ss. 

The student without any knowledge of 

Greek will be well served by this introduc- 

tion to anc'ent philosophy, which is based 

on a scric. of lectures given to Cambridge 
undergraduates “who were reading any 
subject other than Classics." It justifies its 
title with comprehensive clarity, and it is 
particularly successful in indicating the 
relevance of Greek thought to later develop- 
ments of philosophy in Europe. The theories 
of the survival of the fittest, of the social 
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contract, of ethical relativity, of atomism, 
and of the Hegelian dialectic can all be 
found here to have their roots in ancient 
philosophy. This makes it all the more 
surprising that the author should allow 
himself to speak of the sixth century B.c. 
as “the dawn of rational thought." It must, 
in fact, on the evidence he himself so ably 
sets out, be regarded not as a beginning but 
as a climax. 


THE CORNISH REVIEW. Nos. 1—4. 
Edited by Denys Val Baker. Each 
as. Od. 

Its aim is to provide a platform for 
discussing and analysing cultural activities 
in Cornwall, along with an outlet for new 
poetry and "fiction by writers of Cornish 
descent or living in Cornwall. 

The editorial statement is well supported. 
Sven Berlin writes on his work as a sculptor, 
Bernard Leach on his pottery, Guido 
Morris on his painting. J. P. Hodin discusses 
Ben Nicholson; Mark Holloway and David 
Lewis provide absorbing biographical detail 
of D. H. Lawrence in Cornwall. Poets 
include Ronald Bottrall, A. L. Rowse and 
Jack R. Clemo. George Manning-Sanders 
and Mary Williams contribute short stories. 
Excellent illustrations and the general 
competence of presentation make this a 
model for regional reviews. Such regionalism 
from other parts of Britain would provide 
one solution to the present serious dearth 
in this country of periodicals devoted to the 
arts, 


GARDENS AND GARDENING 
1950. Edited by F. A. Mercer and 
Roy Hay. Studio. 155. 

A collection of essays on particular plants 
and trees and on special aspects of garden- 
ing. It is clearly not intended to be a general 
gardening manual. The essays are authorita- 
tive and practical, though some are marred 
by a certain archness and sentimentality 
which writers on gardens seem unable to 
avoid. Special mention must be made of 
Mr. Curtis’s Early-flowering Chrysanthemums— 
a model of what such essays should be. The 
numerous illustrations maintain the high 
standard expected from this publisher and 
illuminate the text as well as uncoloured 
pictures can. The index is adequate for 
ordinary reference. 
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ULSTER. By Hugh Shearman. Hale. 
15S. 
In this excellently illustrated addition to 
the County series Mr. Hugh Shearman 
presents a bird’s eye view of the province of 
Ulster in its history, geology, politics and 
social organization. His rapid, though 
conscientious, survey ranges from pre- 
historic times to the Ulster we know—-or do 
not know—to-day. Each of the nine 
counties, including the three that are part 
of the Irish Republic, receives detailed 
treatment in its historical, economic and 
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scenic aspects. Not least important is Mr. ` 


Shearman's fine bibliography which sug- 
gests further reading on an area frequently 
neglected by both specialist and general 
reader alike. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. By 
Meynell. Hale. 155. 
The author admits that Bedfordshire is but 
“a little-regarded county." The knowledge 
and affection with which he writes should 
do much to alter this, for his book has the 
usefulness of a “descriptive tour" as well as 
the charm of a personal essay. Preliminary 
general chapters deal with situation and 
physical features, agriculture and country 
customs, while a more detailed survey of 
the county provides information about 
almost every town and village. The weakest 
section of the book is the one on natural 
history. As is customary with this series, the 
volume is liberally illustrated: excellent 

photographs are excellently reproduced. 


IN ENGLAND NOW: SPRING. 
Edited by B. J. Bradley. Avalon Press. 
20s. 

The merit of this quarto volume of English 


camera studies lies in its discriminating ` 


selection and arrangement. Though avoid- 
ing industries, cities and suburbia it is no 
mere landscape “‘beauty-book.” Mr. H. E. 
Bates sets the note in a foreword, admitting 
the equal claims of the Continent to spring- 
time loveliness, but stressing the particu- 
larity of English rural scenes, determined 
nearly always by man's intervention. The 
pictures of villages, farmland, rivers or 
sca-shores have in their delight a homely, 
loveable quality, and each is faced by an 


informative yet informal comment. 
à 


Laurence . 
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HONOURS 


T is now a tradition of long standing that on the King’s 
Tias an Honours List should be published containing 
the names of persons of varying degrees of distinction on 
whom His Majesty has consented to confer a peerage, or a 
baronetcy, or a knighthood, or one of the Orders of Chivalry. 
The ostensible reasons for conferring these honours are various, 
but in modern times they cover a much wider range of 
service than in the past. Even in the days when a large 
proportion of the Honours were bestowed on those who had 
rendered services to the party in power, some were given on 
grounds quite unconnected with politics; and nowadays one 
always finds, as one commentator remarks, a “graceful blend 
of honest worth and intellectual distinction" ; the arts and 
sciences, learning, social service and the professions are all 
carefully represented. Dr., now Sir Arthur Bliss, the composer, 
was recently made a Knight; so was Dr. Greg, “‘for services to 
the study of English literature”; Dr. Sheppard, Provost of King's 
College, Cambridge, “for services to the study of Greek litera- 
ture" ; and preventive medicine, neuro-surgery, natural history, 
: technology, and the study of child health were honoured in the 
persons of five distinguished specialists. Two years ago the poet 
T. S. Eliot was added to the select circle of O.M.’s; and this 
year the poet Cecil Day Lewis was awarded a C.B.E. 

The selection of names for social recognition is made in a 
catholic spirit, though, considering the lists over a number of 
years, one may often be more surprised at the omissions than 
the inclusions. Might one not have expected that the most 
famous of our men of letters, who is also a brilliant public 
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speaker and sufficiently blessed with worldly goods—Bernard 
Shaw—should have been made an Earl or a Viscount? But 
probably the truth is that Mr. Shaw himself has considered that 
his style of oratory is more suited to audiences outside than 
inside the House of Lords. One might have expected John 
Galsworthy to become at least a Baronet; but Galsworthy, for 
obscure reasons of his own, did not want to be a Baronet. 
Moreover, one of the attractions of these honours lies in the 
romantic capriciousness with which they may be awarded; as 
when, long ago, the Sovereign on the spur of the moment 
ordered John Smith to kneel, adding, with a tap of his sword, 
“ Arise, Sir John!” 

But in general it may be assumed that the bestowal of 
honours has rested upon some accepted principle; and that that 
principle asserts the value which the community attaches to 
the services rendered. In a primitive community no service can 
be deemed greater than that rendered by a leader in war, and 
to this day the high estimation of the fighting-man remains. 
It was inevitable that the victorious commander in the Battle 
of Waterloo should be made a Duke; and in like manner the 
principal leaders in the Navy, Army and Air Force in the two 
last wars received important peerages. 

High statesmanship might be expected to establish a similar 
claim; and so in fact it does, but during the last century several 
Prime Ministers or ex-Prime Ministers have refused peerages 
because they did not want to leave the House of Commons. 
Mr. Gladstone preferred always to be “Mr. Gladstone," and 
Mr. Churchill still prefers to make his Parliamentary speeches 
to the Commons. There was considerable surprise when 
Lloyd George, then “Father of the House of Commons,” 
accepted an Earldom. 

In the present age of science, when applied science so 
demonstrably affects the condition of the community, the 
sense of its high value is often publicly expressed by the confer- 
ment of honours on scientists. For the same reason the profession 
of medicine has for some time past figured oftener in Honours 
Lists than the calling of the poet. None the less the Victorian 
sense of values was well expressed by the giving of a peerage 
to Alfred ‘Tennyson. His poems were profitably recited in every 
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middle-class home. I doubt if there is any poet who satisfies that 
! condition to-day—not even Mr. Day Lewis. 

On the whole it must be said that literature and the arts 
have not come off very well at the hands of Governments until 
recent years. This might seem the more surprising in view of 
the fact that a larger proportion of persons in governmental 
circles were men to some extent educated in the arts than to-day. 
For a modern Member of Parliament, called upon to deal 
with the complex problems of contemporary life, it is deemed 
more important to have a knowledge of economics than of 
Homer and Virgil; and no Prime Minister to-day would 
venture to follow the example of William Pitt and expect to 
bring down the House with a classical quotation. Mr. Churchill 
is the kind of man who might have done it, yet in a modern 
debate he is more likely to create the same effect with his famous 
“Some chicken! Some neck!" Yet forty years ago he, already a 
well-known writer, belonged to a Government which included 
such distinguished men of letters as James Bryce, John Morley, 
R. B. Haldane, Augustine Birrell and Charles Masterman. 
But that Government did no more than any other to show that 
it attached great importance to the recognition of the arts as 
an essential element in the national life. 

But the Governments of the last ten years, containing more 
members versed in economics and practical science, fewer 
versed in the arts, have gone beyond their predecessors in 
measures to make drama, pictures and music accessible to the 
people, and to spread a knowledge of British achievements in 
the arts among our friends abroad. It may be that human 
necessity and intuitive awareness of the necessity have thrust 
this new attitude upon us. Man does not live by bread alone, 
and instinct bids him beware of an ordering of life concerned 
only with bread-winning. Even economists realize that their 
science must take account of the humane needs of man. Is it 
not because the pressure of material life has become greater 
that rulers, themselves pressed by material things, perceive that 
they must provide safety valves for imaginative and spiritual 
needs? 

Tse EDITOR 


DESTROYING COLONIALISM 
By Tae Rr. Hon. A. CnarEcH Jones, P.C. 
Secretary of State for the Colontes 1946-50 


HE practice of Imperialism in the world has undergone 

substantial changes during the past half century. Vast 

withdrawals from Asia have occurred and a new con- 
ception of world relations has been born. There remain still 
many territories of "colonial status" but “colonialism” is 
increasingly frowned on and international discussions reveal a 
bitter dislike of it. There is considerable ignorance about the 
whole matter and for that reason the relation of Britain to her 
dependent territories should be understood if world problems 
and race relations are to be better appreciated. 

The Colonial Office in London is not an impersonal bureau- 
cracy imposing its will on the peoples in the British Colonial 
territories. It is the centre of an extraordinary system in which 
the parts are moving to self-government and depending in no 
small way on the assistance of the centre for their development. 
I have not space to argue the value and importance of this 
system in the life of the world or to set out the misconceptions 
in regard to it. It is important to know what it is and how it 
works. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies is not an irresponsible 
and arbitrary Minister. The Colonial Office is an extension of 
him, acting only on his authority and through him. He 
expresses the policy of His Majesty's Government and answers 
for that policy in Parliament, which exercises ultimate control. 
Two hundred and ninety years ago his office was created as a 
Committee of the Privy Council “for the Plantations” and since 
1768 Colonial affairs have been dealt with by a Secretary of 
State. To-day, Parliament may question almost any detail of 
administration in the colonies and any inhabitant of a territory 
may petition the Secretary of State regarding his grievance. 
These practices continue despite the devolving of much respon- 
sibility to the territories and the building up of representative 
Legislative Councils in most of them. The actual administration 
of the territories is not by London but is carried out by the 
various Colonial Governments, the Governor of each Colony 
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being responsible to the Secretary of State. Even the Colonial 
Service is but the sum total of the civil services of all the Colonies, 
is paid for by each Colony and is not part of the Home Service. 

The British Government, while proclaiming the fundamental 
rights of the colonial peoples and establishing order, sound 
administration and the reign of law, has regarded each Colony 
as a separate entity, with its own political institutions, its own 
Service, and its own responsibility for revenue to support what 
services it required. Steadily, London has devolved respon- 
sibility to the local government and assisted in the creation of 
social and economic conditions which can make the aim of self- 
government realizable and when realized, effective. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary of State remains responsible to 
Parliament for the good government of the colonial territories. 
His office must cover the whole field of Government activity, 
indeed, the field covered by the whole of the rest of Whitehall. 
He is concerned with the advance to self-government and the 
constitution and institutions called for; he must promote the 
, economic development of each territory and further the 
economic well-being of the people; he is required to help 
towards the education and social advance and he has a respon- 
sibility regarding defence and internal security. His office must 
be organized so that it can advise and help in all the activities 
of the government of the territories. 

Before the war it was a comparatively small office, for the 
, functions and responsibilities of governments were of a much 
more limited range. A great deal was-left to the man on the 
spot, who made provision for the services which the local 
revenue could carry. There was little economic planning, and 
development usually comprised essential public works such as 
roads, railways and ports. London was remote from the 
the territory and the Secretary of State was content to lay 
down the broad lines of policy and to advise the local govern- 
ment from time to time on matters referred to him. His office 
dealt with defence, external relations, staffing, constitutional 
and legal issues, and advice on such matters as trade, taxation, 
native rights and economic exploitation. All this has been 
greatly added to in the last decade. 

The Colonial Office has expanded and become a much more 
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active partner with the territories in their social and economic 
development. With the change of relationship through the 
great devolution of responsibilities to the local government, 
with the liberalizing of the constitutions and with the legislative 
councils becoming more representative and exercising more 
responsibility, the Colonial Office has had to meet a situation 
in which the colonial peoples have called for more education, 
better health, higher social standards, improved methods of 
production, more public works and the equipment and condi- 
tions of the modern state. The British Government has offered 
technical skill, financial assistance, advice and science to help 
forward the progress of the colonial peoples. 

The Colonial Office is organized to give the Colonial terri- 
tories a number of important services which cannot, as a rule, 
be organized individually but only centrally. These are 
essential for development and can be called on as required. 
The services include geological and topographical surveys, 
research in a great range of problems in health, government, 
economics, agriculture, pests, etc., training of the colonial 
services, provision of higher education, publicity and informa- 
tion services (including films and broadcasting), meteorological 
services and assistance in respect of defence and internal 
security. There is also a big group of economic services con- 
cerned with commercial relations and supplies, marketing and 
price regulation, economic intelligence and planning, produc- 
tion and finance. 

The Secretary of State is advised not only by his permanent 
officials but also by Advisers in special subjects such as agri- 
culture, forestry, education, labour, social welfare, co-operation, 
law, health, fisheries. These are experts and men of colonial 
experience who follow affairs in every territory and pay frequent 
visits to advise overseas. They are supplemented by Advisory 
Committees in all these subjects who help the Secretary of State 
to give guidance and advice to the Colonies. These Advisory 
Committees are composed of the ablest and most competent 
and experienced men available in Britain, all of whom freely 
give their services in this frequently onerous work. 

There are other committees and couricils performing impor- 
tant work, as, for instance, the research councils, the Colonial 
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Economic and Development Council, the Colonial Survey and 
Geophysical Committee, the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education, and the Committees concerned with 
university grants, tsetse fly and trypanosomiasis, technical 
institutes, students’ welfare in Britain. All these bodies render 
expert service to territories and many more could be added. 

I have said nothing about the duties of the Colonial Office 
in respect of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act or 
about the work of the Colonial Development Corporation for 
© encouraging and financing new and joint productive enterprise. 
But I have tried to give a picture of the new orientation of 
the Colonial Office and the way in which it is engaged in 
eliminating that derisory word ‘‘colonialism.” 


PREPARING FOR THE FESTIVAL 


By FRANK Frost 


ELL over a thousand local government authorities 

V V in Britain are already preparing for the Festival of 

Britain, 1951. The biggest cities and the tiniest 
hamlets are working out, more or less independently, what 
kind of a contribution each shall make; and in addition, ideas 
for programmes and offers of assistance are being submitted to 
the Festival organizers by dozens of sporting associations and 
voluntary bodies. 

What exactly they are all going to do is not yet clear to 
anyone, certainly not to the Festival organizers, who are 
expected to answer a lot of questions and to exercise great 
responsibility without coercive power. This is not an unusual 
^ situation for people who organize events in Britain. It is, 
indeed, a traditional embarrassment; the Festival does not 
begin until next May—it ends in September—and there is in 
these islands an aversion to having anything cut-and-dried too 
soon. And if there are some local authorities who have so far 
adopted the attitude that in these days of austerity they have 
neither the money nor the inclination for celebrations, this, too, 
is traditional, as is the attitude of the man who says he cannot 
endure parties but always enjoys himself when he gets to one. 
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It 1s traditional that on any great national occasion everyone 
will join in, somehow, sooner or later, but what is not traditional 
—Aand this is a peculiar thing—is the conception of the Festival 
itself, because there has never been anything like it here before, 
nor has there been anything like it anywhere else. : 

The idea was first put before the public on September 14th, 
1945, in an open letter in the News Chronicle, written by the 
editor, Gerald Barry, and addressed to the President of the 
Board of Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps. The letter urged that in 
response to Sir Stafford’s call to the British people to re-establish 
their economic position in the world by their own exertions, a 
great trade and cultural exhibition should be held in London. 
It was emphasized that as well as heartening the British people, 
such an exhibition would stimulate the export trade. A practical 
note was struck at once and has been maintained, but, important ' 
though exports are (and they never will be more important than 
in these post-war years), it is not the export trade which mainly 
inspires the Festival; and although it was announced in 1947 
by the Lord President of the Council, the Rt. Hon. Herbert 
Morrison, that His Majesty’s Government had decided to mark 
the centenary of the Great Exhibition of 1851 with the Festival 
of Britain, 1951, it should be realized that it is not merely a 
hundred years which separate the two events. 

What they have in common is that the Great Exhibition was 
—and the Festival will be—the first of its kind. The Great 
Exhibition ushered in an era of Great Exhibitions. It may be 
that the Festival will usher in an era of Festivals. If it does, it 
will mean that something really big has come into being, 
though quite what it is we are not likely to know for a long time. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 was a great big show in 
London. The Festival will be held throughout the country. 
It will not be merely something that is happening in the capital, 
although that is where the centre piece will be; and whereas the 
usual thing with exhibitions is that when they are over they are 
dismantled, a feature of this Festival will be that, although it 
officially lasts for six months, a great many of the projects it is 
Initiating will last for years. 

An idea of this can be gained by considering the way the 
Exhibition is being created on what is now officially known as 
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the South Bank, that is, the site on the same side of the River 
Thames as Waterloo Station, which almost forms the apex of 
a triangle of land of about thirty acres. Four of these acres were 
re-claimed from the river itself, the bank of which forms the 


. base of the triangle. It is not a large site for so important an 


exhibition; Waterloo Bridge is on one side of it, County Hall 
on the other; and you can see the whole area quite comfortably 
from the buildings at the back of the Strand on the opposite 
bank of the river. It was an uninspiring stretch of land before 
the war; it was depressing at the end of it; yet, as Herbert 
Morrison pointed out in January, 1949, when he performed the 
ceremony of pressing the button to start the pneumatic hammer 
which drove in the first sheet-steel pile of the new river wall on 


. this bank, this zs the heart of London. It could be more magnifi- 


cent—and less congested—than the area on the other side. It 
has been neglected in the past, but the days of its neglect are 
now over. 

The South Bank site is being developed for the Festival. 
But the plans for the exhibition are not going to transform this 
part of London just for six months in 1951; they are helping 
to re-shape its whole future. A practical and prosaic example 
of what is happening is the fact that main services for the 
exhibition, such as gas and water, are being constructed in a 
way that will serve the purposes of the whole district and not 
just the exhibition—even though it may be a little inconvenient 
for the exhibition. This sounds an almost sternly practical 
condition, but to understand this Festival and to get a picture 
of the exhibition, it must be remembered that this country is 
having to be sternly practical in order to survive. We are going 
through a curious period: the soul of the nation is troubled by 


r the problems of the present and by strange visions of the future; 


and when the Englishman is not quite sure of the way ahead 
he sees to it that he keeps his feet on the ground. It is in keeping 
with the spirit of the times that although there will be much 
that will be architecturally magnificent to see in Britain in 
1951, a most important feature of the Festival will be a “live” 
neighbourhood unit, not on the exhibition site itself, but in the 
Poplar-Stepney area, where an L.C.C. housing project will be 
on view. This will include flats, various types of houses, pubs 
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and civic amenities; and it will not be just something to look 
at, it will be a real neighbourhood for people to live in. 

But the visitor to London is not likely to feel this down-to- 
earth approach at once, because the first thing he will see will 
be a huge, shining finger of aluminium, standing all by itself in 
the sky. The base of it will be 40 feet above the ground. It 
will be 250 feet high, 14 feet wide at the centre, and tapering 
in a curve to each end; and as its guying cables will not be 
visible until the visitor is close up to it, the effect will be of a 
gigantic pointer; divorced from the earth, and visible for many 
miles. E 

Even more impressive, although a little less startling, will 
be the Dome of Discovery. This glittering, aluminium-clad 
structure, the largest dome in the world, with a diameter of | 
365 feet and a height of 97 feet, will be used to house examples 
of Britain’s pre-eminence in exploration and in various fields of 
scientific investigation, including physics and chemistry, marine 
research, biological research, polar exploration, astronomy and 
meteorology; and alongside the work of such men as Cook and 
Livingstone will be displayed the discoveries of scientists such 
as Newton, Darwin, Faraday, Thomson and Rutherford. 

Exhibits will range from sledge-dogs to specimens of penicillin 
and displays of nuclear energy, but much that is going into 
the Dome is being kept secret, because the scientific experts 
want to have a few surprises when the exhibition opens. Visitors 
will be able to relay messages to the moon and back, because 
that old London landmark, the Shot Tower—so-called because 
it was used for making shot—has had a radar “saucer” mounted 
on the top, which will be rotated by remote control from the 
Outer Space section in the Dome. The Shot Tower is a land- 
mark which has survived, but other old buildings have been : 
demolished, including a brewery which used to stand on the 
site where the Royal Festival Hall is now being built. Londoners 
are enthusiastic about the fact that this Royal Festival Hall, one 
of the most striking features of the exhibition, is to be a perma- 
nent addition to London life, but it is typical that some concern 
was felt about the disappearance of the brewery, and most 
particularly was there concern about the lions which used to 
be on top of the brewery. We have Mr. Morrison's word for it 
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(i) Sketch by JAMES HOLLAND of the Festival Ship Campania as she will 
appear on exhibition at a typical British port 


i View of the model of the Exhibition on the South Bank of the Thames, London 








The hing is shown details of the model of the 1951 Exhibition by GERALD 
BARRY, Director of the Festival of Britain 
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that by the wish of His Majesty the King these lions have been 
preserved, and it is rumoured that they may turn up some- 
where in the exhibition. If they do, they will not be out of place, 
however strange and wonderful, or terrifying, some of the other 
exhibits may be, because this exhibition and this Festival are not 
merely concerned with the achievements of the British, nor 
with their practical plans for the future, but with the feelings 
that bind them together. 

The Festival is a display of Britain to the world. It is an 
invitation to all, at home and abroad, to come and see what 
kind of people we are: one half of the South Bank Exhibition, 
the Upstream Sequence, will have the sections devoted to our 
natural resources, power and production, our science and 
industry, and our seamanship and ship-building; but the other 
half, the Downstream Sequence, will be concerned with homes 
and gardens, schools, sport, the care of the sick, the character 
and tradition of the people and their aptitude for living and 
working in groups. Here much will be seen that will 
reflect the spirit of the celebrations in the towns and villages, 
which will be of a typical variety, such as the “beating of the 
bounds” in many parishes, the provision of a piped water 
supply to outlying villages at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the erection 
of old people’s homes and rest gardens, and the art exhibition 
at St. Ives. Indeed, the Festival may develop not as a display, 
but as a vital part of a process whereby the British are re- 
discovering themselves. 
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IN THE 1930's 
THE POETS OF MY GENERATION—II 
By STEPHEN SPENDER 


| N | HEN writing of “movements” in poetry it is well to 
ask "moving towards or away from what?" 

| The only answer which can justify a movement is 

"away from mannerisms and towards poetry." 

And what is poetry? Impossible to define, of course, but we 
can name some things it is, and others it isn’t. /It is the creation 
of an image in words. It expresses anat in metaphors 
developed with a precise logic of the imagination, to a point 
where the original experience appears to have acquired an 
existence belonging only to the words and the images suggested 
‘by them, independent of the world of actuality. The touchstone 
of poetry is that the language creates,the illusion of an experience 
existing only within the words, as though the words had become : 
things amongst which the reader's mind moved. 


* * * * * 
And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief. 


The long light shakes across the lakes. 
The intellectual sweetness of those lines. 


That lovely balcony is lost 
Just as the mountains take the snow. 


Had somewhere to get to and sailed calmly on. 
The pigeons riddle the London air. 


Here are lines by very different poets (Eliot, Tennyson, 
Yeats, Empson, Auden, MacNeice) and yet they have a 
common factor—poetry simply. | 

Movements are points of departure, not goals or aims, and 
they arise from the necessity of the poet to adjust himself to the 
experience of life around him,/At all times poets have had 
much the same attitude towards poetry: but different attitudes 
to their age. The effort of the poets in each generation to make 
operations on experience in order to discover the ore of poetry 
may be compared to that of engineers to open: up new veins 
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for the purposes of mining. Certain experiences, through being 
over-written, lose their force. Certain styles, through over-use, 
become facile or mannered or diffuse, and cease to yield the 
"terrible crystal" of the unique poetic image. 

The most obvious characteristic of the technique of the poets 
of the 1930’s is that it was the tail-end of a reaction against 
the diffused formalism of form and content of the post-Victorian 
and Georgian writers. Whey wrote about the material of the 
modern industrial world, either in new and experimental forms, 
or in old ones which they used in a new way. 


* + * x * 


Auden's early poetry was an odd mixture of the influence of 
Se e * . 
the Anglo-Saxon poets whom he admired, with their terse, 
clipped utterance, their obscure runic sayings, their gnarled 
severity, and the modern clinical or dream imagery of the 
surgery and the psycho-analyst's couch: 
If though we 
Have ligatured the ends of a farewell, 
Sporadic heartburn show in evidence 
Of love uneconomically slain, 


It is for the last time, the last look back, 
The heel upon the finishing blade of grass, 


he was writing already in 1927, at the age of twenty. Soon 
after this, deserted pit-shafts, ruined workings, pylons trailing 
broken wire, were the properties, set in bleak nordic scenery, of 
his poems. 

The great strength of his early poetry lay in its detach- 
ment, a glacial quality both of vision and feeling, like a 
landscape of the moon. He has never developed this and its 
loss is not entirely compensated by the virtuosity of ideas and 
forms of his later work. Indeed his enormous skill, his dogmatic 
attitudes of mind, and his excited interest in ideas have to 
some extent swamped his development. He has produced, 
though, the most energetic and profuse poetry of his generation: 
under it, the lean lines of an ascetic early landscape are lost. 

A poet perhaps as original and intelligent as Auden was 
William Empson. His approach to writing poetry was the most 
intellectual of any poet of his generation. His poems are 
presentations of extremely complicated ideas which are too 
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often conundrums. The title of his famous volume of critical 
essays, Seven Types of Ambiguity, indicates the danger of a com- 
pulsion to introduce into his own creative work the complexity 
he analyses in that of others. This he has by no means avoided, 
nor does his poetry escape from being theory-ridden. Neverthe- 
less, his work has the supreme merit of being thought out and 
thought through and imagined in every line. Despite its 
obscurity, it has verbal excitement and a shining and trans- 
parent intellectual quality—a somewhat dark transparency like 
smoky crystal. D 
In the middle of the decade, Empson wrote a satiric poem 

called just a Smack at Auden, simpler than most of his poems, 
which throws light on the then current literary controversies: 

Waiting for the end, boys, waiting for the end. 

What is there to be or do? 

What's become of me or you? 


Are we kind or are we true? 
Sitting two and two, boys, waiting for the end. 


Shall I build a tower, boys, knowing it will rend 
Crack upon the hour, boys, waiting for the end? 
Shall I pluck a flower, boys, shall I save or spend? 
All turns sour, boys, waiting for the end. 


Empson attacks here the intellectual opportunism, based on_ 
a fundamental nihilism, of Auden during the 1930’s. The 


criticism is justified in soifar as, when Auden abandoned 
“clinical detachment” and went in search of a Cause, his 
Marxist and Freudian phases did not conceal a fundamental 
scepticism about the fate of individuals and of civilization, 
which revealed itself occasionally in poems like Miss Gee. 
However, Auden would probably have agreed with Empson’s 
criticism, and although Empson’s attack does not lack ferocity, 
it also conveys an almost affectionate respect for pee s work, 
and does him honour. 

Probably Auden’s and Empson’s positions were not so far 
apart as they seemed. Empson insisted on an intellectual 
integrity which results sometimes in a certain donnishness and 
pedantry in his writing; Auden sacrificed a good deal of his 
` intellectual insight to loosening up his poetry and to supporting | 
politics whose faults he saw, but which nevertheless seemed to 
him the less bad cause confronting the threatening evil of this 
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time. The poetry of the 1930’s was in fact more complex than 
most people realize. Its politics was a kind of orthodoxy arising 
from what seemed to be an imposed necessity, and outside this 
orthodoxy there were aims of pure poetic writing, love poetry, 
nature poetry, and a search for faith which went beyond the 
conflicts of the decade. This is as true of MacNeice and Day 
Lewis and myself, as of Auden and Empson. The anthologies of 
the period contain the works of poets as different as Ronald 
Bottrall, David Gascoyne, Dylan Thomas, Julian Bell, A. S. J. 
Tessimond, and Michael Roberts who have a basis of agreement, 
which is anti-Fascism—although their paths diverged later on. 
lo turo to my own work: it had always a double theme of 
interior and exterior worlds, of a search for historic objectivity 
combined with the cultivation of an intense subjectivity. 
Marxists attacked it for what they called its “mysticism.” Any 
one who reads Christopher Caudwell’s Illuston and Reality will see 
that the orthodox Marxists criticized the movement of the 
"Ihirties for its "bourgeois illusions." 
* * * * * 

Here I have attempted to consider a decade from the stand- 
point of one assumption: that motivation in poetry is justified 
only if it is an impulse which takes the poet to some place 
where he finds himself in a solitude, out of which he thinks his 
poetry as ideas unique to his own experience. Revolution, 
traditionalism, religion, nature, politics can all be—and all 
have been—impulses of this kind, leading poets to those places 
where they re-create the attitudes of “movements,” as their 
own sensuous thought clothed in their own sensuous language. 
The “movement” is justified by the poetry, not the poetry by 
the “movement.” 

Day Lewis seemed to me a poet who, although often expressing 
strong feelings in a striking imagery and idiom, was but rarely 
completely at the centre of his own experience. He had not 
undergone that process of ultimate purgation whereby a poet 
frees himself of accepted ideas and then sings them again 
in his own voice, to be born anew in the minds of 
others; so that even what has long been recognized is seen as 
though for the first time. There clung to his work a certain 
aura of literary attitudes, instead of its being re-created within 
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a form which he had made completely his. Examining the 
matter with as much detachment as I can, I think that Auden 
and Empson were the most powerful poets of this generation: 
that MacNeice, while lacking their energy of thought, never- 
theless had a striking and original poetic personality which was 
eracefully, wittily and attractively created in many inventions: 
and that Cecil Day Lewis was—despite his decided political 
views—a poet of a more conventional sensibility and achieve- 
ment. | 


[A third article by Stephen Spender will be published next month.) 


THE ART OF THE THATCHER 


By Davip Parry 


TRICTLY speaking, I suppose, the thatcher is a craftsman, 

not an artist, but no one can deny that he has enriched the 

country scene. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that most Britons—and many overseas visitors, too—have their 
own mental picture of the traditional thatched cottage standing 
at the verge of a winding lane, and to the thatcher himself this 
form of roofing is far more than a means of protection against 
the weather—rather an expression of pride in his work. He 
believes, in short, that his are the best roofs in the world, cool 
in summer, warm in winter, quiet, lasting, and pleasant to the 
eye; and past experience has shown that only real economic 
hardship and lack of public support will prevent him from 
making them in the years ahead. 

The truth is, of course, that the born thatcher, brought up 
in the trade since childhood, is so fond of his calling that he is 
quite prepared to follow it without much thought of financial 
reward, a fact that has been proved on innumerable occasions 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Prior to the 
Industrial Revolution the craftsman was an essential member 
of the vilage community, boasting a long record of service 
. and assured of regular employment; but in Victorian times the 
idea gained prominence that a thatched roof was in some 
obscure way connected with poverty, and orders for the covering 
of churches and large houses rapidly declined. In addition, the 
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development of modern road transport led to the cheap and 
easy distribution of machine-made tiles, and eventually owners 
of thatched cottages: were faced with higher premiums for fire 
insurance, though in reality the danger of thatch igniting 
internally is extremely slight. In post-war Britain, however, 
shortages of labour and building materials have given 
the craftsman a new lease of life, and local authorities are 
undoubtedly aware of the need for erecting dwellings that 
harmonize with their surroundings, while the Rural Industries 
Bureau, founded in 1921, has campaigned vigorously for better 
working conditions and rates of pay, one of its main problems 
being the task of attracting recruits. 

Nevertheless, although he owes a good deal to the organiza- 
tions set up for his welfare, it is the thatcher himself who is 
chiefly responsible for the revival of interest in his ancient craft, 
for nowhere has he abandoned the old standards of finish under 
pressure of rising costs, Thus he can still claim that a roof of 
Norfolk reed will not require re-covering for fifty, perhaps even 
a hundred years, but in various parts of England master thatchers 
have certainly had to adapt their technique to types of archi- 
tecture which present special difficulties, and fire-resisting 
solutions, too, have been gradually introduced. Moreover, while 
unbruised straw is just as necessary as ever, combing-machines 
attached to threshers deliver supplies in a fraction of the time 
it took to beat out the grain by hand, and the majority of 
craftsmen realize that the days when they could afford to 
prepare stocks by the latter method are unlikely to return. 
The twisted lengths of hazel or willow used to keep the straw 
in position are known as “spicks” or “spars,” and here again 
many thatchers, instead of fashioning their own during the off- 
season, prefer to obtain them from woodmen, others favouring 
iron staples which they can buy at the blacksmith’s shop. 

It will be clear, then, that the thatcher has made every 
effort to keep abreast of the times, but this does not mean that 
he has lost any of his individuality, and no two craftsmen go 
about a job in exactly the same way. Although Norfolk reeds 
come exclusively from the Broads, thatchers usually have a 
choice of rye-, wheat- and oat-straw, not to mention heather 
and rushes, and the style of covering will be determined by the 
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number of chimneys, the design of the windows, and so on, no 
less than by the climate in the particular neighbourhood in 
which the work is taking place. In coastal areas, for instance, it 
is of prime importance that the thatch be secured firmly enough 
to withstand the winter gales, and in all districts the slope of 
the roof must be sufficiently steep to drain off the water, the 
angle normally ranging between fifty and fifty-five degrees. 

Even among the counties of the West of England one notices 
very considerable differences in the appearance of thatched 
cottages, and these remarks apply equally to thatched ricks— 
though, in parenthesis, it should be remembered that the latter 
are not always done by master thatchers, many a farm-hand 
having learnt to complete a covering which will keep out the 
rain for a couple of months. The skilled craftsman takes nearly 
as much trouble over ricks as over houses, and until recently 
it was common for him to decorate the finished stack with 
a straw “dolly” in the form of a pinnacle or crest. 

Like all specialists, the thatcher 1s at great pains to maintain 
his tools in perfect order, and one of the principal items in his 
equipment is the “bow,” "fork" or “jack” into which he loads 
his bundles of straw. This resembles a giant wish-bone, the 
"yelms" being packed tightly between its two arms, and on 
reaching the roof the thatcher is able to loosen the bundles 
merely by undoing a cord or strap. A large comb is also needed, 
though the craftsman may have an ordinary hay-rake instead, 
and just as necessary is a beater studded with brass nails. 
Obviously, very wet weather is unsuitable for thatching, but dull, 
showery days are welcomed, and at the height of the summer, 
when the thatcher 1s busy for ten or twelve hours at a stretch, 
the yelms will have to be thoroughly damped before they are 
taken to the roof. Other articles in general use include thatching 
needles and balls of twine; and almost without exception the 
craftsmen wear stout leather knee-patches to protect their 
trousers from the rungs of the ladder or the tough bristles of 
the straw, while there are wooden frames to help them to stand 
upright on the sloping thatch. 

Whatever materials he is using, the thatcher is careful to 
ensure that his roof is given a strong foundation, tying the first 
layer of straw or reed to the slats with wire or tarred string. 





(Above) Thatching a new roof—note the rough timbering ; (below) a thatched 
cottage at Selsey in Sussex 
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T hatching: (2) trimming with an eave knife; (ii) finishing the pinnacle of a barn 
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This practice has superseded the coating of the thatch with wet 
clay and lime, but the firmness of the covering still governs its 
life, and the middle of the pitch may be thickened so as to 
produce a hump-backed effect. As a result, even the heaviest 
downpour rarely penetrates more than an inch or so, and at 
the angles of the gables the craftsman frequently lays sheets of 
lead, an alternative being the construction of tiled “valleys” to 
carry off the rain. As the thatcher starts at the eaves and works 
in strips towards the ridge, the bottom edge of the thatch can 
be levelled accurately by eye, and when expense is no object 
he will lavish much attention on the arrangement of the 
"diamonds" that hold the top layer in place, finally brushing 
his roof and trimming it with shears. In a few villages, inci- 
dentally, straw birds and coronets now seem to be identified 
with the cottage or farmhouse rather than with the rick, and 
those that survive are, needless to say, purely ornamental, 
having no comparable significance to the kern-babies that once 
played such a prominent part in the harvest celebrations. 

Turning to the future, the Rural Industries Bureau is doing 
its utmost to obtain recruits among the younger generation of 
countrymen, and the need for a rapid increase in the flow of 
apprentices will be plain when it is stated that the average 
age of the thatcher is now close on fifty. 

Whereas the Bureau arranges demonstrations of types of light 
machinery that could step-up the production of the blacksmith 
and woodworker, the thatcher's is a craft in which there can 
be no radical changes, and assistance 1s therefore confined to 
orthodox training schemes and to suggestions on how to reduce 
costs. In the past, not a few thatchers have found security by 
renting or buying small-holdings and accepting a strictly 
limited number of orders for roofing; but the backbone of the 
trade is still the full-time professional, and it would be a sad 
day for lovers of the countryside if he ever died out. Happily, 
there is little reason to fear that he will, for crafts only disappear 
when they have outlived their usefulness, and thatch continues 
to serve efficiently on thousands of British homes. 


BACH IN ENGLAND 1750-1950 
By Dynerey Hussey 


HEN John Sebastian Bach died on July 28th, 1750, 

there passed away, in the estimation of his contem- 

poraries, the most brilliant executant on keyboard 
instruments, the most skilful expert upon the technical con- 
struction of the organ, the most learned theorist and teacher of 
music—but not the greatest composer of his age. Bach had 
stayed at home, unlike Handel who won a cosmopolitan 
reputation and a great contemporary fame, and he seemed, as 
a composer, a mere provincial. Moreover, the severe, intellectual 
character of his music was out of key with the mood of the 
middle-eighteenth century, the age of “sensibility.” The 
musical public sought not elevating ideas, but lofty sentiments 
and easy vocal melody. Even Bach’s own sons, brought up on 
the Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, the Clavierbiichlein and 
other didactic works of their great father, did not appreciate his 
stature as a composer. These were the natural reactions of the 
new generation against the restraints and discipline of the old. 

In England Bach’s name was practically unknown. Little 
of his music had been printed. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when Charles Burney wrote the second volume of his 
History of Music, published in 1782, he should have under- 
estimated Bach’s importance as a composer, or that Dr. 
Johnson's well-known “Judicial?” question, “Pray, Sir, who 
is Bach? Is he a piper?” should have referred not to the 
father, of whom the great man might well have been 
pardonably ignorant, but to his youngest son, the popular 
John Christian, who was pursuing a profitable career as 
composer and impresario in London. 

The wonder is, that what with the neglect of his sons and the 
contempt or even active hostility of some of his successors 
at Leipzig, so vast a quantity of Bach’s music has survived. His 
major works—the Mass in B minor, the Passions, the Church 
Cantatas—lay neglected and unperformed for nearly a century. 
Carl Philip Emmanuel may, at least, be given credit for the 
preservation of the manuscripts in his possession, though he 
performed none of the music. The cantatas were, at least, safe 
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in the cupboards of St. Thomas’s, whence Cantor Doles 
brought out some of them for Mozart's entranced gaze. For 
there was a sect of the elect who appreciated Bach’s greatness. 
Baron Gottfried van Swieten had brought some of Bach’s 
music to Vienna, and through him Mozart and Haydn became 
acquainted with it. So we have to thank the noble amateur, 
who was too mean to give Mozart a decent funeral, for having 
provided the means whereby these two composers achieved the 
consolidation of their musical styles, strengthening the elegant 
manner they had learnt from Bach’s sons with the erudition of 
the father. 

It was another composer, Mendelssohn, who led the way to 
a more general appreciation of Bach’s music. It was he who 
perceived the greatness of the St. Matthew Passion and who 
directed, in 1827, the first performance given since Bach’s 
death. We should probably be horrified, if we could hear that 
performance. In an attempt “to make the antiquated work 
modern, vivid and alive,” he produced a travesty of Bach’s 
original.* But at least he aroused an interest in this forgotten 
masterpiece. His pupil, Sterndale Bennett, carried the torch to 
England. 

.Even before Bennett founded the Bach Society, which in 
1854 gave the first English performance of the St. Matthew 
Passton, British interest in the composer had been aroused at 
the beginning of the century by Kollmann, the organist at 
St. James’s Palace, who opened Burney’s eyes with the Well- 
tempered Clamer, which had not yet been published. Burney 
became in his old age a fervent devotee. Samuel Wesley, who 
named his no less famous son Sebastian, was infected with the 
enthusiasm for Bach’s music. But it was not till Bennett brought 
the Passion and other choral music, including some movements 
of the Mass in B minor, to the knowledge of the English public 
that his true stature was realized. 

The Bach Society had a short life, but the work was taken 
up by the Bach Choir, which has continued to this day to give 
regular performances of Bach's major works, including every 
year on Passion Sunday the St. Matthew Passion in its entirety. 

* For an interesting account of this turning-point in Bach’s posthumous fame, see Professor 


Friedrich Blume’s Tico Centuries of Bach, An Account of Changing Taste (Cumberlege: Oxford 
University Press, 6s.). 
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Under a succession of distinguished directors—Otto Gold- 
schmidt, Jenny Lind’s husband, Charles Stanford, Walford 
Davies, Hugh Allen, Dr. Vaughan Williams, Sir Adrian Boult 
and Dr. Reginald Jacques—it has maintained a high standard 
of performance. It may have progressed in scholarship, but not 
in enthusiasm for the cause. 

In Bach scholarship Britain, indeed, stands high. The 
researches of the late C. S. Terry produced a series of volumes, 
all published by the Oxford University Press, which surpass 
even the efforts of German musicologists. Terry's biography of 
Bach contains all the facts that are ever likely to be known 
about him, and nothing but the facts. It affords a useful 
corrective to such a masterpiece of biography as Spitta's, whose 
“subjective and emotional descriptions [I quote Dr. Blume 
again] unintentional gave rise to an extravagantly over- 
poetic misinterpretation of Bach's character." To the biography 
Terry added a monograph on Bach's orchestra and a masterly 
brief study of his music. With Professor Whittaker's detailed 
work on the Church Cantatas and Sir Hubert Parry's still 
irreplaceable critical biography newly reprinted by Putnam's, 
the English student of Bach is, indeed, well served. 

During the past half-century Bach's position as a great and 
popular composer has been firmly established. Henry Wood 
saw to it that he won his rightful place in the Promenade 
Concerts many years ago, and if some of the arrangements he 
played seemed reprehensible to the purist, they served their 
purpose in bringing the music to a large, popular audience. 
Having been led to the water, the public could gradually be 
induced to drink of the undiluted stream. The B.B.C. has 
earned our special gratitude by its performances of the Church 
Cantatas with small choirs and, as near as possible, the original 
orchestration, while Sir Adrian Boult has given a series of 
memorable performances of the major works and chose for his 
farewell concert with the B.B.C. Orchestra in June the 
Magnificat. | 

Everywhere nowadays Bach's music may be heard. His bi- 
centenary could be signalized only by a slight increase in the 
number of performances. At Glyndebourne a series of special 
concerts was given in June and at Edinburgh most of the - 
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morning concerts and some of the evening recitals are devoted 
to his music, while the B.B.C. has paid its special homage. 
Indeed, it may be said that in no country, not even his native 
Germany, is Bach so revered and, on the whole, so well under- 
stood. 

lhe gramophone companies have naturally paid attention 
to the occasion, and each month additions are made to the list 
of his recorded music. The latest are the orchestral Suite in D 
played by the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra under Karl 
Münchinger (Decca) and organ music played by Fernando 
Germani (H.M.V.) and E. Power Biggs (Columbia). The 
performance and recording of the Suite in D, which contains one 
of Bach's most lovely melodies (at one time popularized by 
celebrated violinists who played it on the G string), is a model. 
The playing is lively and the balance, especially the relation 
of the trumpet-tone to the rest, is perfect. 

The major works, except the Church Cantatas of which only 
a few numbers are recorded, are well represented in the current 
catalogues. The St. Matthew Passion is available, though not 
complete, in a German performance given in Leipzig (H.M.V.), 
and in the Bach Choir’s English performance under Dr. Jacques 
(Decca). The Brandenburg Concertos have all been recorded 
for Decca by the Boyd Neel Orchestra and three of them 
(Nos. 3, 4 and 5) by the Boston Orchestra under Koussevitzky 
(H.M.V.) for those who prefer famous names and can afford 
to pay for them. Columbia has three volumes of organ music 
played by Dr. Schweitzer, including a number of the Chorale 
Preludes, and H.M.V. publishes the memorable performances 
of the Violoncello Suites by Pau Casals, who has come out of 
his self-imposed retirement to pay his tribute to Bach at his 
home in the Pyrenees. 


CHANGES AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


By Sm Par HEnpy 
Director of the National Gallery 


N October, 1946, I wrote in Britain To-day that it would be 
[: least three more years before another exhibition room 

could be opened at the National Gallery. It has been more 
than three years, but a little less than four. In time for the 
second biennial conference of the International Council of 
Museums, which was held in London in July, six more rooms 
have been opened, and some 150 more pictures have been put 
on exhibition. | 

For the first time since the war there is enough exhibition 
space to allow of a full representation of each of the national 
schools. The pictures are now grouped again entirely by 
schools, as they were in the past and as they have been in most 
of the large European galleries; and the arrangement is now 
about as logical as such an arrangement can be. Hanging by 
schools is always convenient for those who know the history of 
art; but it is harmonious only if the schools are represented 
fully enough to be subdivided into periods. Period bas always 
been more significant than place. There is much in common, 
for instance, between Roger van der Weyden, of Brussels, and 
Giovanni Bellini, of Venice, who, though there is more than a 
generation between them, both belong to the fifteenth century; 
there is not much in common between Roger and Rubens, 
compatriots of different centuries, or between Bellini and 
Tintoretto, fellow-citizens with less than a century between 
them. Annibale Carracci, Rubens, Poussin and Velazquez ail 
painted and exhibited at much the same time in Rome; but in 
the museums they find themselves widely separated, Rubens 
to be hung nearer to Teniers, Poussin to Watteau, Velazquez 
to El Greco, each in the company of compatriots with whom he 
exchanged virtually no influence at all. 

It is only in the last century and a half that nationalities 
have become so significant. In the past men were separated 
much more by religion and by class; and at all times artistic 
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ideas have overleaped the territorial boundaries. To-day it 
might seem that what men had in common needs emphasis 
at least as much as that which has kept them apart. So I 
at least was not sorry when the fact that there were not 
enough rooms at the National Gallery to countenance all the 
traditional divisions made it necessary in one or two of the 
larger rooms to hang pictures of more than one school. I 
found it both harmonious and stimulating to see side by side 
the studies of the relationship between light and colour which 
de Hoogh and Velazquez made at the same time in very 
different milieus at opposite ends of Europe, or a bacchanal by 
Poussin on the same wall as a bacchanal by Titian which 
Poussin was always studying in Rome. I am not sure that the 
general public did not find such juxtapositions more helpful 
than those dictated by museum custom and the histories of art. 
But the general public has no means of expressing its opinion, 
if it has one; and it proved that any but the traditional arrange- 
ment shocks and irritates those who have once adapted them- 
selves to it. However, life is at least very much easier for those 
who have to arrange picture galleries if the pictures are hung 
by schools and always in the same place; so even I cannot 
altogether lament the fact that it is now possible to hang the 
National Gallery again in the traditional way. 

The west half of the building is still for the most part closed. 
It will be another five years, more probably ten, before the 
whole of it has been reopened, partly because of the extent of 
the bomb damage and partly because of the need for restoration 
studios; since there was almost no provision of this kind before, 
the programme of cleaning and restoration has made it neces- 
sary to adapt one of the largest exhibition rooms. The restored 
east half of the building, however, has now put forth two bright 
shoots into the west: one the long Duveen Room, built in 
1929, which completes the north side of the whole building, 
the other, Room XXIX, making a westward extension to the 
central core of rooms. The latter have always been occupied by 
the Italian schools; for they include the Dome and its four 
radiating chapels which fil] the eastern quadrangle, and these 
were designed in 1876 by the learned Barry to take the Gallery's 
great collection of Italian altarpieces. 
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Room XXIX, at the western end of this range of Italian 
rooms, is the first and, so far; the only room to be completely 
remodelled and air-conditioned. It is an experimental prototype, 
to be followed as soon as possible, if it proves successful, by five 
others which will be treated according to the same principles. 
The scheme for the eventual air-conditioning of at least half 
the building was adopted in principle by the Trustees and the 
Ministry of Works in 1946, and the scale model for this proto- 
type room, prepared by the Building Research Centre, was 
approved in July, 1947. 

There has been criticism of the time that it has taken to 
construct the room; but I doubt if any of the critics can be aware 
either of the complexities of the task or of the number of equally 
urgent calls upon the harassed Ministry. A great deal of 
research has had to be done; and, though only one room has 
been remodelled, a plant-room had to be excavated and built 
large enough to take plant for air-conditioning nearly half the 
building, and plant had to be acquired and assembled large 
enough to serve at least the first six rooms. The air ducts, both 
inlet and outlet, are many and enormous. Their introduction 
involved the reconstruction of the two main walls of the room, - 
as well as the excavation and re-making of the solid fire-proof 
concrete floor, now lined with cork tiles instead of wood. The 
Building Research Centre’s plan for the day lighting was set 
aside on the advice of the Fine Arts Commission—and is to be 
tried out by the Birmingham City Art Gallery instead; but the 
old roof has had to be completely removed and a double roof 
substituted, including a glass laylight. 

There is nothing new about this; but the artificial lighting, 
by fluorescent tubes running round the room in the laylight, 
where it is directed on to the pictures and concealed from the 
eye by a kind of louvre, represents a new and literally brilliant 
solution of this problem upon which the Ministry deserves 
congratulation. The laylight rests on a slight cove, at the 
bottom of which, over the cornice, the air inlets are concealed. 
The outlets are in the marble skirting, which, with the marble 
doorways, is the only original feature that survives. The walls 
are covered with wool and silk damask, which, besides providing 
a richer and more durable background for the pictures, with its 
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hygroscopic qualities aids in the air-conditioning. A plenum 
system washes the air and keeps it not only at an almost stable 
temperature but—more important—at almost the same relative 
humidity. So it is possible in this room to remove the glasses 
which have disfigured all the National Gallery pictures for 
nearly a hundred years. 

What pictures to hang in this room was something of a 
problem; for it is at the same time a new model, zsthetically, 
and a kind of hospital ward for the most delicate of the panels. 
Fortunately most of these belong to the early Italian Renais- 
sance, and it has been possible to make.a fairly harmonious 
selection which includes some of the Gallery’s greatest master- 
pieces. The most prominent of these is Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Madonna of the Rocks, which has undergone a complete cleaning 
and restoration. It had been considerably overpainted, not only 
locally, to "improve" the original design, but with a general 
layer of brown watercolour. What has been revealed is an 
extraordinary sensitiveness both in drawing and in handling 
of paint, a subtlety of mood that has enhanced the mystery of 
the whole effect. It is right that one should be able to study 
Leonardo’s workmanship here as one can in no other of his 
pictures, for a unique series of documents preserved in Milan 
makes this the best authenticated of them all. 

This is not the case unfortunately with Giorgione’s Adoration 
of the Kings; but here again I believe that the originality and the 
subtlety which have been revealed will tend to its general 
acceptance as Giorgione’s work; it was catalogued in 1929 as 
the work of Bonifazio, an inferior follower of Titian. 

At the other end of this central range of Italian rooms is the 
great gallery hung with the Venetians of the sixteenth century. 
This is in the centre of the outer horseshoe of rooms, in which 
the pictures of the other schools are hung. So the Venetians 
occupy the position due to them historically, with the Spanish 
of the seventeenth century on one side and the French on the 
other. At the extremes of the horseshoe are the two most 
eccentric schools: the Germans of the fifteenth century, who 
: have hitherto been little seen in London since 1939, and the 
English landscape painters of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 


FILMS—*DANCE HALL” 


By Dirys PowELL 


ALING Studios are nothing if not enterprising. After the 

war they were off to a quick start in the search for new 

subjects for the cinema; with Dead of Night they made a . 
brilliant excursion into the supernatural, with Hue and Cry they 
explored the possibilities of comic exaggeration against a 
‘realistic background. And within the last year or so they have 
given us fantastic comedy in Passport to Pimlico, urbane irony in 
Kind Hearts and Coronets and comedy on location in Whisky 
Galore, before breaking into the world of the London police 
station with the successful The Blue Lamp. 

Obviously we cannot expect the same felicity in every film 
from Ealing, and the new piece, Dance Hail, 1s not in the same 
class with its producers’ recent best-sellers. But it was a good 
idea to make a film about the institution known as the Palats de 
Danse. After the First World War everybody in Britain danced. 
The Second World War has revived the enthusiasm; and 
Dance Hall sets the story of four factory girls against the back- 
ground of jive and the waltz, the beaming band, the promenade 
on the balcony, and the crowds of devotees who find their 
rapture on the dance-floor. 

The plot itself cannot be called original. A girl who goes to 
flirt and another who hopes to win a dancing championship, a 
third who hopes for escape from a bleak life and a fourth 
looking for romance—-the adventures of the four friends are 
connected by the slightest of threads, and only one of their 
stories is developed in any detail; the story of a girl who forsakes 
a faithful sweetheart for a flashy frequenter of the Palais, learns 
to regret her mistake, marries her old flame, excites his jealousy 
and nearly loses her happiness. But the background of the 
dance hall is competently presented; the excitement and the 
undertone of hysteria, the manager who knows all his regular 
visitors éven if he confuses their Christian names, the crowds 
strolling and watching amidst the din of voices and music. 

Dance Hall has been directed by Charles Crichton, who may - 
be remembered as the director of Hue and Cry; now and then 
in the new piece he has set the pace a little too slow, but his 
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handling of the players is in general skilful and understanding. 
He has been particularly successful with a young actress who 
here has her first important part: Natasha Parry. She has been 
admirably photographed by the cameraman, Douglas Slocombe, 
who has delicately emphasized by his lighting a certain stubborn 
melancholy about eyes and mouth. But Miss Parry herself looks 
like a find; although in passages of emotional excitement she 
is inclined to overstrain, her quiet moments have great charm 
and delicacy. 

Ihe three other girls are gorecdids played by Petula Clark, 
Diana Dors and Jane Hylton; Donald Houston and that good 
actor Bonar Colleano play, the first the faithful, and the 
second the faithless lover. Among the supporting players one 
young face looks vaguely familiar: the boy who partners the 
girl ambitious to dance. One looks at the cast list and finds the 
name Douglas Barr. And then one remembers: Douglas Barr 
who, a few years ago, played the little Scots boy, youngest of 
the gang of adventurers in Hue and Cry. Now he is moving on 
to adult róles; it is interesting to see that Ealing Studios is 
becoming something like a training ground for young players. 
(It has long been known as a studio which encourages fresh 
talents in direction and writing: Charles Crichton himself, 
having served his apprenticeship in the cutting room, was 
given his first chance as a director’by Ealing Studios; the same 
is true of Robert Hamer; and Ealing it was which fostered the 
gifts of that talented script-writer T. E. B. Clarke.) Another 
thing worth noting about Dance Hail is the quality of its ballroom 
dancing. The scene of the championship finals is adorned by 
some of the best of British professional dancers; it is a pleasure 
to watch their work with the close and inquisitive eye which 
the camera allows us. 

The month's films include two thrillers, one directed by a 
famous hand. Stage Fright, made by Alfred Hitchcock from a 
screen play by Whitfield Cook, after Selwyn Jepson’s novel, 
has been impatiently awaited. The Old Master, as the Ameri- 
cans like to call Hitchcock, seems lately to have lost his touch: 
the experiments with the enclosed scene and the so-called 
ten-minute-take in Rope served merely to slow down the pace, 
and in Under Capricorn the main impression was one of inter- 
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minable conversations in Technicolor. But Stage Fright promises 
well. The stars are of the brightest: the fabulous Dietrich from 
America, and with her Jane Wyman; from Britain the experi- 
enced and charming Michael Wilding and a player who almost 
from the outset of his career has excited extravagant popular 
admiration, Richard Todd. 

And the story itself, now that we see it, looks made for 
Hitchcock. The film opens with a flashback. The director's 
traditional fugitives, the man and the girl, are making their 
getaway by car; while the girl drives the man explains his 
need for flight, and as he speaks we see the events he is describing 
——the arrival at his mews flat of the lovely actress with the 
bloodstained dress, her account of the quarrel in which she has 
accidentally killed her husband, the young man's visit to her 
house to fetch a clean dress and the appearance on the scene 
of the maid just as he is leaving. 

So far so good; though it must be confessed that the playing 
in the opening sequence is constrained and the dialogue far 
from easy. The fugitives are on their way to the lonely house 
on the coast; the girl will leave the young man with her 
delightful eccentric father (Alastair Sim) and will return to 
London to try to prove her friend's innocence; and presently 
we shall plunge into adventures and encounters of the kind 
which have always fascinated Hitchcock: the girl's attempt to 
disguise herself as a theatrical dresser in order to obtain 
evidence, the scene in the pub where her plans to strike up an 
acquaintance with a detective are nearly wrecked by a well- 
meaning old busybody, the theatrical garden party complete 
with blackmailer, and the chase through the empty theatre. 

With material of this type Hitchcock is, one might suppose, 
certain of success. And, no doubt of it, Stage Fright has lively 
passages. The screen is never dull while Alastair Sim is to be 
seen. Joyce Grenfell contributes a delightful sketch of a lady 
in charge of a side-show (with shooting) at the theatrical 
garden party; and it was a good joke to make the party itself 
open under umbrellas. Yet the film itself never comes quite 
alive. The story consists of a series of episodes which singly 
are not always well proportioned. and which in conjunction 
have no cohesion or shape. There is little or no variation in 
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tempo; the action comes to no single over-ruling climax. But 
most of all, I think, one deplores the absence of those visual 
shocks which, ever since Hitchcock insisted on the famous knife 
in Blackmail, have punctuated his cinema. Only in the character 
of the blackmailing maid, beautifully played by Kay Walsh, 
does Hitchcock recapture for a moment his mastery over the 
menace implicit in the commonplace. 

So Long at the Fair is a thriller based on the old story about a 
visitor to the great Paris Exhibition of the eighties who vanished 
without trace, and his hotel room with him; the directors are 
Antony Darnborough and Terence Fisher, co-directors of The 
Astonished Heart. With a plot so familiar it is not easy to judge of 
the film's quality of suspense. My own feeling is that the horror 
of a situation—a young girl, alone in Paris, met everywhere 
with a polite refusal to believe in the existence of the brother 
with whom she arrived the day before—would have been 
strengthened had the emphasis been placed on everyday detail 
rather than on a somewhat self-consciously decorative back- 
ground. Still the charm and the natural gifts of Jean Simmons, 
who plays the bewildered girl, make up for a good many 
shortcomings; and there is an excellent performance from 
Cathleen Nesbitt as the owner of the hotel, blandly insisting that 
Mademoiselle is mistaken, Mademoiselle arrived alone, perhaps 
Mademoiselle is not feeling very well. The young man who 
finally helps the girl to make her case is played by Dirk Bogarde, 
last seen in The Blue Lamp. 

Some time ago Aldous Huxley wrote a short story about a 
boy prodigy called Young Archimedes; the story has now been 
adapted for the screen under the title Prelude io Fame, with a 
talented boy, Jeremy Spenser, playing the prodigy (who has 
become a child conductor). Jeremy Spenser acts with sensi- 
bility; but in my opinion to ask a child to play a genius is too 
much (it is too much even for the experienced actor). All the 
same the director of Prelude to Fame, Fergus McDonell, has 
worked wonders in persuading us that the child is indeed 
conducting some great metropolitan orchestra. And the music 
is admirably played. Guy Rolfe, Kathleen Byron and Kathleen 
Ryan appear as the attendant adults in the tale. 


THEAT RE—“HIS EXCELLENCY” 
By T. C. Worstey 


AY is traditionally the beginning of the London Season, 
though there is of course now only the relics of a 


"season" in the old sense. In the theatre producers no 
longer strictly observe it—Sir Laurence Olivier, for instance, is 
opening the second play in his St. James's season (Captain 
Carvallo) in the middle of August—something that used to be 
unheard of. But still in the first summer months we commonly 
reap a crop of new plays: for managers hope to get their pieces 
firmly established in popular favour before the dog days come 
to make things even more difficult for them than usual. One does 
not expect this summer crop to be all masterpieces: but so far 
this year it has been, I must confess, a little thin. 

Among the less successful, the one I have most regretted was 
a comedy, The Hat Trick, and I regretted it because of Miss 
Gladys Cooper who makes in it one of her rare returns to the 
English stage. Her acting is always the greatest pleasure to 
watch; it is so eminently professional, the timing so exact, and, 
above all, her phrasing, to borrow a musical term, is always so 
masterly—each individual passage beginning decisively, build- 
ing up on a firm line, and being finished off neatly and cleanly 
with never a loose end. But the play she has chosen this time is 
not quite good enough for her. It begins with an entertaining 
notion: into the household of a successful popular novelist, 
there irrupts a young fellow who saved the life of the son of the 
house in Burma. Mr. Richard Leech, one of our more promising 
young actors, exactly catches the manner of this boorish, ill- 
mannered, not very clean, selfish brute of a young man, who is 
determined not to work if he can help it, and trades shamelessly 
on the family’s gratitude. The impact of this at the beginning 
-is excellent. But alas, before half way through, it all begins to 
fade away into stagey situations and a string of old traditional 
English middle-class facetious jokes. A pity. 

The two plays that seem to have succeeded in establishing 
themselves are His Excellency at the Princes, one of the few 
successful political plays, with a really fine piece of acting by 
Mr. Eric Portman, and Background at the Westminster, one of 
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Mr. Chetham-Strode's animations of a topical issue. Mr. 
Chetham-Strode's line is the discussion play. In an earlier play 
he dramatized the position of.a doctor in a new National 
Health Service, and in another he dealt with one aspect of our 
educational system. In Background he discusses divorce and the 
ill-effects it has on the children of divorcing parents. Married 
life for a nagging barrister and his rather selfish, forgetful wife, 
has become one continual bicker. The wife, having a rich 
admirer, decides to divorce her quarrelsome husband and 
marry him. Meanwhile, in the nursery are their three children . 
of school age, two little girls and a boy, fussed over and looked 
after by their devoted nanny (Lilly Kann). All this is ightly— 
perhaps a little too lightly—sketched in, and leads us to the best 
scene—where the parents have to break the news to the 
children. This is really well-managed and very moving. 

After that, melodrama takes charge. The boy (well played 
by a new discovery, John Charlesworth), runs away from 
school and comes back to the house on the day his parents are 
leaving, and fires his -22 rifle at the mother’s lover. He only 
wings him—at a five-yards’ range!—and the quarrelling parents 
are reunited by this demonstration of what they are doing to 
their children’s emotional lives. But the real weakness of the 
play lies in the fact that the author cheats over his issues. He 
cheats by offering as alternatives: marriage, where the children 
have a happy home life, or divorce, under which they are 
robbed of their background. But surely logically—and in real 
life, too—the alternatives are: either a broken home or living 
on with parental quarrelling going on all the time over and 
round them, living in fact, on the edge of a volcano. It is a 
much nicer question which of these alternatives is worse for 
childrén, but one that Mr. Chetham-Strode sacrifices for too 
easy dramatic effects. 

His Excellency is an immensely English play, English in its 
handling of politics and English in its sentiment. Its ancestor- 
in-chief is Galsworthy, the Galsworthy who had a particularly 
sensitive appreciation of the feelings of an intruder in the 
closely guarded preserves of our class hierarchies. The boun- 
daries of these class hierarchies of ours have been broken down 
very considerably since Galsworthy’s time. But they are still 
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there, and easily discernible still in the different speech habits 
and manners of social classes. But whereas Galsworthy’s “ruling 
classes” defended their ranks stoutly against the “outsiders” on 
the simple grounds of birth, to-day if they defended their right 
to their positions at all it would be on the grounds of experience 
and training. 

So, in His Excellency, when an ex-trade union official is 
appointed as the new governor of a small Mediterranean 
island, a naval base, the permanent staff of the base—the 
deputy-Governor, the general in charge of the garrison, the 
admiral in command of the dockyard—feel not so much indig- 
nant as vexed. They profess themselves quite prepared to accept 
an ex-docker socially, but he won't, they say, know anything 
about this sort of job, about the traditions of his new position, 
or the way to handle the kind of responsibilities he will have to 
face. To put it crudely, they will have to do all the work and 
teach him how to behave, while he sits back and gets the glory 
and the praise. These are the kind of sentiments they express 
as, at the opening of the play, they rather nervously await the 
new Governor's arrival from the airfield where he has just 
landed. At last His Excellency is announced and they face the 
man they will have to deal with for the next four years. 

One thing becomes clear at once, simply from the way he 
walks in. This man isn't a stooge, a mere "political appoint- 
ment," nor simply a trade union official, if that implies a dull 
routineer. He's got character and personality. He knows his 
own worth—perhaps even a shade too well; but he is prepared 
to meet them on their ground if they will only meet him on 
his. He is idealistic but shrewd, self-confident but not 
bumptious, human but tough, a man to be reckoned with. 
Having seen life "from the other side of the tracks," he is 
determined that his term of office shall see a rise in the standard 
of living on the island. He wades in straight away, much too 
fast, sweeping aside the caution which his advisers urge upon 
him. Conditions can’t be allowed to remain at their present 
level one moment longer than necessary while he is Governor. 
He leads his deputy-Governor—a type of the best kind of civil 
servant—out on to the balcony of the Palace and points down 
to the crowd in the square. Those are the people Ae wants to 
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-help.. “The people you want to give the earth to," the deputy- 
Governor ironically remarks. “Not the whole of it,” says the 
Governor in his blunt North-Country accent, “‘just their share." 
Curtain. 

But he's going altogether too fast. In three months his ill- 
judged haste has produced on the island a dangerous situation 
which culminates in a riot. It is against all the principles of this 
working-class leader to use troops in a civil dispute. Nothing 
will persuade him to give way on this point although his 
advisers keep reminding him that his first duty as Governor is 
to restore order. And in the end this can't be avoided. The 
military are called in, order is restored at a certain cost, and 
the Governor's pride and principles sustain a wounding 
humiliation. 

But in the clash of character and decision in these three 
months his staff have come to respect and to like their obstinate, 
wilful, idealistic chief. Even while they have to force him to 
the distasteful decision, they pity him for his own defeat. And 
out of this defeat, he, in the end, is able to snatch a delayed 
victory. This victory, in the terms in which it is presented, may 
seem to some tastes a little too sentimental, and it does savour 
a little of a school story. But personally I found the play both 
gripping and moving. Although it is a political play, it is one 
which deals with its politics not in terms of ideology, but of 
character—which again is very English and makes for warmth 
and human drama. 

The credit for the success is divided between the authors, 
Dorothy and Campbell Christie, and Mr. Eric Portman who 
plays the Yorkshire Governor. Mr. Portman is a star who 
doesn’t rely on exploiting his personality. He is quite different 
in each of his roles—his last London success, for instance, was in 
a study of a schoolmaster-failure in Terence Ratigan’s The 
Browning Version. He acts from the very inside of a character, 
sinking himself right into the personality he is portraying and 
then projecting that out lifesize in front of us (where so often 
star acting consists in adding to a fictional character the well- 
known. personality of the star actor). Mr. Portman’s Governor 
is the real thing and the complete thing. The rest of the cast 
could have done with a slightly more accurate type-casting. 
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I must just find space to mention, even if very briefly, one of 
several interesting revivals. The third production at Stratford 
was something of a theatrical occasion. Mr. John Gielgud and 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft, who used to act together in Mr. Gielgud's 
Shakespearean seasons just before the war, came together again 
as Benedick and Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing. The 
production, by Mr. Gielgud himself, is carried over from last 
year, though with a good many changes both in casting and in 
emphasis. It is an elegant production, beautifully mounted, and 
smooth as silk. A little too smooth, for my taste, and the smooth- 
ness is accentuated by the substitution of Mr. Gielgud’s polished 
Benedick for the blunter, more soldierly .version Mr. Anthony 
Quayle gave us last year. But how beautifully Mr. Gielgud 
and Miss Ashcroft play together—that is the first thing that 
strikes everybody. They show each other off to perfection, they 
play up to each other’s best points. They are not in fact ideally 
suited to the parts (they are not cross-grained enough). But as 
a pair they double each other’s worth and persuade us to 
believe that they are. 
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NEW LITERATURE 
DEFENCE—FACTS AND POSSIBILITIES 


By STRATEGICUS 


DEFENCE OF THE WEST. By 

B. H. Liddell Hart. Cassell, 125. 6d. 
Captain Liddell Hart’s new book has a fine 
compact title; but the contents are almost 
encyclopedic. A little more than a fifth is 
taken up by reflections on the last war; and 
only the Jast of these chapters touches on 
the problem suggested by the title, and it 
alone deserved inclusion in a book which 
has so serious a purpose. Some of his older 
theories peer through theses which discredit 
the politicians before and during the war. 
But most of the points he makes depend 
upon carefully selected evidence; and even 
this is capable of a different interpretation. 
It will be generaly admitted that for 
Germany to fight until she was beaten to 
the dust implies a grave disturbance of the 
balance of power which has for so long 
been the guarantee of our liberties. But to 
assume that the declaration of “uncondi- 
tional surrender" entailed such an end 
depends upon a priori reasoning. He even 
admits that the “Italian delegates did not 
sign the armistice until they had been 
given a broad idea of the ultimate peace 
terms"; but dismisses this as an irony. It is 
much the same with the other chapters in 
this section; they are too vulnerable to a 
confrontation by fact. 

But the main part of the book, though 
ranging over many matters which might 
with advantage have been omitted, revolves 
about the problem as it actually exists in 
the west. “The atomic bomb has not nulli- 
fied the value of armies"; but it has raised 
problems of civil defence that tend to take 
‘on grotesque patterns. It is true that “the 
diminution of a country’s vulnerability 
becomes the best deterrent to aggression"; 
but the pure defensive imposes upon the 
civil government a burden which seems 
almost insupportable. The author, in this 
connection, even regrets the disappearance 


of the Home Guard because of the possi- 
bility that the Russians might use the great 
number of parachutists they are known to 
have trained to establish a bridgehead 
across the Straits of Dover. 

He thinks, indeed, that the main check 
on Russian aggression is the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s realization "that the immediate 
chances of military success would be out- 
weighed by the adverse long-term pros- 
spects." 'l'his seems a slender insurance; a 
sounder is the characteristic Russian 
suspicion that there is much which the 
Western Allies have not yet disclosed that 
might make even the immediate prospect 
far from encouraging. 

But, assuming the conditions to be such 
as are known to all, he is perfectly right in 
insisting that the Western Allies have not 
nearly enough armed force immediately 
available. He would meet this problem by 
allocating more of the public money to the 
Air Force than to the Navy, by raising a 
total minimum force of twenty divisions in 
the West and by insisting on such a force 
being an army of quality, How this could 
be done, he suggests, is by abandoning 
Conscription as militanly an expensive 
luxury, and by so improving the conditions 
of service that the number of Regular 
divisions could be at least trebled. It may 
be questioned whether the time for that 
decision has not passed; but at least much 
that he writes about the wastefulness of 
Conscription can hardly be disputed. 

Given the possibility of raising 250,000 
men for the Regular Army, he holds that 
we should be able to produce nine or even 
ten divisions “fit to operate." Of these at 
“least three or four" should be armoured. 
The others should include airborne divisions 
and “all should be so organized as to be 
capable of being transported by air." He 
insists that the armoured divisions should 
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have no untracked section so that the whole 
could move across country together; and 
he would make the “head” heavier. 

There is much in all this that can only 
be described as provocative, much that one 
will only agree with on terms which are not 
given, much that many will not accept at 
any price. Newman said something about 
Whately that is generally apposite here. 
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Even in his most provocative chapters, he 
stimulates to deeper thought, if to deeper 
disagreement. But it is a little astonishing 
that a book bearing this title should lack a 
full consideration of the question of German 
rearmament. The whole book, however, is 
written in so racy a style that even the 
elementary instruction in the chapter on 
“Global War" will not be repugnant. 


AN AMBASSADOR IN GREECE 
By C. M. WooDHOUSE 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 
By Sir Reginald Leeper. Chatto & 
Windus. 125. 6d. 

The combination of an important contribu- 

tion to history with the gift of a sense of 

narrative and style is not as common in 
ambassadorial memoirs as the general 
reader would like and expect. Diplomatic 
chit-chat sometimes palls, and personal 
anecdotes seem all too often to be designed 
to make the reader feel out of things. It is 
proper to salute the exceptional case with 
due honour. Sir Reginald Leeper’s account 
of his first four years as Ambassador to the 

Greek Government, in London, Cairo and 

Athens succeeds in combining the graces of 

personal reminiscence, none of which is 

dull or superfluous, with the dispassionate 
simplicity and clarity of a historical record. 

It only remains to add by way of preface to 

this appreciation that the reviewer had for 

some time the honour of serving under the 
reviewed, and the impertinence occasionally 
to disagree with him. 

Like any historical record, the book 
inevitably assumes in the reader a fairly 
wide background of general and particular 
knowledge. Nothing short of an encyclo- 
pedia could do otherwise, and on this 
subject no one would want to study an 
encyclopedia, The assumption is made 
easier by the wealth ofillustrative anecdotes, 
selectively and critically used to establish 
the broad outlines of the background with- 
out an intolerable overload of detail. The 
proper and discriminating use of anecdote 
as a means to an end in this book is one of 
its most pleasing features, Pages of tabula- 
tion of facts could not tell the reader more 
about the psychology of Greeks and Com- 
munists alike than the story of the “widows” 


hired by the day to mourn supposititious 
martyrs to the cause of E.A.M.; or the 
imaginary illness of an important Com- 
munist, abetted by a publicity-minded 
doctor, which nearly frustrated the Lebanon 
Conference. There is a subtle interweaving 
of such vivid illustration with the detailed 
record of daily, often hourly, events which 
will give a special pleasure to the acute 
reader with a taste for irony. 

For the historian an even more special 
value of the book lies in the new and 
painstakingly accurate information which 
it adds to the outlines of a story already 
thought to be well known, and certainly long 
misunderstood. This information is bound 
to modify substantially the pattern of 
accepted judgment on the role played by 
Great Britain (and by Sir Reginald himself) 
in Greece during and after the war. On 
some matters Sir Reginald reveals facts 
which were already in limited circulation 
and have long needed publication: such, 
for instance, is the story of President Roose- 
velt’s ill-judged intervention in December, 
1943, to advise King George II against 
accepting Mr. Eden's proposal of a Regency 
under the Archbishop of Athens at the end 
of the German occupation. Some other 
revelations are perhaps even more unex- 
pected than this curious reversal of the roles 
popularly ascribed to the British and 
American leaders in their attitudes to Greek 
affairs. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that in writing such & comparatively 
short and intimate account of events as he 
saw them, Sir Reginald has been at pains 
not to labour points that might have been 
prematurely and needlessly controversial; 
and this is especially true of the relations 
between personalities. It is a perpetual 
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- dilemma of such memoirs as these that there 
can be no middle way between the discreet 
silence of the grave and the provocation of 
bitter controversy; for no one knew better 
than Sir Reginald how decisive a part 
personalities played in the drama he 
describes, and history will be incomplete 
without them. 

This is, however, by deliberate choice a 
generous, mellow and urbane record, 
designed to explain rather than to chide or 
bandy words, Its incompleteness as a total 
history of the period covered is made 
explicit on the first page: 

I do not attempt to deal with events of 


which I had not first-hand knowledge or in 
which I did not have some part to play. 


This is by no means a narrow limitation, 
because in fact there were not many such 
events during the years 1943-6, and even 
the guerilla war in the Greek mountains 
bore more than once the decisive imprint 
of the Ambassadors firm and subtle 
guidance. However, Sir Reginald adds in 
amplification that “several books dealing 
with the Greek guerilla movement and 
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the stormy period after liberation have 
already appeared”; and since he names 
only one of them (which is called Apple 
of Discord*) in the course of his own 
narrative, it may not seem improper to 
endorse and reciprocate the commenda- 
tion which he gives to it. A fellow phil- 
hellene who shares so closely Sir Reginald’s 
point of view upon Greek affairs has the 
best possible reasons for doing both. 


* The author was C. M. Woodhouse (Ed.). 


THE LONDON MAQUIS 


By JANET ADAM SMITH 


THE WORLD MY WILDERNESS. 
By Rose Macaulay. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
Although the action of Miss Macaulay’s 
new novel—her first for ten years—takes 
place a year or two after the war, it is 
essentially a war novel, Not about battles, 
raids, occupation, resistance: but about the 
aftermath of battles, raids, occupation, 
resistance; about destruction, and the 
power of destruction to alter people’s 
natures and feelings as well as their homes 

and their bodies. 

Richmond and Barbary are brother and 
sister: Richmond is now twenty-three, 
Barbary seventeen. When their parents 
separated, before the war, the boy stayed in 
London with his correct, intelligent barrister 
father, while the girl went with her mother, 
a painter, to France. Richie has fought, and 
been taken prisoner, and escaped, and 
fought again: he is now at Cambridge, and 
the years of destruction have given him an 
' immense appetite for the graces and 


privileges of life, for good food, good drink, 
good talk, good manners. Barbary, and her 
half-brother Raoul, are children of the 
maquis: for four years they hid, lied, stole 
food and money, concealed allied prisoners 
and patriots, answered German questions 
with silence. For them, this has become the 
only real life: and when Barbary is sent to 
her father in London, she and Raoul 
escape from the deadening convention they 
find there, and from the physical drabness, 
into a maquis of their own. This maquis is in 
the bombed wastes of the City—where 
bracken and rosebay willowherb grow in 
jungly exuberance over the ruins of 
churches, shops, offices and city company 
halls. There the children camp out with 
deserters and spivs, keeping their funda- 
mental innocence. intact, though they 
readily help themselves to whatever they 
need at the moment, bicycles, food or 
money. The maquis has conditioned their 
attitudes: what I need I take, every ques- 
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tioner may be the Gestapo, every solicitous 
elder a collaborator. 

The maguis has also become a state of 
mind, a yearning for wildness and anarchy: 
the implications of Barbary’s name are 
clear, But Richie, who picks his way 
fastidiously across the ruins in the last 
chapter (after his sister has nearly died from 
a fall while escaping from a policeman) can 
feel nothing but horror at the mess, the 
destruction, the jungle rushing in to 
obliterate the works of civilized men. 

Miss Macaulay does not judge between 
these two attitudes: perhaps, by her choice 
of quotations to introduce her novel, she 
implies that both are necessary. One, by an 
unknown writer, begins: '"This world my 
wilderness, its caves my home”; the other 
is the passage about “the empty cisterns 
. and exhausted wells" from T. S. Eliot's 
Waste Land. We need our wilderness, 
perhaps she is telling us, as a comfort, and 
also as a scourge, a judgment, a warning. 
Barbary paints a Last Judgment on the 
walls of a ruined church, and paces up the 
roofless nave singing the Dies Irae from a 
tattered hymn-book. 

Miss Macaulay does not press too 
heavily on this underlying significance. 
There is an interplay of relationships 
between the children’s mother and father, 
between Barbary and her respectable 
English relations on the one hand, on the 
other her raffish friends of the City ruins, 
Probability is often strained. But the 
essence of the book is in its reflection of a 
situation rather than of a character, or 
group of characters, Civilization has split 
open: how are we to accommodate our- 
selves to that ugly, gaping fact? By accept- 
ance? or by revulsion? or by pretending 
that the hole isn’t there at all? The charac- 
ters give here several answers. For all its 
light texture, this is perhaps Miss Macaulay’s 
most serious book. 


THE FURYS 


WINTER SONG. By James Hanley. 
Phenix House. 125. 6d. 
The fourth but not, one may guess, the 
concluding volume of the chronicle of the 
Furys deals with the resurrection and 
return of old, torpedoed, wrecked Mr. 
Fury from the sea, and even more with his 
wife Fanny. She has been, it is true, the 
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central character of cach instalment, but in 
the new book her creator seems to have 
penetrated deeper than ever before into her 
headlong heart, at once so elementary and 
so profound. To a very rare degree he has 
always had the power of extracting the final 
drop from his subjects, and now at last it 
seems that we know Mrs. Fury—tremendous 
and transparent, magnificent and stupid, 
self-sacrificing and despotic—know her 
through and through until we wonder if we 


have ever before known anyone, in or out 
P d 


of literature, so thoroughly. 

Mr. Hanley's books are an experience; 
onc lives, rather than reads them, one 
slowly emerges from, rather than finishes 
them. It is a further measure of his quality 
and stature that his longest and most 
ambitious work— The Furys, The Secret 
journey, Our Time ts Gone, and now Winter 
Song—is his best, a tribute not often payable 
to an author. It is doubtful whether he has 
yet been given proper recognition by public 
or even by critics, and the time has come to 
say that among the important novelists of 
our day, however strictly the limits are set, 
he has his sure place, a separate place, 
rather to one side, untouched by artificial 
lighting. 

ARNOLD PALMER 


AN OBSERVER IN ARABIA 


ARABIAN JOURNEY. By Gerald de 

Gaury. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
Colonel de Gaury, as he proved in his 
earlier book, Arabia Phenix, feels acutely the 
stimulus which desert spaces, and men to 
whom time is as of little account as good 
manners are much, induce in the foreign 
observer. "Observer" appears to be an 
accurate word for the author of this book, 
for though he has much to gay in praise 'of 
life as he saw it in such places as Nejd, Asir 
and Kufra, he at no time surrendered his 
soul to the circumstances which, with all 
their charm, surrounded him. He saw, and 
heard, much of which he heartily approved 
—the dignity, the hospitality, the philo- 
sophy of the bedouin, for example—but he 
reflects occasionally on the gaps which he, 
a good European, finds in the life of the 
untutored Arab. 

Yet it is no balanced picture of Arab life 
which Colonel de Gaury essays. Using as 


-^ 


a 
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his method direct narration interspersed 
with historical digression, he sets down the 
reaction of a very sensitive mind to the 
immemorial ways of the Arab. It is almost 
incidental that he gives vivid pictures of 
such eminent men as King Abdul Aziz, and 
of such unknown men as the Emir of Jizan. 
He gives, not in full measure, but rather in 
cunning, artistically selected whiffs, the 
tang of Arabia; and such treatment makes 
the pleasantest reading. It is a pity that he 
included statements of fact which are no 


` longer accurate—but he wrote his book 


J 


many months ago. These, however, are 
minor blemishes in a memorable book. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 


A VICTORIAN EDITOR 


THE STORY OF THE PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. By J. W. Robertson 
Scott. Oxford University Press. 255. 

This is a labour of love, written in his 

eighty-fourth year by Mr. Robertson Scott 

after a lifetime of journalism which led to 
his founding and editing of that wonderfully 
successful venture, The Countryman. It 
covers less ground, and also much more, 
than its title might suggest. The story of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, born in 1865, is 
followed only up to 1880, when Frederick 

Greenwood, the first editor, resigned over a 

change of political policy. But the book 

traces the whole of Greenwood’s life and 
branches far and wide; all sorts of eminent 

Victorians pass through these crowded 

pages. ; 
The Pall Mall took its title from the 

journal created by Thackeray for Arthur 

Pendennis, which was to be a newspaper 

"writen by gentlemen for gentlemen." 

Journalism in the 'sixties ranked low 2s a 

profession; the newspapers were turgid 

and ponderous. The Pall Mall aimed at a 

livelier, more cultivated style; it enlisted 

gifted contributors from many spheres and 
inaugurated a distinguished evening news- 
paper tradition which culminated in the 
old green Westminster and is now, alas, 
extinct. Its mainstay was opinion and 
comment; Greenwood, though in many 
ways a most conscientious and diligent 
editor, left news columns to his sub-editors 
(of whom Robertson Scott was one) and 
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seldom looked at them until the last edition 
came out. 

One of the episodes described at length is 
Greenwood's part in getting the British 
Government to buy the Khedive's Suez 
Canal shares at a critical moment. There is 
also an interesting account of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, founded by the Pall 
Malls first proprietor, that remarkable 
publisher and business man, George Murray 
Smith. He spent £150,000 on the Dictionary 
and lost £70,000, but he could afford it, 
having made a fortune from Apollinaris 
mineral water, and the D.N.B. is his worthy 
monument. 

The book is written in a leisurely, expan- 
sive style, and many readers may find it 
overloaded with detail and documentation. 
But it is a mine of information on the life 
and affairs of the time, and draws on a 
wealth of unpublished letters (some of them 
reproduced in facsimile) from famous 
persons. Mr. Robertson Scott, steeping 
himself in original sources, has produced a 
handsome volume which is a real contribu- 
tion to Victorian social and literary history, 
and should be approached in the unhurried 
spirit of its period. 

CuaRLES Davy 


IHE TRUE ROMANTIC 


THE ROMANTIC IMAGINATION. 
By C. M. Bowra. Cumberlege : Oxford 
University Press. — 185. 

Classical art degenerates into formality, 

romantic into private extravagances. But 

in its origin the Romantic Movement was, as 

Dr. Bowra writes, *very far from being an 

emotional self-indulgence.” He describes it 

as “a prodigious attempt to discover the 
world of spirit through the unaided efforts 
of the solitary soul." The organ of the soul 
in this effort of new discovery as Blake 
conceived it and Coleridge, Wordsworth, 

Shelley and Keats, each in his own way, 

reaffirmed it, was the creative imagination. 

Through it each sought to bring the unseen 

and the seen into a new revealing relation. 
But to maintain this relation truly it was 

necessary to resist the lure of the Beyond 
for its own sake, and what has given 

Romanticism a bad name is the frequency 

with which poets have preferred the easy 

path of romantic longing to the cost of 
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romantic vision. In “the big five" of the 
English Romantic Movement, as Dr. Bowra 
calls them, the hunger for something more 
satisfying than the familiar world was 
connected with a visionary insight into a 
superior order of being. But it was seldom 
so on the Continent. And in Edgar Allan 
Poe, to whom he devotes one of his chapters, 
the impulse of escape into the world of 
dream and death broke the bonds necessary 
to keep the poet to earth. By contrast Byron, 
who had no transcendental longings, was 
able in his Don Juan to maintain a racy 
balance between feeling and irony, himself 
and society. He is not imaginatively pro- 
found, but he avoids the disease to which so 
many Romantic poets succumb in aspiring 
to re-create the world nearer to their desire. 

Ten of Dr. Bowra’s twelve lectures, 
printed as they were delivered at Harvard, 
are devoted to single poets and to the 
quality of their imagination as revealed, 
more often than not, in one of their chief 
works. Beginning with Blake, he ends, 
fittingly enough, with Christina Rossetti, 
who shed or fulfilled her Romanticism in 
the intensity of her religious faith. Dr. 
Bowra’s gift of appreciation is as boundless 
as his erudition. In covering so much ground 
it is hardly surprising if he seldom penetrates 
very deeply. But as a balanced re-assess- 
ment of a movement that has been too 
much judged in recent years by its defects 
his book could hardly be bettered. 


Huey PA FAUSSET 


SPANISH PAGEANT 


SPAIN. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Batsford. 16s. 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s books have never 
been easy to read; more exactly, after 
reading one, it is extremely difficult to 
abstract its real essence. Perhaps this is 
mostly due to the intricate embellish- 
ments of his style, the rich allusiveness 
of his writing, that moves transcendentally 
from one period of time to another and 
perpetually describes things in terms of 
other things. Nevertheless, his books have 
a lulling, inconsequential, dreamy quality, 
wholly cultivated and agreeable, yet anti- 
pathetic to analysis. Mr. Sitwell writes 
like a musician composing: themes are 
introduced, lost sight of, reconstituted. 
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His prose periods rise and fall in counter- 


point to the subject-matter, the texture of: 


language makes each page a piece of 
tapestry; sound, imagery, mood, combine 
to take the imagination out of the present 
into a world of conjured enchantment. 
However, this method has its drawbacks, 
because what is gained in wonder is often 
lost in immediacy. 

His new book, Spain, is another, perhaps 
one of his best, examples of this. The writing, 
particularly the chapter on Andalusia with 
its description of the Feria of Seville, is 
beautifully finished and sustained. There 
are fine and expertly detailed accounts of 
churches and buildings, pictures and 
flowers, costumes and customs. But it is all 
Art, rarified, thinly selective, formal. 
There is none of the heat and glare of life, 
or of what life in Spain, ordinary life, is 
about. Mr. Sitwell’s is the westhete’s view. 
It is wonderfully appreciative, brilliantly 
educated, highly personal. But it is also 
incomplete. Reading Mr. Sitwell on Spain 
is like watching a ballet: the level of 
reality is the same. Beautifully costumed; 
infectiously gay and erudite and noisy; 
carefully and cleverly conceived. He 
abstracts the beauty, mostly the man-made 
beauty, and its paraphernalia, but leaves 
the rest, the living rest, behind. 

His Spain, for all this, is full of delights; 
it should certainly be read and taken by 
anyone contemplating a visit there. The 
book is profusely and extremely well illus- 
trated. Indeed, the only fault in an other- 
wise handsome production is the excessive 
number of lines the publishers have packed 
into a page. 

ALAN Ross 


TELEVISION 


ADVENTURE IN VISION. 
John Swift. Lehmann. 15s. 
When dealing with such a portentous 
subject as television, it is difficult to strike 
a happy medium between writing too much 
or too little, and yet maintain interest for 
& wide readership potential. Mr. Swift has 
achieved just this. Adventure in Vision is 
perhaps the first book to have relegated the 
importance of development and per- 
sonalities into their proper perspectives: 
from a discourse on the "father of tele- 


By 
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vision," John 
Logie Baird, to an 
enlightening sum- 
mary of future 
prospects. This 
book attempts to 
embrace all, and 
conveys In an easy- 
flowing style some 
of the drama of 
television’s first 
quarter-century. 

A good point is 
the attempt to 
make a fair com- 
parison between 
development in 
this country and 
that taking place 
in Europe and 
America, though 
the survey of the 
American scene 
might well have been more comprehensive. 
The description of the fate of television 
during the war years (in particular during 
the German occupation of the Paris trans- 
mitting station) is well done. 

And Mr. Swift has not ignored the 
growing uses of television in fields other 
than home entertainment. His chapter on 
the cinema and its relation to television is 
especially relevant. 

For the student—and the Jayman—there 
are many readable pages devoted to existing 
techniques in television programmes, suit- 
ably supported by a script facsimile and 
studio plan. And the book contains many 
well-chosen photographs and sketches, 

PETER D. Cross 





CHESWORTH from 
“The Dolly Ballads.” 
Odhams. 6s. 


DRYDEN-—AND NO FUSS 


JOHN DRYDEN. By David Nichol 
Smith. The Clark Lectures. Cam- 
bridge University Press. — 75. 6d. 

It is refreshing to read Professor D. Nichol 

Smith's cool, calm appraisal of Dryden as 

& poet, translator, critic fout simple. And 

Dryden does not lose stature ; indeed, he 

gains under this scholarly treatment, half 

historical, half appreciative. Historically, 
he was an experimenter: for example, “TI 
have never yet seen the description of any 
naval fight in the proper terms which are 
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used at sea," so he tries to give one. Appre- 
ciatively, Professor Nichol Smith leaves us 
in no doubt that Dryden was a great poet, 
and shows us the sort of great poet, too. 
Such early things as the description of the 
great fire of London in Annus Mirabilis are 
great poetry—but not merely, I would like 
to add, because of “the characteristic 
throb, the full resounding line." Much 
more, I think, because he could fit into the 
“majestic march" of his line the sensitive 
imagery describing events and his own 
reactions to them. 

In these lectures, delivered at Cambridge 
in 1948, Professor Nichol Smith is continu- 
ously stimulating, pointing out, for example, 
how similar was the situation in which the 
men of the Restoration found themselves 
to our own. For them, too, it wag useless 
to look back and copy earlier poets. Dryden 
on the great Elizabethans is, mutatis 
mutandis, pertinent to-day: 

Give me leave to say this much without 
injury to their ashes, that not only shall we 


never equal them, but they could never 
equal themselves were they to rise and write 


again. 
Ín such observations as, for instance, that 
Dryden is master of opening lines in poems 
(“A milk white Hart, immortal and 
unchanged" ; “Old as I am, for Ladies Love 
unfit’; “From Harmony, from heavenly 
Harmony, This universal frame began") 
the author holds his readers’ interest, and 
turns them back to read again with pleasure 
poetry they thought they knew—and had 
exhausted. And that is no mean function 
of the first-rate critic. 
KENNETH YOUNG 


CULTURE IN DEMOCRACY 


DISAGREEMENTS: A Polemic on 
Culture in the English Democracy. 
By R. C. Churchill. Secker & Warburg. 
125. 6d. 

Democracy in England has been assailed, 

during the past generation, for its cultural 

decadence. It has been condemned by 
conservative wsthetes as machine-made and 
materialistic, denounced by Roman Catho- 
lics as divorced from its Christian past, 
despised by the “cultural-agriculturalists” 
of Adelphi as divorced from the soil, despaired 
of by Marxists for its bourgeois apathy. 
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Critics of the most contrary standpoints 
agree that contemporary culture is in decay. 
Yet if culture be taken in M. Jacques 
Maritain's comprehensive sense as “a truly 
human and therefore mainly intellectual, 
moral and spiritual development” it is 
undeniable that there is a more widespread 
human decency, tolerance and respect for 
personality in England now than there was 
in most past ages. It is refreshing to find in 
Mr. R. C. Churchill a critic who not only 
defends democratic culture and sees in it 
certain signs of regeneration, but who 
carries the battle into the other camp by 
criticizing the critics. 

He insists, for example, that English 
culture has been for centuries democratic 
and “proletarian”: that Shakespeare, 
Bunyan, Cobbett and Dickens wrote for 
the common man and were appreciated by 
the common man. He shows, from the 
memoirs and autobiographies of working 
men of the nineteenth century like Lovett, 
Holyoake, Weston and Cooper, that a 
powerful continuity of popular culture 
did much to immunize British working folk 

inst Marxist revolutionary violence. He 
contends that vulgarities like the sensa- 
tional Press and cinema are the creation of 
` the wealthy, and not of popular culture. 
He argues that dispar»gements of the 
present rest on misapprehensions about the 
past, 

He has probably annoyed more people 
at once-—and more diverse kinds of people— 
than any other writer for a long time. But 
because his polemics are good-tempered 
and well balanced this annoyance should 
produce nothing but good. The writers 
whom he criticizes, ranging from Cecil Day 
Lewis to Jacques Maritain and from 
Christopher Dawson to Middleton Murry, 
do not perhaps fall so neatly into the four 
categories which he describes, nor are all 
categories of equal importance. The 
Marxists and Roman Catholics are more 
important than the Adelphi. He writes at 
times loosely and untidily. But his argu- 
ments are too penetrating and too weighty 
to be ignored, and although he is con- 
cerned only with English culture his remarks 
apply equally to a good deal of American 
and European culture. This is a book to be 
heeded as much as it will be enjoyed. 


Davin THOMSON 
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NORTHCLIFFE IN HISTORY. By 

Tom Clarke. Hutchinson. 16s. 
The two biggest achievements of Alfred 
Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe, were the 
bringing to birth of the popular daily paper 
as it exists in Britain and parts of the 
Empire to-day, and his re-organization of 
the world’s greatest newspaper, The Times. 
The former he did by studying the newly 
literate masses and giving them “what 
they wanted" rather than “what was good 
for them.” This is, of course, a question- 
begging definition, but it may be illustrated 
by a story Mr. Clarke, formerly the Daily 
Mail news editor, tells. Northcliffe objected 
to the “splash” story being about Ireland, 
only because it had been on the same 
subject three nights running. The popular 
paper with its eye-catching headlines did 
in fact capture the vast public at which 
Northcliffe aimed. In this, his second book 
on the “Chief,” Mr. Clarke draws a vivid 
portrait of the man who made newspapers 
Big Business. 


THE BURIED  BARONY. 
Alasdair Alpin MacGregor. 
125. 6d. 

The Buried Barony is the tract of the 

Culbin Sands, on the shore of the Moray 

Firth in the north-east of Scotland: once a 

flourishing estate and village, submerged in 

1694 by a violent storm of sand, and now 

partially reclaimed for trees and cultivation. 

Mr. MacGregor has resurrected the story 

of this disaster, and in his other chapters he 

retells other curious or mysterious stories 
from Scottish life and history. The treasure- 
ship of the Spanish Armada lost in Tober- 
mory Bay (and, since this book was written, 
located by Royal Navy divers); the shooting 
of the Red Fox of Appin in 1752, that gave 

Stevenson his subject for Kidnapped; the 

making of General Wade's road over the 

Corrieyairack Pass; the gipsies of the 

Border—these are among his subjects. 


A CENTURY OF CRICKETERS. 
By A. G. Moyes. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
GENTLEMEN v. PLAYERS, 1806- 

1949. By Sir Pelham Warner. 
Harrap. 215. 
Mr. Moyes is an Australian and an expert. 
His descriptions of the 100 greatest cricketers 
in the past 100 years, varying in length 
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UNWIN 


History: Its Purpose 
and Method 
G. J. RENIER, Ph.D. ' 


Author of The Dutch Nation, etc. 


This novel but complete treatise 
of historical methodology defines 
history as the accurate story which 
preserves the memory of the past 
experiences of human societies. The 
relative merits of dogmatism and 
scepticism are closely scrutinized. 

About 165. net 


The Myth of 


Modernity 


CHARLES BAUDOUIN 
Author of Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 
This work, which takes its title from 
the opening essay, contains essays 
on Baudelaire, Verlaine and other 
literary topics. A broad humanity 
characterizes this book. 

About 12s. 6d. net 


Allen & Unwin Ltd 























A New Volume in the 
Home University Library 


THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION to 1558 


By T. M. PARKER 
55. net 


The Reformation in England was 
shaped by complex factors, both 
political and religious, and the 


author of this book gives full 
weight to both kinds in a careful 
and balanced treatment covering 
the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI and Mary. He ends his main 


story with the succession of 
Elizabeth which put an end to 
the period of violent change in 
the Church of England. The 
book is self-contained, scholarly 
and unbiased. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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I0 Things 
You should know 


about 
Your ENGLISH 


Are you content with the way you speak 
and write? Have you the sure command 
of English that enables you to appear at 
your best on all occasions? Consider these 
significant facts : 


l. —You are Judged by the Way You Speak and 


Write. Man ambitious people are handi- 
capped ; they are continually 
afraid of ‘tist down” by faults in speech 
and writi 


loomse Pone is Power. Words 
* are tools. Effective English is the ons asset 
you must have to win success. 
—English is Important. There is no 
* greater handica social life than incorrect 
mecnm and ie bility to express oneself fluently 
gracefull 


* how to avoid common errors in pronunciation, 
nica and grammar. 


mier gunn A ready com- 
5s mand joues words enab a ou to make a 
favourable impression on others 
6 —Mnankse Your Letters More Interesting. You 
s can learn how to write business letters that 
achieve their purpose, and perso tters 
that give a veal: significance to friendship. 
7 —Become an Attractive Conversationalist. To 
* talk well is one of the greatest of social 
i neni, The first step is to master 


one’s 
B eam Hot fo ali eee When you 


* have learned how to 
ELIO MELOS und dM 
your ideas 
9 Gain — (Gain Self-Confidence, ede ne deris, 


* write well you can go anywhere with con- 
itn You are not afraid of being betrayed 
y your 


10. —Derelop Your Perna To achieve personal 
distinction, a sound knowledge of English is 
essential. Every word you utter, every line 
you write, reacts upon others to your advan- 

tage or to your disadvantage. 

mu Poste aure in Flee tivo CURIE Cue Rogen! 
Institute provides clearly-arranged, easy-to-under- 
stand lessons that enable the student to avoid 
em mistakes and develop his power of 
The moderate fee puts the Course 


A FREE BOOKLET 
“Word Mastery " 


Write to The R t Institute (Dept. 345Q)- 


Palace Gato, London, a for a free Copy otia of ‘* Word 
Mastery,’ cad gives full particulars Effective 
English Course 


Send for this interesting booklet NOW —mwhile you 
think of it. There is no obligation. 
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between one and six pages, are essentially 
appraisals, showing just those qualities—and 
limitations—that gave his subjects their 
place in cricket history. He is admirably 
equipped for this task; his approach is 
invariably constructive, and his warm 
humanity carries the reader beyond a mere 
record of proficiency. Sir Pelham Warner 
has made another contribution to cricket 
history with his descriptive record of all 
games played between 1806 and 1949 in 
what he calls “the ‘standard’ match in our 
domestic cricket": a vast work occupying 
over 500 pages. His assessment, in a twenty- 
page introduction, of the qualities of the 
major participants is especially pertinent, 
coming from so eminent an authority. Both 
books are well illustrated, 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Alfred H. Burne. 
Methuen. 215. 

Each of the nineteen chapters of this book 
deals with one of the main battles fought 
out on our soil. Colonel Burne has spent 
“much research to assure the correctness of 
the detail, though the records in some cases 
are so spare that there may be some who 
will still dissent from his conclusions. But 
no one could wish for a better guide to 
. battlefields which had some influence on 
the shape of our history. The engagements 
were mainly fought out by men of the same 
. blood, with extremely simple tactics but 
with exemplary vigour. A rhomboid, the 
opposite angles of which lie about Shrews- 
bury and London, will contain most of 
them. The least familiar to popular readers, 
Towton, saw the bloodiest battle ever 
fought on our soil and there were probably 
no more than 70,000 combatant troops 
engaged. Soldiers have run to numbers 
since then; but no greater armies were ever 
assembled in this country. This should be a 
standard book, 


BRITISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SPANISH AND SPANISH- 
AMERICAN STUDIES. By 
J. C. J. Metford. Longmans (for 
the British Council). as. 6d. 

The literatures of England and Spain are 

more closely related than is commonly 

supposed, although the other Latin litera- 
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tures have had a more direct influence. The 
present work traces the course of this 
relation through adaption, translation and 
critical study from the Middle Ages to our 
own time, with a detailed additional 
section on Spanish-American Studies. Mr. 
Metford is chiefly concerned with removing 
two gross misconceptions: “the black 
legend” of an obscurantist Spain, and the 
obsession with Spain’s romantic past to the 
exclusion of her vigorous present. Spain’s 
contribution to English civilization is still 
active. The brochure is admirably illus- 
trated. 


SERETSE KHAMA AND THE 
BAMANGWATO. By Julian Mock- 
ford. Staples Press. 125. 6d. 

The late Julian Mockford made peculiarly 

his own the little-known area of Bechuana- 

land, and he had fortunately completed this 
illuminating account of the Bamangwato 
just before he died. It includes an abridged 
and revised version of his twenty-year-old 
study of Khama, King of the Bamangwato, and 
sets the sensational and tangled story of 

Seretse Khama against the well-painted 

backcloth of the tribe, their leaders and 


their territories. Though written with 


authoritative knowledge, the book is 
marred by an excessively lurid style which 
irritates after a few pages, and by lack 
of cool analysis of the i problems 
involved, 


QUIET EVENING. B» S. L. 
Bensusan. Blandford Press. 10s. 6d. 
A diary which records the satisfactions and 
contentments to be enjoyed on retirement 
to the country from a long life of active 
service in literature inevitably calls to mind 
George Gissing’s Private Papers of Hemy 
Ryecroft. Mr. Bensusan’s book sustains the 
comparison very well. There is in both 
books a concern for the large world as well 
as for the small one at the cottage door; a 
gentle .happiness derived from emotion 
recollected in tranquillity; an affectionate 
humanitarianism. But Gissing was not a 
genuine countryman; Mr. Bensusan is. 
His book, which chronicles his life in Essex 
from January to December, has therefore - 
the added benefit of a trained naturalist's 

knowledge and observation. 
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Sir Osbert. 
Sitwell 


|. NOBLE ESSENCES 


Noble Essences is the fifth and 
final volume of Sir Osbert 
Sitwéll’s great autobiography, 
and brings to an end one of the 
most vivid, subtle and enter- 
taining works of our day. 
Ready September 29. 21s. 


* 


Storm Jameson 


THE WRITER'S 
SITUATION 


The Writer’s Situation is the 
expression of what Miss Jameson 
believes a writer’s purpose and 
responsibilities should be in 
the contemporary crisis of the 
world. 10s. 6d. 
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W. H. Yeats 
COLLECTED POEMS 


The one-volume edition of the 
Collected Poems has now been 
completed by the addition of 
the poems from A Full Moon in 
March (1935) and Last Poems 
(1940). 15s. 
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The Commoners 
Fred Ritchen’s Novel 


A ‘country’ story by the author of 
Brother to the Ox, etc., of the enclosure 
of common lands at the turn of the 19th 
century, a story of a woman of 
beauty and character, told with wisdom, 
sincerity, and shy, reflective humour. 
10s. 6d. net 


The Roof 


of Lancashire 
H. C. Collins 


A personal rediscovery of the Pennine 
countryside. 'Out-of-the-way informa- 
non SEDET imparted : . . it breathes 
spirit of Lancashire.’ GARRY HOGG 
BB C.) Sketch-maps, drawings, and 
lagrains by H. HARTE, and 16 photo- 
graphs. . net 


Yorkshire Heritage 


A MEMOIR TO ELLA PONTEFRACT 


Marie Hartley 


Part biography, part ena ch an 

telling of an adventurous partnership in 

the writing and illustrating of their well- 

known Yorkshire books. With 67 

Swine: including 7 in colour, and 8 
of photo Dion by the- author. 

Prospectus avaiiab 16s. net 




















Coming Shortly 
England: Past, 
Present, & Future 

. PE ec ia Jerrold 

with an authoritative sum- 
mary of mary of English history, Mr. Jerrold 
proceeds to a full examination of our 
modern problems and of our capaci 


moral, political, and economic—to ` 
them. 10s. 6d. net 
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Coming November 


An English Almanac 
Miles Hadfield > 


Unique and entertaining compilation of 
an ardent but light-hearted ‘looker-up’ 

—author of Hveryman’s Wild Flowers 
and Trees, etc. All festivals, traditions, 
events historic, sporting, an and seasonal 

famous anniversaries, and legends tied 
to the calendar, are included. With 
about 60 line drawings by the author. 
Cr. 4to. 15s. net 










Publishers: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd, 
Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
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CENTURY AGO the Great Exhibition 

of 1851 drew visitors to Britain 
from all over the world. Next year’s 
Festival, to commemorate that event, 
wil in its turn be remembered a 
hundred years from now, long after the 
headlines of today are forgotten. The 
coming Festival is the greatest ever 
planned. The 1851 Exhibition was con- 
fined to London, and its keynote was 


industrial progress; the Festival of 


Britain 1951 will be spread throughout 
the United Kingdom and will put the 
whole nation on show. 

Exhibitions in London, Glasgow and 
Belfast will tell the story of Britain’s 











BRITAIN 


contribution to civilisation in Science, 
Invention, Industry and Architecture. 
In addition, twenty-three centres 
throughout England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland will hold Festivals 
of the -Arts. These include the world- 
famous International Festival of Music 
and Drama at Edinburgh and the Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In support of this official programme 
there will be something of interest for 
the visitor to see in cities, towns and 
villages all over the country — from 
carnivals, exhibitions, pageants and 
traditional céremonies to sporting events 
of all kinds. 


From May to September 1951, for five packed months, wherever 
he goes throughout the Umted Kingdom the visitor will find 


BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD 


Further details of the Festival Programme will be published in this 
_ Journal over the next few months. 
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An excursion into a comparatively 
new field by the well- known 


Ready Shortly 
authority on ballet. He surveys 
achlevements to date, from both 


Ballet 
s the RS and zsthetic view- 
points, and lifts the curtaln on 
for Film and coming events. This book includes 
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Sister Theatre —— 
GEORGE VAIZEY The author of The Chairman, The 


Failure and other successful novels, now tells the story of Jane 
Henshaw, a young woman of to-day, who sought a vocation 
in nursing and found in it a religion. It follows faithfully 
her career through a London hospital until finally she finds 
happiness working with a co-operative nursing enterprise in 
the heart of Africa. 10/6 net 
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HUBERT FOSS Ralph Vaughan Williams occupies an 
honoured place in the annals of English culture and this 
biography succeeds in relating his life with a wealth of well- 
ordered and comprehensive detail. Its authoritative nature is 
enhanced by a contribution by Vaughan Williams himself on his 
formative years; an early essay is reprinted for the first time and 
there is a complete bibliography of all his varied compositions. 
With half-tone frontispiece portrait. . 12/6 net 
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THE YOUNG COLONIALS 


AST month we published an article by Mr. Creech Jones 
ID the death of that obsolete Imperialist conception of the 
colonies known as '*Colonialism." Earlier Miss Parkinson 
had described in these pages the duties entrusted to the British 
Council for the reception and welcoming of colonial students 
in this country. And the other day I read in The Times a stimu- 
lating article by Mr. Walter Elliot, just back from West Africa 
filled with enthusiasm for the two university colleges which 
have sprung up since the war in the heart of what was once the 
“Dark Continent." One of these is at the great city of Ibadan, 
in Nigeria, the other in the Gold Coast. 

If such a thing had happened in the Soviet Union, said Mr. 
Elliot, the world would bave rung with the praises of it. Even 
if it had happened in the French Union, our wise friends across 
the Channel would not so have hidden their light under a 
bushel. Well, there at any rate is the fact—a staff of sixty-seven 
in Nigeria and fifty in the Gold Coast teaching African men 
and women to be teachers, doctors, scientists, administrators. 
The task of these young recipients of western knowledge will 
be to work side by side with their countrymen who have been 
to study in Britain, and with Britons who have entered the 
Colonial Service, in improving conditions of life in Africa and 
raising the standard of living. The policy of the British Govern- 
ment, said the present Colonial Secretary, Mr. Griffiths, in a 
recent speech in Parliament, is to assist the Africans to play 
their full part in the central and local administration of their 
territories; they are being trained to carry on this work. 

That is what is going on throughout the Colonial Empire, 


i 
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which includes peoples in widely varying stages of progress, in 
territories not only in Africa but as far apart as Malaya in the 
east and British Guiana and the West Indies in the west. In 
Malaya alone there are 640,000 children in schools compared 
with 240,000 ten years ago. Technical education is going 
ahead in all the colonies. The major tasks of the administrations 
at present are usually not political, but directed to improving 
the health, agriculture, industry, communications and social 
services on which the well-being of the mass of the people 
depend. In the current year more than £19,000,000 will be 
spent on economic and social development out of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund, and it is foreseen that far more 
_ will be needed in the future; but there are obvious limits to the 

,amount which can be spent by this country. Malaria has been 
almost eradicated in British Guiana. The tsetse fly and the 
mosquito are being fought in tropical Africa. The jungle is being 
diminished, land cleared for agriculture, roads built, machinery 
introduced; and—a different element in the picture— Mr. 
Elliot records that in the heart of the African forest he found 
African pupil teachers acting Gzdipus Rex right through from 
start to finish—he does not say whether in Greek, or English; or 
an African tongue. 

It is not all going to be easy, this quick westernization of 
peoples whose native culture has been not long ago so primitive. 
With the growing industrialization of the colonies and the new 
sense of the rights of labour it was desirable and necessary 
that trade unions should be formed. There are now about 1,000 
trade unions in the colonies, with a membership of 600,000. 
These have all come into existence since 1940. British trade 
unionism has a long history and tradition, and a developed 
sense of obligations, but even in Britain trouble is sometimes 
stirred up beneath the collective organization of labour and 
against the advice of responsible leaders. How much greater 
are the possibilities in the future of wilful or mistaken agitation 
in a colonial trade union exposed, say, to Communist propa- 
ganda. Again, the colonies have their free Press, and there are 
obvious possibilities of its abuse by persons appointed to stir up 
trouble in primitive but now partly literate colonial com- 
munities. 
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Nevertheless the formation of trade unions is encouraged by 
British authorities, and rightly so. The Press, of course, remains 
free, and will be. These institutions will prove in the long run 
to be benefits, not hindrances. But it requires an act of faith to 
go ahead in the toleration and even encouragement of institu- 
tions copied from Great Britain—which grew up gradually on 
British soil, but are being introduced very quickly in a colonial 
environment. Yet, though an act of faith, it is not a blind one. 
It rests on a belief in our power to win the confidence, partly 
of the masses who are benefiting from greater security and a 
higher standard of living, and, no less important, of those 
natural leaders of the people who are coming into touch with 
Britons and the British habit of mind, and are realizing that it 
is increasingly their part to harmonize what is new with the 
ancient, engrained disposition of their countrymen. 

We have to work with and through the natural leaders of 
these developing countries, opening to them whatever is to be 
learnt from British law and justice, democratic institutions, and 
science, and getting their help in adjusting these new conceptions 
to the temperament of peoples with a history utterly different 
from ours. We do not therefore seek to turn colonial people 
into replicas of Britons, as the French have sometimes, with 
success, turned colonials into Frenchmen; but, having rendered 
certain essential preliminary services, prefer so to pave the way 
that a colonial people may build up a way of life evolving 
naturally from their past. This is to impose a great respon- 
sibility on the young men from the colonies who are studying, 
it may be in London, it may be in Ibadan, or elsewhere. 

But many of them, appreciating this responsibility, welcome 
it with open arms; for it 1s their mission to help in one of the 
biggest tasks of social reconstruction to which mankind has 
ever been called. They are invited to face up to their splendid 
opportunities and stand shoulder to shoulder with British 
administrators in the building up of steadily developing com- 
munities. 

THe EDITOR 
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A 
d PUBLISHING IN BRITAIN 
THE POSITION TO-DAY 
By MICHAEL JOSEPH 


URING the war, and for at least two years after, 
D publishers in Britain enjoyed unexpected prosperity. 
The rationing of paper and the shortage of other 
materials, although bitterly resented, was a blessing in disguise. 
The demand for books of every kind outstripped all expectation, 
and publishers were for once in the happy position of being 
able to sell without any effort all they could produce. The 
reading public expanded enormously during the war years. 
Deprived of nearly all other forms of entertainment by the 
black-out and travel restrictions, their newspapers and maga- 
zines curtailed in supply and size, and with very little in the : 
shops on which to spend their plentiful money, people turned 
to books. And books, exempt from purchase tax, were good . 
value. ES on x | 
It was easy to foresee two developments after the war, when 
rationing came to an end and the shops began to fill up with 
other things to buy. First, there was a big increase in the 
number of new books and second, increased competition from 
other forms of entertainment. At the same time, taxation and 
a higher cost of living steadily reduced the margin of available 
spending money. Over-production of books nearly wrecked the 
publishing industry before the war; but it is difficult to convince 
publishers that over-production is an evil, for it is economically 
impossible to make an individual business pay unless it produces 
enough books every year to cover its working expenses. More- 
over, publishing is a speculative business and in order to find 
a few profitable books it is necessary to publish many that 
turn out to be unprofitable. 

Sanguine as always, publishers hoped that the new reading 
public had come to stay. Some backsliding was of course 
expected, but it was generally hoped that books would continue 
to attract at least half the newly won customers. To what 
extent has this confidence been justified ? 

Before trying to answer the question I must offer a brief 
explanation of publishing economics. Unlike other manu- 
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factured products, books can only be produced cheaply if it is 
possible to print for a large demand. Printing orders are 
necessarily based on the publisher’s estimate of the probable 
demand, and in practice he can usually gauge this demand 
pretty accurately before publication. (The surprise best-seller 
is always a windfall: no publisher in his senses includes such 
miracles in his reckoning.) If 10,000 copies of a novel of 224 
pages can be printed off before publication, each copy will cost 
the publisher something like 2s. under present conditions. 
But if he has to restrict his initial printing order to 2,000 copies, 
each copy will cost about gs. 6d. 

Before the war it was possible to “come home" on a first 
novel (a writer's first published novel) if it sold about 1,500 
copies: assuming average length, normal royalty to the author 
and a modest advertising appropriation. To-day the figure is 
somewhere near 4,000. In the difficult years immediately 
preceding the war the average sale of first novels must have 
been something like 600 copies. Many sold only 300 to 400 
copies. During the war the average sale was probably 5,000. 
To-day it has dropped to about 2,000. But the publisher can 
no longer “come home” on a sale of 1,500 copies. 

The reason for this is the big increase in the cost of manu- 
facturing books. Since 1939 this cost has increased about two 
and a half times. But the price at which books are now sold 
rarely exceeds 50 per cent. more than the pre-war figure. 
Many novels which sold at 7s. 6d. before the war now cost only 
8s. 6d. or gs. 6d. This disparity between increased production 
costs and present-day selling prices did not matter when the 
demand for books was at its height: but now that sales have 
dropped it is of vital importance to publishers. 

It is difficult to estimate the recent decline in book sales, 
partly because there are so‘many different kinds of publishing. 
However, I am not dealing with specialized areas of publishing, 
such as educational and technical books, and can make some 
estimate of comparative sales of general books and fiction. 
Books of general interest, and especially fiction, are of course 
much more vulnerable than essential books. It is always possible 
in hard times to economize on such luxury purchases as new 
novels. In Britain at any rate no one need go short of reading 
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matter. There are abundant cheap editions of books one has 
always wanted to buy; and there are plenty of circulating 
libraries, from which one can borrow new books cheaply, or 
even public libraries, where they can be got for nothing at all. 

No one need therefore be surprised if I estimate that the sale 
of what I may perhaps call ephemeral books has declined by 
anything from 50 to 75 per cent. as compared with three years 
ago. In my view this drop is likely to continue; and if 1 am right 
the situation is full of danger for both publishers and authors. 

At present publication prices it will soon be impossible 
profitably to publish the work of new and relatively unknown : 
authors. It would be a counsel of perfection to advise publishers 
to produce only best-sellers for, apart from established authors, 
no publisher in the world knows which books will become best- 
sellers. We only think we know, and back our fancy accordingly. 

One of the anomalies of publishing, and an aspect of the 
business which few outside it understand, is that even in bad 
times best-sellers flourish. I could almost say, especially in bad 
times: because it is then that buying, both by the retail book- 
seller and by the public, is concentrated on the few books which 
are outstandingly successful. If you were a bookseller with say 
£500 to spend on books, and you knew that the majority of 
your customers wouldn't look at novels by unknown writers 
(which cost the same as the latest books by the most distin- 
guished and successful authors) you would order from publishers 
only the most saleable of their titles. 

The publisher unfortunately cannot concentrate on best- 
sellers. Apart from the difficulty of finding them, and keeping 
those he already has in his list, it would be a sterile policy. He 
must, if he is to survive as a publisher, experiment with the work 
of newcomers. 

lhere, in brief, is the publisher's dilemma at the present 
time. It is becoming, if it has not already become, economically 
impossible to publish many new books at a profit. He can only 
afford to do so if he is exceptionally lucky, or if the return from 
"his successful books in the past (his “back list") and the profit 
fróm his few currently successful books aggregate enough to 
cover the losses on the rest of his list. Or, of course, if he has 
enough capital to enable him to survive the lean years. Some 
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firms would be out of existence to-day if it were not for blood 
transfusions of new capital. 

Many of the new books now being published were contracted 
for before the present recession, and many undoubtedly reflect 
the eternal optimism of publishers; but the outlook for even 
the authors who are lucky enough to find a publisher willing 
to take a risk with their work is not encouraging. And it is 
also an unhappy outlook for that small but important section 
of the reading public which is not indifferent to new trends in 
literature. 

There are several ways in which the position could be 
improved, but none of them is easy and I am afraid that some 
are clearly impracticable at present. The obvious solution is to 
increase the price of books, but there is as much opposition in 
the trade as outside it to a general increase in prices. Although 
the price of nearly everything else has substantially increased 
since the beginning of the war, it is still widely, if unreasonably, 
held that books are too dear. The case for a price increase is in 
my opinion unanswerable, but I am well aware that the public, 
and even many in the book trade, are not prepared to accept 
it. The price for this refusal to face economic facts is frustration 
and privation for many authors and the disappearance, soon 
or later, of many publishing firms which in the interests of 
literature should be enabled to survive. It will also mean 
dwindling turnover and closed shutters for many booksellers, 
who cannot continue to live on best-sellers alone. 

Another remedy would be the complete re-organization of 
the library system, under which books are supplied too cheaply 
to borrowers. The libraries are a boon to the public, and in 
some ways benefit authors, but for publishers they are wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. However, they have such a strong hold on 
the book trade, and their initial orders are such valuable 
underwriting for the publisher that he usually shuts his eyes to 
the harm they can do in the long run. In Britain the lending 
libraries have undermined the book-buying habit, just as in the 
United States the big book clubs have by-passed and done 
irreparable damage not only to the retail book store but to 
American publishers, who are only just beginning to realize it. 

A third and ideal solution would be a successful campaign 
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in favour of more book buying and more effective sales pro- 
motion of books. If books are to hold their own in the face of 
strong competition—and all forms of organized entertainment 
from radio and television to cricket and cinemas directly 
compete with books for the cash and leisure of the public— 
they must be made more attractive, and the public coaxed into 
appreciating the excellent and relatively cheap entertainment 
that books offer. 

The difficulty here is that you cannot persuade the public to 
buy or even to read the books it does not want. The public, very 
sensibly, refuses to buy everything that publishers offer. I have 
often heard it said that publishers have a responsibility to the 
public and should eschew “rubbish.” Now, with very few 
exceptions, I think it can be said that publishers are doing their 
honest best to provide not only what readers want but also 
what they think (sometimes mistakenly, for publishers are 
fallible) ought to be published. I could name a score of authors 
now recognized as important wbose work would never have 
seen the light of day had it not been for the prescience and 
encouragement of their publishers. But, as I have said, 
economic factors are now operating which will make it 
increasingly impossible for publishers to introduce new 
talent, and perhaps even genius, to the public. 

One satisfactory feature of a generally disturbing situation 
is that public taste and discernment bave enormously improved 
in the past ten or twelve years. This is reflected not only among 
current best-sellers but in the general standard of new books. 
It is unfortunately true that some contemporary best-sellers 
owe their success to their sex appeal or their sensationalism, but 
many authors are in wide demand to-day who ten years ago 
were regarded as “high-brow.” I can remember the time when 
publishers and booksellers despaired of finding a considerable 
public for such good writers as H. E. Bates, Graham Greene, 
C. S. Forester and Joyce Cary. You have only to recall, or try 
to re-read, some best-sellers of pre-war years to realize that they 
would not find a public to-day. The public is more critical, and 
more genuinely appreciative of original thought and good 
writing. In its choice of fiction this is particularly noticeable; 
and it may be significant that nearly all the popular fiction 
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magazines have disappeared from the market in the past two 
decades. 

It is also encouraging to find much closer and more cordial 
co-operation among publishers and between publishers and 
booksellers. The overseas bookseller in particular has become 
much more important in the past few years because of Britain’s 
need to increase exports. Now here is a fact worth pondering. 
London and New York between them are responsible for most 
of the world’s important publishing. Books issued by British and 
American publishers are distributed throughout the world. 
Yet the best bookshops in the world are not to be found in the 
United Kingdom or the U.S.A. The general standard of book 
stores in America and England is well below that of New 
Zealand and Australia, and every publisher who has visited 
the Scandinavian countries which, like Australia and New 
Zealand, have relatively small populations, is astonished at the 
excellence and efficiency of their bookselling. Difficulties exist 
in Australia and New Zealand as they do in England—indeed 
the shortage of skilled assistants in Australasian bookshops is 
even more serious than it is at home. The real trouble of course 
lies not with booksellers but with their customers. In the 
United States retail bookselling has been brought almost to a 
standstill by the activities of the major book clubs, which 
distribute to their subscribers by mail. In England, people just 
do not buy books—or certainly not to the extent that they 
should. 

Statistics are notoriously deceptive, but here are some 
figures which I can vouch for from my own experience. In 
November 1941 my firm published, at 3s. 6d., a book called 
The Snow Goose. Owing to the paper shortage which then existed 
arrangements were made for a separate Australian edition to 
be published and distributed from Melbourne. This Australian 
edition was also published at 3s. 6d., in a paper cover. ‘The 
English edition was bound in cloth and was, I think, better 
value for the money. Up to the end of 1949 the English edition, 
circulating throughout the British Empire except in Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, had sold 159,256 copies. The 
Australian edition, published in 1942, had sold 146,792 copies. 
The Australian publishers admit that the English edition had 
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every advantage in the quality of production and in distribu- 
tion. The total population of Australia and New Zealand is 
something léss than ten million. The population of Britain 
alone is some fifty million. Now here is the outstanding fact. 
The sales of the Australian edition, limited to an infinitely 
smaller population, exceed the home sales ‘of the English 
edition and almost equal the home and other overseas sales 
put together. No one can suggest any reason why The Snow 
Goose, a story of Dunlark, should appeal more to Australian 
than to other English-speaking readers, and both editions 
probably benefited to about the same extent by broadcast 
dramatizations and similar publicity. The figures can indeed 
only be explained by the fact that Australians and New 
Zealanders buy books more readily than people at home. 

In many respects booksellers overseas are fortunately placed. 
They'do not have to contend, as in America, with the usurping 
activities of the book clubs, nor with the competition, as in 
England, of the big commercial circulating libraries. Books in 
England and America have to compete with many other forms 
of entertainment which do not at present entice the overseas 
reader from his armchair. In Australia on Sundays, when no 
cinemas are open and often no newspapers available, books 
are the most readily available source of entertainment. In 
American cities, people look for their entertainment out-of- 
doors—in fact it has been said that the only thing that will 
keep an American at home is a dame. 

But no English publisher should complain about the 
indifference of his nearest customers so long as he is able to 
export his books, and I can speak from recent observation when 
I say that it is a stimulating and heartening experience to see 
how eagerly and enthusiastically books are bought overseas. 
lhis is the most encouraging portent for British publishing 
to-day. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
THEIR PLANNING PROSPECTS 
By Crovau Wirrrams-ELLIS 


| ILLIAM HALFORD, Professor of Town Planning 
in the University of London, who, with Dr. Charles 


Holden, lately produced a brilliant re-development 
plan for the City, has now waved his wand over Cambridge 
and, with Mr. Myles Wright, has conjured up a transformation 
scene the main magic of which lies in its blazing common sense. 
They say "the only real success of a plan is success in execution" 
and that, alas! is a brutal truth that some of our very best 
planners have not sufficiently borne in mind, soaring so high 
on their imaginative flights, that what may indeed be inspired 
visions merely dazzle us groundlings as mirages that as such 
we may admire, but that can never be made a reality. But the 
Cambridge planners have relentlessly asked themselves at every 
turn such obvious questions as "What is wrong here and what 
would most readily put things right; who would our proposal 
benefit and who might it injure and what could be done 
about that, and what would be the repercussions of a change 
here to conditions there, and what should be the priority of this 
project as against that and what, roughly, their relative costs ?” 

And having, of course, first conducted an exhaustive civic 
diagnosis and, with the help of the municipal and county 
planning authorities, having collected, tabulated, analysed 
and mapped all the vast amount of relevant data required as 
the only reliable basis for intelligent planning—they have 
proceeded to give their prescription in two companion volumes 
—one entirely of maps and plans—not as sumptuous or beguil- 
ing as many another post-war Planning Report but bung full 
of the sort of stuff on which a clear decision can be made and 
immediate action taken. 

There is here no high-flown appeal for A Nobler Cambridge 
—only a well-thought-out collection of correlated proposals, 
each practicable, each commonsensical in itself, and together 
calculated to produce that very thing, step by careful step, 
over a period of twenty years, all to an agreed total budget of 
£ 1,500,000. 
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This way, and with (as here) all the local government 
bodies, voluntary societies (such as the Cambridge Preservation 
-= Society) helpfully collaborating from the very start, the place 
now looks to me a good deal more likely to be in creditable 
Shape a generation hence than some others, where first-flight 
planners have yielded too easily to their beautiful dreams and 
become dizzily airborne high above the tedious tarmac and 
the jostling pavements where the citizens go about their business 
and where the realistic and therefore successful planners! feet 
must be firmly planted too. 

With every possible temptation to go all out for ideal solu- 
tions to the place's pressing problems and for perfection 
generally where so much of ancient loveliness still challengingly 
survives, the Cambridge planners have been most temperately 
realistic. They propose nothing that a responsibly alert muni- 
cipality: could not endorse as a stark necessity, if its town, its 
trust, is to look forward to a future where all that is best shall 
not be merely preserved but enhanced by a worthier setting, 
and where convenience, prosperity and dignity shall all be 
increased and never diminished by every future change in its 
physical shape. | 

Here, as at Oxford, the easing of the increasingly menacing 
traffic jam is a top priority and all the accepted expedients are 
being appropriately used, including new cuts, new bridges, 
by-passes, diversions, street blockings, and so on, whilst 
discriminatory contról of traffic, whether "through" or local, 
heavy or light, seems here, if anywhere, to be also called for. 

Though the Cambridge proposals are all most soberly 
practical, that does not prevent some of them from being at 
first sight pretty startling; for instance, the bringing of her 
spinal south-north traffic way to a full stop just beyond Magda- 
lene Bridge—all but pedestrians being made thereafter to cross 
the river by a new bridge a short way downstream, to be 
shepherded thence into a relief road that should vastly reduce 
the present central congestion, though at some small sacrifice 
of college amenities by Jesus. 

But the pros and cons for all-concerned seem to have been 
nicely calculated—the integrity of historic Cambridge herself 
and the convenience of the visiting motorist included—and 
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though there must always be an oppressed minority of genuinely 
aggrieved persons and interests, I cannot believe that this 
promising remedial operation will be long delayed. 

Some of Dr. Thomas Sharp's proposals for meeting the even 
more intimidating Oxford traffic conditions are equally bold, 
some indeed apparently too bold for those whose job it is to do 
something about a situation that has already gone on from worse 
to frantic. If his brave expedient of relieving the intolerably 
over-taxed High and Magdalen Bridge by a nearby new 
bridge and a new road through the Meadows between Christ 
Church and the river is voted “inacceptable,” I hope that some 
equally effective remedy may be found for the city's traffic 
chaos, and that before historic Oxford has been further 
damaged by its ‘cruel overloading. 

Of course Oxford has the incubus of adjoining industrial 
Cowley to deal with, a horrid accident avoided by Gambridge, 
if by good luck rather than by good management. 

As to what to do about that, Dr. Sharp is succint and clear, as 
indeed in all his proposals, brilliantly presented in his finely 
illustrated book Oxford Replanned*. His summary of fifty-two 
definite recommendations at the end opens thus: 

The character of Oxford is a matter of national as well as local 
concern. The future of the city must be settled in the light of its place 
in the national economy, and not merely out of a consideration of the 


internal needs of Oxford alone or out of the desires of the majority of 
its inhabitants. 


In the interest both of the city’s social well-being and of its historical 
character, the great Nuffield and the Pressed Steel works should be 
removed from the city to some other part of the country. 


ad factories, of the right kind, in the right proportion, and in 
Mas payed small units, will need to be brought into the city to 
ploy those workers who do not migrate with the migrating works. 


The city should at the most grow no bigger than its present population 
of 100,000 and should preferably dechne in size to a population of 
90,000 or slightly less. 


The prime function of the future city should be as a university city 
and a county and regional capital: but though manufacturing should 
not be a prime function, there should nevertheless be sufficient well- 
balanced and well-diversified industry to assure its social and material 
well-being. 

New territorial growth should be by way of consolidation within the 
present urbanized area rather than any extensive building over of new 
land. 

* Architectural Press. 155. 
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There should be no further building, except for rural purposes, in 
the country-side immediately around the city. 


If the building of satellites to Oxford becomes necessary, they 
should be established at least ten miles away. 


All challenging stuff, though, as [ believe, all right and all 
necessary. Yet, unless he has contrived, or can contrive, to get 
not only Oxford City and University but the plain citizen too 
to see their own problems and future as though through his own 
experienced and prophetic eyes, all his wisdom may be wasted 
on them, and a fine chance of rehabilitation may be unhappily 
lost through its seeming too fine, too ambitious and altogether 
too upsetting. 

But if Oxford is still hesitating, I hope she may decide, as 
Cambridge has, to set herself a definite programme of essential 
improvement works to be completed in a certain time within a 
pre-arranged budget, with which all sorts of desirable secondary 
improvements can be readily integrated, as and when need 
and opportunity may from time to time suggest. 

In a way I feel that these two books that have prompted 
these reflections, severally and admirably represent two different 
approaches. Dr. Sharp has prodigally poured all he’s got into 
his—and as a planner he has pretty well all there is. Professor 
Halford and Mr. Wright, on the other hand, have only put 
forward, and that largely in outline, a sort of skeletal scheme of 
straight answers to pressing public problems all strictly within 
their terms of reference and, where possible, in line with 
ascertained public thinking. 

Dr. Sharp’s evocative and provocative pages make most 
stimulating reading, his perspective projects excite the imagina- 
tion but if “the only real success of a plan is success in execu- 
tion," why then we may have to judge a scheme on its artful 
omissions of controversial matter, its persuasive presentation, 
its tact, its immediate practicality and its calculated policy in 
general, rather than on its far-sighted imaginative qualities. 

Which, after all, is no new criterion, for it is commonly the 
actual performance for which one gives or withholds marks, 
and not the printed programme. 

However, by whatever route, let us pray that both Oxford 
' and Cambridge be guided aright into doing those things that 
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they must do if they are to save their souls and even to survive 
with any credit and success. 

It will be none too soon. I have just dug up the record of a 
debate at the Cambridge Union of some twenty-five years ago, 
whither I had returned after about as long an interval to propose 
the motion '"That in the opinion of this House the amenities of 
England, both rural and urban, are already ruined past 
redemption." I was opposed by Sir Patrick Abercrombie—then 
professor of Civic Design at Liverpool. It seems that, in my 
filial indignation and in the course of much else of equal 
violence, I said :— 

Having learnt Cambridge proper by heart, I found there was no 
way out of it at all. On every road ranks of grimacing villas headed 
one back and denied any scatheless escape even to such disfigured 
country as lay beyond. No one seemed to care; both dons and under- 


graduates were quite oblivious of this leprosy, and ever so normal and 
insensitive and jolly. 


, For a non-industrial town Cambridge leads England in its peripheral 
devastation, and Oxford, if not actually runner-up, is but little behind. 
No two towns.in England, saving the capital, have such noble archi- 
tectural monuments to inspire them, or such an honourable archi- 
tectural tradition; both are held to be centres not merely of learning 
and the humanities, but of civilization generally. 


And this is the example of our elect—this! 


When this precious heritage—this lovely town with a heart of gold— 
this city of learning, this cradle of the arts and sciences, allows itself to 
be strangled and besmirched by land speculators and jerry-builders, 
can you wonder that I despair? 

Well, that pessimism of a generation ago proved alas! to be 
not ill-founded until indeed a new awareness, a new conscience 
and, finally, new, planning legislation lately gave us hope that, 
having plumbed the depths of improvident mismanagement as 
regards our heritage, our National Estate, we had at last 
actually touched bottom and BOUNCED. 

We do at any rate now know what we ought to do. We have 
all the necessary knowledge and talent and I believe we 
increasingly have the will. 


IN THE 1930’s 


THE POETS OF MY GENERATION—III 
By STEPHEN SPENDER 


N October, 1938, the Munich Peace Settlement brought a 
| Re epoch to an end. It signalized the liquidation of the 

Anti-Fascist Movement of the Popular Front: but it proved 
also to be the turning point which led to the overthrow of 
Fascism. What has not been sufficiently emphasized is that the 
result of Appeasement, followed by War, was the destruction 
of the Anti-Fascist Movement. Hitler and Mussolini were later 
destroyed: but the Anti-Fascism which really was—what 
Communism pretends to be to-day—a Peace Movement (that 
is to say a Movement by those who believed that war could be 
stopped by the policy of Collective Security) was superseded by 
totalitarian warfare. This has culminated in the world of power 
politics backed up by atomic weapons in which we now live, a 
world where individual conscience has so little influence on 
international affairs. 

I cannot discuss “The Poets of my Generation” without 
relating them—during the 1930’s—to the political events of 
that decade. Thus the departure of Auden and Isherwood for 
the United States in 1939, and their subsequent adoption of 
American citizenship, signified the final abandonment by two 
of the most perceptive and intelligent writers of the time of any 
connection of their art with politics. | 

An epigram of Cecil Day Lewis, written in answer to the 
journalists who reproached the poets of his generation for not 
writing a propagandist “war poetry," expresses well the attitudé 
of those who discovered that the human cause for which they 
had struggled had been swallowed up into the machinery of 
conscript armies, Government bureaucracies and Ministries 
devoted to manufacturing propaganda: 

They who in folly or mere greed 
Enslaved religion, markets, laws, 


Borrow our language now and bid 
Us to speak up in freedom’s cause. 


It is the logic of our times, 
No subject for immortal verse— 
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That we who lived by honest dreams 
Defend the bad against the worse. 
* * * * * 


Though politics must necessarily be brought into this discus- 
sion, we are led always beyond them. For the interest of the 
poets in politics only concerns us here in so far as it was an 
interest in life. These poets saw the struggle for freedom and 
social justice, the persecution of the Jews and other victims of 
Fascism, and the courage of certain outstanding individuals, as 
the living experience of people, which they could relate to their 
own inward vision. They looked forward to a society in which 
the values of poetry would be widely diffused, among many 
people: and they attempted to meet this half way by writing a 
poetry in which the aspirations of the people towards peace 
based on justice were fused with their esthetic aims. They saw 
also a danger of the poetic vision, which depends partly on 
the freedom of the individual, and partly also on the freedom 
of the people, being crushed. They sought to identify the 
individual freedom of the artist with the economic and political 
freedom of the many. 

The writers of this decade have been reproached for 1magining 
that an esoteric literary style could in any way reach the masses 
of the people. Various answers may be made to this. One is 
that Shelley and Byron also wrote a revolutionary poetry in a 
manner which seemed esoteric to the masses: but ultimately 
they reached a great many people, if not “the people." Another 
is that these poets were simply writing about what they believed 
in the idiom in which it was possible for them to write, and if 
they produced a few successful works of art, these will seem less 
difficult and more accessible to more readers in the course of 
time. 

But the most important point to make is that their vision of 
a better kind of society was not different in kind from any other 
poetic vision: Walter de la Mare’s vision, say, of a moth or a 
pond. The implications of a poetic vision which exists in 
language are always the same: that men should set this above 
other things, and arrange their days and perhaps even their 
whole society, in order to achieve the state of mind where they 
can enter into the values which go to write and read a single 
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poem. These values are human and therefore classless, and a 
style which may seem esoteric, is not, in the long run, a barrier 
to their appreciation. 


* * * * * 


The poets whom I have been discussing were intellectual in 
their approach both to problems of poetry and of living. They 
admitted—of course—the strength of the irrational and 
unconscious. Nevertheless, they sought to intellectualize this 
material, to interpret and explain it in their poetry. The most 
difficult poetry of Auden and Empson is analysable in purely 
intellectual terms: it “means” something which can be explained 
in language other than that which is used, even if, on another 
level, there is a poetic experience of imagery and sound which 
simply exists within the poetry and cannot be explained. The 
ideas of Marx, Freud, Jung and Niebuhr, are taken up by 
Auden as part of an attempt to produce a coherent philosophy 
of life. 

In fact, one might say that the characteristic of the modern 
English poetry which owes much first to Eliot and then to 
Auden, is the awareness of the poets of a double obligation 
towards the creation of a purely esthetic kind of poetic experi- 
ence on the one hand, and towards the search for a coherent 
philosophy on the other. These aims may at first sight seem 
irreconcilable, and itis puzzling to read Eliot in his criticism 
write sometimes as though he believes a poet had obligations 
towards nothing but language. Yet our bewilderment is clarified 
if we reflect that philosophers also have overwhelming obliga- 
tions to logic, which is language, in the development of their 
ideas, and yet they have their ideas also. So that a philosophic, 
or intellectual poet reconciles his esthetic and his philosophic 
aims in a poetic logic which is as strict to him as formal logic 
to a philosopher. 

However, in the middle of the 1930's there was a reaction 
against intellectual poetry: and this reaction is the most 
important development of the past fifteen years. A.new kind of 
poetry which was not poetic thinking in search of a philosophy 
emerged with the first poems of Dylan Thomas. For just as the 
Auden-MacNeice-Day Lewis-Spender decade could not have 
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existed without the genius of Auden, so this new movement 
was the off-shoot of the genius of a young Welsh poet—Dylan 
Thomas. 

A good many critics have tried to analyse Dylan Thomas 
into "origins," “influences,” ideas and so on. He defies such 
analysis, because his poetry springs out of powerful personal 
emotions which have a strength and simplicity at times embrac- 
ing universal human experience. Dylan Thomas’s poems do 
not move towards a philosophy and they can hardly be 
explained in terms of ideas. They exist on the level of something 
more primitive than thinking poetry—on that of the lament, 
the dirge, the cry, the abjuration, the announcement. If we were 
to analyse them we should have to place them in categories of 
this kind: and if we were to explain his images we should have 
to do so in terms of sensations—of childhood experiences, and 
so forth, rather than of ideas. The opening lines of the powerful 
In Memory to Ann Fones gives some idea of the theme of lament in 
Thomas : 


After the funeral, mule praises, brays, 

Windshake of sail shaped ears, muffle-toed tap 

Tap happily of one peg in the thick 

Grave’s foot, blinds down the lids, the teeth in black, 
The spittled eyes, the salt ponds in the sleeves, 
Morning smack of the spade that wakes up sleep, 
Shakes a desolate boy who slits his throat 

In the dark of the coffin and sheds dry leaves, 

That breaks one bone to light with a judgement clout, 
After the feast of tear-stuffed time and thistles 

In a room with a stuffed fox and a stale fern, . 

I stand, for this memorial’s sake, alone 

In the snivelling hours with dead, humped Ann... . 


With Thomas, poetry ceases to be intellectual and returns to 
its bardic roots of keening or acclaiming. Dylan Thomas is a 
; poet of genius, but he himself would probably be the first to 
admit that his influence, as shown in the work of his imitators, 
has been regrettable. Raw genius often looks easier to achieve 
than high intelligence (not that Thomas is not exceedingly 
intelligent, but he does not use his intelligence in the intellectual 
way). Thomas seemed to offer his would-be followers the 
example of a kind of poetry which was sheer ranting, an uncon- 
trolled out-pouring of dark emotions (not that he was uncon- 
trolled, but his form of control gave the impression of spon- 
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taneous rhetoric). The result seemed easier to achieve than the 
technical virtuosity and intellectual range of an Auden or an 
Empson. The result of Thomas's influence was volume on 
volume of stuff by imitators like the following: 

The worn hand of the year with rusty key, 

With mother-gesture in her fading eye, 

MS pipe ened up a box of tears: 

a hase goggled as Rae dropped, 

Small empty y Batties tragedies of sticks; . 

My emperor hands, too stern to play the maid. . .. 
etc., etc., etc., etc., and yet again etcetera. (Fortunately Henry 
Treece, the poet who wrote these lines, has written many better 
poems subsequently.) It is impossible to imitate a poet like 
Thomas without parodying him. Many critics attribute the 
decline in public interest in modern English poetry to such 
gushings of subconscious verbiage. To the “common reader” it 
must seem that a few good modern poets have been drowned 
under a torrent of incoherent rhetorical images pouring out of 
writers calling themselves Apocalyptics, New Romantics and the 
like. Another thing which must surely discourage the general 
reader is the strange confusion of pretentiousness, academicism, 
log-rolling, cliqueiness, malice, back-chat of high discussion on 
the level of the Parish Magazine, together with a certain amount 
of genuine scholarship, which goes to-day in America and Great 
Britain for the criticism and reviewing of contemporary poetry. 

However, there are living and writing in England to-day 
Walter de la Mare, Frances Cornford, T. S. Eliot, Edith 
sitwell, Edwin Muir, Herbert Read, Robert Graves, Roy 
Campbell F. T. Prince, Charles Madge, Ronald .Bottrall, 
David Gascoyne, Vernon Watkins, Roy Fuller, Terence Tiller, 
Norman Nicholson, K. J. Raine—to mention only a few of 
those genuine poets who merit study and attention. It is neces- 
sary to remind oneself of this when one feels discouraged. In 
the last of these articles I shall relate some of these to my 
picture of the "Thirties, in order to set this movement in a 
wider perspective. Meanwhile, I end this article by mentioning 
George Barker, whose first volume — in 1935, a year 
after 18 Poems of Dylan Thomas. 
If Thomas is an explosion into English poetry of bardic 

Wales, Barker has something about him of the Irish Playboy 
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of the Western World. Thomas’s poems spring from the deepest 
sources of personality where individual feeling reaches far 
beyond individuality. Each poem of Barker’s is a personal 
gesture, a separate case of special pleading, attractively stated 
in an imagery which may truly be said to glitter. Barker is 
attracted to words and attracts the reader to them; but without 
using them with the force of Empson who twists the last double 
or treble meaning out of an epithet, or with the passion of 
Thomas who gives depth to language even when it seems at 
first sight incoherent. Barker often invokes Blake and the 
mystics as his spiritual companions, and he certainly under- 
stands something which is gay and child-like about them, 
though his view that the poet is a “pariah” is hardly one they 
would have shared. But what makes Barker’s poems most 
appealing is something personal, irresponsible and rakish 
about them even in his most tragic moods. He fuses elements 
both serious and absurd into a single vision, and recent French 
philosophers of “‘l’absurde” should find much to admire in lines 
such as these: 


O blood on the head and margarine in hand, 
I stand like a saint supplicating a legend 

To come down succouring. The tawdry planet 
Is too much against us, and now an end 
Renders it as wretched as the mistletoe minute 
To the statuesque Balderdash in it. 


Barker is a poet who—despite lapses—has steadily improved, 
gaining in simplicity and strength, so that his most recent book 
News of the World (1950) fulfils the promise of his earliest work. 
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Wood Engraving 
By JAN GAASTRA 


TYNESIDE 


By CHARLES MAUGHAN 


N April 5th, 1950, Her Royal Highness Princess 
( )—— launched the oil tanker Velutina, the largest 

ever to be built in Britain, from the Wallsend-on- Tyne 
shipbuilding yard of Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, 
Limited. Just as few things are more expressive of twentieth- 
century technical power than a 28,000-ton steel hull gliding 
smoothly into the water, so too there could hardly be a more 
striking illustration of Tyneside's long history than the fact that 
through the yard in which the Velutina was built there ran, 
1,800 years ago, the last few yards of the Roman “Hadrian’s” 
Wall. 

Not much of this age-old past is visible on the lower reaches 
of the river these days. The twelve or fifteen miles from the 
western fringes of Newcastle to the sea at Tynemouth are a 
congested parade of heavy industry, with two recurring themes 
—coal and ships! It is impossible to think or write about the 
Tyne without constantly returning to one or other of them, 
and on the waterfront they are powerfully stated in the long, 
dust-blackened, lattice-work silhouettes of the coal staithes, 
and in the gaunt cranes which cluster over the scaffolding 
forests of the shipyards. Twenty-one and a half million tons of 
coal and coke were once shipped out of this small northern river 
in a twelvemonth, and though the coal trade has a long climb 
before it regains that peak, the Tyne to-day is still the greatest 
shipbuilding port in England and the greatest ship-repairing 
port in the world. 

But coal and shipbuilding dominate more than the banks of 
the river: they dominate the hearts and the minds of the 
Tynesiders themselves. The valley's dependence on these two 
basic giants inevitably makes their well-being a matter of con- 
cern to everyone, but quite apart from economics there is a 
great deal of solid pride. Every native knows that the “‘Coaly 
Tyne” is the classic birthplace of the world's coal trade, and 
that railways were developed here to solve the problem of 
getting coal from the mines down to the riverside for shipment. 
George Stephenson, they will remind you, was a Tyneside 
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enginewright who dreamed that one day the colliery waggon- 
ways would grow into an iron road linking London to Edin- 
burgh, and who made his dream come true. Twenty-one years 
after his death, when the Central Pacific met the Union Pacific 
in Utah, U.S.A., his waggon-ways had spanned their first 
continent. | 

It is with something more than pride, it is with a deep and 
abiding regard, that Tynesiders remember the ships they 
build. Not only the great battleships, aircraft carriers and 
. luxury liners; but little vessels like John Bowes, the world's first 
screw-driven collier, and the tiny stream-lined Turbinia with 
which Sir Charles Parsons shattered every existing conception 
of marine power at the close of the nineteenth century. 

Best known and best loved of all was the Cunarder Mauretania, 
completed in :r9o7. The “Old Maury," her career ended, 
revisited the river in 1935, and though all her years had been 
filled with triumphs, none was more memorable than the day 
she halted off the Tyne on her way to be broken up. Miles of 
the coast, the headlands and the long grey piers which guard 
the harbour were lined with thousands upon thousands of 
people who had come to see her put out to sea for the last time. 

This feeling the Tynesider has for the work of his brain and 
his hands—the very essence of craftsmanship—is quite possibly 
the greatest of all the river’s resources. Since 1800, allied with 
the inventive vision of a long line of brilliant engineering 
pioneers, it has attracted industries in astonishing size, number 
and variety. Coal and ships, with all their ancillaries in marine 
and heavy engineering, remain basic; but chemicals, metals, 
plastics, glass, rope, paints, flour, fertilizers, soaps, oils and 
greases, electrical switchgear, cables, heavy generators, agri- 
` cultural machinery, hydraulic presses, road rollers, clothing, 
. confectionery, biscuits, canned foods and cigarettes are all in 
large-scale production to-day. Even government administration 
has arrived in the shape of the Central Offices of the Ministry 
of National Insurance. 

Neither these subsidiary developments nor the fabulous 
expansion of the coal and shipbuilding industries would have 
been possible had the river itself not been re-made. Though 
the Tyne collier fleet—toughest maritime nursery in the world 
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bar none—had even then been “butting through the Channel 
in the mad March days” for eight centuries, the river as late as 
1850 was shallow and tortuous with rapids and sandbanks. 
One hundred and fifty million tons of mud and silt have had 
to be dredged up, more than a hundred acres of docks gouged 
out of its banks, miles of quayside and two mile-long break- 
waters constructed, to make it a great modern port. 

It was, of course, inevitable that on the outbreak of war the 
Tyne should become a great naval and military arsenal. It had 
happened in the first World War and it happened again during 
the second. Guns, tanks, automatic weapons, shells, bombs, 
ammunition and explosives were poured out in an endless 
stream. And between 1939 and 1945 the river, with its north- 
east coast neighbours, built 1,114 naval and merchant vessels 
and repaired 28,920 others—just over 30,000 ships all told! 

Herculean though that effort was in the face of blackout, the 
loss of skilled men to the Forces, and some savage air-raids, 
history might well think it surpassed by the achievements of 
the little ships, the coasters. They were at Dunkirk in 1940 and 
at Normandy in 1944. Precious deep-sea vessels had to be kept 
away from the East coast; but despite mines, submarines, 
E-boats, bombing from the air and shelling from the heavy 
guns across the Straits of Dover, the old highway down the 
North Sea to London and the southern ports had to be kept 
open. For six years, annually freighting 13,000,000 tons of coal 
and 2,000,000 tons of general cargo, the colliers and the coasters 
kept it open. 

All this could very well give the impression that there is 
not much of importance save between Newcastle and the sea, 
and that its greatness has only come with the last century or 
two. But even industrialized Tyneside is a unique amalgam of 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, Mediæval and Modern. 

Just across the river from where the Velutina slid into the 
water over the foundations of the Roman Wall lies Jarrow, two 
decades ago a grey symbol of world-wide trade dislocation, 
and 1,200 years ago the literary centre of Christianity in 
Western Europe. Only the oldest foundation stone of any 
Christian Church in Europe is left to remind a stranger that 
here Bede, "First among English scholars, first among English 
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theologians, first among English historians," lived and worked 
and died; that here “English literature strikes its roots." 

All along the river banks the centuries jostle each other. 
The grim Norman Keep of the “new” castle from which Tyne- 
side's capital takes its name was built in 1172. It looks down 
on the site of Pons Ælii, the Roman bridge which crossed the 
river a thousand years before the Conqueror came. The Keep 
itself was nearly 700 years old when it was cut off from its outer 
gate by the nineteenth-century railway engineers, who drove 
the main London-Edinburgh line straight through its courtyard. 

Collingwood's statue stands on the headland overlooking the 
estuary. Hard by is the Saxon priory of Tynemouth, where lies 
a king who died 400 years before the Norman invasion. The 
Tynemouth Lifeboat Station, in North Shields, was bombed 
into ruin in 1941, and in the town not so very long ago two 
local historians, recording for posterity the singing games that 
children play, wrote down the chanted lines: 

Have you any bread and wine?- 
We are the Roman Soldiers. 

This is a river where in 1950 a 1,500-horsepower marine 
engine weighing 120 tons, together with 50 tons of boilers, 
pumps and other complicated auxiliaries, was installed in a 

new oil tanker in 210 minutes; it is also a river whose coal 
. barges are commemorated in one of the gayest and loveliest of 
all folk-songs—The Keel Row—and in whose local dialect 
“home” is "hyem," which no Norseman ever needs translate. 

But we have only touched a fraction of the river! Upstream 
from Newcastle there is a country where factories and ships 
seem as remote as the stars, a grey-green valley, pastoral, 
steeply wooded at times, where the waters run clear and clean 
down from the lonely moors through half the history and the 
romance of two nations. 

For this is “The Border," England's first frontier and 
Britain's last. The Roman Wall behind which all England 
sheltered eighteen centuries ago has not been smothered by 
industry here. It still strides for miles along the northern 
ridges of the valley. At Corbridge, Chollerford, Housesteads 
and half a dozen other places you can walk through forts once 
garrisoned by the Legions. In the old abbey town of Hexham, 
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at Wark, at Simonburn, and on the site of “Heavensfield,”’ 
where King Oswald raised the Cross and routed paganism 
1,300 years ago, Saxon Northumbria which “‘by its missionaries 
and its sword won England from heathendom to the Christian 

Church” lies all around you. | 

Saxon Tynedale was sacked and burned by Dane and 
Norman and Scot. Down at Newcastle, protected by, the 
Norman castle, the coal trade was already under way at the 
end of the twelfth century, but in Upper Tynedale no Royal 
Writ was to run for another 350 years. “No man looked to the 
King's officers to protect or avenge him. In the land of the 
' Border Ballads all men were warriors and most women were 
heroines.” Lawless and free, with, their own wild code of honour 
and gallantry, the Armstrongs, the Elliotts, the Dodds and the 
Charltons ride through the minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
side by side with Douglas and Hotspur. ‘To-day 60,000 acres of 
their old haunts on the North Tyne are being planted to make 
the greatest of Britain’s new forests, and the Wall is designated 
as one of our new National Parks. 

The future holds problems in plenty. There are 10,000 more 
men employed in shipbuilding now than there were in 1938, 
and the post-war re-building boom will not last much longer. 
Re-organization of the coalfield may entail moving the homes 
of 16,000 miners. 

Can the challenge of the future be met? Part of the answer 
is already visible in the Trading Estates, where twenty or thirty 
new industries have been established since the war, and in 
the £4 million Tyne Tunnel, which is being built to relieve the 
congested river crossings. Even more of the answer lies in the 
workshops and the laboratories of places like Pametrada, at 
Wallsend, where gas turbines now undergoing their final tests 
look like making most of the world’s sea-borne transport old- 
fashioned. But perhaps most of all the full answer lies in the past. 
The Tyne is only a very small river, with hardly enough room 
on its banks for all the history that has been made there, yet in 
a very real sense of that word its people have always been 
frontiersmen. The future? Well, the future is only a limitless 
frontier. Rest assured that the Tyne—and Tynesiders—will be 
at home there. 
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THEATRE—FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
| By T. C. WORSLEY 


HE connections between the English stage and the 

French have, at least in the immediate past, been less 

substantial than they should have been. Between the 
wars, we leaned on France largely for our lightest theatrical 
fare, for comedies and bedroom farces; and the words “from 
the French," attached to a play, have been a sort of guarantee 
of, or an invitation to, the salacious—so provincial minded 
had we been about our great neighbour. Only the little theatres 
sometimes gave us a taste of the real French contemporary 
drama, such as Mauriac’s The Intruder or the plays of Cocteau: 
or the most neglected Giradoux (whose Amphiiryon 38 was 
shown us via America by the Lunts). Our theatre had not yet 
learnt to be international enough. 

Since the war, we have become more aware of what serious 
playwrights.in France are producing. There are still, doubtless, 
a number of French writers we don’t know in our theatre as 
we should. It would be interesting, for instance, to see something 
by Montherlant, whose highly talented and bitter flavoured 
novels we do know, and one of whose plays, La Reine Morte, 
has been in the regular repertory of the Comédie Francaise. But 
we have already seen three short plays and one full-length 
one by Sartre; and the name Anouilh (a most prolific play- - 
wright) stands high over here owing to Sir Laurence Olivier's 
including his Antigone in the last of his Old Vic seasons, and 
owing to the great success of the enchanting L Invitation au 
Cháteau which is charmingly produced here under the title of 
Ring Round the Moon. By the autumn, we have been promised, 


4 we shall be seeing La Folle de Chaillot by Giradoux, coming over 


from New York, and a witty new comedy La Petite Hutte, which, 
from all accounts, is likely to revive the salacious connotation of 
"from the French." 

There remains one branch of the French theatre which as 
yet has hardly reached us at all. The classical French theatre. 
And this is hardly surprising, for the difficulties of translation 
are formidable indeed. It would be unwise to assert that the 
French tragedians of the seventeenth century, Corneille and 
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Racine, are untranslatable, when we remember that the 
Germans have a translation of Shakespeare which they roundly 
(and very maddeningly) declare is better than our original. 
But at least it is safe to say that so far no translation of the 
French tragedies has made its way in our theatre, nor do present 
conditions—the swing further and further away from the 
formal, both in language and manners—make it likely that the 
ideal translator will be thrown up just at present. 

Comedy of intrigue at least stands a better chance of reaching 
us in English. If we get nothing else we ought to be able to get. . 
the jokes and the situations. But up till now Moliére, as well, 
bas resisted the attempts to translate him. What we have heard 
when it has been attempted, is stiff literary language that is 
neither English nor alive; and what we would gather of Moliére 
from it, if that were all we had to go on, would be that he was, 
not to put too fine a point on it, a grandiloquent and garrulous 
bore. Mr. Miles Malleson, one of our leading comic actors, is 
boldly trying to remedy this with a series of translations, two 
of which we have now seen: L Avare at the Old Vic last season 
and Tartuffe, which the Bristol Old Vic included in their 
repertoire this year, and showed us lately at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith. Mr. Malleson has gone at the thing baldheaded. His 
predecessors produced versions which reminded us of editions 
of the classics so reverently bound that they looked like books 
of devotion—enough to put us off them from the start. Mr. 
Malleson's free and easy adaptations remind us more of bright 
light novels with wide margins and easy spacing, bound up in 
enticing—perhaps too enticing—covers, designed by a con- 
temporary comic draughtsman. 

A straightforward, workaday prose idiom, and a fast pace 
which makes the very most of the comic situations—that is Mr. 
Malleson's recipe. As such the result 1s to be applauded, and 
applauded in the theatre indeed it is. Mr. Malleson knows 
from the inside all there is to be known about comic timing 
and he carries this knowledge over into his text. Fun, derived 
both from words and situations abounds; there is never a dull 
moment. 'This 1s certainly as it should be, and these translations 
will win many adherents for Moliére among those who have 
only so far avoided him as a dimly remembered and mildly 
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. disliked "classic," from their French lessons. 

Adherents for Moliére, did I say? Ah, but that is the point. 
Are they—these adaptations—for all their speed, vitality, liveli- 
ness, anything resembling Moliére? Moliére was not merely a 
putter together of amusing comedies of intrigue, with an 
ability to create excellent "characters" or “humours,” which 
also act brilliantly. He was as well, or especially, a master of 
language, and in the last analysis it is by language alone that 
literature—even dramatic literature—keeps alive. To disregard 
style completely, as Mr. Malleson does in the interests of 
vivacity—this is to chop Moliére in two and present us with 
the lesser half. This is not a purist’s objection purely on grounds 
of taste to an adaptation that is confessedly free. We applaud 
Mr. Malleson's attempts and we welcome his translations for 
their own merits and for leading us so entertainingly and 
persuasively up to Moliére’s front door, but still those who wish 
to cross the threshold must sit outside until they have mastered 
the original. 

The discrepancies become apparent directly we see the piece 
on the stage. The Orgon household chatter together like the 
inhabitants of any up-to-the-minute contemporary comedy. 
But why, then, are they wearing these clothes, why, with this 
informal, everyday language, this stiff bowing and curtseying? 
The Bristol Old Vic—one of the strongest of the major pro- 
vincial repertory companies that I have seen—never, in their 
production of Tartuffe, hit on a quite satisfactory compromise. 
But they are a well-balanced team who play excellently 
together, the result of being kept together for a whole season: 
and their pace; enthusiasm and good comic timing kept large 
audiences at the Lyric Hammersmith laughing and even 
cheering. 


FILMS—AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


By Duys Powzir 


, | THE appearance within the last few months of a handful 
of successful films should not cajole us into supposing that 
the British industry is in a healthy state. The talents are 

there, both creative and technical; and some of the best of our 

directors are not idle. Carol Reed, for instance, is beginning the 
preparations for a version of Joseph Conrad’s The Outcast of the 

Islands; Anthony Asquith is engaged on a new film; Michael 

Powell and Emeric Pressburger and the Ealing group of 

talents are busy. At the same time the position is disappointing 

when one considers the promise of the first years after the war. 

From a commercial point of view, of course, the use of 
American money in British production is desirable; American 
sponsorship and the use of Hollywood’s frozen assets would 
give employment and keep the studios working. From an 
artistic point of view American production, or co-production, 
in Britain is a less, attractive prospect. Nobody seriously 
interested in the cinema would deny that superb films have 
come out of Hollywood; America has its own especial genius 
for the cinema. But it is, as it should be, a national genius. 
America makes good American films; she does not make good 
British films. 

Were Hollywood content to invest money in British film 
production, leaving the creative work, the writing and direction 
and acting, to native talents, nobody could be anything but 
grateful. And indeed at the beginning of the war American 
finance made possible the appearance of such lively and essen- 
tially British films as Kipps and Night Train to Munich and A 
Girl Must Live—al three films directed, by the way, by Carol 
Reed. But the attitude of American producing companies has 
changed; nowadays the idea is to send over directors and script- 
writers as well as stars from Hollywood when American finance 
is involved. The result is unlikely to be a film’ which can justly 
be called British. It cannot be called American either; it is a 
thing without roots. 

The danger lest the native flavour of the British cinema 
should be lost in Anglo-American productions is obvious; and 
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the nature of recent films produced in Britain with the help of 
American money and American directors and players is not 
reassuring. Among the new pieces there is one, based on a 
novel by Gerald Kersh, called Night and the City. It is a story of 
London’s underworld. The central figure is a spiv, a young 
man of gifts which are devoted always to easy money and the 
smooth trick; he tries to break into the world of wrestling, 
incurs the enmity of a master-gangster and, after seeing victory 
nearly in his hands, is defeated and violently destroyed. There 
is no reason why London should not provide a setting for a 
lively gangster film; The Blue Lamp has shown the way. The 
trouble with the new film is that it has no central core of 
truth. 

Night and the City has an American script-writer, an American 
director and an American producer; the result is something 
quite foreign to the English capital. That two out of the three 
stars—Richard Widmark and Gene Tierney—come from 
Hollywood would not matter had the film captured and held 
the feeling of London. But even London is alien as we watch it 
here on the screen. And yet the familiar monuments and streets 
are to be seen: Piccadilly Circus, the great bridges over the 
Thames, the bleak shape of the power station. And they are 
beautifully photographed; the camera work, by a British 
technician, Max Greene, is outstanding. But an alien eye and 
hand have composed the picture as a whole. Jules Dassin, who 
directed, will be remembered as the director of the American 
Naked City; he is gifted, he has authority, but he is working 
here with material which he does not know and in a milieu 
which he does not understand. The British players in Night 
and the City—Googie Withers, Francis L. Sullivan, James 
Hayter and the rest—struggle as they may to preserve native 
individuality, are lost in this no-man’s-land. 

It is a relief to turn to a film which suddenly brings a breath 
of truth into the cinema. When Herbert Wilcox announced 
his intention of making a film about Odette Sansom, heroine 
of the war, and, what is more, of giving the leading part to his 
wife, Anna Neagle, there were many doubting heads. Miss 
Neagle has for some years now been identified with musical 
comedy; her successes have been in such pieces as Spring in 
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Park Lane. The doubters had, perhaps, forgotten the actress’s 
performances as Queen Victoria in Stxty Glorious Years and as 
the heroic nurse in Nurse Cavell. But even had they remembered 
these roles they might well have been astonished by Anna 
Neagle’s playing in Odette. 

The part is one demanding an especial sincerity. Nurse 
Cavell, after all, was long dead when the cinema recreated her 
life, and there were few to protest that the screen showed not 
a middle-aged woman of fifty but a young and beautiful girl. 
But Odette is still alive; the events in which she took part are 
still fresh in people’s minds; a false interpretation could not 
escape censure. 

To tell a story accurate in fact was perhaps not so difficult. 
Accuracy of feeling was the real problem; and it is in its under- 
standing of the terrible experiences of life that Anna Neagle’s 
performance is exceptional. Odette Sansom was a Frenchwoman 
who had long lived in England. Early in the war and almost by 
chance the opportunity was given her to volunteer for special 
work in her native country. She trained as a British agent and 
was landed on the south coast of France; she was successful in 
making contact with the other members, both British and 
French, of the group in the area, she carried out a difficult 
piece of work in Marseilles, she played her part in the organiza- 
tion of resistance and sabotage which was the duty of the 
group and, in short, proved herself resourceful and courageous. 
She was to need both resource and courage; before long both 
she and her Commanding Officer, Captain Peter Churchill, 
were taken prisoner and handed over to the Gestapo. 

At the very outset of her trials Odette Sansom succeeded in 
hoodwinking her captors; she declared that Captain Churchill 
was a member of the British Prime Minister’s family, that she 
was his wife, and that he had been acting under her orders. 
The Nazis believed her; and her quick-wittedness doubtless 
saved Captain Churchill’s life. He was not harmed; but 
Odette herself was tortured by the Gestapo. She gave nothing 
away; and finally, under sentence of death, she was flung into 
the concentration camp at Ravensbriick. In recognition of her 
fortitude she was given special treatment by the prison autho- 
rities; that is to say she was kept in solitary confinement in a 
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cell completely dark, and once, for a short period, completely 
without food. She survived; and at the last her deception came 
to her own aid; for when the Allied advance had almost over- 
run Germany the prison commandant, fancying that he was 
bringing in a relative of Winston Churchill, took his prisoner 
in his own car into the American lines. It is pleasant to think 
that for once a true story has a happy ending. Odette Sansom 
was not only awarded the George Cross, she became the wife 
of the man whose life she had saved. 

It would have been easy to sentimentalize the story, to dress 
it up with false heroics and show the central figure as an elegant 
creature straight from the beauty parlour. Odette makes no such 
mistake. Anna Neagle shows us a woman young but not 
outstandingly good-looking, wearing the commonplace and 
unbecoming clothes which might well have passed unnoticed 
in provincial France in the middle of the war: full bunchy 
skirt, thick stockings, rough shoes and headscarf. And there is 
no attempt to make out that the consequences of torture and 
imprisonment are not horrible. After interrogation by the 
Gestapo the actress is a trembling ravaged creature who 
mutters automatically: “I have nothing to say." When the door 
to her dark cell is opened her eyes cannot bear the light; and 
when at the end of the war she is released she is a woman aged 
by suffering. This effort at the rendering of truth extends also 
to the background. With the co-operation of the French, many 
scenes were shot on location, and the Francophil will recognize 
again and again genuine French backgrounds: the long flight 
of steps up to Marseilles railway station, the Croisette at Gannes. 

The acting of the rest of the cast, too, carries conviction; 
Trevor Howard is persuasive as Gaptain Peter Churchill, and 
there are good performances from Peter Ustinov and Marius 
Goring. I cannot help regretting that the excellences which we 
recognize in the playing and in the handling of background 
were not to be found also throughout the script. The film suffers 
as a whole from an uneven and an interrupted narrative. But 
there are, quite apart from Anna Neagle’s playing, so many 
good things in Odette that one wishes all the more that the 
film itself had achieved both unity of mood and fluency of 
narrative. 


ART—TWO EXHIBITIONS 
By Sr Pome Henpy 


Tq Arts Council's Exhibitign at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, William and Mary and ther Time, 
represented a considerable part of the exhibition which 
had been held earlier in the year at the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam. It was the first to take place under the auspices of 
the Anglo-Netherlands Cultural Convention. The timing was 
excellent, for this year is the tercentenary of William’s birth; 
but, that celebration apart, the Convention could not have 
conceived of a more suitable manifestation. This was the era of 
the closest and most intimate connection between two countries 
which have much in common in their histories and in their 
constitutions. 

Wiliam III, Prince of Orange, was grandson of King 
Charles I of England, and married his cousin, Princess Mary, 
niece of King Charles II and daughter of the future King 
James II; but it was no mere dynastic arrangement or accident 
that made him King William III of England. King James had 
a son, and William had to land in England with an army. He 
and Mary were crowned there together not as heirs who had 
come legitimately into their own, but expediently as the 
saviours of Protestantism. Under his brave leadership the 
Dutch and the English, with their allies, rescued the civil and 
religious liberties of Europe from the intolerant encroachments 
of the French under Louis XIV. 

The most conscientious of kings cannot also be the most 
artistic; they have not the time. Sir Godfrey Kneller, the 
German, was hardly comparable as a painter with Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck, the Flemish Court painter to Charles I; though he 
made perhaps an even greater position for himself in England. 
It was not difficult, for at the turn of the century there was a 
momentary lapse in European painting. Just as it had happened 
- at the end of the century before, there was hardly a great 
painter alive. Even Kneller was inherited by William from 
Charles II, as was Wren, the greatest artist whom he employed. 
Wren built for him the new block at Hampton Court and 
began the still more magnificent Greenwich Palace. It was 
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Wren too who was the really formative influence, probably, in 
the furniture style which has come to be known as “William 
and Mary." The essentials of this style had already been 
established during Charles reign. 

William, however, seems to have been fully aware of the 
value of magnificence to the royal prestige. He brought with 
him to England one of the best of French designers, Daniel 
Marot, a Huguenot whom he had made his architect and 
employed both at Zeist and at Het Loo. Marot, whose design 
was much more Baroque than the Dutchmen’s, laid out the 
lovely gardens and designed other things at Hampton Court; 
and to this day the Speaker of the House of Commons rides in 
a coach of his design. 

Marot was represented in the Exhibition only by a number 
of drawings—one of them designs for furniture at Het Loo, 
another the plan of the semi-circular parterre at Hampton 
Court—and by two pieces of Dutch Delft pottery—the milk 
pan in the Museum probably from a set of vessels for the 
Queen's dairy at Hampton Court. But the three pieces of 
furniture by Jensen included the most magnificent of the 
reign: the writing cabinet made for Queen Mary, and lent by 
the King of England. This is ini the not unusual form of an 
upright cabinet of small drawers and a centre cupboard, resting 
on a desk with a horizontal hinged flap, which is supported in 
turn by child caryatids in gilt wood. The idea of it has per- 
meated from Italy through the famous French ébéniste André 
Charles Boulle, who was the inventor of the type of marquetry 
used. Within a narrow framework of rosewood, the surface is 
completely incrusted with different metals, with dyed tortoise- 
shell and ivory and embossed with a great variety of semi-precious 
stones. There are ormulu mounts. One could distinguish it from 
the French furniture of the time by a certain clumsiness in its 
nether regions, coupled with a chaste severity in its upper part, 
but also by more conscientious joinery and a very delicate 
sense of colour. For the latter qualities one likes to think that 
some English influence is already partly responsible. Other 
pieces of furniture showed the remarkable mixture of French 
and Dutch and English that characterizes the décor of this period ; 
and in the fine collection of silver it was not always easy to tell 
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in which of these countries the piece was made. 

On the whole, however, the exhibition was more of historical 
than of artistic interest. The pictures were more interesting in 
their subject than in their theme. There was no great portrait; 
but there was a very thorough representation of the House of 
Orange. William the Silent was absent; but there were Gerard 
Honthorst's pendant profile portraits of his son Prince Frederick 
Henry and his wife Amalia Van Solms. These were lent by the 
Queen of the Netherlands; and the Rijksmuseum lent the 
famous portrait group of Frederick Henry's son William II, 
at the age of fifteen, holding the hand of his ten-year-old bride 
Mary Stuart, daughter of King Charles I of England. Van 
Dyck is known to bave painted such a picture, and this is 
plainly a composition by Van Dyck; but it is equally plain that 
it is not painted by Van Dyck's hand. Van Dyck was very near 
to death at this time, and it would not be surprising if the 
portrait from his easel were itself largely the work of an assistant. 
However, the stiff, mechanical finish of this picture and its 
lack of substance suggest a copy, and Ellis Waterhouse may be 
right in suggesting that it was Lely who made it. 

Of their son William III there were almost too many por- 
traits, considering that none of them reveals a great deal of his 
character. The most lively, a Dutch attempt at the Baroque, 
was that, lent by a Dutch collector, of the King on horseback, 
flourishing his sceptre, with a battle going on behind. It is one 
of many variations of Jan Wyck's composition in the National 
Maritime Museum, which has for background the landing at 
lorbay. 

lhere were portraits of many of William's supporters, who 
shared the risk of his landing in England: of Schomberg, who 
became his Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, of Orford, the 
Admiral who beat the French off Cape Barfleur, of the turncoat 
but indispensable Sunderland, of Van Keppel, who was the 
confidant of William’s last years, of Bentinck, who became his 
Ambassador to Louis XIV, of the great Marlborough; and of 
William's great Dutch opponent Johann de Witt, the champion 
of republicanism in the United Provinces. There were portraits 
too of some of the creative men of the age: Richardson's of 
Vanbrugh, soldier and dramatist and the greatest of English 
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architects in the generation after Wren, Kneller's of John 
Evelyn, the diarist, Verelst's of the philosopher John Locke. 

A good complement to the William and Mary Exhibition 
was the Made in Devon Exhibition at Dartington Hall. Under 
Peter Cox the Dartington Hall Arts Department has taught us 
to expect the highest standard from anything that is organized 
in this beautiful setting; and as an example of exhibition 
technique this was the best thing that I have seen. The arrange- 
- ment was the work of Alec Heath. There was no painting, and 
only one comparatively rude sculpture, a fifteenth-century 
wood carving, probably from Exeter Cathedral; but in one 
room, a small thirteenth-century barn, such diverse “artefacts” 
had to be united as edge tools and Honiton lace. The section 
of a harrow mounted on coloured felt inside a white frame 
seemed to me an instance of exhibition technique carried a little 
too far; but the result was like a picture by Mondrian translated 
into three diversions, and the extreme simplicity of the harrow 
itself had its value perhaps in emphasizing the diversity of 
the creative life. 

England has been centralized so long that it is mainly in the 
simplest things that local characteristics are really to be found. 
Certainly among the most satisfying exhibits were the cattle 
blankets which have recently ceased to be made, alas, each 
with a different check pattern for different New Zealand 
farms. These are not only well designed in themselves, but they 
must represent a much older local tradition; for in medieval 
times Devon, with her plentiful water supplies and her great 
flocks of sheep, was an important centre for woollen textiles. It 
was the same adventurous energy perhaps that produced 
sailors like Drake and the scientist William Cookworthy, who 
in the eighteenth century opened in Plymouth the first English 
manufactory of true hard paste porcelain; but there is little that 
is indigenous about its character, and Plymouth remains on the 
whole a rather clumsy imitation of Dresden and Sévres. But 
the golden-coloured harvest pottery which was made in North 
Devon throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has 
all the local flavour. A survival of the earlier slipware, it has all 
the rich and lusty character of the teeming Devonshire scene. 


MUSIC—THE SUMMER FESTIVALS 
By DyneLzey Hussey 


HE assiduous music-lover nowadays can spend the 

months from May to September in a continuous round 

of festival-going. From Bath, where a mixed programme 
addressed primarily to youth opens the season, he might go to 
Hastings to hear symphonic and chamber music by Haydn 
and Brahms, and thence to Aldeburgh, where Mr. Britten and 
his friends have established a festival of intimate music, including 
Britten’s chamber-operas. This year the programme was 
extended to cover a commemoration of Bach, whose St. Matthew 
Passion was sung in German by a choir from Holland. 

The Wagner season in London—two cycles of Der Ring and 
Tristan und Isolde—filled in the time till the Cheltenham Festival 
of Contemporary British Music was due, whence our music- 
lover could go on to Glyndebourne to hear two of Mozart's 
operas sung to perfection. The breathing space before the great 
Edinburgh Festival, even now in progress, could be filled in 
with a visit to Holland or Aix-en-Provence or Salzburg, unless 
the popular congress of the Welsh Eisteddfod seemed. more 
attractive. To round off, there is still time to visit Gloucester, 
where the Three Choirs are presenting new works by Vaughan 
Wiliams, Gerald Finzi and Herbert Howells as well as the 
classics of Bach, Handel and Elgar. 

The singing of Wagner's Ring and Tristan this year reached 
a high standard indeed. Mime. Flagstad's Isolde and, even more, 
her Brünnhilde seem to grow in stature and in subtlety at every 
performance, while Mr. Svanholm's Loge, Siegmund and 
Siegfried are as good as we can hope to hear. Herr Weber gave 
a series of masterly studies of Fasolt, Hunding and Hagen, and 
Herr Peter Klein really sang Mime's music. The contribution 
of a number of British singers was well up to the standard of 
the visitors. Miss Sylvia Fischer's Sieglinde yielded nothing in 
beauty and power of tone even to Mme. Flagstad’s Brünnhilde; 
and Miss Constance Shacklock’s Brangäne, Mr. Norman 
Walker’s King Mark, Miss Edith Coates’s Waltraute and Miss 
Jean Watson’s Erda were all up to Bayreuth standard. Three 
years of work at Covent Garden is now beginning to yield a 
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crop of singers who can match the best that the European 
opera-houses produce. 

Among the festivals proper, Cheltenham holds a unique 
place. It has not the universal interests of Edinburgh with its 
international appeal and galaxy of great orchestras and distin- 
guished virtuosos. But Cheltenham affords the special interest 
of showing what has been achieved each year in our own 
country; it is the place where the British composer can hold up 
bis head in the company of the classical masters who have 
their share in the programmes. 

The actual novelties included two symphonies for full 
orchestra by Peter Racine Fricker and William Alwyn and a 
Symphony for Strings by Anthony Collins. There was also a 
Pianoforte Concerto by Arnold Bax with the solo written for 
the left hand, the work having been composed for Miss Harriet 
Cohen who has had the misfortune to injure her right wrist. 

Fricker’s Symphony, his Opus 9, is the first essay in the form 
by a young composer who has recently made his mark in 
chamber music. The symphony won the Koussevitzky prize 
and so joins the distinguished list of compositions dedicated to 
the -memory of the late Natalie Koussevitzky. It is certainly a 
remarkable work to come from a composer of thirty, who lost 
six years at a most important stage of his musical career owing 
to the war. The excellent performance given by the Hallé 
Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli, who once more provided 
the main concerts of the Festival, made a deep impression by 
its powerful character and its strong underlying design. It is 
grim and strenuous music, never perversely dissonant, though 
sometimes rather too noisily scored owing, perhaps, to an 
insufficient experience in the art of orchestration. The obvious 
criticism to be made of it is that it lacks any real point of 
repose, even in the slow movement, as a contrast to its nervous 
tension. There is nowhere a lyrical cantilena or even a touch of 
humour, except of the grimmest kind in the Scherzo. Neverthe- 
less it is an impressive work, the product of a mind with a 
genuine gift for imaginative composition. 

William Alwyn has a more practised hand and his Symphony, 
though his first, is written with an assured knowledge of how to 
get the effects he wants, and an appreciation of the value of 
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contrasts in mood. The music is suave and genial, if not of a 
high originality, the Scherzo having the greatest claim to that 
quality. It made an agreeable effect thanks to the Hallé 
Orchestra's splendid performance. 

Alwyn's Symphony is rather overshadowed in retrospect by 
Vaughan Williams's great work in E minor. This was the 
hundredth performance it has received since its production two 
years ago—a remarkable record. It was also the first per- 
formance of a revised version which has just been published by 
the Oxford University Press. The main difference from the 
original version consists in the strengthening of the Scherzo 
by the addition of a new idea to one of the themes, which 
seemed rather bare and insignificant. The composer evidently 
has felt that criticisms of this movement were justified, and the 
weakness has been remedied by the addition of this striking 
new counterpoint added quite simply on staves in the score that 
were previously empty. I understand that a new recording of 
the revised Scherzo is about to be issued by H.M.V. to replace 
the original 1n the set issued for the British Council. 


New Records 

The quality of the Hallé Orchestra may be judged from the 
recording of Haydn’s Symphony No. 83 in G minor known as 
La Poule owing to the obvious resemblance of one of its themes 
to a clucking of hens (H.M.V.). Sir John Barbirolli gives it a 
precise and vivid performance. Even less familiar Haydn is 
represented in a record of the early Divertimento in F for wind 
made by the London Baroque Ensemble (Parlophone). ‘This 
somewhat crude work and the accompanying Prince of Wales’s 
March are curiosities; the Ensemble's other new record, of 
. Handels Overture (or Suite) in C major is more attractive as 
music. Sir Thomas Beecham has also added another Haydn 
Symphony to H.M.V.’s list, but his most important recording 
is of Sibelius's Sixth. Symphony, the most elusive and least 
familiar of the series. It is good to have it for close study in this 
masterly recording by the L.P.O. Bach’s Cantata No. 82, sung 
by Hans Hotter with the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Anthony Bernard, makes a fine contribution towards filling 
an important gap in recorded music (Columbia). 
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THE CHURCHILLIAN EPIC 
By R. A. Scorr-James 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 
Vol. III. The Grand Alliance. By 
Winston S. Churchill. Cassell. 255. 

Mr. Churchill’s memoirs move on amid the 

ups and downs of the war which they 

describe. The book does not profess to be 

a history of the war, but presents it as it 

came under review by one man, the man at 

the centre in Britain, In the second volume 
he told of the fall of France and the Battle of 

Britain, which wrecked Hitlers hopes of a 

speedily successful invasion of the British 

Isles, This third volume picks up the tale at 

a time when Britain, with the Gommon- 

wealth, stood alone in the war against 

Germany and Italy, and carries it on past 

the moment when Russia was invaded in 

June, 1941, down to the Japanese attack on 

Pearl Harbour, Jt ends with the sinking of 

eight American battleships at Pearl Harbour 

and two British battleships off Malaya, and 
the joint plan of war concerted by the Prime 

Minister and the President at Washington. 
A great part of the book consists of original 

documents “composed by me as events un- 

folded"— directives, telegrams, minutes. 

These are clear evidence of what Mr. 

Churchill was thinking at the time, what 

decisions he took, what recommendations 

he made—for instance, to Roosevelt or 

Stalin. We have not as a rule the documents 

which instigated these, or the text of the 

replies; but their nature is generally in- 
indicated. As we read the conviction grows 
that popular opinion was not wrong in 
making him personally responsible for the 
real conduct of the war. It is doubtful if any 
one man in this country since the days of Pitt 
the elder has been so directly in control of 
military strategy as Mr. Churchill was. He 
was never resisted by his Chief of Staff or his 
principal commander in the field as Lloyd 

George was. There were sometimes differ- 

ences of opinion, as this book reveals. Wavell 

thought he was pressed too hard to accom- 


plish too many things in the Middle East 
Even Sir John Dill, in May, 1941, thought 
Mr. Churchill was risking too much in 
sending so many troops and munitions out 
of the country, But the opposition melted 
away. In the former case the supreme 
strategy of the whole war prevailed over the 
regional; in the latter “I had no difficulty 
in convincing my political colleagues, and 
I was of course supported by the Chiefs of 
the Navy and the Air." 

The scene has broadened since the second 
volume ended. In that, it was cbiefly in 
western Europe and in Britain itself. Now 
it is extended to take in the whole Middle 
East, including Greece and Irak; the grave 
events that constituted the Battle of the 
Atlantic; and before it is ended it stretches 
to Singapore and the Pacific. In most of it 
we are concerned with the time when 
Britain and the Empire had to sustain this 
far-flung war alone. The essential Churchil- 
lian principles were soon apparent. We are 
faced by overwhelming odds; then attack; 
that was Mr. Churchill’s method of defence. 
It was not his conception of war to stand on 
the defensive waiting for the enemy. Strike 
at him wherever he is vulnerable. 'Phink of 
the whole theatre of war as one, make up 
your mind upon the essentials, and pursue 
them with the utmost available strength. 
He quickly decided that next to the defence 
of this island and keeping the Atlantic safe 
for our shipping the defence of the Middle 
East was the key to our strategy. Abyssinia 
was actually conquered when our prospects 
elsewhere seemed gloomiest. Wavell moun- 
ted a brilliant offensive in Cyrenaica. 
Troops were made available to send to 
Greece, and though Greece and Crete were 
lost, and the African army weakened, the 
only full equipped German air-borne 
division was destroyed and, as it turned out, 
the German offensive against Russia was 
delayed. In spite of some misgivings among 
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the Admirals, a fleet was sent through the 
Mediterranean to take tanks to Wavell. 
Wavell, hard pressed, was ordered to hold 
Tobruk, and use it as an offensive base in 
the rear of the Germans and Italians, 

The author does not mince words about 
the behaviour of Russia when she had been 
warned, in vain, of the impending German 
attack, i 


War is mainly a catalogue of blunders, but 
it may be doubted whether any mistake in 
history has equalled that of which Stalin and 
the Communist chiefs were guilty when they 
cast away all possibilities in the Balkans and 
supinely awaited, or were incapable of 
realizing, the fearful onslaught which im- 
pended upon Russia. . . . So far as strategy, 

licy, foresight, competence are arbiters 
Stalin and his commissars showed them- 
selves at this moment the most completely 
outwitted bunglers of the Second World War. 


Mr. Churchill had not foreseen that 
Japan, if she entered the war, would simul- 
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-taneously attack the United States and 


Britain. A declaration of war by Japan on 
both the Anglo-Saxon nations could not, 
he says, be “reconciled with reason.” He 
adds: "However sincerely we try to put 
ourselves in another person's position, we 
cannot allow for processes of the human 
mind and imagination to which reason 
offers no key." 

Yet he himself gives the key. “Madness 
is however an affliction which in war carries 
with it the advantage of SURPRISE." Is it 
not the case that if Japan had attacked 
Britain without attacking the United States, 
the American battleships at Pearl Harbour 
would have remained intact, and would 
sooner or later, in Japan's reckoning, have 
been on the same side as the British? 

The grand procession of the story goes on. 
This last volume is written with the same 
zest, the same amazing vitality which 
characterized its predecessors. 


UP TO DATE 


By Ronatp LEWN 


THACKERAY. A Reconsideration. 
By J. Y. T. Greig. Oxford University 
Press. | 125. Od. 

Idolatry, in critics, seldom does the object 
of worship much good. In the end someone 
is bound to come along and point out that 
the Emperor has no clothes on, that the 
idol has feet of clay. And often we listen to 
those derisive voices announcing the un- 
comfortable truth with all the greater readi- 
ness because we are bored and made 
sceptical by the uncritical hymns of praise 
of the idolaters. 

Thackeray has suffered sadly from un- 
discriminating and excessive praise. “No 
other writer with whom I am acquainted, 
save Shakespeare himself, and no other 
novelist at all, has this infallible and almost 
divine power of infusing life—life absolute 
and quintessential—into every human figure 


that he creates, or that he even touches for a^ 


momentary purpose.” Comments like that 
—it comes from George Saintsbury—~are 
more like cheer-leading than criticism; yet 
it is typical of that sort of fulsome and 
sentimental clap-trap to which the author of 
Esmond and Pendennis has, in the past, been 


especially exposed, But the recent publica- 
tion of new documents, in particular the 
letters and private papers edited by Pro- 
fessor Gordon Ray, has provided an 
opportunity for correcting the balance. 
Thackeray himself said “it is the unwritten 
part of books that would be the most 
interesting,” and the new knowledge about 
the real background of his novels is, in fact, 
offering interesting possibilities for making 
a more accurate assessment of them. 

The clay feet of the idol are, at last, 
beginning to emerge. His mother, for 
example, mattered to him—almost as 
much as in D. H. Lawrence’s case. And, 
says Professor Greig, 


the effect she produced on his fiction—direct 
when he chose to portray her as Helen 
Pendennis; indirect, though little less power- 
ful, when he touched, even lightly, on the 
Mother-Child theme—was disastrous. Disas- 
trous, too, in varying degrees, were his other 


obsessions with people-——his wife, his mother- 
in-law, Jane Octavia Brookfield, William 
Brookfield (after the quarrel) and Sally 
Baxter. 


There, in a couple of sentences, is the 
main theme of Professor Greig’s book. 
And if at first sight there might seem 





something a little bizarre about a book 
whose main thesis is that the effect on a 
major English novelist of his mother, his 
wife, his mother-in-law, the two other 
women who mattered in his life and the 
husband of one of them was disastrous, the 


fact is that 1t is worth while to close one’s 


eyes to the first sight and have another and 
closer look at the book. For though in its 
main thesis it commits the primary critical 
error of condemning Thackeray for being 
what he was and not what Professor Greig 
thinks he ought to have been, in a great 
many secondary ways it says a great many 
perceptive and in the best sense provoking 
"things about Thackeray. And though 
Thackeray may not rank as highly as 
- George Saintsbury would have claimed, he 
ds certainly so important a novelist, and the 
intermingling of his life and his art is so 
complicated, that an intelligent commen- 
tary on both becomes more than a commen- 
tary on a single writer and presents, 
implicitly, a commentary on the general 
nature of the creative process. Just such a 
commentary Professor Greig has provided. 











He has enjoyed the new material about 
Thackeray as much as Lytton Strachey 
would have done; but he has not used it as 
Strachey would have done. That is to say, 
he has not used it so much to deride 
Thackeray as to attempt to understand 
him. He sees that at his best Thackeray 
was a magnificent novelist, but he also sees 
that there were huge flaws in his novels, 
huge flaws, in fact (pace Mr. Saimtsbury), in 
his total portrayal of life; he tries to find 
the origin of these in the facts of Thackeray's 
private affairs. He does this as a serious 
critical endeavour, but there are moments 
when one feels that the unwritten part of 
the novels is beginning to take precedence 
over the actual books, the books which | 
after all are the only justification for 
spending much time on Thackeray. Whether 
you do feel so will depend on whether you - 
share Professor Greig’s view of what 
Thackeray ought to have been, as opposed — 
to what he was; but whether you do or 
don't, in this book you certainly will find an 
intelligent contemporary looking at 
Thackeray unabashed and without idolatry. 


EDWARDIAN LEISURE 


By Eprru SHACKLETON 


MANCHESTER MADE THEM. 
By Katherine Chorley. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 

With her memories of an Edwardian child- 

hood Lady Chorley fills a curious gap in 

our detailed social history. The novelists of 
yesterday produced lasting pictures of slum 
misery, of lower middle class smugness, of 

. plutocratic splendour and aristocratic 

sensibility, but they left uncelebrated that 

reserved haute bourgeoisie of the industrial 
north in which Lady Chorley grew up. Her 
record is all the more valuable because that 
clas, newly sprung with her immediate 
forbears, is already dispersed. The daughter 
of the towered and gabled mansion in the 
super-suburb of Alderley Edge, where the 
idleness of young ladies was insisted upon, 
now, like the rest of us, knows about dish- 

. washing and kitchen stoves. 

^. The idleness had to be heavily disguised, 

for daughters of the men who were making 

" Manchester as much as Manchester was 


making them, men who spent strenuous 





days in office, laboratory or factory between _ 
their good Alderley Edge breakfasts and 
their return to walk round the garden 
before dressing for dinner, had that in their 
blood which made effortless days impossible 
to them. The protection to their ladyhood 
was found in games. 

The Alderley Edge matrons had plenty 
of servants but their leisurely days are not 
drastically condemned : 

It is too easy for us for whom servicing a 
home has become once again a full-time and 
essential occupation to look back and see only 
the futilities of Edwardian feminine leisure, 
to remember it only as an expensive decora- 
tion to which self-respecting individuals 
should not lend themselves and which a-self- 
respecting community should not tolerate. 
It is too easy to forget that a leisured life can 
create good values as well as bad ones, values 
so delicate and illusive that they are almost 
impossible to define. 

It is strange that a way of life that was so 
short in time should have seemed, while it 
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lasted, to be static and everlasting. Alderley 
Edge was so sober, so conscientious, so sure 
of itself. Why should it not go on for ever, 
patronising the Hallé concerts, taking its 
lake and mountain holidays, proudly 
disregarding advances from “county” 
society and dispensing charity to the slum 
dwellers of Ancoats? Lady Chorley says that 
though some of the charity “smacked too 
much of conscience money” the system 
dividing society into the few rich and the 
many poor seemed to Alderley Edge as 
unlikely to change as the law of gravity, so 


the charitable, on the whole, were not 
trying to buy immunity but simply satisfying 
their decent feelings. She herself was turning 
against that system, but, looking back, she 
can praise the douceur de vivre cherished in 
her father's house—*'the fair and plentiful 
living, a warm culture and a certain 
reverence towards the conduct of life." 

Her readers will be grateful for the 
picture she has made with integrity and 
charm, not only of family life but of its 
background of Satanic mills, inherited 
ability and faith in a settled order. 


YOUTH AND OLD AGE 
By Marre HANNAH 


LYING AWAKE. By Catherine 
Carswell. Secker & Warburg. 155. 
Mrs. Carswell left this autobiography—or 
perhaps one should say this collection of 
comparative studies in the impressions of 
youth and old age—unfinished at her death. 
Her manuscripts have been most admirably 
edited by her son who, to supplement the 
tale, has included in the volume some of 
Mrs. Carswell’s letters and poems. The 
result is an incisive self-portrait of an un- 
usual woman, an author best known for her 
life of D. H. Lawrence, The Savage Pilgrimage, 
though her two novels and her other works 
of criticism had an honest merit of their 
own. But it is undoubtedly as a personality 
that Mrs. Carswell was most truly remark- 
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Date. Lehmann. 7s. 6d. 


able. One has only to look at the serene, 
ironic and yet extremely friendly face in the 
two photographs, beautiful as her son justly 
remarks in old age as in youth, to get some 
idea of the impact she must have made 
upon her relations and friends. 

Born in Glasgow in 1879, the daughter of 
a merchant returned from the West Indies, 
Mrs. Carswell gives a detailed and fascinat- 
ing picture of a Scottish home which was 
deeply religious but in some respects highly 
unconventional. Whilst, since her parents 
could not live out of their period, “the poor 
were our pets" and “we were not taught 
that our own privileged nurture was largely 
sustained at the price of their poverty", 
Catherine and her sister and brothers were 
allowed to play freely in the streets 
with the slum children, and freed 
negro slaves were constantly staying 
in the house. She had Scottish rela- 
tions of great austerity and Italian 
relations of no austerity at all. From 
this environment no doubt derives 
the engaging mixture of detach- 
ment and willingness to be involved 
which is the keynote of her personal 
relationships. 

Since it was not her purpose to 
write a complete story of her life 
and she was anyway not much 
interested in the middle years—**I 
was meant perhaps to be a child 
and an old woman. I did my best 
in between, but in age the ecstasy 
returns without the agony though 
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Wood Engraving by Joan HASSALL from “The Strange World of Nature’ by 


BERNARD GoocH. Lutterworth Press. 


it is not forgotten"—she passes backwards 
and forwards between her vigorous youth 
in;Scotland and her no less ardently 
interested old age in wartime Camden 
Town where she stoked the boilers for 
the house as part of the tenancy of her 
basement room. There is no pathos here. 
She liked living alone. She liked Camden 
Town. Stoicism for Mrs, Carswell is the 
basic virtue; to be publicly sensitive a 
weakness amounting to a vice. It may be 
that her friends sometimes found her a little 
over-bracing. But she was too intelligent to 
look exclusively upon the bright side. Nor 

was she a slave to her own scepticism: 
There is a deeper wisdom than one’s 
nature, and this wisdom, won, as it were, 
against one’s natural bent, will open deeper 
que than one rig gears Sd e I am of 
ose who will be glad should they find that 


a good God exists, even should it be to my 
confusion, 


THE GREAT GAME 


PITT versus FOX, FATHER AND 
SON. By Erich Eyck. Translated by 
Eric Northcott. Bell. 21s. 

Dr. Eyck is known to English historians as 

the author of a monumental life of Bismarck, 

and to a larger public as almost the only 

man to have succeeded in composing a 

satisfactory life of Gladstone in one volume. 

His latest work is, in effect, a political 

history of England in the eighteenth cen- 

tury, based on the lives of two famous 
fathers and their illustrious sons. Such an 
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approach is singularly appropriate to the 
age, for this was a period when the ascen- 
dancy of the Whig cousinhood made 
family relationships an all-important factor 
in politics, counteracted only by the throne. 

The story is told in a continuous narra- 
tive, clearly expounded, which begins in the 
nursery in Queen Anne’s reign and only 
ends at the tomb in Westminster Abbey a 
century later. And here, at its end, is a new 
beginning, for Charles James Fox (who 
emerges as Dr. Eyck’s favourite) fathered 
the liberalism which dominated England 
in the nineteenth century, though never so 
completely as to escape destruction in the 
twentieth, If Dr. Eyck has, like nearly all 
Fox’s contemporaries, come “under the 
spell of the magician” that he was, he is 
none the less able to perceive Fox’s short- 
comings; and he generally gives a well- 
balanced account of the many personalities 
and issues with which he deals. In parti- 
cular, he is not led by the current reaction 
against aristocracy to find unexpected 
virtues in George III. Yet much of the 
strength of George III lay in the fact that 
his obstinate prejudices on many matters 
were shared by a majority of his subjects. 

This book provides an admirable intro- 
duction to the period and its issues. It 
should quickly find a place in every sixth- 
form library and prove invaluable in the 
field of adult education, as well as give 
pleasure to the general reader. 


E. G. COLLIEU 











TRELAWNY. By R. Glynn Grylls. 


Constable. 21s. 

Amongst the motley personalities of the 
Shelleyan Pisan circle, “pirate” E. J. 
Trelawny was by no means the least 
notable; yet it is hard to decide finally in 
what the Cornishman’s notability—or it 
may be notoriety—consists. Was it simply 
in his striking Arab-like mien that so 
impressed Mary in Italy, and later Fanny 
Kemble in America? Was it his alleged 
adventures on sea and land, his attraction 
for women as a big wild wanderer who 
could pare his nails for society and settle 
down, not without sighs and grumblings, as 
an acceptable ladies’ man? Is his abundant 
facility in authorship a guarantec in itself 
of life unfading, or is that now dependent 
on his having written of Shelley and 
Byron as a man who knew them? 

In one view he was an egoist and a liar, 
vain, irritable, frequently unmannerly, 
usually impatient, always uncompromising. 
Against that he was fearless, straight- 
forward, friendly and loyal, a breaker of 
the bonds of petty subterfuge, who had, at 
his best, a more direct vision of essentials 
than the average citizen. "These qualities 
endeared him to Shelley. As he grew older 
he became less of an honest companion 
and more of a humbug, 
>o © "Twenty years ago Mr. H. J. Massingham 
: died: Trelawny almost exclusively in his 
relations with Shelley and Byron. Perhaps 
when all is said he chose the better part. 


- .But the pirate lived on to be eighty-eight. 


Miss Rosalie Glynn Grylls has now made a 
creditable attempt to present a continuous 
biography, beginning with the possibly 
embroidered caperings culled from the 
Adventures of a Younger Son, and piecing 
together his less spectacular later career as 
a sporadic traveller and an intermittent 
devotee of English political society in Lon- 
don salons. Of his three marriages, little 
new light is thrown on even the last to 
Augusta Goring which, after an experiment 
in farming together in South Wales, went 
the way of all Trelawny's scattered ventures. 
Certain gossiping stories, of his savage 
ways with women and babies, take their 
place under examination as probable 
truths; there is a fair collection of old-age 
anecdotes, and the over-described crema- 
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| .— tion of. Shelley. is wisely reduced to a 


minimum. 

Here are facts, hen: for the reader to 
interpret. Miss Glynn Grylls provides a 
pleasant surface narrative linking the 
pirate’s impulsive activities to a detectable 
chronology. 

SYLVA NORMAN 


A SPECULATIVE CRITIC 


POETRY AND HUMANISM. 
M. M. Mahood. Cape. 165. 
Miss Mahood has a theory, and examines 
the work of Herbert, Christina Rossetti, 
Donne, Marlowe, Milton, Vaughan and 
Traherne in the light of it. The theory is 
that, at the Renaissance, man forgot that 
he lived in two worlds—his own and that of 
God—and became, as he thought, self- 
sufficient. Very soon this led to his self- 
destruction, since in fact man is not the 


By 


master of his fate, nor can he captain his. 
soul without a supernatural guiding light. 
This man Miss Mahood calls a Humanist. 


But following her exemplars—Maurras, T. E. 
Hulme, Eliot and, in particular, Maritain— 
she explains that some writers were saved by 
being theocentric humanists. They accepted, 
in part, the new weltanschauung but kept 
and revised their faith in God. 

As with most synthesizing theories applied 
to works of literature, this reveals certain 


new aspects of the truth about them. For 
example, I do not believe that it has been — 
observed before that in Tamburlaine and Dr. — 
Faustus Marlowe insists there are worlds | 


other than the visible, whereas The Jew of 
Malta “depicts a world which has cut itself 
off entirely from the transcendent.” 

She is equally illuminating on Donne’s 
sermons—his mistrust of purely contem- 
plative mysticism, his belief, in spite of some 
poems, in the dignity of the body, his 
adapting his sermon style to different kinds 
of congregation. Again, on Vaughan, Miss 
Mahood makes very good points, For 
instance, she shows that Vaughan’s know- 
ledge of the scriptures was probably even 
deeper and finer than Bunyan’s. 

But, on the other hand, her theory leads 
her to deal unjustly with Christina Rossetti 
(“she was determined that the world 
should be a vale of tears’’), to forget that 
Donne’s apparent return of Faith towards 
the end of his life may have been as much 
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From **Canterbury" by WILLIAM TOWNSEND. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


to convince himself as his audience, and to 
charge Traherne with weakness of language 
—precisely his strongest point. Sometimes, 
too, Miss Mahood is very sweeping (“the 
whole seventeenth century would seem to 
share this belief that life is one . . ."), some- 
times quite baffling (“the characteristic 
hover of her favourite rhythm”), sometimes 
critically arrogant (*the dynamic emotion 
that imposes perfect form on a lyric"). 
KENNETH YOUNG 


FREEMASONRY 
FREEMASONS’ GUIDE AND 
COMPENDIUM. By Bernard E. 
Jones. Harrap. 305. 


The primary purpose of this large, hand- 
some volume is, in its author’s words, “‘to 
provide the young mason with a concise, 
simply worded and comprehensive guide 
to the craft, an explanation of everything 
in the growth and present practice of free- 
masonry that (with masonic propriety) 
can be discussed in print.” A great deal of 
it is thus too detailed and technical for the 
general reader, but anyone who is curious 
to learn as much as can be reliably known 
about the origin and history of the craft, 
and as much as can be revealed about its 
degrees and rituals, will find Mr. Jones a 
most expert and learned guide. 

The first clear record we have in England 
of “speculative masonry"'—as distinct from 
the “operative masonry" concerned with 
actual building work—is the statement of 
Elias Ashmole that in 1646 he was made a 
mason in a lodge at Warrington. Mr. Jones 
points out, however, that “there must have 
been English lodges in the 1640-50 period 


of which we know just nothing." Much 
more is known about the early Scottish 
operative lodges, many of which included 
*gentleman" members as well as practical 
craftsmen; but the antecedents of specula- 
tive masonry, in spite of all the research 
devoted to the subject, remain obscure. 

The records show that in 1376 there 
existed a London Company of Masons, 
which later became a livery company, and 
Mr. Jones favours the suggestion that this 
body may have had an inner fraternity from 
which much of the ritual system of free- 
masonry derives. His general approach, 
however, is severely cautious, in some 
respects perhaps ultra-cautious; he gives 
little credence to most of the traditions and 
legends which trace freemasonry back to 
much earlier esoteric cults. 

For the rest, the book deals fully with 
such matters as the chief Lodges and 
Degrees, masonic clothing, symbols and 
*landmarks," the social customs of the 
craft, and the outlook and responsibilities 
of masons. It is superbly illustrated and has 
a first-class index. 

CHARLES Davy 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY. No. 3. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
The third of the valuable surveys edited by 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll focuses attention 
on Shakespeare himself. After reviewing the 
evidence which has been collected during 
the present century, Professor C. J. Sisson is 
able to declare that it is all in accordance 
with what has long been known. The work 
of Chambers, Wallace and Hotson (though 
his latest book offering new dates for the 
Sonnets was not published in time to be 
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. included in the review) amplifies and 


consolidates the work of Malone and 


 Halliwell-Phillips and bears out the records 
of contemporary opinion. “There is no 
conflict, no dissonance. The Stratford Man 
and the London Dramatist and Poet are 
plainly one and the same, sharing the one 
person and the one life." Professor Sisson is 
also of opinion that the signature found by 
C. W. Wallace on the deposition in the 
Belott-Mountjoy suit strengthens the claim 
for Shakespeare's hand in the play of Sir 
Thomas More. On this matter the reviewer 
speaks with special authority; and it would 
seem “highly probable," therefore, that we 
have at the British Museum three pages 
written by Shakespeare in the heat of 
composition, "a picture of the poet more 
faithful and more illuminating than any 
existing image by painter or sculptor." 
Professor F. P. Wilson makes out a lively 
. and plausible case for the dramatist as an 
avid reader of English books likely to serve 
his need and relies on T. W. Baldwin’s 
account of the Elizabethan grammar school 
curriculum for his belief that Shakespeare 
. read Ovid and some Seneca and Virgil in 
the original as well as in translation. Among 
the more piquant of theories is one advanced 
by Mr. E. C. Pettet to the effect that 
Coriolanus reflects the author's anxiety as a 
landowner about a peasant insurrection in 
the Midlands in 1687. The regular section 


ofthe survey dealing with criticism and with 
—— the theatre are particularly strong this year, 
in virtue of the detailed studies of 


Measure for Measure by Dr. Clifford Luck 
and of the Stratford production of Henry VIII 
by Miss St. Clare Byrne. 


A. V. COOKMAN 


STENDHAL. By Howarp CrEewrs. 
Barker. 75. 6d. 
To a new series called European Novelists 
many brave beginnings were available but 
none more intrepid than the one selected. 
It is hardly possible to say anything about 
Henri Beyle without.strong and immediate 
qualification; and if, from Sainte-Beuve to 
Gide, he has received much and illustrious 
attention, he still defies, as man and as 
writer, precision in definition, analysis, or 
even description, Mr. F, C. Green's survey, 
published just before the war, remains as 
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good a book as is likely to be written; but 
Mr. Howard Clewes, addressing’ a shorter 
commentary to a rather different püblic, 
displays a common sense, a lucidity, and a 
freedom from jargon highly desirable in a 
volume introducing a foreign author and 
also a whole series of concise critical 
biographies. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. By Oliver 
Warner. BERNARD SHAW. By 
A. C. Ward. G. K. CHESTERTON. 
By Christopher Hollis. Bibliographical 
Series published for the British Council 
by Longmans, Green. — 15. each. 

Each of these attractive booklets contains a 

briefly annotated list of the author's works 

and a list of the principal critical and 
biographical studies. The informative essays, 
biographical and critical, which precede the 
bibliographies will be useful to those who - 
do not know very well their Conrad, Shaw | 
and Chesterton and stimulating to those 
who do. There is freshness and genuine 
appreciation in Mr. Warner's essay. Mr. 

Ward catches from his subject some of the 

vigour and lucidity of Shaw. 


MEN AND GODS. By Rex Warner. 
MacGibbon & Kee. — 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Warner re-tells (with illustrations) 
some thirty stories from classical mythology. 
It is useful to have the substance of so many | 
of them assembled for reference, though . 
they do not make easy reading in Mr. 
Warner’s style and it is hard to see what 
sort of age he expects his readers to be. This 
may be because he follows his sources too 
closely. The principal source is Ovid, to 
whom he oddly refers as "original'—a 
misleading description to apply to a Latin 
source of Greek mythology. 


ELEPHANT BILL. By Lt.-Col. J. H. 
Williams. Hart-Davis. 18s, 
Colonel Williams spent more than twenty 
years in the Burmese jungle working with 
elephants, and it is safe to say that no man 
living knows more about them than he does. 
As Elephant Bill, he eventually earned the 
admiration and gratitude of the British 
Fourteenth Army, who drew widely both 
upon his animals and upon his intimate 
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September Books 


Freya Stark 


TRAVELLER’S 


PRELUDE 
An Autobiography 

Freya Stark is famous as a traveller 
and writer, but little is known of her 
cosmopolitan background or the 
nal struggles which impelled 

er into the rigours of desert travel, 
This book brillantly provides that 
scene and is also a study of friendship, 
childhood and youth. With 24 pages 
of illustrations. 185. net 


Tom Longstaff 
THIS MY VOYAGE 


President of the Alpine Club and an 
expert naturalist, Dr. Longstaff has 
climbed practically all the major 
mountain ranges of the world, added 
roo square miles to the map, 
discovered the largest glacler out- 
side the Polar regions, and was the 
first recorded buman being to look 
down upon the Inner Sanctuary of 
the Nanda Devi, '' the most roman- 


. tic mountain in the world.’’ In his 


book he contrasts many infinitely 
varied regions and distills something 
of the particular atmosphere of each. 
Illustrations and maps. 215. net 


Ursula 


Graham Bower 
NAGA PATH 


Miss Bower was the first English 
woman to go alone into the Naga Hil! 
country, north of Burma; and she 
went, at the age of twenty-three, on 
her dress allowance. Her book is an 
important documentation of a people 
still primitive, written with keen 
observation, and humour: a delight- 
fully fresh reaction to a most unusual 
experience. Jflustrated. 165. net 


. Alfred Noyes 
COLLECTED POEMS 


The first representative one volume 
collection of Mr. Noyes’ poems. 
21s. net. 


Joun MURRAY 


author. 





ITALY 


REVISITED 


Charles Graves 


Whether or not you pro- 
pose to travel this year you 
will be delighted with Jtaly 
Revisited in which museums 
jostle with golf courses and 
cathedrals with casinos. 
With 4g illustrations. 

16s. net 





Laurence Scarfe 


An easy old - fashioned 


: book of artistic, fragments 


written by a traveller artist 
atleisure. With 10 drawings 
and 64 photographs by the 
12s. 6d. net 


HUTCHINSON 


923 
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knowledge of Burma’s difficult terrain. In a 
succession of enthralling stories, told with 
modesty and great charm, he builds up a 
heart-warming picture of his beloved 
elephants and of the men, Burmese and 
British, who shared a full and noble life 
with them. 


THE BRITISH FAMILY OF 
NATIONS. By John Coatman. 
Harrap. | 10s. 6d. 

With the purpose -of showing “what the 

British Commonwealth is to-day, how it 

works, and its place and the place of its 

members in the world," Mr. Coatman 
describes in turn the structure, economic 
resources and working machinery of the 

Commonwealth in its world setting.. The 

value of the book lies in its abandonment of 

the conventional distinction between the 
self-governing and the dependent parts of it, 


and its constant approach to the Common- 


wealth as one entity; for many parts are in 
process of crossing that dividing line. A 
clear, up-to-date and very valuable synoptic 
view, emphasizing the common trends and 
problems, 


THE CURIOUS TRAVELLER. By 

H. J. Massingham. Collins. 125. 6d. 
Mr. Massingham is a tireless antagonist of 
‘modern industrial "progress," and in his 
new book he returns to the attack again and 
again. His cry, as it has been for many years 
"^ now, is of woe and repentance, and in 
uttering it he is as forceful and monotonous 
as an Old ‘Testament minor prophet. 
Fortunately, however, The Curious Traveller 
contains much else besides commination. 
It is a notebook written in the form of a 
year's journal of travel in Britain: consider- 
able learning has gone to the making of this 
graceful prose, and in addition to the rural 
subjects on which Mr. Massingham is an 
expert there is stimulating discussion of 
literature and art. Outstanding among 
many outstanding things is a splendid 
chapter on Pembrokeshire. 


THE ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 
By. Herbert Felton and John Harvey. 
Batsford. 18s. - 

In this study of the twenty-seven English 

Cathedrals as a unity, Mr. Harvey shows 
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how they reflect the fertile insularity of the 
nation that was formed in the Middle Ages. 


_ They follow one tradition and one purpose, 
- but the richness in their variety of artistic 


invention is unequalled in any other 
country. Though the cathedrals are con- 


sidered architecturally and from a learned 


standpoint, this is a book that any layman 
could read with ease and pleasure. Nearly 
200 photographs, both general views and 
architectural details, taken by an enthusias- 
tic expert, would in themselves make it a 
valuable possession. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND. By Sir Alfred 
Clapham.  Longmans, Green for ihe 
British Council. 

In this admirable essay Sir Alfred Clapham 

discusses the major examples of English 

Romanesque, together with the sculptural 

decoration of the period. These extend back 

earler than is generally recognized. The 
seventh-century church at Brixworth has 
survived almost intact and several other 
churches built soon after St. Augustine's 
mission exist in an altered, or in a recog- 
nizable if ruined form. After reviewing 
Anglo-Norman work and the severe in- 
fluence of French Cistercian building, the 
author concludes with a consideration of 
secular structures. Excellent photographs 
accompany the text. These include the rich 
arcaded West Front of Castle Acre Priory 
and the nave of Blyth Priory, eloquently 
suggestive of native Norman work, A’ most 
suitable introduction to a noble period of 


building. 


BRITISH WADERS IN THEIR 
HAUNTS. By S. Bayliss Smith, 
Bell. 215. l 

The long and varied coastline of the 

British Isles is particularly rich in bird life 

and the ornithological literature of the 

country has produced some fine books on 
coastal birds but none better than British 

Waders in their Haunts. Most bird-lovers 

sooner or later succumb to the fascination 

of waders; since succumbing the present 
reviewer has wanted just such a book as 
this. To a fully informative yet pleasantly 
human .text, the author has added some 
80 superb photographs of the birds in their 
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A New Volume in 
The Oxford Hlustrated -Trollope. 


|. AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


with an Introduction by 
FREDERICK PAGE 
and 
illustrations contemporary with 
Trollope, arranged and selected 
b? 
Joan JoHNson 


I5s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 





Herbert Jenkin 


A new volume by 


P. G. Wodehouse 
NOTHING SERIOUS 


It is not only In his mastery of the 
novel form that Wodehouse excels. 
His short stories, as this joyous 
volume shows, are technically, as well 
as creatively, supreme. 8s. 6d. net. 


—-And a Green 
Thumb 


By REGINALD ARKELL 
Tens of thousands of copies have been 
sold of Reginald Arkell’s famous 
"Green Fingers" books of verse. 
Now comes the best of them all 
—And a Green Thumb which depicts 
the gardener and the gardener's lot 
from many more dellghtful angles. 
lilustrated from drawings by Edgar 
Nor field. 5s. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 
3 Duke o! York Street, London, S.W.1 



















SOME IMPORTANT 
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Recent 


DOSTOEVSKY 


Ernest J. Simmons 
“The best balanced and most atten- 
tive criticism of Dostoevsky we have 
had." G. W. STONIER in the 
Observer. s 18s. 


* 1 


CHEKHOV IN MY LIFE 
Lydia Avilov 

" Should be possessed by every: 

admirer of the supreme master of 

tragi-comedy." CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


in the Observer. Illustrated by Lynton 
Lamb. 10s. 6d. 


A SEASON IN HELL 
Arthur Rimbaud 


* Mr. Norman Cameron's translation 
is an achievement of the utmost 
importance.” HENRY RED in the 
Listener. Eight Lithographs b 
Keith Vaughan. 15s. 


Forthcoming 


VIEW OF ATTICA 
Rex Warner 


55 


Impressions of Greece by a leading — 


novelist, poet and scholar. 15s. 


THE AMERICAN 
GENIUS 
Edited with an Introduction by 

Edith Sitwell 

An anthology of poetry and some 

prose including work by Whitman, 

Melville, Poe,. Ezra Pound, T. S. 

Eliot and many others. 12s. 6d. 


THE LONG WALK 
HOME 
Peter Medd 


À moving story of escape through 
Italy during the war. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN LEHMANN 


t 
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CASSELL 


. WHILE 
MEMOR Y 
SERVES 


Lt.-Gen. Sir Francis Tuker 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


General Tuker was G.O.C, in C. 
in India during the last two years 
of British rule, and, while agree- 
ing that India should gain inde- 


. pendence, he criticises with 


authority the methods used and 
comments on their immediate 
effects. 


.READY IN SEPTEMBER 
Illustrated 25/- net 


OF FEAR 
AND 


FREEDOM 
| by 


CARLO LEVI 


Carlo Levi, doctor, artist and 
philosopher, will be *remem- 
. bered for his remarkable book, 


Christ Stopped at Eboli. Here he 
writes a treatise which will un- 
doubtedly appeal to all students 
of philosophy. 
READY IN'OCTOBER 
7/6 net 





natural surroundings and in mixed groups. 
The fact that they are often so mixed adds 
to the complication of identification at 
least as much as it clarifies by presenting 
comparisons. For the student of waders this 
book will be a luxurious necessity, attractive 
in form and content. 


HIS HUMAN MAJESTY. ' By Kay 

Boyle. Faber. 125. 6d. 
Kay Boyle's latest novel has an interesting 
setting and subject. It tells of a group of 
soldiers of varied nationality training in 
the Colorado hills to be ski-troops of the 
U.S. army. The story falls into two parts: 
the first describes the men's loneliness and 
sex-hunger, while the second touches the 
deeper levels of mob hysteria, race hatred, 
betrayal, and honour. It is in this second 
part that the merit of the story lies, but the 
impression left by the book is that while it 
contains an abundance of feeling, there is 
not the intellectual control to use this feeling 
to the best advantage. 


AGE WITHOUT PITY. By John 

Prebble. Secker & Warburg. tos. 6d. 
Mr. Prebble’s moving dnd terrible theme is 
the racial war carried into the home. An 
Englishman who has married a German 
girl during the Occupation sends after a 
time for her son who is to come and live 
with them in England. He is intensely 
happy in the thought of this boy who will 
be a son and companion to him and for 
whose past sufferings he wants to make up. 
But from the beginning everything goes 
wrong. The boy regards him with hate and 
resentment. There is no point of contact. 
Gradually, the wife too is alienated and both 
go back to Germany. If Mr. Prebble’s story 
-is not as tragic as it ought to be, this is 
perhaps because the characters are too 
ready-made and the disaster too easy to 


. foresee, 
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IN THE SCIENTIFIC AGE 


CIENCE is indifferent to nothing under (or over) the 
S=— fact which is brought home to us by the extra- 
ordinary variety of subjects discussed at this year’s meeting 
of the British Association. The programme proceeded gener- 
ously from Man’s Use of Energy, discussed by the President, 
to Locusts and Grasshoppers, Polyploidy, Emotional States in 
Adolescence, the Language of Bees and other subjects arranged 
in twelve groups. For the scientist nothing human or non- 
human, beneficent or non-beneficent, is alien to him. But it is 
natural that in a crisis of the human race such as appears 
to-day the ordinary person should think first of man’s use 
of energy, and especially of the scientists contribution to the 
making of the atom bomb. Is he to be blamed for this? 
Without him there could have been no atom bomb, no 
hydrogen bomb, nor, for that matter, the weapons of precision 
and the high explosives of ordinary modern warfare. Yet how 
can we ask that science should call a halt on the edge of know- 
ledge? From its nature it must go on, exploring all fields of 
knowledge, extending it in every direction, finding ways of 
making new implements which put power into the hands of 
men. As long as society wishes to obtain useful results from 
science it cannot impose limitations to its inquiries; every line 
of inquiry must be pursued to the utmost. since in the last 
resort all knowledge is one; in spite of the infinite ramifications 
and sub-divisions of the sciences their achievements are inter- 
related; all are necessary to full understanding of the physical 
universe, which is the scientific ideal. 
The scientists cannot be held responsible for the uses to 
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which mankind put their inventions. If to- day, collectively, 
they are peculiarly powerful and exercise ever-increasing 
influence, that is because the human race desires certain things 
that they have found ways of making—steam-engines, motor- 
cars, aeroplanes, radio, films, television, guns. Scientists are 
going ahead in their investigations more quickly to-day than 
before because every organized State encourages them. to 
exist and multiply. No longer are a few men in isolation 
pursuing their researches in the quest for pure knowledge, 
but teams are set to work and provided with richly equipped 
laboratories. Scientific knowledge is being mass-produced. 
The products in the form of ascertained laws are used by other 
scientists, and, in the form of things, are used in the factories, 
in the home, and on the battlefield. 

— The scientist is concerned only with knowledge and the 
way in which it may be applied to the production of power 
or of things. Since he can achieve so much we are apt to expect 
him to achieve everything; and there are those who are shocked 
if he falls short, and is unable to make us moral. But science 1s 
neither moral nor immoral; knowledge may be knowledge of 
good or evil, but it is not itself in the category of ethics. The 
paraphernalia of this scientific age may produce conditions 
affecting morality, but the knowledge which produces the 
paraphernalia is by its nature disinterested. 

It is not, then, science itself which is to blame for the 
materialism of a scientific age, but our attitude to the power 
and the things to which it gives access. The scientific activity 
is one and only one of the primary activities of the human 
mind; a well-adjusted mind or a well-adjusted society will 
combine them harmoniously. In the middle ages there was 
little respect for physical science, but very great respect for the 
theologian and the priest. In some ages and in some countries 
the arts have received their meed of appreciation. In our own 
age, side by side with the cult of science, has gone the cult of 
political theories, leading to abuses in the form of totalitarian 
régimes or woolly misconceptions of equality. Yet science is 
not by its nature at war with religion or art or politics, but may 
subserve the ends of all of them. A cathedral could not have 
been built without scientific knowledge of mechanics and 
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materials. A chemist can help a painter with his pigments. 
And never was the politician more dependent on the scientist 
than to-day. 

Yet Roger Bacon was thrown into prison and Leonardo da 
Vinci, himself no mean scientist, deprecated the science of 
aeronautics as a danger to man;.and in the nineteenth century 
there was a long pitched battle in the schools between science 
and theology, a battle from which modern scientists, realizing 
their limitations, have wisely retired. Indeed they are now the 
first to recognize that science is not identical with philosophy, 
and cannot take the place of religion, or ethics or art. 

Yet it occupies more of our attention. It calls upon the 
services of more of the ablest men, and in biology, psychology, 
economics and elsewhere is concerned with subjects from which 
moral values cannot be eliminated. A larger proportion of 
human beings are versed in scientific method and cultivate 
the scientific mentality; and the majority of the human race is 
increasingly dependent on the mechanism which science 
maintains. It is therefore the more. necessary to remind our- 
selves that the human will is still in charge; that it is we who 
use the machines, we who choose the ends for which they are 
employed, we who seek satisfaction through the exercise of 
body and mind in daily life. Because economics is so much in 
evidence it is the more important that we should realize that 
man is not merely economic. Because our material needs are 
so readily provided for by material contrivances it is the more 
essential to realize that they are not ends in themselves. 

We are told that Communism thrives on poverty and 
economic disabilities; and no doubt that is true. But it also 
thrives on the weakness of the forces which can enable spirit 
to triumph over body. Let us by all means attack the dis- 
content which breeds Communism by providing a higher 
standard of living, but the highest standard will not be exclu- 
sively material. When we aim at this, science in its pure form 
will be on our side, for its end is the attainment of knowledge. 
And in this form, though operating in its own way, it stands 
side by side with religion and art in the pursuit of human 
perfection. 

Tue EDITOR 


THE BRITISH FAMILY TO-DAY 


By GERTRUDE WILLOUGHBY 


ROFOUND economic and social changes have been 

taking place in Britain in recent years. How have they 

affected the family and more particularly how have they 
affected the family in the weekly wage-earning group? In an 
industrial society like that of Great Britain these families 
constitute the great majority. We have some thirteen million 
families in all and of this number about 70 per cent. fall into 
the weekly wage-earning group, 26 per cent. belong to that 
vague group, the middle classes, and 4 per cent. may be classed 
as very wealthy. Practically all families within these groups have 
been affected by recent economic and social changes in varying 
degree, though this article is mainly concerned with the fortunes 
of the weekly wage-earning group. 

Britain used to be regarded with some justice as a land where 
there existed great inequality in income distribution. Great 
wealth and great poverty existed side by side. To-day social 
forces and government policy are producing a society in which 
there are relatively few people with very large incomes, say over 
f£,5,000, after taxes have been paid, where there are many more 
people in the middle group of incomes and where relatively 
few people live precariously on unduly small incomes. The 
recently published Government paper, National Income and 
Expenditure of the United Atngdom,* shows clearly this change in 
income distribution, a change which is emphasized by the 
present steeply progressive taxation. 

There is no doubt that on an average more money is now 
available week by week to meet the worker’s family expenditure. 
But more money would not necessarily imply a higher standard 
of living. Other factors, such as the cost of living, the incidence 
of taxation and the extent of the social services must be taken 
into account. And it is here that Government social policy has 
had a preponderant effect. Comparing earnings and the cost 
of living in 1938 and the end of 1949, earnings have more than 
doubled whilst the cost of living has increased by just under 
8o per cent. 


* National Income and Expenditure 1946-1949. .H.M.S.0. Cmd. 7933. 1s. 6d. 
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These figures alone tell us little. What do they represent in 
family well-being to thé great mass of workers living in towns? 
For of Great Britain’s total occupied population, some 
22,000,000 people, one million only work in agriculture. The 
price of food, therefore, is going to be of first importance in 
the weekly budget. Moreover, there are a larger number of 
children in the worker’s family so that a larger proportion of 
the weekly budget will have to be spent on food. If food prices 
had been allowed to rise unduly the whole effect of the redistri- 
bution of the national income in favour of the wage-earner 
would have been nullified. Hence, in part, the Government’s 
policy, begun during the war and still continuing, of food 
subsidies, price control and rationing. During the financial year 
. 1949 to 1950 this policy cost the country about £410,000,000, 
and is the biggest single item of social expenditure. In terms of 
the individual family of four it means a reduction of some 145. 
a weck on the food bill. The important point is that of the 
limited supphes the worker's family is getting a fair share at a 
price which can be met. Because of the Government's policy 
the children, in fact, are drinking far more milk than before ; 
the war, when many families bought mainly tinned milk. 

Family well-being demands not. only adequate food but 
adequate housing. An extensive rebuilding programme had 
been carried out between the wars, and in 1939 it was estimated 
that “the. proportion of people still living in unfit or over- 
crowded houses had been reduced to 6 per cent., and over 
30 per cent. of the population were living in new houses which 
had been built since 1919." * But during the war some 200,000 
houses only were built and about this same number were 
destroyed by enemy action. A further 250,000 were rendered 
uninhabitable. The worst sufferers from the ensuing housing 
shortage were the workers’ families, and it was essential for the 
Government to take action since no private builder could afford 
to build houses to let at a rent which the workers could afford 
to pay. About one million houses, specifically for working-class 
families, have been built with the aid of Government subsidies 
since 1945. In 1949 these subsidies from public funds amounted 
to £75,000,000, and a similar sum is to be allocated to the same 


* Housing. H.M.5.0. Cmd. 6609. 2d. 
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purpose during the present financial year. Obviously it is 
important that about a million families should have been given 
suitable living accommodation. But what is also of importance 
is that a new standard of housing for the workers has been set. 
Every subsidized house must have a ‘hot-water system and a 
bathroom, for example. The kitchens, where working-class 
mothers spend so much of their time, are frequently models of 
efficient planning. The wide difference which once existed 
between the accepted standards for middle-class houses and the 
standard deemed suitable for the houses of the workers no longer 
exists. 

Provision must be made in the family budget for fuel and 
light and clothing in addition to food and housing. The cost of 
all these items has risen since the war, but fuel and light are 
nationalized industries in which prices have been fixed by the 
Government. The cost of clothing has been prevented from 
rising unduly by a price control policy. Manufacturers are 
obliged to put on the market a certain percentage of cheaper 
goods bearing a "Utility" mark. 

The cumulative effect of all these measures has been to 
ensure that the necessities of life have been fairly distributed 
during the lean years through which we are passing and that in 
some important respects the average working-class family is 
better off than in 1938. 

Direct taxation scarcely touches the income of the worker's 
family The Government publication, National Income and 
Expenditure, shows that the largest income group in this country 
is that comprising incomes of £250 to £499. It is within this 
group that the great majority of workers’ incomes fall. Income 
tax takes only a little over 5 per cent. of the incomes in this 
group. A married man with two children has to earn over 
£400 a year before he pays direct tax. But this, of course, takes 
no account of the incidence of indirect taxation, and to-day 
rather more than half of the taxation on personal incomes in 
this country comes from indirect taxation. These taxes are 
particularly heavy on beer and tobacco, and both these 
commodities are consumed in large quantities by the workers. 
Moreover, some of the goods bought for the home may well be 
subject to a purchase tax, though none of the “Utility” products 
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carry tax, and in general it is clothing, furniture and household 
linen bearing the “Utility” mark which is purchased by the 
families in the lower income groups. 

The social insurances, greatly extended since 1946 both in 
scope and in amount of benefit, now embrace the whole popula- 
tion. But they have in particular given a basic security to the 
worker’s family when illness, unemployment and old age make 
the earning of a wage impossible. 

The Education Act, 1944, which made free all secondary 
education financed from public funds, should go some way 
towards diminishing the educational advantages hitherto 
largely reserved to the children of families able to pay for 
secondary education. 

It 1s, of course, important not to paint too idyllic a picture. 
The emphasis throughout has been on the average family, the 
only family whose change in standard of life can be measured 
statistically. As has been shown, real wages, that is wages 
related to cost of living, are certainly higher than they have ever 
been before, whilst the whole of the Government’s social and 
economic policy has been directed towards diminishing the gulf 
which previously separated the workers’ family from the family 
in other social classes. This has certainly been achieved for the 
average family. But many families are not average. The income 
may be below the average; there may be more than the average 
of slightly over two children per family. There may be continued 
ill-health to contend with. In all these instances the lot of the 
family may well be tragic. And then of course there will be the 
families where instead of the average wage of £7 a week the 
father will be earning {10 a week, thus giving the possibility of 
a standard of living well above the average. But if account is 
taken of these exceptions it is true to claim that the redistribu- 
tion of income which started well before the war and has con- 
tinued at an accelerated pace has profoundly changed the 
situation of the workers’ families. 

Obviously a redistribution of income involves both gain and 
loss. It is possible perhaps for the ordinary citizen to support 
with some equanimity the enormous direct taxation on incomes 
of over £10,000 a year. The latest figures show that there are 
some 11,000 incomes of this order. But when direct taxation has 
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been paid 24, per cent. only of the original suni remains to meet 
the family budget. This might mean a drastic reduction in the 
family standard of living, but, it is generally assumed that 
families in this group maintain their standard of living by using 
their capital. The social group which has suffered the most 
severely is that of the professional classes. Salaries have not kept 
pace with the rising cost of living, and the pattern of expenditure 
in these families is influenced less by the relative cheapness of 
“Utility” goods. And heavy direct taxation reduces still further 
the expendable income. There is no doubt that many of these 
families are suffering a fairly severe reduction in their standard 
of living. 

Thus the old order changes. A social revolution is taking 
place in Britain almost unperceived and with the minimum of 
class disharmony. For it must not be forgotten that whilst there 
has been an acceleration of economic and social change under 
two Socialist Governments, it was under Mr. Churchill’s 
Coalition Government that the principles involved in these 
changes were laid down and accepted by all political parties. 


IN THE 1930's 
THE POETS OF MY GENERATION—IV 
By STEPHEN SPENDER 


T the beginning of the war there was a good deal of 
discussion about the relationship of poets to a modern 
situation in which the values of Western civilization 

appeared to be breaking down. 'The background of this discus- 
sion was the demand of certain critics and journalists that poets 
should write poems about the events and the passions of the 
warring nations; and the feeling of poets that they must either 
plunge themselves entirely into the agony surrounding them, 
or ignore it by trying to create a poetry of small personal worlds 
which they could construct amid the ruins of their whole world. 

One or two critics pointed out that suffering is measured not 
by the number of people who suffer, which may vary in 
different epochs, but by the degree of suffering of individuals, 
which remains the same. The greatest possible degree of suffer- 
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ing 1s always present in the world, it was pointed out: and one 
must neither be encouraged by human prosperity from seeing 
this, nor discouraged .by wide-scale calamity into thinking that 
the intensity of suffering has increased. 

It is well to be reminded that the problem of unhappiness is 
always with us and is made more noticeable but not greater by 
many people being unfortunate at a particular time. However, 
that this is so, does not alter the fact that the modern poet is 
confronted with aspecial problem. It only indicates that the 
nature of the problem has been wrongly understood and stated. 

The special twist of the modern situation is not that life is 
more terrible or more anguished than it has been in past times. 
Nor is it that we have to-day the sense of civilization coming 
to an end (this is a fear that men have often had in the past, 
surely). What is special in our case is the extent to which the 
consciousness of each individual is raided by awareness of 
happenings in remote places which are completely outside 
his control and yet affect his whole existence. To-day men 
are conscious of living in a mental environment which 1s more 
pressing than any physical one with which they can grow 
familiar. 

André Malraux has pointed out that, thanks to photography 
and the publication of excellent reproductions of works of art, 
we carry round in our heads an “imaginary museum" which is 
far more extensive than any esthetic experience of men in past 
times. It would also be true to say that, thanks to the news- 
papers, the radio, and to the immediate interaction of events in 
one part of the world on those in other parts, our heads also 
contain imaginary hospitals, lunatic asylums and imaginary 
battlefields, populated by representatives of all the peoples of 
the world. Voltaire’s Candide decided that the secret of life was 
to cultivate his garden: but our gardens are menaced by a 
dozen mental climates and far-off jungles. 


$ * * * * 


The task of the poet is to make poetry out of events which 
are suffused with his intimate sensuous experience of them. 
But to-day sensuous experience is undermined by awareness of 
factors affecting every event which are quite outside our 
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experience of that event. And the incursion of these factors 
which, as it were, uproot the sense of fixed time and place, 
becomes an experience which has to be dealt with. Itis as though 
modern human beings had a sixth sense: which was a sense of 
the disturbing historic forces disintegrating the objects of their 
sensuous experience. Poets in the past had an awareness of the 
disintegrating power of time: 

But at my back I always hear 

Time's wingéd chariot hurrying near. 
But to-day it is not just time. It is place also which dissolves 
into consciousness of other places, which affect, even to the 
point of threatening to annihilate (and without waiting on 
time) any one place. 


* * * * xk 


The poet endeavours to conquer impermanence by fixing 
certain experiences within significant forms where they seem 
to acquire permanence. But this sense of permanence only 
acquires significance by the poet’s—and his poem’s—awareness 
of the factors which make for impermanence. ‘The beloved is 
made immortal precisely by the poet’s awareness of the processes 
of time which, 1n actuality, corrupt her. He creates her image 
and sets it within the stream of time: and because he has 
confronted us with the conflict of beauty and time—which we 
recognize—we accept the “truth” of the deathless image. 

50 to-day, when one surveys the very scattered-seeming field 
of modern poetry, one sees that there 1s one factor which poets, 
writing in the most different ways and with the most different 
aims, bave in common: and this is an awareness of a contem- 
porary scene in which place is as impermanent as time. And 
the different poetic “movements,” although their researches 
extend in different and often opposed directions, are searching 
for the same thing: a spiritual position which poetry can express 
and which can be maintained as a kind of reality (that is to say 
as a way of imagining, thinking or living) against the breakdown ` 
of certainty in time and place in modern life. The intensity of 
a pastoral poet like Edmund Blunden lies in his power to 
sustain bis vision of the countryside against the forces which 
almost persuade us that that vision is powerless against their 
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destructiveness: and, similarly, Walter de la Mare fights for his 
visionary dreams and fantasies as though they were a saner 
kind of madness which he sets against the insanity of “life” 
(indeed, in one poem, Motley, he stated this attitude succinctly). 

Perhaps the enormous variety of aims in modern poetry is a 
sign of the desperateness of this attempt to maintain those 
situations in existence which are expressed in poems. As time 
goes on, the remedies grow more desperate: the pastoral and 
romantic writing before 1920 is abandoned for the extreme 
poetic fanaticism of the attempt to purge poetry of everything 
except the image. The early poetry of T. S. Eliot which attempts 
to maintain the integrity of the man of sensibility against the 
collapse of values is followed by the declaration of the bank- 
ruptcy of Western society in The Waste Land; and then the poet, 
having washed his hands of political society, joins forces with 
a religious tradition already divorced from politics. The poetry 
of the 1990's is perhaps the last possible attempt in this century 
to link up a humanistic poetry with individualistic liberal 
politics. Surrealism is a kind of spiritual experiment corre- 
sponding to the attempt of scientists to split the atom: that is 
to say, to discover within the interior life of the subconscious 
tremendous forces which can threaten or be used as a defence 
against the whole of contemporary society. 


* * * * * 


At the end of thirty years of such desperate attempts, under- 
taken since 1920, the youngest generation of English poets are 
left feeling like the disinherited children of squandering fore- 
fathers. In Penguin New Writing No. 37, G. S. Fraser, one of the 
best of the young poets and critics, states the situation of his 
contemporaries very well. He speaks of 


a e in the poet's aituation, his increasing isolation and exile in an 
increasingly confusing world. The most promising new poets of the 
1940's were either soldiers in the ranks, or, like the group that gathered , 
round Mr. Durrell and Mr. Bernard Spencer in Cairo, civilians in a 
strange country. They were writing in an environment on which they 
could not directly act, and the world of poetry was tending therefore 
to become an increasingly onal and even private one. . . . Where 
the best poetry of the 1930's had been one of one's guides to the outer 
world, the best poetry of the 1940's was concerned, in one way or 
another, with the inner life; in so far as the intensities of the inner life 
were not clearly related to a defined outer situation (in so far, that is, as 
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poetry expressed emotions without providing motives for them), the 
‘diction of poetry tended to become increasingly precious, turgid, 
private, or confused. 


* * * * * 


The great and rather grubby confusion of cliques which is to 
be discerned by the reader of the little magazines devoted to 
poetry is partly a kind of violent marking time in a dusty plain, 
and partly it raises a dust which hides from view the steady 
achievements of poets like Spencer, Durrell, Laurie Lee, K. J. 
Raine and those I mentioned in the third of these articles. Yet 
it remains true that a poet like Vernon Watkins, who sets apart 
all other considerations and devotes himself entirely to his 
vocation, can produce work which has in our day the luminous 
intensity of a Walter de la Mare thirty years ago. 

Above the dusty plain of this decade, certain older poets have 
emerged with great force. T. S. Eliot, with his Four Quartets and 
his verse drama, The Cocktail Party, has maintained the position 
which he has held since 1920. And certain poets attract atten- 
tion because they show a tremendous power of survival; they 
are the heroes of a dying tradition of individualism. Pre- 
eminent among these is Dr. Edith Sitwell with her long-lined 
magniloquent poems in the grand manner, which do not so 
much respond to modern circumstances (such as the air raids 
on London in 1940) as absorb them into magnificent flowing 
garments. Again, the highly charged rhetorical poems of Roy 
Campbell, which show the fantasy of an original imagination 
greatly influenced by Spain, as well as by Rimbaud, in the 
development of sustained metaphorical images, have the power 
of heroic survival into a day of dust. And I end with a word in 
praise of the thoughtful, emblematic poems of the quiet but 
intense and profound Edwin Muir. 

[Stephen Spender has written an autobiography which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Hamish Hamilton under the title World 


Within World. Jt will not include the series of articles here 
concluded, which were written specially for Britain To-day.] 


ENGLISH . CHURCH MUSIC 
By DyneLey Hussey 


| ROM. the fifteenth century, when John Dunstable was 
| ars acknowledged leader among European composers, 
England has seldom been without composers of high rank 
in the sphere of choral music. At first this was the music of the 
Church, and the great tradition of the early Church composers 
has continued down to our own day, with only two serious 
breaks in its continuity. One of these breaks occurred during 
Cromwell's Commonwealth, when music was banned in the 
churches; the other, during the middle years of the nineteenth 
. century, when Samuel Sebastian Wesley alone upheld the 
honour of Church music in a sentimental age. 

For practical purposes—and this music is essentially practical 
in its purpose, being designed for liturgical use in the services 
of the Church—the earliest music dates from the reign of 
Henry VII, when Robert Fayrfax was organist of St. Albans 
Abbey. Two of his Masses, Albanus and O bone fesu, have been 
revived in recent years and have made a deep impression by 
their grave and simple beauty. 

The Agnus Det from the Albanus Mass has been included in a 
set of twelve records recently issued by the Columbia company 
for the British Council, with the title An Anthology of English 
Church Music from the Fifteenth Century to the Present Day. Fayrfax 
stands at the head of this anthology as the representative of the 
old order and of the musical style which prevailed from the 
middle of the fifteenth century. He is followed by. Thomas 
Tallis, whose long life spanned the five Tudor reigns and all 
the turmoils of the Reformation. 

Tallis is here represented by two Latin motets, and O Nata 
Lux, coming immediately after Fayrfax’s Agnus Det, gives a very 
striking indication of the tendency towards a more hymn-like 
kind of music—music with a tune that a congregation might 
quickly learn to sing with the choir. Not that polyphony went 
out of fashion; in the music for the choirs of our great cathedrals 
and Collegiate Chapels it has naturally dominated the style of 
composers down to the present day. 

Tallis himself produced one of the most elaborate pieces of 
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polyphonic music ever written—the motet in forty parts (eight 
choirs each divided into five parts), Spem in alium nunquam habut. 
This is not included in the Columbia Anthology, but a record- 
ing of it has been made for H.M.V. on two ro-inch discs by 
the Morley College Choir under Michael Tippett. The score 
has also been simultaneously reprinted from the great Carnegie 
Edition of Tuder Church Music and published by the Oxford 
University Press for the modest sum of 95. 6d. The recording of 
this remarkable work, which is far more than a mere tour de 
force, is surprisingly successful. One cannot pretend that every 
detail of the complex polyphony is always audible, but the 
general effect is one of an extraordinary rich texture as perfected 
as the tráceries of Henry VII's Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
The antiphonal passages between the various choirs or groups 
of choirs come out particularly well. This is a superb example 
of a great composer's ability to use a marvellous contrapuntal 
skill as the means to making beautiful music. 

The more famous William Byrd, Tallis’s partner in the 
monopoly of music-printing under Queen Elizabeth, is repre- 
sented in the Columbia Anthology by three movements from 
the four-part Mass. Beautiful as the Mass is—and it must be 
reckoned among the finest products of Tudor Church Music— . 
it would have seemed more appropriate to include in this 
Anthology some examples of Byrd’s settings of the Anglican 
Service. For, though Byrd himself adhered to the Roman 
Church, he readily composed music for the new English Prayer 
Book. ‘The sudden demand created by the Reformation stimu- 
lated a great outpouring of music at a moment when England 
was fortunately rich in good composers.. The Services of Matins 
and Evensong provided, in particular, a new field for musicians 
and one in which they could allow their imaginations more 
play than was appropriate to the solemn mystery of the Mass. 
The Anthology has overlooked this part of Anglican Church 
Music, only one setting of the canticles, Dr. Vaughan Williams's 
Te Deum in G, being included in this set. Doubtless, in the 
additional series that 1s promised, some part at least of Byrd's 
"Great" Service, one of the chief monuments of English music, 
will be recorded. 

The other important feature of the Anglican Service, the 
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anthem, is splendidly represented by Morley's Out of the Deep, 
Orlando Gibbon's Hosanna to the Son of David, Purcell’s Rejoice 
in the Lord and so on through examples by Boyce, Samuel 
Wesley and Charles Wood, to the setting of Spenser’s Faire is 
the Heaven by Dr. W. H. Harris, the organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. The anthem corresponds to: the Latin motet 
(of which a late example by Stanford, Beati quorum via, is 
included in this set of records), but it quickly developed a 
musical form of its own, which has remained exclusively 
English. Nothing like it is to be found in the music of the 
Reformed Churches on the Continent. The works are usually 
taken from the Bible, the Psalms naturally providing a favourite 
source for texts. 

The organ (or viols) soon came to be employed to accompany 
the choir, and passages for solo voices were also introduced. 
There is a solo for tenor in Morley's Out of the Deep which has 
an organ accompaniment. After the Restoration, these “‘verse 
anthems," as the ones with solo passages are called, were 
developed into a highly elaborate form with “symphonies” for 
string orchestra by Purcell and his contemporaries. . Rejoice in 
the Lord is a splendid example of the kind of music that adorned 
the services of the Prayer Book of 1662. But Purcell also 
composed in the more severe a capella style, of which the lovely . 
Hear my prayer provides an example. 

In the next century the organ dispossessed the string orchestra, 
and the anthem became more solemn and, under the influence 
of Handelian oratorio, it generally ended with a fugue. The 
example chosen from this period, Boyce's I have surely built thee a 
house, does not conform to this type. It is a noble example ofthe 
extended verse-anthem, ending with a Hallelujah chorus, a 
favourite device of the Restoration composers which Handel 
adopted in his Messiah. 

Samuel Wesley's Sing aloud unth gladness which, with a short 
piece by William Crotch, represents the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, is a curious hybrid in style. l'or it begins a cafella in an 
almost madrigalian style and ends as a chorus with organ 
accompaniment. Wesley's son, Samuel Sebastian, is not repre- - 
sented, and one hopes that in the future series his famous 
anthem Ascribe unto the Lord, will not be overlooked, or, if some- 
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thing less well known is desired, the lovely short anthem Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace. 

So through Stanford’s motet and Charles Wood’s heartening 
Hail Gladdening Light we reach yesterday and to-day, repre- 
sented by William Alcock’s Sanctus composed for the coronation 
of King George V, Dr. Harris’s anthem and Vaughan Williams’s 
Te Deum, for the enthronement of Archbishop Lang. This last 
is in a bold and simple style, largely homophonic and built upon 
one of the composer's firm and evenly moving basses. It is a 
fine setting of the canticle, if not one of the most splendid in our . 
Church Music. One of Stanford's canticles, even the popular 
one in B flat so often used at the great Festivals of the Church, 
might better have represented the present century, even as 
Byrd's are needed for the proper appreciation of his age. 

The recordings have been made by the Cathedral Choirs of 
Canterbury, York and St. Paul's and by the Choirs of West- 
minster Abbey, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, King’s College, 
Cambridge, and New College, Oxford. Made in the cathedrals 
or. chapels where the choirs are used to sing, they have an 
authenticity of sound which overrides occasional disadvantages. 
The string interludes in Purcell’s Rejoice in the Lord, for instance, 
suffer from the acoustics of Westminster Abbey, and the organ 
_ is apt elsewhere to boom out disconcertingly. But this set is a 
worthy beginning to the task of presenting a representative 
selection of this kind of music, which is too little known abroad 
and perhaps too little appreciated as music at home. As Dr. 
E. H. Fellowes, who has been responsible for the selection of the 
music and for the editing of much of it, remarks, “few casual 
visitors attending a Cathedral Service, and indeed few among 
the ranks of the clergy, have any real conception of the skill 
required by a Cathedral chorister.”’ ‘These records bear remark- 
able witness to the high standard of skill maintained by our 
foremost Cathedral and Collegiate Choirs. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN 
THE HIGHLANDS 


By Ivor BROWN ` 


N the autumn of 1950 very great advances were recorded 

(and signalized by a royal visit) in the development of 

hydro-electric power in the North of Scotland. There had 
been long planning, much reasonable reply to some also quite 
reasonable opposition, brilliant application of engineering and 
tunnelling to natural resources and natural difficulties, the 
employment of many thousands of workers (of assorted 
nationalities), and the capital expenditure of nearly thirty 
million pounds. That the huge capital involved has been 
necessary and profitable is shown by the welcome guarantee of 
the Chairman, Mr. Thomas Johnston, that the North of 
Scotland H.-E. Board has no subsidy and will not need one— 
quite a rarity in these times. 

The deployment of water power must involve elaborate 
preparations, but, once the initial work is done, it needs a very 
small staff to control and distribute the power thus generated in 
the great power-houses at the dams. And of course the actual 
raw material, from the mountain rivers and lochs, is provided 
free. Thus the economics of water-power are quite different 
from, and, after the first big investment, more satisfactory than 
those of steam-generated power, with its continual and costly 
drain on hardly-won resources. 

Furthermore, once the first upheaval of scenery has been 
made and accepted and, as far as possible, mitigated, con- 
cealed, and cleaned up, there is no more dirt, as there is in the 
case of coal. But the shock to lovers of a lonely and beautiful 
place may be considerable when they see a rushing torrent 
turned into a sluggish stream, familiar country flooded to 
make a lake above a dam, and the ungainly pylons spidering 
their way across noble mountain sides. The balancing of social 
and economic gains with amenity losses deserves to be carefully 
made and must be of special interest to Welshmen, who are 
now faced with similar problems in their own Snowdonia and 
adjacent hill-country. 

I shall return to consideration of the damage to amenities. 
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First it is necessary to consider the scope of the work done. 
Hydro-electric schemes are only part of a general provision of 
power. The North of Scotland H.-E. Board will have many 
small stations worked by Diesel; the big fuel-driven plants in 
the great cities will remain; all prophecies about such power 
must be short-dated. Will the splitting of the atom solve all—if 
it has not first destroyed all? 

The use of Scottish water-power for electrical purposes was 
initiated on a fairly large scale between the two wars by private 
enterprise in Galloway and the Grampians: the latter scheme 
is now absorbed in the operations of the large North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board. (The words “North of Scotland" cover 
the country from the Shetland Isles to just below the industrial 
belt running from Clyde to Forth.) The chief new exploitation 
has been at Loch Sloy, which is hidden in the great hills to the 
west of Loch Lomond and has never been a much frequented 
spot (it has, for visitors, a discouraging annual rainfall of 
150 inches), and 1n the Pitlochry area, a justly famous resort of 
tourists and containing many admired beauty-spots. When the 
Pitlochry scheme was announced there was strong and wide 
protest and an official enquiry with the usual result (an official 
victory). Local resentment seems now much diminished. The 
renowned Glen Affric, held by many to be the superb gateway 
of one of the finest Scottish lochs, is being “developed” at 
Fannich. There are other small Highland schemes at Lochalsh, 
Shira, and so on. 

It must be remembered that the regeneration of Highland 
life is one of the principal ends in view: cheap power for the 
villages and crofts is very much needed to facilitate light 
industry as well as to warm and light the home. The local 
schemes, whether based on water or fuel, can hardly be self- 
maintenant, since in this case there must be costly distribution 
of an inevitably small load. The idea is to carry these schemes 
financially by the profitable working of the big schemes, of 
which that in the Pitlochry area is the largest. Power from these 
can be put on the grid or sold south at profitable rates, thus 
providing assistance for the lonely areas in which the supply 
cannot, by the nature of things, be economic. This is surely fair 
enough. 
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Things are moving so quickly at the time of writing that it is 
impossible to give figures that will be valid for the future. But 
the Report for 1949 informed us that the number of schemes 
promoted by the Board is now nineteen with a capacity of 
630,000 kilowatts and an annual output of about 1,600 million 
units. Government cuts in capital expenditure, ordered in the 
autumn of 1949, involved postponement of several new schemes. 
The first big scheme to be completed is that of Loch Sloy 
(130,000 kilowatts). Two-thirds of the great Tummel-Garry 
scheme (Pitlochry area) should be ready by the end of 1950; 
there was considerable output by August. The Errochty section 
of tbis huge undertaking will come into action later. 

The details can all be studied in the Reports of the Board. 
What most concerns the Scottish citizen and the visitor to 
Scotland is the service to home and workshop on the one side 
and the threat to (or actual loss of) amenity on the other. 

lhe Board is carrying on an educational campaign in the 
Highlands and the home use of electricity 1s rapidly expanding: 


Street lighting [it records] was introduced into eighteen villages 
during 1949. Fifty-four small industrial concerns were given a supply 
of electricity for the first time during the year. Many were old- 
established firms but others included new firms engaged in the produc- 
tion of potato crisps, deep freezing of foodstuffs, hosiery and tweed. 


There is a training college for hydro-electric engineers at 
Faskally, near Pitlochry. Experiments are being made in elec- 
trical drying of hay, in the use of wind-power, in the dehydration 
and exploitation of Scotland’s abundant peat-bogs, and in the 
industrial use of peat-fuel. There can be no doubt that the 
application of scientific and mechanical techniques to Highland 
resources will have important results. 

As to appearances, there can also be no doubt that the worst 
effects are now visible while the great initial work is still in 
progress. The labour-camps are not decorative. But they are 
transient. Much of the mess visible, for example, round 
Pitlochry will disappear when the final floodings have been 
made and a considerable loch is formed above the dam at the 
north of the town. There are those who say that an artificial 
loch is bound to look absurd in the Highlands; but the Galloway 
lochs, which I have visited, hardly bear this out. Of course there 
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is a certain formality about them and the lowering of the water- 
mark round the shores when the turbines are working is 
unattractive. But the general damage is less than might be 
expected. The Pitlochry loch, flooding the old recreation 
ground which the Board has replaced further south, may turn 
out well enough and be popular for boating and fishing. 
Lovers of the wild and desolate will not like it, but Pitlochry 
itself has not for years been desolate. 

Inevitably streams noted for their torrential beauty, such as 
the Tummel, suffer from man-handling. The Falls of Tummel 
are now nothing to look at and the stream, between Loch 
Tummel and its junction with the Garry, a dull, demure version 
of its old sparkling self. Loch Tummel, which damming will 
increase in area, will lose some of its old wildness and natural 
pattern. The multiplication of pylons is bound to be ugly: 
their trail across the hill-sides defies concealment and under- 
ground conveyance is altogether too expensive to prepare (and 
to repair) in present conditions. 

The gigantic tunnels through the mountains for conveying 
streams from one glen to another and so massing the necessary 
bulk of water are tremendous achievements; they are naturally 
invisible and the power-houses which they serve have been, in 
my experience, extremely well designed. They are strong, 
simple, and suit their noble surroundings of rock and stream. 
I do not believe that many eyes will be affronted by the power 
house on the banks of Loch Lomond served by the downpour 
of water from Loch Sloy. 

Most ingenious and elaborate fish-ladders have been designed 
in order to let the salmon get past the dams on their way to 
spawn in the higher waters of the rivers. They will make life 
considerably easier for the fish that used to batter themselves 
against the raging waterfalls which have disappeared, but 
salmon may resent this cosseting and be shy of man-made 
passage-ways; the full effect upon fishing has yet to be dis- 
covered. Certainly no trouble or expense has been spared in 
the endeavour to keep the salmon in those rivers which have 
been subjected to the various schemes. 

There was bound to be loss of amenity. As far as I have seen 
the workings in three areas of development, I believe the 





Hydro- electric powe! in. the Highlands: (2) general view of the Morar project 
(ii) small dam in the hills 500 feet above Lochalsh 


Vian Cash 





Above) Pylons for power distribution from the Loch Lomondside power statton ; 
below) the upstream face of the Loch Sloy dam 
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= damage will be less than the opponents of the plans expected, 
while the economic and social gains may be at least as great as 
the promoters of those schemes promised. In view of Welsh 
alarm about Snowdonia, I would stress that the Highland 
examples now on view are useful for argument, but that the 
problem of Wales is not the same as that of Scotland. 

The Snowdon area is a very small one and those affronted 
by pylons, dams, tunnel "spoil," and so on cannot move into 
the next glen and forget it, as can be done in the much larger 
area of the Scottish Highlands. Should you feel that this or that 
glen is no longer your summer paradise, it is easy enough to find 
another and untouched glen in the great Grampian mass. In 


North Wales that will not be the case. But, as a matter of fact, S E : 
when the central Perthshire schemes are completed, I do not pe 


believe that Pitlochry will receive one visitor the less. Inci- | 
dentally, the H.-E. Board has, at its own expense, built several: on 
new and excellent roads in rugged places which were peri Us - 
or unpassable by motorists before. The tourist is the gainer b by | 
this. | | 
The old admirers ofa a river ora gen are oid grieved. to ee 













submerged, pun be ide eer Loch "Tunimel disappear i 
ing to make a larger, duller expanse of water. The columns of 
pylons marching out to distribute power are my particulz ar 


bogey. Dams and power-houses are much less conspicuous than 








those metallic stragglers over the naked moorland. But the D 


power is generated to be distributed and we must put up with 
the machinery of distribution. 
— The material advantages I have tried fairly to assess and, - 

when last July I stood beside the now sluggish Tummel and 
tried to counter gains with losses, I felt a convert to the view 
that the Highlanders will feel the benefit more than they regret 
the violation of the scene. And they, after all, live there all the 
year round and do not, like the tourists, move off when the 
dark draws in and the light and warmth now to be supplied 
from their rivers become the more desirable. The long Highland 
winter has to be remembered by those who regard Scotland 
merely as a nice place in summer. 











MR. GIELGUD'S LEAR 
By T. C. WonsrEv 


HE production of King Lear by Mr. Anthony Quayle 
and Mr. Gielgud—following very closely the notes of 
the late Harley Granville-Barker—has been a fitting 
climax to the highly successful season at Stratford. To those 
who remember what Stratford used to be like before the war, 
bearing all the sad traces of a struggle against apathy and 
poverty, the change that has come over the scene in the last | 
three years is truly extraordinary. And it is by no means only 
a question of finding there now the leading London actors. The 


5 aphole-scaleand style of production has been transformed. The 








Stratford stage is a large awkward stage and the auditorium is 
acoustically difficult. Instead of being frightened by this, the - 
present director has boldly tried to seize the opportunities which 
Size offers. The plays are mounted by our leading designers: 
and the greatest care is taken with every detail: of the small-part 
acting: of the pageantry: of the stage-management generally; 
and the result is that the productions now (though naturally 
one may not always like certain details or conceptions) are 
always of the highest class. 

For this we are indebted primarily to the vision and energy 
of the director, Mr. Anthony Quayle. The ground may have 
been broken by some of his predecessors (Sir Barry Jackson, for 
instance), but it is he who has brought the whole standard at 
one leap to a point where Stratford now takes its natural and 
rightful place as the leading Shakespearean theatre of the 
world. 

The Lear exemplifies all these qualities. It would remain a 
remarkable production, even if it were not, as it is, graced by 
one of the great performances of our generation from Mr. 
Gielgud as the King. One fellow critic even found all the sub- 
plot too well established, and this is anyhow a tribute to the 
kind of care for detail I have mentioned, the recognition of the 
importance of all the parts and details if a Shakesperean 
production is to make its maximum effect as a whole. The 
settings and dresses are by Mr. Leslie Hurry, who has subdued 
here a natural taste for the fashionable romantic-horrific, and 
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- has dressed it in glowing Renaissance colours aid effectively 
emphasize the majesty of the court. The permanent set sacrifices 
a good deal to the advantages of providing a central entrance, 
and one’s criticisms of the details of direction can often be 
traced back to this evocative but immovable structure, cutting 
the stage square in half from front to back. But once given this, 
we can admire the ingenuity with which this structure is. 
treated, notably the portcullis that drops its teeth down behind 
to make a menacing background to the scenes in the last act. 

The qualities we find in Mr. Gielgud’s Lear are the qualities 
that have long been admired in his acting, brought by the size 
and nature of the part and by Mr. Gielgud's increased experi- S 
ence, to their height. Any actor is limited by his naturalendow- | — 
ments, and Mr. Gielgud is artist enough not to try to tran 
his. He cannot be, as actors in the past have been, a terrif 
Lear; he can scarcely be a toweringly majestic one. But the : 
of pathos he can strike more clearly, easily, touchingly, - t 
any other living actor, and then again he has pre-eminently - 
Hie uel to ibam alive me dn ina subtle alts č f Á 





















a e em moves us paran as (Ei no ‘he could. T 
straightforward tyrant of the beginning—wayward, - with fi 
almost pettish—enlarges, widens and deepens even as he 
disintegrates into a madness which throws across the screen of T 
his mind the multifarious facets of a human history, all - 
disordered. And then he moves out again into another 
simplicity, a different one, when he wakes from his long sleep. 
It might be a criticism of the opening scenes that they are 
played a little too young, but there are a number of extremely 
telling small touches to bring out the picture of an old man so 
accustomed for so long to having every whim indulged on the 
instant that to be crossed is, literally, more than he will be able 
to bear. And we particularly admire in these opening scenes 
the way he grasps at any sop which will allow him to deceive 
himself, only to keep bringing himself violently back against 
the solid evidence “Who put my man in the stocks?” 

The opening of the storm scene was spoiled for me by the 
one false touch in the production: background music from the 
loudspeakers which drowns all too effectively the opening speech, 














€ us os swith: the picture 1 to ; look at of hë T 
King and the excellently played fool (Alan Badel), clutching 
at his knee and managing to convey in his haunted eyes alone— 
no need, you see, for all those rain noises and rumbles—the cold, 
the wet, and the fright as of a child whose world has collapsed 
over his head. But when the pother stops in the panatrope, and 
Lear comes down from the platform where he plays this opening, 
Mr. Gielgud soon regains his ascendancy. 

Perhaps the perfection of this performance is in the last act. 
The sub-plot, as I have indicated, has been played throughout 
with a ferocious intensity. Of the two sisters, Miss Maxine 
Audley has given an icy white coldness to her Regan, and Miss 
Gwen Frangcon-Davies a red-haired fury to Goneril, and Mr. 
Paul Hardwick’s Cornwall is merciless. I don’t ever remember 
seeing the scene in which Gloucester’s eyes are put out more 
». convincingly and horrifically done (and here I think I trace 

the hand of Mr. Quayle, co-producer with Mr. Gielgud: he 
always has a faultless touch in the handling of the Shakespearean 
melodrama). The importance of this resides, of course, not only 
in the effectiveness of the scene itself; but the weight of its terror 
lies heavy on the blind lonely figure of Gloucester (Leon 
Quartermaine) as he is guided stumbling through the succeeding 
scenes. And it tells most of all at the entry of the mad Lear 
hung with garlands when the blinded and the maddened sit 
together on the bench, and in truly terrible fashion the King 
edges towards a recognition of his old courtier (“I know thine 
eyes well enough”), a fore-parody, as it were, all cruelly out of 
focus, of the recognition of Cordelia that is to come. That - 
scene, where the King wakes from his long sleep to find her 
beside him, is quite beautifully done with Miss Peggy Ashcroft, 
most touching of Cordelias, to raise the pathos to the highest 
bearable pitch, and Mr. Gielgud portraying here a kind of 
trustful simplicity that carries in it echoes of some memory 
from childhood: and this note is sustained most musically in 
the lovely “Come, let's away to prison" speech. 

I hope I have managed to imply how profoundly Mr. Gielgud 
manages to convey the physical change in his character through 
the progress of the play. That his speaking of the part is as 
nearly perfect as we are likely to hear in our generation goes 
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almost without saying. The closing scene illustrates the immense 
variety of voice that he has at his command, ranging from his 
“Howl, howl howl,” rising to a note that almost bays, as a 
wolf bays, in the last “Howl,” to the strong soldier's note that 
flashes out when he recalls his killing of the guard. Above all, 
this virtuosity is displayed in the repetition of the “Nevers.” 
Ihe second advances so far in intensity from the first that you 
might think it impossible to produce a third still more intense, 
still more deeply evocative, and yet he does produce it; and 
then the fourth again so far beyond that, that it leads into a 
strangled cry which is at the very brink of death. 


HAM HOUSE 
By Sm Panir HENDY 


N his evidence before the Gowers Committee on the preserva- 
[io of Houses of Outstanding Historic or Architectural Interest the 

Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum pointed out 
the advance which could be made by his museum if it became 
the owner of a number of houses within reach of London 
which represented the various stylistic periods in architecture 
and interior decoration. ‘This would be a logical development 
of the rearrangement of the Museum itself which has accom- 
panied its gradual reopening. There the contents are no longer 
being shown in overwhelming quantity or in strict accordance 
with their classification by material. The finer things of each 
period are picked out and exhibited together, to show both the 
harmony and the varieties of its style and ideas. The larger 
things of a house require the house itself for their setting; just 
as the house requires its own furniture. 

Ham House, Petersham, near Richmond, Surrey, is the 
first of these Victoria and Albert Museum ventures. It is to 
be hoped there will be enough of them at least to demonstrate 
all the styles. It must be costly to staff and maintain such 
houses; but, even if a considerable number came to be so 
maintained throughout England, the cost would still be only 
a minute fraction of what has been taken from all the estates 
which have maintained such houses since the estate duty was 
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introduced in 1893. However just the redistribution of wealth 
which has gathered speed so rapidly in Britain since then, 
care has to be taken that as many as possible of the functions 
which were performed by such estates are still performed. 
There is not much historical truth in the Ultra-Conservative 
doctrine, which the Marxists have found it convenient to take 
over ready-made, that culture was among the exclusive pro- 
perties of the propertied class. With comparatively few excep- 
tions, music, literature and the arts in England have been the 
product of the more or less needy. Just how different they 
would have been if the structure of society or the distribution 
of wealth had been different is a question which no one could 
answer. But certainly the English country-house could hardly 
have existed without the English country-gentlemen; and 
many would agree with the Duke of Wellington when he said 
before the Gowers Committee that “the English country 
house is the greatest contribution made by England to the 
visual arts." 

The appointment of the Gowers Committee by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the end of 1948 is a proof of the national 
conscience in this matter. The Committee's report, recently 
published, recommends the remission of taxation for those who 
live in houses of historical or architectural interest. This is no 
doubt the most economical method of maintaining such houses 
in being; it may well be the only solution for a large majority. 
But from the point of view of the community such houses are 
better lived in by their private owners only when these can 
maintain their decoration and furniture in good condition and 
can make them the social and artistic centres of the neigh- 
bourhood. 'The zsthetic value of the system may be questioned 
when the owners withdraw to live in a small suite of rooms, 
while a servant hustles groups of the public through the shabby 
remainder of the house along a path of bare floor marked out 
by ropes. There is better value, for everyone except perhaps 
the owner, where a tenant like the Victoria and Albert Museum 
can be installed, capable of maintaining the decoration and 
furniture as it should be maintained and of helping the public 
to appreciate it in such ways as the excellent new guide to 
Ham House. 
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lo be exact, Ham House itself and its grounds are now the 
property of the National Trust, to which they were generously 
presented in 1948 by Sir Lyonel Tollemache, Bart., and his 
son, Mr. Cecil Tollemache; and they are maintained by the 
Ministry of Works as its tenants. The contents of the house 
belong to the Victoria and Albert Museum. Of these a very 
large proportion consists of original furniture, which has been 
bought by the Government from the owners of the house. 

Ham House and its contents are typical of the period of 
Charles II, though they are also typical of all country-houses 
in that they have grown, and have features of earlier and later 
date. Thus the North front of mellow brick faced with stone 
is predominantly Charles II in character, with its unbroken 
horizontals of hipped roof and bold but narrow cornice, its 
narrow but boldly projecting bays and its tall narrow windows 
with stone mullions and transoms and leaded lights, its oval 
niches containing busts; even though the bays, with the two 
loggias and the central doorway, survive from the original 
house of 1610. 

This first house was built for Sir Thomas Vavasour by John 
Smithson, whose plan of house and garden is preserved in the 
library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Smithson’s 
building was presumably gabled; but below the new cornice 
line the majority of the structure remains, even though the 
interior began to be entirely transformed as soon as 1637, when 
the lease was taken over by the ex-whipping boy of King 
Charles I, William Murray, first Earl of Dysart. 

From that time dates the beautiful wooden staircase, with 
its well laden baskets of fruit and flowers atop the newel-posts 
and its pierced panels in the form of boldly carved trophies of 
arms. There would be no need to destroy such a staircase in 
the next generation, for the type became more fashionable as 
the century advanced; and this one must have looked gay, as 
well as sumptuous, when it was painted, to exaggerate the 
grain of the wood, and parcel-gilt. Perhaps it was designed and 
carved by a specialist; for this work is not included in the bill 
of Thomas Carter, the joiner who executed the doors to it and 
other features and transformed the wainscotting of Smithson’s 
Long Gallery upstairs. Here the old wainscotting, “taken 
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asunder” and remodelled, becdme secondary to a new carved 
cornice and frieze supported upon two dozen new flat, fluted 
pilasters, with capitals and pedestals; in short the Gallery’ 
became correctly classical in style. 

The work of the craftsmen at Ham House is unusually well - 
documented. We know the names and charges of Mathew 
Goodriche, who painted and gilded Lord Dysart’s staircase, 
and of Joseph Kinsman, the plasterer who did for him the 
ceiling over the staircase and other moulded ceilings preserved 
in other parts of the house. There is good documentation too 
for the final transformation made in the reign of Charles II. 

This was done for the Earl of Dysart’s only child Elizabeth, 
Countess of Dysart in her own right, when she married her 
second husband the Duke of Lauderdale in 1672. Lauderdale 
was the L in the Cabal, the last to give his initial to the nickname 
of that infamous Ministry (Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, 
Arlington, Lauderdale) but, according to Macaulay, “the 
most dishonest’’ of them all. A contemporary observer, Bishop 
Burnet, gave a vivid description of the Duchess: 

She was a woman of great beauty, but of far greater parts; had a 
wonderful quickness of apprehension, and an amazing vivacity in 
conversation; had studied not only divinity and history, but mathe- 
matics and philosophy; but what ruined these accomplishments, she 
was restless in her ambition, profuse in her expense, and of a most 
ravenous covetousness. . .. 

When they were married, “they lived at a vast rate, but she 
set everything to sale to raise money, carrying herself with a 
haughtiness that would have been shocking 1n a queen." 

Ham was not a great house, and the rooms in it are unusually 
small. The Lauderdales did not greatly enlarge it; they merely 
built in between the projections on the South front—originally 
the same in plan as the North—to make a new suite of rooms; 
and made slight additions at each end. But what they lacked 
in space they made up in splendour. Not a great deal remains 
now of the gardens which the diarist, John Evelyn, admired, 
"the Parterres, Flower Gardens, Orangeries, Groves, Avenues, 
Courts, Statues, Perspectives, Fountains, Aviaries, and all this 
at the banks of the Sweetest River in the World.” The interior 
splendour, too, has been greatly reduced, for this was above all 
a period of sumptuous upholstery. None of the great four- 
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poster beds covered and hung with silk has survived, and 
reproductions have had to be made for several rooms from old 
silk wall-hangings from Ham and from Hampton Court; but 
even then. Ham House is richer perhaps in original hangings 
and upholstery than any other contemporary house. One 
lavish feature of the age which is especially well preserved 
throughout the house is the silver-mounted chimney-furniture: 
andirons, shovels and tongs. 

Much of the wooden furniture was made for the house. 
The Dutch influence was already strong in Britain before 
Wiliam of Orange came to rule. The Duke of Lauderdale 
employed at least two Dutch joiners and cabinet makers, and 
was especially pleased with their work. The Dutch were an 
even more consciously maritime race than the English, and it 
is due to them perhaps that all the visible wood of the set of 
twelve gilt armchairs is carved in the shape of writhing dolphins, 
and that sea-horses form the feet of the equally magnificent 
pair of "sleeping-chairs" (with adjustable wing backs). 

But a fantastic element is also often characteristic of a period 
of transition like this. Furniture was struggling for freedom 
from architecture, to which it had been bound in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance; but it was not yet the independent 
and fully developed art that it was to become during the 
eighteenth century. The free outlines of perfect furniture 
demanded the ability to conceive each piece as a whole, 
whereas at this period of evolution a chair was still a stool with 
a high back, a cabinet still a chest on a stand. The resulting 
mixture of primitive structure with free carving gives a quaint 
air to the furniture of the Restoration; but it is an air that is 
already easy and generous, and at its best, as can be seen at 
Ham House, it has a wonderful dignity. 

The Lauderdales had no children. The Duchess who 
survived her husband, was succeeded at Ham by the son of her 
first husband, Lionel Tollemache, third Earl of Dysart. He 
was as careful as his mother had been lavish; but in the eigh- 
teenth century his descendants added some fine furniture and 
drastically remodelled the South Front. 


FILMS—A CLASSIC ESCAPE 


By Drys PowELL 


MONG the new films one at any rate, The Wooden 
hv» has the advantage of a first-rate story ready-made. 
The piece is an adaptation by Eric Williams of his own 
book, a book which had a great success in Britain. The original 
has been closely followed, and the result is a film in a mood and 
a style which the British like to regard, not without justification, 
as peculiarly their own. The Wooden Horse is an escape story. It 
is in fact a true story; had it been fiction its plot might have been |. 
thought wildly improbable. 

The problem before its heroes, in life and on the screen, was 
to get out of a large, heavily guarded prisoners-of-war camp in 
East Germany. The classic method of escape, of course, is a 
tunnel: from Monte Cristo down to the last war, prisoners in 
romance and reality have always tried to dig their way out. 
But a tunnel must have a concealed beginning, and in the case 
of The Wooden Horse to dig the distance from the concealment 
of the prisoners’ huts to the perimeter of the camp was 
impossible. A start must be made reasonably near the barbed- 
wire fence. The escapers thus conceived the idea of a Trojan 
horse which should help them to pass unobserved not into but 
out of the enemy’s camp. And it really should be a horse: a 
vaulting-horse. 

With difficulty and danger wood was procured; and a hollow 
vaulting-horse was constructed and, one day, carried out into 
the exercising ground; under the suspicious eyes of the sentries 
a party of prisoners began to vault. They vaulted morning and 
afternoon; they vaulted day after day and week after week; the 
Nazi guards shrugged their shoulders at the idiosyncrasies of the 
British and ceased to pay attention. But while the athletes 
industriously exercised in the open, beneath the cover of the 
vaulting-horse the planners were digging their tunnel. Every 
time the thing was carried out of the hut a man was carried 
inside it. Every time it was carried back the bearers carried the 
digger and his load of earth also; the entry to the tunnel had 
been boarded in and the top-soil replaced, so that no trace of 
excavation was left on the surface. 
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The story of the laborious digging of a tunnel may seem at 
first sight to offer little of the action which is the life of the 
cinema. But even in the tedious months of tunnelling there was 
no lack of event: a fall of earth, for instance, which buried one 
of the diggers and almost suffocated him, while the men on the 
surface struggled to hide the tell-tale hole in the soil and waited 
in terror lest their friend should not be alive to answer the roll- 
call; and a surprise visit one day by the German authorities, 
who had discovered that a tunnel was being dug but had, as it 
happened, detected somebody else's. And the camera has been 
well used to convey the boredom and the exhaustion as well as 
the tenseness of the period of preparation. The daily journey ` 
of the man inside the wooden horse, the darkness of the tunnel, 
the hot enclosure in which the work was done—a skilful use of 
lighting and close shots gives the spectator the feeling of sharing 
in the adventure. 

In a way the story is, paradoxically enough, less exciting 
when it includes more action. Escape was not achieved once the 
prisoners, three of them, had crawled along the tunnel and out 
into the woods beyond the fence; they had still to get out of 
Germany. Fantastic as it may seem, they travelled openly, by 
train, calling themselves foreign 'workers; they stayed at a hotel 
in the city of Lübeck; at last, with the aid of some Frenchmen 
who were in truth foreign workers, they were smuggled on 
board a Danish ship and taken to Copenhagen, from where 
with much brave and self-sacrificing help from the Danes they 
were able to make their way into neutral Sweden. The story of 
their passage through Germany and Occupied Denmark is 
admirably told without melodrama or heroics. But the director 
and his players are at their best with the scenes in camp, with 
the physical struggle to dig the tunnel and the occasional 
psychological conflicts which are bound to arise amongst human 
beings unnaturally confined. 

And it is in this part of The Wooden Horse that the qualities 
which I spoke of just now as typical of the British are strongest. 
To describe an escape from an enemy country in time of war 
as a schoolboy adventure may be an exaggeration: the risk of 
death does not come within a schoolboy’s calculations. And yet 
there is in the spirit in which this particular escape was planned 
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and executed something essentially boyish: a mixture of bravado 
and nonchalance which is lost as life and experience take hold 
of a man. The national experience of the British has, perhaps, 
something to do with it. Britain paid heavily in lives, suffering 
and loss during the Second World War. But the experience of 
battle and even of siege differs from the experience of Occupa- 
tion. The emotional temperature of the prisoners’ camp in The 
Wooden Horse is true to the national character; and it is quite 
different from the emotional temperature which would be 
conveyed by a film on a similar theme made in some other 
European country. 

It remains to be said that the whole film is well acted by a 
cast including Leo Genn, Anthony Steel and David Tomlinson 
as the three escapers; there is an outstanding performance in a 
small part by Jacques Brunius (himself a distinguished talent in 
the field of direction and of criticism) and a pleasing portrait from 
a young Danish actress, Lis Lowert. Jack Lee's direction has the 
ability to create an atmosphere of unemphatic courage acquired 
by long apprenticeship in the school of wartime documentary. 

While The Wooden Horse finds an exciting plot in fact, fiction 
provides a new film of Treasure Island with one of the best 
stories ever told. So full of action and surprise, so beautifully 
constructed is Stevenson's tale that it would seem almost 
impossible to fail with it in the cinema. And indeed Walt 
Disney, who has produced the present version in Britain, with 
an American screenwriter, an American director (Byron 
Haskin) and a British cast, cannot be said to have altogether 
failed; here is the undying adventure (adorned with Techni- 
color). The film has, too, a special interest: it is Disney’s first 
feature film to be produced wholly in live action—and his first 
fiction to be created outside America. Perhaps the consciousness 
of handling a British classic in the country of its birth has stifled 
his natural invention. Certainly neither he nor his team have 
ventured to tamper much with’ Jim Hawkins’s story; the narra- 
tive, except for the curtailment necessary in the cinema, remains 
pretty well unaltered—which is all to the good, for nobody 
can improve on Stevenson’s genius for storytelling. 

The trouble is that in their anxiety to respect a classic the 
makers of the film have been edged into conventional handling; 
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Treasure Island on the screen is straightforward but undistin- 
guished. But towards the end the ghost of Stevenson, as it were, 
takes over, and the story itself begins to move with its natural 
eagerness. The real weakness of the film is in the character of 
Jim Hawkins, played here by Bobby Driscoll (the only American 
member of the cast). Bobby Driscoll is an extremely gifted young 
player, as he showed in The Window; but he is too young for 
Jim Hawkins, and the sturdy boy who is the hero of Stevenson's 
book becomes a child, brave but shrinking. As Long John Silver, 
on the other hand, Robert Newton gives a good rumbustious 
performance, full of blarney and ferocity. 

After the success of The Overlanders it was only to be expected 
that Ealing Studios should plan more films with an Australian 
background; and at their second attempt they have achieved 
something like a success with Bier Springs, directed by Ralph 
Smart, who made that excellent children's film, Bush Christmas 
(though born in London, he is of part-Australian descent). 
Bitter Springs is a story of pioneering days and the attempt of 
one family to find living-room on the other side of six hundred , 
miles of mountain and desert. When the settlers arrive with 
their sheep—and with the Government's stamp on their claim 
to the land—they find that the spring of fresh water is in the 
hands of an Aboriginal tribe; and the rest of the story is about 
the struggle between whites and blacks, and the ultimate 
realization by the newcomers of the fact that the Aborigines 
must not be driven out, but must be allowed to play their part 
in a community of two races. 

Ihe leading róles are acted by Chips Rafferty, Gordon 
Jackson, a good-looking young Australian girl, Nonnie Piper, 
and the British comedian Tommy Trinder—whose part, it 
- must be confessed, seems to have been added in a self-conscious 
attempt to provide light relief. But the real heroes of the piece 
are the Aborigines themselves. - 

The film was shot in the Flinders Ranges of South 
Australia, and over a hundred Aborigines were brought from a 
missionary station to take part. The conviction of their per- 
formances, and the historical and social interest of the problem 
which they are called upon to re-create, make Bitter Springs 
worth a visit. 


THE SCIENCE OF WELDING 
By C. W. Brerr, M.Inst.W. 


NGINEERING ability is a truly British characteristic. 

Whilst geography has militated against some classes of 

production on the biggest scale, this has been more than 
counterbalanced by inventive genius coupled with quality. The 
most obvious illustrations of this are aircraft and shipbuilding, 
but there are many others; scientific welding 1s one of them. 

It really started in 1836 when Davy discovered acetylene gas, 
but it was not until another scientist, Chatelier, burned it 
with oxygen that a hitherto unsuspected source of intense local 
heat was generated. The importance of this must have been 
apparent to him, for almost at once he initiated a primitive 
form of welding by joining together metal plates after making 
their edges molten. A few years earlier electric current had been 
used to fuse lead. Thus the two main systems of welding, by 
gas or electricity, had their humble beginnings. 

It seemed all too simple at first. At last temperatures of 
6,000°-8,000° Fahrenheit could be generated instantly, but 
practical welding bristled with technical difficulties. Cracks 
and distortion were only the commencement of trouble; but 
one by one the problems were solved, though until compara- 
tively recent years only metals with identical characteristics 
could be united in this way. Nowadays all manner of un- 
likely combinations are practicable. Even aluminium and its 
numerous alloys can be welded to steel perfectly. 

At the beginning of World War II the relationship of 
scientific welding to new construction was emphasized. The 
huge programme of ship production could not have been 
accomplished so quickly or successfully in any other way; 
certainly not by the time-honoured method of riveting. Nearly 
all British armoured vehicles, including tanks, were of riveted 
design in 1939. Soon the true worth of welding was proved on a 
small scale in actual combat by showing added resistance to shell 
fire. By 1944 welding was overwhelmingly in favour. It was the 
same story with ships damaged by mine and torpedo. Many 
were saved because the new method of fabrication withstood 
the shock in a manner that rivets could not be expected to do. 





Above) Gas welding the joints in a piping system; (below) tube welding is a 
special feature of transformer work. requiring continuous concentration on the 


part of the welder 
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Welding the go-ton girder for the new factory at Port Talbot of the Steel 
Company of Wales Ltd. 
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At the same time urgent calls for aid were being received by 
welding specialists-to deal with repair work involving plant of 
all kinds vital to sustaining urgently needed supplies. Some of 
the equipment that had broken down, or was on the verge of 
doing so, was of foreign origin and therefore cut off from all 
possibility of replacement parts. The manner in which welding 
was applied to meet these difficulties is an enthralling story, for 
time and again what seemed an insuperable problem was 
overcome, sometimes within the space of a few hours. 

The foregoing facts reveal part of the reason for the astonish- 
ingly rapid development in welding technique. Welding 
is becoming an export of steadily increasing importance. 
Viewed superficially, it may appear that to ship metal com- 
ponents that are broken, worn or corroded to this country for 
trustworthy repair and then send them back again involves 
too much loss of time. This, together with the dual transport 
charges, might render the scheme impracticable. Innumerable 
examples have proved the reverse to be the case. 

There was the instance of a large Diesel engine crankshaft 
that broke in two without warning. It put half of the power 
plant of an important mine in Malaya out of action. The owners 
cabled for a new shaft but the answer made it clear that at least 
twelve months would elapse before the engine was working 
again: At this point welding was suggested. The shaft was 
shipped to London, where it remained for only a week, but in 
that.time it had been reunited, trued and reground; moreover 
the work was guaranteed. 

In just over twelve weeks the engine was running again and 
the total expenditure was only a small fraction of the cost of a 
replacement. Apart from this economy there was a far greater 
- saving because the output from the mine was restored in a 
quarter of the time that would otherwise have elapsed. 

That is all very well for some large and expensive component, 
it may be argued. But, surprising as it may seem, the same 
service applies with equal value where more ordinary items are 
concerned. Transport operators in distant parts of the world 
regularly send cylinder blocks and a large variety of other parts 
for welding. Not long ago a number of precision cut gear- 
wheels were sent to a London firm of welding engineers from 
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the United States. They had sustained considerable damage 
together with the cage and bearings in which they operated. 
They were sent because no replacements were procurable, and 
three firms of welding specialists on the spot had pronounced 
the job to be impossible. The result was completely satis- 
factory, and when the American owner visited England a year 
or so later he called on the firm who had done the work to 
express his appreciation personally. 

I have mentioned the application of similar methods to deal 
with failures arising from excessive wear and corrosion. In 
handling troubles of this kind it is never considered sufficient 
merely to restore the part concerned to its original condition: 
an improvement is always sought. Usually this is obtained by 
applying new metal with greater qualities of resistance to wear; 
if the liability is corrosion, then stainless steel or some other 
resistant metal is used. Hence the claim that a welded part 1s 
better than a new one. Similarly increased strength can be 
imparted to a surprising degree. 

Despite the varied and elaborate equipment used for modern 
welding, the elements of skill and experience on the part of the 
operator still rank high. Next to the skill put into this exacting 
work there is the vital matter of inspection. The severity of 
this is altogether exceptional. It takes place at each important 
stage as the job progresses and final scrutiny is by radiographical 
means. In this manner the entire weld is revealed in depth: 
the rare fault, however small, is disclosed and eliminated. But 
this type of inspection discloses still more; it shows the quality 
of the metal that has been applied. Thus all risk of an indifferent 
result is removed. 

With the emphasis upon export, British manufacturers who 
are without much of the new equipment that they have on 
order use the services of scientific welding specialists to keep 
their plant operating at concert pitch. To help in this connection 
operators are in constant readiness to deal with the heavier 
classes of work on the site, but sometimes timetables have to 
be planned very carefully; for these members of the mobile 
staff, provided with portable self-contained equipment, are 
now much in demand for emergencies of a mechanical nature 
on the Continent as well as for those that may arise at home. 


NEW LITERATURE 
SHAW—DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


BERNARD SHAW. By Eric Bentley. 

Hale. | 125. 6d. 
In the Epilogue to Fannys First Play, 
various dramatic critics gather to express 
their verdict upon what they have just seen. 
One of them, who stands for all that is 
conventional in criticism, says boldly that 
if he can be told the name of the author of 
the play he will determine whether it is a 
good play or not; and when somebody drops 
the name “Shaw” the critics to a man 
exclaim "Now, Shawl” and prepare to 
lecture. This exceedingly cheeky episode is 
a clue to Mr. Shaw’s character and great- 
ness. He has never been able to maintain 
his dignity, and he has meant different 
things to each and every reader or witness 
of his plays. “I have never had the great 
man feeling," he said when he was seventy; 
and, when heckled at a meeting at which he 
had spoken ridiculingly of theatre audiences, 
he described the audience at the Court 
Theatre as “not an audience but a congrega- 
tion.” 

The Victorians knew how to insist upon 
being treated with reverence. The present- 
day Solemnities surround themselves with 


an aura of sanctity. But Shaw and his. 


slightly younger contemporaries, Wells, 
Bennett, Belloc and Chesterton, while 
taking seriously their duty to maintain what 
they believed to be truth, were always 
entirely free from self-importance. They 
affected the ideas of their time, and gave 
those ideas a life and amusingness which was, 
superlatively sane; but because none of 
them had the great man feeling they have 
all been subjected to continuous disrespect 
and to this day are being patronized and 
condemned by their own parasites, 

This is particularly true of Shaw and 
Bennett, and, above all, of Shaw. When, 
therefore, a new book appears in which, 
with much intelligence and (certainly in its 
first two parts) much brilliance, Shaw is 
seriously appraised and his quality compre- 
hended, we are bound to celebrate the 
event. Mr. Eric Bentley’s book is the best 


criticism of Shaw’s approach to life that has 
been written. Mr. Bentley has made a 
gallant attempt to see his subject in historical 
perspective, as an Irishman who came to 
England when young, formed his personal 
impression. of civilized society from what he 
found in this country alone, talked, gassed, 
took from other writers, such as Henry 
George, the Webbs, Butler, Ibsen and 
Nietzsche, what he needed for the elucida- 
tion of his own mind, and remained an 
embodiment, not only of what he called the 
Life Force, but of the Comic Spirit. 

Mr. Bentley has not quite succeeded in 
recapturing the past, because he has been 
forced to gain his knowledge of it from 
controversial books and declarations, and 
not from first-hand contact with the age 
from which Shaw grew and the age which 
Shaw, more than any literary man except 
H. G. Wells, educated. But he has succeeded 
to perfection in reconciling the apparent 
contradictions of Mr. Shaw’s corpus, his 
rationalism with his irrationalism, his 
Socialism with his Unsocialism, his colossal 
vanity with his beautiful humility, his 
genius with his gymnastics. Mt. Bentley 
excellently says: 


Shaw preferred the role of Devil’s Advocate 
to that of hero ex Geto. He blasphemed 
against every god of the lip-servers’ idolatry, 
especially against Demos the king of their 
gods. This is a very unpopular game to play, 
and doubtless Shaw’s work shows some wear 
and tear. But he never gave up the game, 
never played safe, never allowed himself to 
be put on the defensive. In Bernard Shaw 
there are no evasions, no apologies, no relaxa- 
tions. Shaw has said many things which as 
they stand are not true. Yet he is much less 
deceiving than many writers with Truth on 
their sleeve and Facts in their filing cabinet. 
For he knows that the distinction is not 
between Truth and Untruth but between 
partial truth with one motive and partial 
truth with another. Shaw's motives are 
“above suspicion.” (The phrase is common; 
the reality rare.) Though endowed with the 
most extraordinary flow of words our time 
has heard, Shaw has assiduously abjured 
na This is why few liberals understand 


That is very well said indeed. It is a 
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testimony to Mr. Shaw’s fundamental 
integrity which needs to be repeated again 
and again, and it shows what insight Mr. 
Bentley has brought to the study of a genius 
which is not so much complex as multi- 
farious. He says: 


It is quite wrong to think of Shaw as 
favouring a "literature of ideas" in which 
abstract concepts do duty for feelings. 
Usually Shaw is, in essay and play, opposing 
all and sundry ideas and championing 
impulse, activity, instinct, passion, life. 


He is doing this because he is a poet, an 
original, who by great good fortune has 
lived in a country which, with all its stupid 


GREATER 
By E. G. 


` THE BRITISH OVERSEAS. By 

C. E. Carrington. Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press. 425. 
In the succession of centuries there have 
been several British empires, and at any 
given period the Empire appears as a thing 
of infinite variety. Colonies of exploita- 
tion, colonies of settlement, protectorates, 
strategic bases have co-existed in such a 
way as to prevent it from being treated but 
rarely as a unit, by either its statesmen or 
its historians. Mr. Carrington’s eleven 
hundred pages, including maps and illu- 
strations, are not too many for his attempt 
to tell the story of a polity which in the 
course of three hundred years grew to 
encompass one quarter of the world. This 
is a vigorous and stimulating narrative, 
rich in suggestion and replete with informa- 
tion, which can be read from cover to cover 
or consulted at any point in between, for 
it can serve as a miniature encyclopedia 
of the Empire’s history which reads as 
easily as a good historical novel. The expert 
may still continue to turn, as Mr. Carrington 
has done, to the Cambridge History of the 
British Empire; but this work possesses a 
character and unity such as belong to no 
composite work, while the personality of 
its single author give it the vitality which 
the theme, and his approach to it, 
demand. 

The title reveals how in this case unity 
has been imposed on tbe diversity of 
material which embarrasses the imperial 
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elements, abjures persecution, and (while 
seeming to take no notice of them) has an 
extraordinary capacity for absorbing incon- 
venient opinions, He has been free. How 
lucky! “If I bind the future I bind my will. 
If Y bind my will I strangle creation." Mr. 
Shaw has not bound his will. 

Tbe first two parts of Mr. Bentley's book 
are the best. His analysis of the plays is less 
interesting; he ignores Arms and the Man; 
and, surprisingly, does not mention Swift, 
the Englishman who became an Irishman, 
the only pamphleteer in English literature 
to compare with Shaw. But the book ‘as a 
whole is exceptionally intelligent. 


BRITAIN 
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historian. The book concentrates on the 
men and women, and what they did, at the 
circumference, rather than on the states- 
men, financiers and planners at the centre 
of the British expansion. This approach 
results in the emphasis being laid mainly 
on the political and personal aspects 'of the 
story, but since other aspects, notably the 
economic, are included, it is fully justified. 
The sub-title Exploits of a Nation of Shop- 
keepers, is something of a rhetorical flourish, 
for Mr. Carrington emphatically does not 
accept its implication that the exclusive 
motive in empire-building was mercenary. 
Those who wish may regard as symbolic 
the fact that the first voyage of discovery 
made by an Englishman was, according to 
Hakluyt, that made in 1344 by Macham 
"who, sailing out of England into Spain, 
with a woman he had stolen, arrived by 
tempest" at the island of Madeira. The 
romantic temperament which leads the 
British to believe that they are a nation of 
shopkeepers has also led them to create 
and lose Empires, until they have now 
reached the present age of equality in 
Commonwealth relations and of trustee- 
ship in what remains of the colonies. 

The period here chronicled is that of the 
expansion of the British people throughout 
the world during the ten generations which 
ended about twenty years ago; for if 1931 
was the year of the Statute of Westminster, 
it was also the year in which inward 
migration from the Dominions to Britain 
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exceeded the outward migration to them. 
The days of the pioneer and emigrant as 
the past knew them are now over. An era 
has ended, with the future holding the 
prospect of little more than a redistribution 
of population within the Commonwealth, 
and the achievement of independence by 
its remaining provinces as they reach 
maturity. But what has been done remains. 
In the course of modern history, the British 
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have peopled the whole or part of three 
continents, established their language as a 
lingua franca throughout an even larger 
portion of the world, and given to that 
world a rémarkable example of political 
organization and stability. If the foreigner 
cannot understand why Britain still hastens 
slowly to join a European federation, he 
may, if he reads them, find the reason 
writ large in these pages. 


MR. HUXLEY'S JEREMIAD 
By KATHLEEN RAINE 


THEMES AND VARIATIONS. By 
Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 
125. 6d. 

More than half this book is devoted to a 

long essay on Maine de Biran, a philosopher 

whose personal and intellectual problems 


at the beginning of the nineteenth century, ` 


in France, were of a complexity that clearly 
makes him a sympathetic figure to Mr. 
Huxley in twentieth-century England and 
America, Mr. Huxley is more than com- 
monly aware of the immense number of 
things that must be taken into consideration 
in coming to any intellectual or moral 
conclusion. A hundred years ago the com- 
plexity of the problem was just dawning on 
philosophers; and its result was often a 
fragmentation of thought that Coleridge 
himself, calling to his aid the esemplastic 
power of the imagination, could not over- 
come, stil less any rationalist—and de 
Biran was not a man of imagination. De 
Biran’s gift was a far lesser one, that of fine 


subtlety in his definition of the problems. 


that confront man as a moral being. 

For ourselves likewise the important 
matter has come to be the scope of the 
question; those who can, at the present time, 
be satisfied with finite answers, and in 
particular with rational answers, strike one 
rather as polar bears drifting out to sea on 
icebergs (perhaps the image is too dignified) 
naively unaware of the insecurity of the 
ground that supports their impression of 
being on terra firma. Partly it is a question 
of semantics—-verbal definitions are such a 
thin crust on the surface of truth that 
verbal formule can no longer seem to us 
capable of any meaning so infallible that 
we are prepared, like the fathers of the 


Roman Church, to cut one another’s throats 
about dogmatic formulations. Partly also it 
is a question of psychology; the conscious 
activities. of the human mind are likewise 
seen, in this age, as surface phenomena on 
processes as obscure and as powerful as 
Leviathan and Behemotb. 

All these things de Biran sensed; he was 
aware of man as a' being opening, on the 
one hand, into the public world of history 
and social behaviour, and on the otber, into 
the private world of introspection, dreams, 
sleep, physiology. De Biran had the courage 
of his timidity, and the crude simplicity of 
the black and white answers of theologians 
and rationalists he renounced, choosing 
rather to wrestle inconclusively with his 
varied uncertainties. 

Mr. Huxley, who has studied most 
contemporary philosophic- systems and 
much more besides, is likewise tormented 
by complexity. He is aware—as de Biran 
was—-that certainty is for the mystic, not 
for the rationalist, but that is no excuse for 
intellectual apathy. Mr. Huxley is attempt- 
ing to define some kind of “cosmic ethics” 
(did he form this conception under the - 
influence of Ouspenski, with whom he 
studied at one time?) that will take into 
account man's whole nature, and the real 
nature, spiritual and material, of the uni- 
verse he inhabits. He has set himself, in fact, 
to learn the lesson of Job. 

The essay on de Biran is the longest in 
the volume, but the key essay is the one 
entitled The Double Crisis, a sermon of 
Calvinistic grimness, denouncing the sins 
of our century and warning us, not perhaps 
without some satisfaction alike to preacher 
and reader, of the particular kind of hell 
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fire that we are kindling for ourselves. 
Man is living as a parasite on his planet, 
destroying its natural resources, breeding 
at an alarming rate that seems likely to 
force on us the alternative solutions of war, 
famine and pestilence at no distant date. 
We are, in fact, using our powers over 
nature with an unwisdom that it would be 
hard to exaggerate, and the result may even 
be the extermination of our species, or the 
destruction of our earth. Our sins are not 
to be punished by an unjust avenging God, 
but by those natural laws which we have 
violated. Mr. Huxley does not say that 
there is no hope, but he evidently feels that 
there is very little; the intervening essays on 
Baroque tombs, Piranesi’s Prisons, and Goya’s 
Disparates, sound the thunder off-stage. 
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Mr, Huxley is, and always has been, a 
moralist; and what has the moralist ever 
found to pronounce, from Moses to the 
present day, but punishment in proportion 
to the crime committed? Only Jesus offers 
forgiveness of sins—an offer that mankind 
as a whole is little inclined to accept. Such 
is our nature that we prefer self-punishment 
to change of heart; and the law of cause and 
effect that brings the wages of sin may work 
slowly, but its sureness is no less in this 
scientific age than it was in the days of pre- 
scientific hell-fire and damnation. Hell, like 
everything else, has been equipped by us 
with all the resources of modern efficiency, 
and is not likely to be slow in making use of 
them. All of which is perhaps almost too 
obvious to be worth saying. 


SECOND TO GUNPOWDER. 


By Lorp GoRELL 


BRITISH SERVICES EDUCATION. 
By Major-General Cyril Lloyd. 
Longmans, for the British Council. 
35. 6d. 

This booklet of ninety-five pages is a 
succinct, authoritative and modestly written 
account of the position to-day of education 
in all three Services—omitting (which is not 
stated but is so) mention of the fact that the 
Services comprise women as well as men, 
This omission I noticed the more because 
as long ago as 1918, when the duty lay on 
me for organizing and, indeed, initiating the 
education movement in the Army, I did 
what little lay in my time and power to 
emphasize the need for applying this to 
women also—but then without response: 
they were, they said, too busy, an answer 
which was not regarded as adequate for 
men actually engaged in battle. 

With that one omission Major-General 
Lloyd—to whom, let it be said without 
reservation, Army Education to-day owes 
so much—has described fully and faithfully 
the present condition and future projects of 
the education of the three Services. He is 
not entirely correct in describing its origin 
in that he states that in 1918 “the whole 
scheme was coordinated by a Central 
Committee at the War Office” and that I 
was then sent to take charge, whereas, as a 
matter of history, the Committee met once 


only and then merely to give formal 
ratification to the scheme which I had 
drawn up and for which I had obtained 
Lord Milner’s approval, But that is long 
ago and of no importance to-day. What is 
of importance is that the scheme, which in 
May, 1920, struggled into permanent 


existence with the formation of the Army 


Education Corps (now Royal), did not die: ` 
it all but perished in the arid years between 
the two world wars and was practically 
snuffed out in 1939; but it did, somehow, 
survive, and now is beyond destruction— 
largely, if not wholly, owing to the support 
of General Sir Ronald Adam as Adjutant- 
General, and to the work of Major-General 
Lloyd as Director of Army Education, 
1945749. 

Its importance—and perhaps I may 
recall that H. A. L. Fisher, then Minister 
of Education, declared it in 1918 to'be 
"an invention second only to that of gun- 
powder"— has been far-reaching and is 
now more so than ever with the annual 
intake of conscripted men. It is an essential 
part of all three Services. Major-General 
Lloyd describes its operation in detail and 
makes clear the inevitable differences be- 
tween its functioning in the Army, Navy 
and Air Force respectively. Thirty-two years 
have passed since Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond for the Navy and Mr. Curtis for 
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Drawing by CALVIN Grey from ** The London Mystery Magazine.” No. 5. 2s. 6d. 


the Air Force came to me at the War Office 
to ask for information and co-operation— 
each Service now is completely and effi- 
ciently on its own. What is naturally very 
gratifying to any pioneer is that the whole 
movement has now reverted, as Major- 
General Lloyd shows over and over again, 
to the basic principles and ideals which 
governed its initiation in 1918-20. The 
booklet is a valuable addition to Service 
literature and deserves to be read with 
consideration and appreciation by all who 
care for both the present and the future of 
those sons of the nation who are called to 
the Colours, either temporarily or pro- 
fessionally. 


A BOOK FOR ME? 


LAST ESSAYS. By G. M. Young. 

Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d. 

In the course of an essay on Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Mr. Young remarks that 
he is 

somewhat concerned with the poor quality 

of much of our current criticism, especially 

that part of it called reviewing. I. apply the 

Dionysian standard and, too often, if I read 

the review first, it does not tell me what I 

shall find in the book.... 

He ends the same essay by suggesting to 
the ideally-trained reviewer that his final 
task is to answer 

an imaginary friend who has strolled into the 

work-shop, picked up a book and asked: Is 

this a book for me? 

The implied challenge is not difficult to 
accept in the case of Mr. Young’s own book. 
What my imaginary friend will find in it is 
twenty-one essays on history, literature, 
philosophy and philology, varying in 


length from about 1500 words to about 
10,000. He will find an introduction 
accounting for the collection into one 
volume of its diverse range of subjects; 
and he will find the account uninstructive, 
but he will not mind because it is, like the 
rest of the book, agreeably written. He will 
find much imaginative thought, some 
whimsicality, a few misprints, a little 
pedantry, and an imperfectly compiled 
index. Finally, he will find Mr. Young 
himself—a gentle reactionary, who would 
probably rather be taken for a country 
gentleman than for a scholar; in politics a 
Conservative Whig, devoted to Mr. 
Churchill, whom he never once mentions 
by name, not even in an essay roundly 
condemning Basic English (which proves 
the devotion) ; in life and habit and thought 
every inch that type of traditional English- 
man which he likes to think is dying out. 
The honest critic will admit to the 


‚imaginary friend that the whole of the last 


sentence. is guess-work, But he is not 
guessing when he answers unbesitatingly 
Yes to the question: Is this a book for me? 


C. M. WooDHOUSE 


SAINTSBURY 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY: A Last 
Vintage. Methuen. 155. 


The late Professor George Saintsbury must 
be one of the names most widely known in 
the academic study of literature in Great 
Britain. He was a historian of both French 
and English literature and of European 
literary criticism, with a range that has 
been unparalleled by any of his colleagues 
in the same field. In his old age his baroque 
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style was a delight to those who had come 
to learn of his rich and varied personality, 
in which a taste for literature of all the 
schools was combined with a knowledge of 
wine of all the best vintages. In 1945 three 
of his scholar friends made a collection of 
his unpublished essays and such was the 
süccess of the volume that they have now 
followed it with this further collection; and 
so good are these pieces that one hopes that 
even this will not be the end, The stores of 
Saintsbury’s output seem unending. 

Saintsbury wrote on every period and 
almost every author with the same happy 
confidence and zest. Where the opinions 
are odd they are deliberately odd, arising 
from one who carried his romanticism, his 
high Toryism, his vinology, his love of the 
classics as causes that were to be fought for 
without compromise, but without malice 
and without anger. Also, he could enjoy 
good work by writers who shared none of his 
views. 

If you like plain English, little rivulets of 
neat prose, then Saintsbury is not your 
man; but should you care to see a sentence 
set out on a winding path so full of involu- 
tions and complexities that it seems to 
ignore all the ordinary rules and yet with 
& secure mind in control of its pleasingly 
elaborate structure, then Saintsbury can 
present a delight unparalleled in the work 
of any other English critic, 

I have often thought that in style much 
of Saintsbury is like Charles Lamb, but then, 
of course, Charles Lamb had not the learn- 
ing. i 

This volume, along with some excellent 
and varied pieces, has three essays, one by 
Dr. David Nichol Smith, another by Miss 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart and a third by 
Miss Helen Waddell, and a most useful book 
list by W. M, Parker. B. Iron Evans 


THE TIMELESS SELF 


THE SUPREME IDENTITY. By 
Alan W. Watts. Faber. 125. 6d. 
Mr. Watts is a young Englishman who is 
now a chaplain at Northwestern University 
in the United States. As his previous books 
have shown, he has a special gift for entering 
into the spiritual teachings of the East and 
relating them to Western thought. The aim 
of his new book, an “essay on oriental 
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metaphysic and the Christian religion," is 
to show that religion is declining because of 
its increasing separation from its source of 
power, metaphysical knowledge, by which 
he means direct experience of a Reality 
beyond time and space. He finds that the 
essence of this experience, as known to 
mystics of both East and West, is a percep- 
tion that the eternal Reality and the 
inmost human Self (as distinct from the 
temporal ego) are one. This is the “supreme 
identity" of his title. 

Much of the book is concerned with 
discussing how religious doctrine, which has 
to be couched in terms of analogy and 
parable, is related to metaphysical experi- 
ence, There is, he insists, no contradiction 
between them, provided the metaphoric 
character of religious language is under- 
stood; but in the course of the discussion 
many difficult questions arise, such as the 
role of evil, and the value of temporal 
experience for the timeless Self. These are 
explored with honesty, and often with pene- 
tration; and finally some of the ways 
towards  metaphysical experience are 
examined. 

A weakness in Mr. Watts's approach is 
that he seems to admit no "grades of 
reality," so to speak, between the utterly 
transcendent and the completely earthly; 
and there are other points on which one 
would like to question him further. But his 
book, though fairly stiff reading, is a valu- 
able study of a profound subject; it bears 
closely on the future of religion in the 
bewildered, anxiety-ridden societies of the 


West to-day. Caartes Davy 


ASPECTS OF ITALY 


ITALY REVISITED. By Charles 
Graves. Hutchinson. 16s. 

ROME: FRAGMENTS IN THE 
SUN. By Laurence Scarfe. Hutchinson. 
125, 6d. l 

Since the break of the war years and the 

rebound from Fascism, Italy is being 

discovered all over again. Here are Mr. 

Graves, discovering it strenuously and 

comprehensively for the benefit of the 

intending tourist, and Mr. Scarfe, discover- 
ing a fraction of it leisurely and contem- 
platively for his own delight. The first sets 
out to be utilitarian, the second ssthetic. 
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Both purposes are legitimate; it is only a 
question of how well they are fulfilled. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Graves has 
been, in the most enjoyable way, a busy 
man. He has travelled from north to south 
of Italy through the important tourist 
centres, lingering awhile in Capri, launching 
out west to the Riviera on his return. And 
all the way he throws out hints about 
accommodation, food and money matters, 
the life of the Pope, the death of d'Annunzio, 
the cathedrals and casinos—all that the 
traveller might get with more precision but 
without the reassuring personal touch, in a 
guide book. This is a helpful compilation 
for the novice, but useless for those straying 
in either body or spirit from the beaten 
track. Nor is its accuracy in amall matters 
beyond question. 

Informatory zeal is not for Mr, Scarfe, 
who has remained to imbibe his Roman 
atmosphere, make sketches and take some 
excellent photographs. These he now 
publishes, adding a general prose commen- 
tary. Or this would seem to be the sequence, 
for Mr. Scarfe is professionally a painter and 
illustrator. Writing is to him, like Rome, a 
newer love. His comments on certain of the 
city’s treasures are thoughtful, random, but 
often less independent than his pleasantly 
arranged scheme would have allowed. He 
has not altogether mastered the difference 
between relating facts that Mr. Graves 
could give and distilling his own impressions 
of the scene. Sorva No 


WAR IN THE MIND 


WHERE NO WOUNDS WERE. By 

Goronwy Rees. Chatto. gs. 6d. 
Mr. Rees’ novel is a concentrated study of 
the effects of capture and isolation on an ace 
fighter pilot of the Luftwaffe. Since this 
takes the form of a political and moral 
inquisition imposed partly by his captors 
but still more by the central figure himself, 
the treatment at first suggests an obvious 
comparison with Darkness at Noon. 

Adam Lipansky, the Nazi pilot, is 
shocked to find when segregated for special 
interrogation that he has, in Mr. Koestler's 
phrase, "fallen out of the swing." He has 
sacrificed his family and his personal life to 
the satisfaction of belonging to a higher caste, 
a dedicated warrior élite. But once deprived 
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of confidence in victory and the sense of 
collective superiority, he discovers that his 
ideal is powerless to uphold him. Such a 
character recognizes two ultimate and 
primitive terrors: on the one hand the dread 
of personal inadequacy as a soldier, on the 
other the suspicion that his ideal will fail to 
win the war. He is peculiarly vulnerable to 
the first, since he has been forced down and 
captured with his experimental aircraft, 
still on the secret list, completely intact. 
This weakness is probed in a most skilfully 
conceived series of interviews, in which the 
interrogator over-reaches himself in the 
effort to induce the betrayal of the secret, 
and becomes in turn involved in his 
prisoner’s spiritual ordeal. 

Mr. Rees is at his best when he describes 
the British handling of prisoners, in which 
unobtrusive shrewdness is offset by some 
richly comic amateur performances; and his 
insight into the background and mental 
processes of the pilot is clear and convincing. 
Yet it is just this understanding which 
severely limits the novels scope. The 
German’s moral dilemmas are so crude, his 
indifference to any suffering outside his own 
so impenetrable, that the appeal to our pity 
can beneithervery profound nor very intense, 
faithfully though the experience is recorded. 


Tan Scorr-KQrLvERT 


SELECTED REPRINTS 


JOHNSON. Prose and Poetry. Selected 

by Mona Wilson.  Hart-Davis. 215. 
The Reynard Library, to which this book 
belongs, follows the tradition started by the 
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Nonesuch editions: selections in one volume 
of the work of great English writers, Printed 
on Bible paper, it contains Rasselas and 
the Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland 
in full; liberal selections from the Lives of 
‘the Poets; the Prefaces to Shakespeare and 
to the English Dictionary; and the Letter 
to Lord Chesterfield—to mention only a small 
proportion of its 962 pages. It is less satis- 
factory that some selected passages are not 
included in their entirety. 


HAPPY ODYSSEY. By Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Adrian Carton de Wiart, V.C. 
Foreword by Winston S. Churchill. 
Cape. 125. 6d. 

The fighting career of General Carton de 

Wiart can have few equals in our time, and 

it is abundantly clear from this invigorating 

and cheerful book that he has enjoyed every 
minute of it. While still an undergraduate 
from Balliol, he received from a Boer bullet 
the first of a dozen cruel wounds in the 
service of his country; from each of them 
he recovered as much, one feels, through his 
unquenchable thirst for a fight when 

England's enemies were in the field, as 

through his remarkable physical toughness. 

This is an adventure story, told with rugged 

honesty and a refreshing lack of affectation. 

The crisp, forthright style conveys an 

impression of soldierly chivalry amid the 

horrors of war, and of clean exhilaration in 
even the grimmest line of duty. 


FROM. NAPOLEON TO STALIN. 
By A. J. P. Taylor. Hamish Hamilton. 
125. 6d. 

There are both instruction and entertain- 

ment here for the general reader and for 

the student of modern history, so long as 
he:does not mind historical judgments that 
are often salty and sweeping, and at times 
too epigrammatic to be more than quarter- 
true: and so long as he is not put off by the 
disjointed nature of the book. It consists of 

a score of pieces of journalistic writing by 

an Oxford historian ranging from Napoleon 

to Stalin and dealing mostly with diplo- 
matic history of the past century and a half. 

They are as varied in quality as in subject, 

The best are very good, but many are too 

brief and ephemeral to have lasting interest. 
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MOUNTAINS AND MOORLANDS. 

By W. H. Pearsall. Collins. arts. 
This latest volume in the New Naturalist 
series discusses the geology, climate, animals, 
birds, soil and vegetation of our mountains 
and moors from Cornwall to the Shetlands 
—which cover over a third of the area of the 
British Isles, Professor Pearsall, himself a 
botanist, is a man of wide interest and keen 
historical imagination, Behind the land- 
scape he describes so minutely he is aware 
of the different landscape our ancestors 
saw; he is alive to the connections between 
social and economic changes and the look 
of the countryside; he insists on the need to 
preserve our wild places, The photographs 
are good, 


THE CAIRNGORMS ON FOOT 
AND SKI. By V. A. Firsoff. Hale. 
15S. 

The Cairngorms, a high plateau intersected 

by deep glens, offer the mountaineer some 

of the most rigorous sport in these islands. 

Mr. Firsoff has explored them winter and 

summer; shouldered his skis up 2,000 feet 

of windswept boulder and heather in order 
to enjoy a five-minute run down the perfect 
spring snow of a shaded gully bordered by 
green grass; tramped thirty miles over the 
tops in high wind; explored the rocks in 
the remote corries of Braeriach and Ban 

Macdhui; and observed the birds and the 

flowers. His style is over-ornate, but his 

descriptions and photographs give an 
excellent idea of our grandest mountain. 


PLACES OF NATURAL BEAUTY. 
(National Trust Guide.) By D. M. 
Matheson. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

The National Trust owns landscapes as well 

as historic buildings, This pocketable guide 

describes the special interest of each property 
for the naturalist or connoisseur of scenery, 
with hints on how to reach them, and tells 
how they came into the hands of the Trust. 

It gives some rules—unfortunately much 

needed, about gate-shutting, putting out 

fires, and so forth—for those who go to 
enjoy them. The preserved areas range from 

Friar’s Crag (which Ruskin said gave one of 

the most beautiful views in Europe) to the 

Tolpuddle Martyr’s Tree in Dorset, and 

from White Park Bay in County Antrim to 
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Northcliffe in History 
TOM CLARKE 


‘ ‘Well worth reading; as a chronicler he is interesting.’ 
Malcolm Muggeridge (Daily Telegraph). ‘Mr. Clarke sees 
this career as a carnival of power ending iri frustration 
and tragedy.’—Glasgow Herald. ‘A breathless sketch 
of an often breathless man.’—The Times Laterary 
Supplement. "The most complete account yet of the life 
of the most powerful figure in the recent history of 
journalism.'— News Chronicle. znd Edition, 16s. net 


HUTCHINSON 


HARRAP 


Ihe British Group 
CHARLES E. KEY 


In this new work on the territories that make up the British 
Empire, each, land of the Commonwealth receives detailed 
attention, and the author has delved deeply into obscure 
chronicles as well as better-known writings to support his 
findings. With 15 half-tone illustrations. 12/6 net 


Inquiries by the Yard 
ALAN BROCK 


` Alan Brock, well-known author of A History of Fireworks and 
other books, now tells a documentary crime story relating the 
work and organisation of Scotland Yard to a fictitious Ps 
thrilling yarn which achieves a rare suspense in portrayin 
shifts and vicious acts of the criminal. ur nel 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO LTD 
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Blickling Woods and Wicken Fen. This is 


not a picture book, but it contains some 


' . good photographs. 


THIS IS IRELAND—ULSTER. By 
Richard Hayward. Barker. 155. 
Mr. Hayward, well known as a travel 
writer and singer of folk-songs, has written a 
light-hearted guide to Northern Ireland. He 
manages to combine information with agree- 
able anecdotes illustrating the character 
of the Ulsterman. His enthusiasm for his 
native province is commendable and his 
book should help to convey some of that 
enthusiasrh to anyone contemplating a visit 
to Ulster; but it i3 too casual in approach 
to be of use to the student. The text is 
enlivened by scores of pencil sketches and 
maps by the young Belfast artist, Mr. 

Raymond Piper. 


FISH, FOWL AND FOREIGN 
LANDS. By J. D. Greenway. 
Faber. 125. 6d. 


In this sporting clam-chowder one takes 
pot luck and if neither fish nor fowl turns 
up it will at least be good red herring. The 


THE REGION OF |. 
THE SUMMER 
STARS. 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS 
65. net 


C. S. Lewis, writing about 
this book and its pendant 
volume Taltessin through 
Logres, says : 


; . they seem to me, 
both for the soaring and 
gorgeous novelty of their 
technique, and for their 
profound wisdom, to be 
among the two or three 
most valuable books of 
verse produced in the 
century...’ 
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author lightly recollects rod and gun occa- 
sions of his diplomatic leaves over twenty- 
five years, but besides discussing trout in 
the Test and the Em, tarpon in Brazil and 
tuna in the Galapagos, he throws in multi- 
farious tit-bits. From an appearance in the 
Beggar’s Opera in Shanghai to discussion of 
Samuel Smiles in Brazil or: drinking with 
commissars in the Caucasus'he appears 
equal to and witty upon every occasion. 


THE SCOUT MOVEMENT. By 
E. E. Reynolds. Oxford University 
Press. 155. 

An account of the growth of the Boy Scout 

Movement, greatest of all youth organiza- 

‘tions, from the first camp in 1907—on 

Brownsea Island, in Poole Harbour—to the 

Jamboree at Moisson, forty years later, 

attended by 24,000 Scouts from seventy 

different lands, the Movement by then. 
numbering five million members. It is also | 
the story of Baden-Powell, the hero of 

Mafeking, who earned still wider fame as 

the Chief Scout of the World, beloved of 

millions of youngsters and honoured .the 
world over. 


DRESS. 
8s. 6d. 
The engaging illustratiens, showing how 
the dress of men and women has changed ` 
during the last 200 years, should not take 
precedence over the text, showing why. 
Readers who skim too lightly through Mr. 
Laver’s commentary may never encounter 
the theory that it is woman’s age-long 
esearch for security which has induced all 
men to try to dress like bankers. On the 
other -hand, the part played by mere 
convenience in Fashion’s changes is perhaps 
exaggerated. There is nothing in the 
pictures to suggest that women’s swimming- 
costumes in IgI0, or women’s skating or 
tennis clothes in 1930, were any less con- 
venient than those of to-day. They were 
merely less exciting. The volume belongs to 


the series The Changing Shape of Things. 
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THE STATELY HOMES 


“ HE English country house is the greatest contribution 
made by England to the visual arts.” Thus the Duke 


of Wellington in his evidence to the Committee 
appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to report on 
Houses of Outstanding Historic or Architectural Interest.* These 
houses, says the report, “represent an association of beauty, of 
art and of nature—the achievement often of centuries of effort 
—which . . . has seldom, if ever, been equalled in the history 
of civilization.” It was to find a way of saving these irreplace- 
able buildings from neglect and decay and their contents from 
dispersal that the committee was brought into being. 

For nearly five centuries many of these mansions, with their 
gardens,.parks and adjoining estates, have been the pride and 
glory of the British countryside. ‘The skill and fine craftsmanship 
which in the middle ages were devoted to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture were diverted at the Renaissance to the building and 
adornment of the houses of the nobility and gentry. Successive 
members of the families which built them and lived in them 
vied with one another in improving them, decorating them, 
and filling them with art treasures. Some of these houses are 
associated with the memory of men and women who played a 
conspicuous part in British history. 

No other country [said one of the witnesses] can rival in number 
and beauty the English country houses in their familiar setting. . 
Alnwick, covering seven acres; Haddon Hall, still retaining its gate- 
towers, but with wide-mullioned windows looking out on to its terraces 
and gardens; Knole, Compton Wynyates, Hatfield and Burghley 


House, Blenheim and Castle Howard; the more restrained and self- 
conscious spaciousness of Houghton, Kedleston and Holkham. All 


* H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 
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these, and hundreds more, have architectural beauty, and in each 
that beauty is enhanced by its setting. 


These houses still exist, and a great number are still inhabited 
by families which inherited them. Yet they are threatened 
by economic forces which are operating with alarming speed. 
Briefly, it is the taxation of wealth which is depriving their 
owners of the power of maintaining them. The policy of taxing 
both the capital and the incomes of the rich, progressively 
applied during the last half-century, has been carried out so 
thoroughly that the resources in private hands are no longer 
adequate for the maintenance of the more splendid mansions 
or their surrounding estates. Even before the war heavy death 
duties often compelled owners to sell part of their estates or art 
treasures to meet the tax, and their next successors found their 
capital yet further reduced. Under post-war conditions increased 
taxes on income have made the position still more difficult. 
Only seventy taxpayers in the country are left with more than 
£6,000 a year, the sum which accrues from a gross income of 
about £100,000; and many great houses need from £5,000 to 
£10,000 a year to keep them and their contents in sound 
condition. Here is a case where the redistribution of wealth, 
affecting all the rich impartially, has consequences desired by 
no one; it is a Chancellor of the Exchequer, who stands for that 
policy, who has taken the lead in seeking means to preserve the 
inestimable asset which it threatens. Into this question no 
element of party or class feeling enters. All are concerned to 
preserve so important a part of the national heritage. 

But how? Already the National Trust, which plays so great 
a part in preserving architectural and natural beauty, has 
come to the rescue and saved many houses and estates. Under 
a scheme now in operation the owner of a house may transfer 
it to the Trust along with property yielding an income sufficient 
to maintain it; then both house and endowment fund escape 
death duties, and the income of the fund is free from income tax. 
The owner and his successors may continue to live in the house 
if they agree to show it at arranged times to the public. 

Unfortunately not all owners have the means to provide an 
adequate endowment fund, and therefore cannot take advantage 
of the scheme. Some have attempted to save the situation by 
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opening their homes to paying visitors. There remain a majority 
who will soon be compelled to abandon them or sell them in 
any way they can, unless a remedy can be found. 

In the opinion of the committee there is only one satisfactory 
solution. It is the tax-collector who has created the situation. 
Only he, by remission of taxes, can solve the problem. It will be 
against public policy to single out one class for favoured treat- 
ment, but we are faced with a unique situation in which there 
might be a demonstrable loss to the nation. The proposal is to 
set up an expert authority enjoying a considerable amount of 
independence which might be called the Historic Buildings 
Council. This body would draw up lists of buildings whose 
preservation should be ensured, and a shorter list of “designated 
houses," houses of “outstanding historic or architectural 
interest," whose owners should be entitled to tax concessions 
so long as they carried out certain specified obligations, and 
would be eligible for financial assistance to ensure the main- 
tenance of the house, with its contents, as a unity. So far as 
possible the family to which the house belongs would be enabled 
to remain in possession. This 1s regarded, in most cases, as the 
ideal solution. 

Where it is not possible it will have to be determined to what 
uses a house can be put which will be of most advantage to the 
nation. It may be preserved, with its contents, as a museum, 
as in the case of Ham House discussed by Sir Philip Hendy in 
this journal last month. It may be converted into a school or 
college, or into a centre for music, drama and the arts. The 
Council will have to consider each case on its merits. But it is 
at least clear that these dwellings, which express the spirit of 
the distant and the near past with so much dignity and so 
much respect for the British landscape, and have become so 
dear to those who know and love the countryside, must be kept, 
as far as possible unspoilt, '*possessions for ever." It is implicit 
in the terms of reference given to the committee that this is the 
view of the Government itself. 
| Tre Eprror 


REUTERS 


By KENNETH YOUNG 


EUTERS was started by Julius Reuter and first operated 
Ra Germany, France and Belgium. To-day its head- 
quarters are in a magnificent cream-coloured building 
in Fleet Street, London, at the centre of world news; but it 
has retained its international outlook. Since 1942 it has been 
owned by the newspapers of Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand and India. Among its 2,000 men and women. abroad 
and 600 at home are people of many nationalities; its main 
source of revenue comes from abroad where it supplies a news 
service to 3,000 newspapers. 

About five-eighths of the foreign news in British papers is 
supplied by Reuters. And to give full coverage, Reuters 
employs in the obscurest corners of the globe innumerable 
local reporters—“stringers” is the term applied to them— 
chosen for their news acumen, their accuracy and their honesty. 
These men have often, particularly recently, suffered at the 
hands of their own nationals in exercise of those qualities for 
which Reuters chose them. 

What sort of news is it that Reuters gathers abroad and 
distributes? It is, and always has been, factual. Although 
nowadays it has an ancillary service of background material 
and political speculative articles—‘‘think pieces" in journalistic 
slang—its main function is to report what happened, where, 
and as a result of what. It does not take the place of the Foreign 
Correspondent whose job is to interpret the news for the 
particular type of reader his newspaper has. So Reuters Aas 
above all things to be accurate and above suspicion; it is suffi- 
cient, in many parts of the world where news is subject to 
political or other interference, to say "Reuter reports," for it to 
be accepted without question. 

This was from the beginning the aim of its founder, and it 
still is to-day. Subjected to all sorts of attempts to get him to 
suppress, angle or "fix" news, Reuter steadfastly refused—not 
only because he himself was a man of the highest ethical 
principles, but also because it was “bad business." He realized 
that if the goods he was selling were shop-soiled, then his 
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customers would cease to buy. Reuter was one of the geniuses 
of the last hundred years. He founded his agency on a few dozen 
pigeons, and a conception, far ahead of his time, of the meaning 
of “news.” Born in Hesse in 1816, he quickly grasped the 
significance of the telegraph, in relation to this conception, 
when he saw the opening of Germany’s first line between 
Aachen and Berlin. He lived long enough to see his enterprise 
rewarded, himself made a Baron, and to savour the compliment 
behind the jesting lines in the St. James’s Gazette; 

Who half so well resolves a doubt? 

When tact is needed who adroiter? 


I trow earth could not spin without 
Its Reuter. 


Reuters did not start as a news agency, except in a specialized 
sense. It began by transmitting only commercial news. During 
1848 a new French government was struggling to assert its 
authority over a turbulent population in a land where trade 
was chaotic, prices as fluctuating as a barometer in a Medi- 
terranean storm. To the German merchants, speedy informa- 
tion on these rapid changes was essential, but between the ter- 
minus of the French and Belgian telegraph systems at Verviers 
and the beginning of the German line at Aachen was a gap of 
thirty miles. Reuter opened offices at both places and bridged 
the gap with pigeons. It was the beginning of his success. 

Soon he began to transmit ordinary news, but here he came 
up against opposition. The telegraph companies were reluctant 
for a number of reasons to give him facilities; the authorities, 
who at that time tended to regard political news as treason, 
gave him no help. So when the first cable was laid between 
Dover and Calais in 1851—a hundred years ago—he trans- 
ferred his office to London. There, in the Royal Exchange and 
with one office boy, he organized news from Berlin, Amsterdam 
and Paris. 

He now approached the London papers whose only sources 
of foreign news at that time were foreign newspapers which 
they received sometimes months late. But Mr. Reuter walked 
down Fleet Street, calling on editors, for eight years before any 
paper would accept his telegrams. 

Genius is the infinite capacity for taking pains, it is said, but 
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Reuter might have had his genius still further tested had it not 
been for a "scoop," a lucky break. By a clever use of the Paris- 
London telegraph, he reported the ominous words used by 
the Emperor Napoleon III to the Austrian Minister which 
foreshadowed the Italian campaign and the fight to unite Italy. 

The Emperor’s remarks were printed in The Times, alarmed 
Europe, and made Reuter’s reputation. From then, no news- 
paper could do without Reuter’s daily service. 

Two years later he had another scoop. The American Civil 
War broke out. There was no cable, and even Mr. Reuter could 
not bridge the ocean. But he did shorten the time it took to cross 
it. He intercepted the steamers carrying mail off the extreme 
south-west tip of Ireland. At the last minute before leaving 
New York, canisters full of the latest war news were taken 
aboard. Off Crookshaven they were thrown into the sea and 
picked up by fast cutters. (At night the canisters carried a 
blue flare.) The messages were then transmitted over a specially 
laid line to Cork, and thence to London. 

When President Lincoln was assassinated in Washington, 
Reuters’ New York correspondent chartered ‘a special boat and 
overtook the mail packet, already on the ocean. He threw 
aboard one of the famous canisters—and Reuters established 
the first world “news beat." It was a week after Reuters spread 
the news over Europe that it was confirmed from other sources. 

His staff was increased, he moved to larger offices, he made 
agreements with other agencies—Havas in Paris, Wolff in 
Berlin—he became an institution. 

Reuter himself died in 1899, but his firm under wise guidance 
continued to flourish. As the pace of events increased, Reuters’ 
coverage, too, speeded up. Such inventions as beam telegraphy, 
wireless and the teleprinter were quickly utilized in pursuance 
of Reuter's original and now famous instruction: ““News—by 
the quickest route." (Curiously enough, in obeying this instruc- 
tion, a Reuter war reporter in Normandy in 1944 sent part of 
his story by carrier pigeon!) - 

In 1926, the Press Association— Britain's home news service— 
bought the controlling shares in Reuters and in 1942 it came 
under joint ownership of the great Empire papers. But Mr. 
C. J. Ghancellor, giving evidence to the Royal Commission on 
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the Press in 1948, had a vision of something wider even than 
that. He said: l 


It is possible that we may be starting a new sort of organization 
which cuts across national and political barriers. We do not feel that 
ownership need necessarily always be British; we feel that it should be 
newspaper ownership of the widest possible kind . . . we feel that as 
a factor of safety every kind of political alignment should find a place 
in the Reuter ownership. 

Reuters has always been extremely careful not only of its 
reputation as the world’s clearing house for truth, but also to 
escape any suggestion of being a Government organ. During 
World War II it accepted special transmission facilities provided 
through the Ministry of Information which enabled it, without 
extra cost, to expand its transmission to certain countries in 
order to match in volume the subsidized services of some foreign 
news agencies. It was stated that this did not affect Reuters’ 
editorial independence. But after the reorganization the Board 
decided that as a matter of principle they should not accept 
what amounted to a disguised subsidy. So the arrangement was 
ended, and Reuters now receive no preferential treatment from 
the Government. 

Although Reuters to-day is an enormous organization, it is 
not now the biggest nor is there any danger of its becoming a 
monopoly. It has keen competitors in the Associated Press of 
the United States, in B.U.P., a mainly Canadian agency, and 
in French and more domestic agencies in many parts of the 
world. With most, it has friendly relations, and these work 
towards a better service of news for the consumer. 

About half a million words arrive in Reuters’ Fleet Street 
office every twenty-four hours. They are sorted out, translated 
from telegraphese, sub-edited and sent out by teleprinter, 
radio, telephone and aeroplane to the four corners of the earth. 
They also go by ticker tape to clubs, embassies and Government 
offices (in co-operation with another British agency, Exchange 
Telegraph). If Baron de Reuter returned to Fleet Street he 
would not recognize either the offices or the technical equip- 
ment, but it would at least be borne in on him that the writer 
in the old Sz. James's Gazette was right—‘‘earth cannot spin 
without its Reuter.” 


LIVE ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


By Desmond Donnetty, M.P. .—. 
formerly Director of the Town and Country Planning Association 


The reason for towns is that they enable men to live. Their only 
justification is that they enable men to live well. 


, ‘HESE words of Aristotle have a direct bearing on the 
Lie Architectural Exhibition which is now being prepared 
in time for the 1951 Festival of Britain. In the blitzed 

areas of Stepney and Poplar a neighbourhood redevelopment 
scheme is being undertaken by the London County Council in 
conjunction with the organizers of the Festival, not only to 
show an example of contemporary British planning and archi- 
tecture but also to be a permanent contribution to the replan- 
ning of London. 

The area selected was suggested as one for comprehensive 
redevelopment by Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie and his 
partner, J. H. Forshaw, in the County of London Plan, which 
was originally published in 1943. Stepney, and Poplar had 
suffered heavily in the bombing of London and as a result 
their population had fallen to less than one-third of the pre-war 
figure, although it has risen slightly since. Everyone was 
agreed that the overcrowded conditions of pre-war days and 
the drab, mean, airless streets must never be allowed to return. 
Thus in the County of London Plan it was suggested that the 
population should be limited to 42 per cent. of the pre-war 
figure, giving a density of 136 persons per acre; high enough by 
any yardstick. 

The Reconstruction Area includes part of three communities: 
Stepney, Poplar and North Poplar, or Bow as some folk call it. 
It covers an area of 1,945 acres, which has been replanned as 
a series of eleven neighbourhoods varying in population from 
5,500 to 11,000 people. Each neighbourhood will have its own 
schools, shopping centres, open spaces for the children to play 
in and community buildings. There has been no attempt to 
apply the neighbourhood principle rigidly because the boun- 
daries will be dictated by existing canals, railways and main 
roads. It is one of these eleven neighbourhoods, to be named 
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Lansbury, which is to be ready, in part, in time for the Festival 
of Britain. (It is named, of course, after George Lansbury, for 
many years M.P.for Bow, a Minister in the 1929 Labour Govern- 
ment and former leader of the British Labour Party—one of 
the most loved characters in British public life. It is a tribute by 
East Londoners to a man they knew as their friend.) 

Lansbury is the north-western neighbourhood of three which 
go to make up Poplar. It is bounded by a canal, a main road 
and a railway which runs to the West India Docks. Itis 124 acres 
in area and is ultimately to house 9,500 people. 

Essentially cosmopolitan in population, there are many races 
including Irish, West Indians, West Africans and Indians, 
as well as the Cockney. Chinatown, which is not quite so 
Chinese these days, js immediately to the south. There is a 
large Roman Catholic population, as can be seen from the fact 
that Catholic schools and a Catholic church are amongst the 
buildings under construction. 

Most of the people work in factories nearby, some of which 
are along the Limehouse Cut Canal and the railway. Others 
work at the Docks. A careful survey was undertaken by the 
planners, including surface utilization, service mains, age and ' 
condition of buildings, public houses, shops, existing trees, and 
so on. On this survey they based their plan, which in broad 
outline was the general zoning of areas for residential, indus- 
trial, commercial and open space uses. The residential units 
are each to have their nucleus of shops. The market area, called 
Crisp Street Market, 1s to be maintained and improved. Some 
through traffic to the Docks is to be diverted round the neigh- 
bourhood. Finally, sites have been found for the open spaces 
and the churches, schools and other public buildings. An area 
of fifteen acres was finally decided upon for playing fields, 
tennis courts, bowling greens and other recreations. 

In deciding the stages of the reconstruction, the two most 
important governing factors were the amount of cleared land 
available and the practical need to find accommodatüon for 
those who are displaced from their homes by the reconstruction 
scheme. It was decided to do the job in four stages, and it is the 
first of these that itis hoped to complete in time for the Festival. 

This first stage will comprise housing for about 1,500 people, 
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a shopping centre with thirty-eight shops, a market place with 
positions for movable stalls and a covered food market, a Roman 
Catholic secondary school for 450 children, a primary school for 
320 juniors and 200 infants, a nursery school for eighty children, 
a Roman Catholic Church seating 700 (this will not be finished 
until 1952, however), a Congregational Church seating 400 
and a Church Hall, an old peoples’ home for forty-five old folk, 
three public houses to satisfy the thirsty, three children's play- 
grounds, sixteen temporary shops and a small amenity park. 

After the original diagrammatic plan had been prepared, a 
model of the whole scheme was constructed, made up of small- 
scale models of solid masses of buildings. Each grouping had 
to be tested to see if it would give the required proportions of 
different housing units and to be checked for standards of day- 
lighting. In producing this three-dimensional layout the neigh- 
bourhood has been regarded as a series of visual groups. The 
buildings have been grouped round open spaces of varying 
sizes, each with its own type of tree planting. 

When the scheme was decided upon, the problem had to 
be tackled — whether to employ several architects each design- 
ing his own building or to have one: overall architect for the 
whole scheme. The former course was adopted and each 
architect, subject to general conformity within the scheme, was 
given a completely free hand. The architects were asked to use 
London stock bricks and purple-grey slates to ensure general 
harmony with the traditional materials in this part of Poplar. 
So whatever may be the success of the scheme the various : 
architects have been free to produce many characteristic and 
individual designs and there has been no question of cramping 
the buildings into a uniform mould. 

One of the most interesting designs is that of the Crisp Street 
Market by Frederick Gibberd. He has made a careful study of 
the traditional form of English market places and finally 
decided to replace the street market by a market square with 
stalls in the centre and shops all round. The scheme provides 
for 102 stalls in the open market and a small covered market 
of forty-eight stalls, which is included at the request of the 
Ministry of Food, which is anxious to see the food kept clean 
and also to encourage refrigeration facilities, 
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The Live Architecture Exhibition : (i) model of the Shopping Centre and Market 
designed by FREDERICK GinBERD; (ii) work on the site, with All Saints 
Church, Poplar, in the background 
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_ The housing development, which is the work of several 
architects, is under the general direction of Cyril Walker, the 
. London County Council's Director of Housing and Valuer. 
_ It includes a high proportion of flats and a certain number of 
 two-storey terraces and linked houses. The schools, original 
and bold in design, include the Ricardo Street Primary and 
Nursery School by F. R. S. Yorke. The home for old people, 
_ carefully and sympathetically thought out, is the work of 
. Messrs. Booth and Ledeboer and has a garden laid out to 
_ provide sheltered seating. | | 
.. This exhibition at Lansbury will be an important example 
. of contemporary British architectural design and layout. 
.. Lovers of more open development will regret that it has not — — 
_ been possible to include examples of lower density housing, but — 
. an excell example of that is to be found at Welwyn Garden. 
. City, already world famous. — "T 
€ idea of a permanent exhibition of contemporary work 



















is not new. The writer recently saw the proposals. ; a 
y large scheme at Milan which will give an idea 







. tants used to gaze in wonder and awe on the good things of 

_ life in London's West End, should now, to its surprise, be 

. becoming Britain's show-piece itself. The wheel has turned a 

_ full circle, it seems, and that may also be the verdict ofthesocial — 

.. historians in time. | É 

-~ [Special facilities to view Lansbury will be arranged during Exhibition year, 
-including water buses to and from the Festival Centre, on the South Bank near 
— London's County Hall.) 

































By JANET ADAM SMITH 


-VERY now and then a writer appears who fascinates his 
E not only by the books he produces, but by the 
charm of his own personality. As they read, they are 
constantly reaching out to the person behind the writing. 
Byron was such an author, so was D. H. Lawrence. And so, 
pre-eminently, was Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Certainly his life was interesting enough. He was brought up 
in Edinburgh, to be a lighthouse engineer, as his father and 
grandfather had been. But he determined to be a writer; and 
he rebelled against his upbringing, explored the low life of 
Edinburgh, and spent much of his time with painters and 
writers in Paris and at Fontainebleau. At the age of twenty- l 
eight, with no money to speak of, he crossed the Atlantic c on b 
an emigrant ship, and the States on an emigrant train, to mar 
Fanny Osborne whom he had met three years. befo 
France. He nearly died in doing so, and the next ten years. 
his life were one long search for a healthy climate for his 7 
diseased lungs. He tried the Alps, the Riviera, the South of 
England, then sailed all over the South Seas. He lived as 
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liec he built Tu own urn. inl became somet 
island chief himself. When he died he was given almost royal 
honours by the natives who carried his body to the top of the 
highest mountain; and his tombstone looks out on to the 
. Pacific, inscribed with his own words: 


Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 

In such a life there is plenty for legend to feed on, plenty for 
the biographer to quarry in. Stevenson has been represented as 
the heroic invalid, the great lover, the Bohemian rebel, the 
romantic traveller. To other Scots, he appears as the perfect 
type of the Scot in exile, who remembers his country with love 
and sadness: 

Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are flying, 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now, 


Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying, 
. My heart remembers how! 





ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 
From a photograph taken in 1885 by hus stepson 
LLOYD OSBORNI 
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1) The Pentland Hills in Scotland, described in several of Stevenson s novels. 

it) The household at Vailima, Samoa. In the centre, left to right: Mrs. 

Thomas Stevenson. Lloyd Osborne. Robert Louis Stevi nson. Fanny Stevenson. 
and Isobel Strong with her son Austin 
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He aroused a particular devotion and loyalty in his friends, 
and this feeling has extended to people who only know him 
through his books, and through the many books that have been 
written about him. 

There is truth in all these views of Stevenson, but they are 
partial views. Stevenson the writer is a figure more considerable 
than Stevenson the rebel, the invalid, the lover, the Scot. In 
the fifty-six years since his death we have had our fill of informa- 
tion about all these characters; we have had all too little about 
the work which, after all, is the reason why we find the man 
who wrote it interesting. 

Stevenson always wanted to write, and from his boyhood he 
determined to write well. He set himself to study style; he once 
wrote an essay on The Vanity of Morals, and re-wrote it three 
times, in the manner of Hazlitt, Ruskin and Sir Thomas 
Browne. Both in prose and in poetry he was constantly experi- 
menting with rhythms and cadences, trying out new words, 
playing with metres and sounds. He wrote essays and short 
stories, and began to have them accepted. He won a succès 
d'estime with two short travel-books, An Inland Voyage and 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes; his work was gladly 
accepted by the editors of the literary monthlies. Then, in 
1881, when he was thirty, he wrote Treasure Island and found 
himself. 

What a portentous way to talk about a children’s story-book! 
Perhaps: but though it was as successful in its own genre as any 
stories by the Victorian masters whom Stevenson salutes in his 
rhymed Dedication, Kingston and Ballantyne the brave," it 
was worlds away from them in its conception and writing. 
Where they had written books to please boys, Stevenson wrote 
primarily to please himself; Treasure Island was not written 
de haut en bas, but came from his own active boy's imagination. 
He had the most vivid power of dream and day-dream; he now 
learnt to tap this source for his writing. And, after the years of 
practice, the five-finger exercises with words, he could give his 
imagination exactly the form it needed. The style of Treasure 
Island is so good that you never notice it; it's as if the words were 
transparent, so that you see the action through them, and are 
never distracted by them. 
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If Stevenson had stayed content with that, he would be 
remembered only as a remarkable writer of children’s stories. 
But what makes him a remarkable writer, without qualification, 
is that he did not repeat the Treasure Island formula. ‘There, 
and again in the New Arabian Nights, he had written a story of 
action in its purest form. Till his death he was to go on writing 
stories of action, but they carried an ever-increasing load of 
significance until in his last, unfinished Wetr of Hermiston, he was 
tackling a classic theme of tragedy. 

In Kidnapped, he drew again largely from his boy's day- 
dreams; this time, of a desperate flight half across Scotland. 
But this story, which 1s often classified with Treasure Island as a 
boy's book, carried much more than pure adventure. It carried 
character—no one can forget the bragging, romantic Alan 
Breck, or the sober, reliable Lowland David Balfour—and a 
marvellous picure of the Highlands in decay, after the failure 
of the Jacobite Risings. Stevenson did not do this by tacking on 
minute descriptions of character, or long expositions of the state 
of the country—there is very little direct description of people 
or landscape in the book—but chose the kind of action that 
would illustrate landscape, character and history. Such a 
connoisseur as Henry James picked out the scene in Kidnapped, . 
where Alan and. David quarrel on the moors, as an example of 

what the novel can do at its best and what nothing else can do so well. 
.. . It is capable of a rare transparency—it can illustrate human 
affairs in cases so delicate and complicated that any other vehicle 
would be clumsy. 
And it was James too who observed that the art of Kidnapped 
was so ripe, the execution so serious, that “the idea of a boy’s 
romantic adventure becomes a matter of universal relations.” 

All Stevenson’s serious novels, after Treasure Island, can be 
seen as adding their extra cargo to the load of significance 
carried by the action. Jekyll and Hyde carries a sense of evil and 
horror, of man’s double nature; so does The Master of Ballantrae, 
a study of a wholly bad man; Catriona, and that beautiful long- 
short story, The Beach of Falesd, are a most delicate exploration 
of feelings. And finally, in Weir of Hermiston, which he was 
working on when he died, Stevenson made a simple enough 
story the vehicle of passion and tragedy. Here, in Weir, is 
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the final triumph of the years of wrestling with words and 
rhythms.—a style which has the music and simplicity of an old 
ballad. 


On he went, up the great bare staircase of his duty, uncheered and 
undepressed. 

—in that phrase is fixed the grim figure of the judge, Hermiston, 

whom Stevenson considered his masterpiece. 

In the nineteen-twenties and thirties Stevenson's kind of 
story-telling had fallen out of fashion: and the writers who 
obviously owed much to him, like John Buchan in his excellent 
novels of adventure, were content with a far smaller range. In 
the years when Huxley, Forster and Virginia Woolf engaged our 
attention, Stevenson seemed to belong to a different age. But 
now action has come back to the serious novel. It is no accident 
that Graham Greene is deeply interested in Stevenson, and has 
announced his intention of writing a study of bim; for in 
Greene’s The Power and the Glory we have the same kind of 
adventure story as in Kidnapped, another flight across a wild 
countryside, here made to carry a sense of the glory and grace 
of God. And in Greene’s film The Third Man we have action, 
absorbing in itself, which at the same time conveys the truth 
about a particular place at a particular time. I think there is 
every reason to hope that when Graham Greene’s book does 
appear, the hero will be neither the invalid, the lover, the 
traveller, nor the Scot, but Stevenson the dedicated writer. 





Wood Engraving by ZELMA BLAKELEY 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 
EDINBURGH AND GLOUCESTER 
By DyneLey Hussey 


DINBURGH and the Three Choirs, the youngest and the 
Los of the major British Festivals of Music, each has its 

own character, reflecting the tastes and customs of the age 
in which it was founded. The Three Choirs Festival, held in 
turn at Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford, started more 
than two centuries ago as a friendly meeting of the three 
Cathedral Choirs for the combined singing of service music 
and to raise funds for a clerical charity. These purposes still 
persist, but the choirs were soon enlarged by the enlistment of 
local singers for the performance of oratorios. 

The interest of the Three Choirs Festival is, therefore, largely 
local. Its traditions were established before the railway made 
access to the distant capital swift and easy. It afforded, and still 
affords, an annual opportunity for music-lovers in the Western 
counties to hear the classics of oratorio and symphony under 
festival conditions. It has also long been the practice of the 
Festival to commission new works, and a long line of composers, 
many of them born within the three dioceses, have been closely 
associated with the Festival—chief among them Parry and 
Elgar, Holst and Vaughan Williams. 

This year the Three Choirs met at Gloucester and Dr. 
Herbert Sumsion succeeded in restoring to its pre-war level the 
standards of the programme and performance, which had 
suffered from the break of continuity during the war. In parü- 
cular, he had secured three new works of distinction. 

Gerald Finzi’s Intimations of Immortality, a setting of all but 
the seventh and eighth stanzas of Wordsworth’s Ode, was a 
worthy centenary commemoration of the poet. The poem 
naturally appealed to the composer of Dies Natalis, which 
showed an insight into the imagination of childhood comparable 
with the poet’s. In the new work Finzi’s design is on an altogether 
vaster scale. This is his largest composition to date and shows a 
more assured mastery of choral and orchestral technique than 
the St. Cecilia Ode of two years ago. Finzi is a conservative 
composer, content to use the accepted musical language spoken 
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by Parry, enlarged by idioms introduced later by Holst and 
Vaughan Williams. But he is neither academic nor derivative. 
He speaks the language with his own characteristic accent, and 
his tone of voice is sufficiently individual, his personality suffi- 
ciently strong to remove any impression of mere imitation. 
The new work: contains many beautiful and moving pages, 
among which the setting of the final lines indeed evokes by its ` 
simple directness “thoughts too deep for tears.” 

Herbert Howells's Hymnus Paradisi is a memorial to his own 
son, who died in boyhood. This setting of words from the 
Requiem Mass, Psalms 121 and 23 and extracts from funeral 
prayers has a strong private impulse behind it, which would be 
irrelevant from the critical point of view, did it not give the 
composition its incandescent glow. Although this is a kind of 
Requiem, the music has a radiance far removed from mere 
dolefulness. Like Finzi, Howells too is content with the accepted 
musical language, but he is a more ingenious craftsman, 
working his vocal parts into elaborate patterns that sometimes 
make things difficult for the singers and obstruct the natural 
flow of the music. 

Vaughan Williams’s new work, a Fantasia on the “old 104th” 
Psalm for pianoforte solo accompanied by chorus and orchestra, 
is less considerable, when regarded beside the Sixth Symphony 
which he also conducted during the Festival. It consists of 
a set of free variations for pianoforte on the old tune now 
associated with the hymn **O Worship the King.” The metrical 
version of the ro4th Psalm is sung chorale-fashion but in varied 
versions by the choir. This enables the composer to build up a 
big climax at the end. The pianoforte part is in a brusque, 
percussive style, which sounded ungrateful to the instrument. 
In this, as in other respects, the new work bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of the composer’s powerful individuality. 

These three new works have been published by Messrs. 
Boosey and Hawkes (Finzi), Messrs. Novello (Howells) and the 
Oxford University Press (Vaughan Williams). 

If the heterogeneous programme supplied at Edinburgh by 
half a dozen orchestras and a host of famous singers, instru- 
mentalists and conductors, has not the spiritual focus which 
keeps the Three Choirs in being, it has certainly this year 
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provided the 200,000 visitors who thronged the city with some 
memorable performances. 

First among these must be reckoned the Glyndebourne 
Opera’s production of Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos in its original 
version as the opera given for the benefit of M. Jourdain’s 
guests in Le Bourgeots Gentilhomme. Moliére’s play reduced to 
one act was given, with Strauss's incidental music, in an 
English translation by Miles Malleson, himself a wonderfully 
comic M. Jourdain with a vein of pathos in his drollery. This 
elaborate entertainment comprising play, ballet and opera was 
given complete coherence in Carl Ebert's production, a spec- 
tacular beauty in Oliver Messel’s setting, and something near 
perfection in the musical performance under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Ilse Hollweg gave an astonishing exhibition of vocal 
bravura as Zerbinetta, throwing off that immense aria in the 
original key, which goes up to F sharp tn alt and included a long 
(and wonderfully full) trill on E, as though it were as easy as 
pie. The serious characters of Ariadne and "plumpy Bacchus" 
were no less well sung in their very different style by Hilde 
Zadek and Peter Anders, and the three attendant nymphs, who 
have the loveliest music in the piece, were excellent. This was 
indeed a festival opera, which could hardly be staged under 
other conditions—this version had not been given in Britain 
since 1913 when young Mr. Beecham collaborated in its 
performance with Beerbohm Tree—done with a sense of style 
and an all-round excellence that made it alone well worth the 
journey to Edinburgh. 

There were other fine performances (among them that of 
Verdi’s Requiem by the Scala Theatre chorus and orchestra 
under de Sabata) and some new works. The most important 
of these was Bartók's posthumous Viola Concerto, sketched 
out by the composer shortly before his death and completed 
with an apparently complete understanding of his intentions 
by Tibor Serly. This fine and sensitive music with its trans- 
parent orchestration that always allows the solo part to make 
itself heard, was beautifully played by William Primrose with 
the Hallé Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli. A new string 
Quartet by Arthur Bliss, composed to celebrate the Griller 
Quartet’s twenty-first birthday, made an excellent impression 
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with its athletic vigour and characteristically forthright manner. 
Bliss is no sentimentalist, but he has an ear for beauty, severe 
perhaps, but not on that account less admirable. 


New Recordings 


Guido Cantelli, who directed Mozarts Requiem, simul- 
taneously appears in H.M.V.’s latest supplement as the con- 
ductor of the N.B.C. Orchestra in a finely pointed and vivid 
performance of Haydn’s Symphony No. 93 in D major. This 
young conductor is evidently a musician of exceptional ability 
with a real understanding of the eighteenth-century classics. 
lo the tale of Bach recordings are added the Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue played with all his mastery of legato by 
Artur Schnabel on a grand pianoforte (H.M.V.), the Violin 
Concerto in E major played by Szymon Goldberg (Parlophone) 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra, and the great Passacaglia 
in C minor recorded by Geraint Jones on one of. the surviving 
"baroque" organs in Germany (H.M.V.). The last with its 
sweet-voiced stops will please purists better than the loud and 
powerful performances lately recorded on an American 
instrument. 

Mr. Léon Goossens has recorded for Columbia Gordon 
Bryan's arrangement in the form of an Oboe Concerto of some 
of Scarlatti’s sonatas. Bryan has made a number of these 
arrangements for various solo instruments and, against all 
expectation, they are surprisingly successful and have brought 
Scarlatti’s music to the notice of a wider audience. Among 
vocal records must be mentioned one of three early songs by 
Strauss sung by Lotte Lehmann. The songs are of no great 
moment, but it is good to hear this lovely voice again. Some of 
its bloom may have gone, but the tone quality and the singer's 
art in the use of it remain for admiration. 


THEATRE—‘*CAPTAIN CARVALLO” 
By T. C. WonsrEev 


NY art lives by its living practitioners; the theatre not 
least, in spite of its being able to conceal any paucity in 
this line behind revivals, in which so many other 

branches of the theatrical art than playwriting can be displayed. 
But if it is to be healthy the theatre must find new playwrights 
and encourage them. It used to be a constant complaint against 
our theatre before the war that it was hidebound, conventional, 
conservative, that managers would only look at plays which 
were built on a well-tried success pattern, and that a new kind 
of playwright had only a thousand-to-one chance of squeezing 
. his offering through the needle's eye. 

That complaint, whether true or not of the past, can cer- 
tainly not be sustained to-day. There was never a time, I 
believe, when actors and managers were so open-minded, so 
ready to experiment, so eager to be persuaded that a new 
playwright has a new kind of talent. And the reason 1s, I 
suggest, that the leaders in the acting profession after this war 
are exactly the opposite kind of actors to the leaders of the 
profession after the 1914 war. Then, it was Sir Gerald du 
Maurier who was the idol of playgoers, and Owen Nares, and 
in due course Noel Coward, the exponents of the latest and 
most fashionable neo-realism, who delighted audiences by the 
completely natural way they lit a cigarette on the stage, or 
walked across a room, or sipped a cocktail. *Absolutely life- 
like!’ exclaimed the stalls in astonishment; for they were 
accustomed to a stiff and formal—a stylized—naturalization in 
their earlier heroes. It was certainly a development in the art 
of acting that was then introduced. But it limited the actors’ 
art drastically, and the mode was soon to find itsel. a more 
suitable medium in the cinema. 

A marked change has come over taste since then, and it has 
crystallized in the post-war years. The admired actors of our 
day are those. who have kept alive the old tradition of full- 
blooded acting—Olivier, Gielgud, Edith Evans—and adapted 
it to our day. It was largely revivals of the classics, English and 
foreign, of course, which made the popularity of these actors. 
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And they themselves have felt the necessity for discovering 
modern plays which give them as wide an opportunity to 


‘display the whole range of their art as do the great classical 


róles. And each of these three I have mentioned have marked 
the break by appearing in a new non-naturalistic play—plays 
which because they are not "realistic? can use language 
rhetorically, dramatically and poetically. An actor needs 
something to get his tongue round quite as much as he needs 
“something to do.” And it was the failure of the realistic 
convention of the period between the wars to provide this that 
left actors (and audiences too, though they may not have 
known it) unsatisfied. So Dame Edith Evans played the leading 
róle in James Bridie's Daphne Laureola, John Gielgud saw 
Christopher Fry’s verse play The Lady's Not For Burning at the 
Arts and promptly transferred it to the Globe with himself in 
the-leading part, while Sir Laurence Olivier no less promptly 
commissioned a play for himself from this then almost unknown 
poet, and presented, as the first production of his newly formed 
actor-managership, the outcome of this commission, Venus 
Observed. And the surprising thing was that each of these 
ventures—each of which broke new ground in the theatre— 
was a commercial as well as an artistic success. 

In short, we seem to have the first beginnings of a new 
dramatic revival in England, answering the needs of the actors 
themselves. (And the Renaissance is paralleled in other branches 
of the theatrical art. I believe that our production and our stage 
design can successfully contest the claim to be the best in the 
world at this moment.) Captain Carvallo, the second play to be 
put on by Sir Laurence Olivier at the St. James’s Theatre, 
which he now manages, is a new play by a new playwright in 
this new tradition. It is an intellectual comedy distinguished by 
an ironic enjoyment of the human situation and a happy turn 
of phrase in the writing. Mr. Denis Cannan, its young author, 
claims to be influenced primarily by the novelist Peacock, and 


. one can certainly trace this influence in the fantastication of 
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his approach. His comedy is about life as it is lived in our time, 
but he keeps his figures sufficiently removed from actuality to 
skate gracefully on ice which might seem a little too thin if it 
were even one degree nearer the real. 
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He sets his scene at a farmhouse in occupied territory. No 
specific territory, and one occupied by no specific enemy. He 
wishes to use for his purposes the climate of war—which,: 
whether we face it or prefer not to face it, is the prevailing 
climate of our time. But since his objectives are purely comic, 
it is the climate of war at one remove from the reality of it that 
he aims at. The starting point of this play is the arrival of a 
charming, handsome young enemy officer, Captain Carvallo, 
who claims a billet for himself and his batman from the- hand- 
some farmer's wife; who is immediately, as he means she should 
be, rather taken with him. (The maternal instinct, he remarks, 
as he munches her ham, is the one truly international thing. I 
have only to look a little young and tired to draw it out any- 
where.) His arrival at this moment is particularly inopportune; 
for the farmer, a lay preacher as well, is. engaged on a mission 
for the local partisans, and mixed up in the business with him 
is a professor of biology from a nearby town. These two most 
incompetent and not very keen partisans have to transact their 
secret business under the eyes of the enemy captain. And it is 
from this situation that the comedy springs and grows. Ordered 
by their superiors to kill the captain as a gesture to mark their 
countrys Independence Day, they cannot bring themselves 
to do it—they are not exactly professional partisans, they have 
only joined so as to be politically respectable when the war 
ends. Besides they have grown to like the romantic young 
captain. So instead they try to devise a means of satisfying 
their superiors by blowing up the barn in which the captain is 
sleeping, while at the same time making sure that he is not in 
it at the time. If this bald description sounds a little flat, that 1s 
in the nature of comedy, which depends less on what happens 
than on the way in which it happens. But it 1s easy to imagine, 
I think, that this framework can produce a number of very 
amusing situations in the right hands, and Mr. Cannan is an 
inventive comic writer. 

For Mr. Cannan is himself an actor, and he knows tricks of _ 
stage comedy and he can write very good, very actable parts. 
(By actable in this tradition, I repeat, one means very speakable 
as well.) Sir Laurence Olivier has cast the play to perfection. 
For the handsome romantic captain, James Donald, a young 
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actor who combines an assured comedy technique with lavish 
charm. For the farmer’s wife Miss Diana Wynyard; no-one 
could suggest more exactly than she the virtuous woman of 
early middle age who is all too sharply reminded by the young 
captain’s attentions that youth is passing and won’t return. 
How deceptively easy her manner is and what art that easiness 
conceals! The two amateur partisans are played, one by Mr. 
Richard Goolden, who gives a dazzling performance as the 
lay preacher farmer—a typical near-farce part of the perpetual 
butt, with, in his case, only quotations from the Prophets to 
protect himself with; and the other, the atheist-biologist, by 
Peter Finch, a young Australian actor who first came promi- 
nently to our notice as the romantic Pole in Daphne Laureola. 
Here he is an over-ingenious argufying professor, and he makes 
a brilliant thing of it, perfectly judged and carried precisely and 
exactly through. 

Fine comedy acting parts finely acted, and owing a good deal 
more than shows on the surface, perhaps, to Sir Laurence’s 
immensely skilful and clever production. Mr. Denis Cannan 
will undoubtedly write better plays than this one as he grows 
more experienced. But for a start this is much more than 
promising, and it is a very strong pointer towards the tendency 
I have been referring to that this play, first produced by the 
Bristol Old Vic Company, of which Mr. Cannan was then a 
member, should at once have caught the notice of Sir Laurence 
Olivier, and at once have been produced by him in London. 


« The Little Hut” 

I have left myself space to report this month on only one 
more play from what looks like being a most interesting season: 
and I have chosen this one from several others (which I shall 
hope to mention later) because it bears out what I have been 
saying about the very high standard of English stage produc- 
tion. The Little Hut is an English adaptation by Miss Nancy 
Mitford from an extremely successful, extremely light, Parisian 
comedy. It is the merest whisked-up trifle about the eternal 
triangle: a man and his wife and their best friend marooned 
on a desert island. Shocking by any standards, it is yet suffi- 
ciently witty in the way the situations are devised to avoid 
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offence. But I mention it here because all accounts agree that 
the English production surpasses the French at every point. Mr. 
Peter Brook, the producer, and Mr. Oliver Messel, the designer, 
have combined to add to this witty, but otherwise not very dis- 
tinguished, little piece an elegance which it may not perhaps 


deserve, but which makes it a delight to see. Mr. Messel’s set — 


is a concoction of all the most exaggerated children’s book 
illustrations of desert islands, while Mr. Brook keeps the fun 
going with an unceasing flow of inventive improvisations on the 
desert island theme. And of course there is Mr. Robert Morley 
in the centre, giving one of his very best comic performances. 
But it is the combination of talents—designer’s, producer’s, 
actors’ and adaptor’s—which keep a rather thin piece spinning 
like a coloured top through the whole evening. 


FILMS—'' SEVEN DAYS TO NOON” 


By Duys PowELL 
N or ser the many obstacles which impede the progress 


of serious cinema, one of the most dangerous is the star 
system: dangerous because it insists on values which 
from an artistic point of view are false. For nearly four decades 
now audiences have been going to the cinema to see a per- 
sonality, a face, even a pair of legs: no harm in that were it not 
that interest is distracted from the quality of the film itself. 
Worse, the general public cannot do without its stars; and they 
must be familiar stars: a British film in America is handicapped 
not only by its leisurely pace and foreign accent, but-also by 
the fact that the faces of the leading players are strange to the 
Middle West or the Deep South. By now it takes a great deal 
of courage to make a film without some well-known star in 
the cast; the financial backer risks the indifference of the 
public, the players are likely to find their work cold-shouldered 
by an audience accustomed to personalities rather than to 
actors. 
All the same now and then an unusual theme or a story with 
some topical interest will catch the public imagination. Recently 


two American films, both innocent of big names in the cast, 
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have enjoyed a success in London simply because they have 
dealt, however absurdly, with the enticing subject of a trip by 
rocket through interstellar space. It is to be hoped that the 
topical interest of a new British film, Seven Days to Noon, will 
prove as attractive. For here again is a piece without famous 
cinema names; success must depend on story and-execution. 
The basis of Seven Days to Noon is the reliable old theme of the 
chase: but this time the fugitive is not the criminal or hunted 
hero. When the story opens the British Prime Minister has just 
received a letter from an eminent scientist who threatens to 
blow up London unless the Government publicly.renounces the 
manufacture of atomic weapons. The good professor has, in 
fact, bolted from the research station with an atom bomb in 
his Gladstone bag. 

The chase is given peculiar urgency by the fact that the 
fugitive has set a time limit; if a satisfactory Government 
statement is not issued, he will detonate the bomb at noon on 
the seventh day. The police begin their enquiries: routine 
enquiries at first, but as the hours go by more and more grave. 
The fugitive, meanwhile, escapes capture by means simple 
enough, His mind has been unhinged by solitude and respon- 
sibility; a sense of the appalling power which science holds in 
its hands has turned him from a gentle man of learning into a 
fanatic resolved on teaching humanity a lesson. But as he 
wanders through the crowds, muttering to himself denunciatory 
fragments of the Scriptures, he is not too mad to take precau- 
tions: to shave off his moustache, to live in a lodging-house 
instead of a hotel, to recognize the police car drawn up outside 
the door. | 

Seven Days to Noon seems, perhaps, to begin in a leisurely 
manner. But the deliberation of the opening pace has its value. 
As the seven days' grace slip by and it becomes clear that, with 
the professor still at large, the chances of saving London are 
slignt, the film begins to burry. The massive calm of the police ` 
is succeeded by a businesslike urgency; the public, which has 
at first been kept in the dark, is told the meaning of the 
mysterious preparations on railways and roads; and the 
Government plan for evacuation is put into action. It is the 
beginning of war all over again: the Prime Minister broadcasts, 
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the trains and buses are ready to carry the population, the 
wardens are back at their work of shepherding. 

It is at this point that the best qualities of the film become 
apparent. A great deal of Seven Days to Noon was shot in the 
streets of London: much of it in the early hours of the morning 
when the,squares and the approaches to the stations are 
empty; for in the end it is a deserted London which we see on 
the screen; the houses have been systematically cleared, the 
vast crowds have been carried away to all points of the compass, 
and with the civil population safe the army is called in to make 
a last search for the professor before the hands of the clock 
reach noon. A great effort of organization was obviously made 
to secure the effects of the latter part of the story; and with the 
co-operation of the military authorities an exciting picture has 
been presented of an evacuated city. 

Obviously in Seven Days to Noon much is owed to the original 
idea. The story in its first form was by Paul Dehn and James 
Bernard ; the authors' idea is brilliant, and 1t has been translated 
into an admirable screenplay by Frank Harvey and Roy 
Boulting (producer and editor of the piece). The director is 
John Boulting; and between them the team have turned out a 
first-rate story of action from which undertones of seriousness 
are not absent; the plot may be melodramatic, but the 
characters are a little more than the characters of melodrama. 

Indeed the playing of Barry Jones as the professor lends the 
part a certain pathos; here is a man condemned by the condi- 
tions of research to an isolation to which he 1s not equal. There 
is a good performance by André Morell as the Scotland Yard 
Superintendent; and as the complaisant, ageing actress who 
unwittingly shelters the fugitive, Olive Sloane delightfully 
combines amiability, vulgarity and an invincible scatter- 
brained optimism. There are in the cast, as I have already said, 
none of the neon-light names. But at a time when everybody 
talks glibly of atomic energy the subject of the film may perhaps 
catch the public fancy and win without stars a merited praise. 


“ Trio” 
Episodic films are not universally popular, and it was a 
surprise some little time ago when Quartet, based on four short 
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stories by Somerset Maugham, found favour with the public. 
A successor has now been made in Trio, to which the author, 
appearing in person, once more contributes introductory 
remarks. Of the three stories, the first two are ironic, the third 
dramatic and tragic; the third is distinguished, too, by the 
presence of Britain’s favourite young star, Jean Simmons. 
Entitled Sanatorium and directed by Harold French from an 
adaptation by R. C. Sherriff, it 1s a story of a nursing-home in 
Scotland for tubercular patients, among them two young 
people who in the end choose marriage and the risk of an early 
death in the outside world rather than prolonged safety within 
the walls of the sanatorium. Other patients fill in the back- 
ground: a pair of perpetually quarrelling inmates who, though 
they do not know it, are indispensable to one another; two 
gossiping old ladies; a man who bitterly resents his segregation 
from the world, so much so that on each eagerly awaited visit 
from his wife he repels her affection and spends the time in self- 
pity and recrimination. 

There is some excellent playing in this story; and yet its 
theme, delicately handled though it is, holds less interest from 
a critic's point of view than the two first stories. Possibly the 
reason is that irony and the unromantic mood are so rare on 
the screen; at any rate The Verger, directed by Ken Annakin 
and adapted by Maugham himself, and Mr. Knowall, adapted 
by Noel Langley and directed, again, by Annakin, display a 
freshness of idea which quite overcomes any shortcomings in 
cinematic style. And, of course, the fact that for once a short 
story is handled shortly adds to the pleasure. 

The tendency in the cinema is to spin out a short story to 
‘novel length: to supply deserts of background, to insist on 
every door opened, every taxi hired, every flight of stairs 
ascended. 

Mr. Knowall is about a bounder who turns out to be not such 
a bad fellow after all; he is the inevitable ship's bore, the man 
who can't be snubbed, who always knows best; and for once 
this is suggested in a few strokes of character, a few moments of 
incident. The acting honours are carried off by Nigel Patrick, 
who gives a bravura performance as the central figure; but 
Anne Crawford makes a charming appearance as the woman 
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who throws herself successfully on the bounder’s mercy; and, as 
another ship’s passenger, Wilfred Hyde-White contributes his 
familiar urbanity. 

I spoke a moment ago of shortcomings in cinematic style; I 
was thinking of the narrative manner of the first episode of 
Trio, the story called The Verger. Mr. Maugham's adaptation of 
his own work betrays at a first glance the literary writer's 
inability to escape from words: much of the development of 
the plot depends on an invisible narrator, and at the start it 
would be easy to dismiss the episode as over-talkative and over- 
dependent on speech. But as the plot unfolds Mr. Maugham’s 
command of character displays itself. The story is a trifle: but 
how delightful to find in the cinema a trifle about human beings! 
The hero is the verger of a fashionable church who is dismissed 
from his post on the discovery by the new vicar that he can 
neither read nor write. The man sets up as a tobacconist, 
marries and prospers; and for once instead of the expected 
catastrophe there is a happy twist to end the tale. 

To allow a film, or a passage in a film, to depend on material 
so slight and so lacking in the dramatic action which is the 
cinema’s darling was a daring experiment. That it has been 
successful is due, not only to Mr. Maugham, not only to Ken 
Annakin's excellent direction, but also to the faultless playing 
of the central character. James Hayter (who contributed to 
Morning Departure an impeccable portrait of a naval rating). 
does not rank in public estimation as a star. But Mr. Hayter is 
much more than a star: he is an actor. And in The Verger he 
seems not to act, but to be the decent, circumscribed little man 
who so enjoyably turns the tables on his pompous vicar. It is 
with increasing pleasure that one notes the emergence in the 
British cinema of a score of players without what is called 
glamour, without headline names, but capable of recreating 
on the screen that elusive creature, the human being. The case 
here is adorned also by Kathleen Harrison as the wife; and 
Felix Aylmer as the bank manager and Michael Hordern as 
the vicar add verisimilitude to the picture. 


A MUSEUM RE-PLANNED 
THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
By OLIVER WARNER 


HE incidental effects of war are often surprising and 

sometimes permanent. One of the by-products of the 

last war has been, happily, an immense stimulus to 
appreciation of the fine arts. This is not just opinion. The 
figures of attendance for every considerable museum and 
gallery prove it. More than that, the average present-day 
visitor shows more alertness, discrimination and critical sense 
than his predecessors. Visitors go increasingly from pleasure 
rather than in duty, and they return for more because the 
museums themselves have risen intelligently to their oppor- 
tunity. It is not uncommon to hear a person say that he or she 
is "museum mad," and so transformed are the museums that 
it is no longer a confession of eccentricity but rather of a zest 
for life and learning. 

No museum in London has shown itself more adaptable to 
the new atmosphere than the Victoria and Albert at South 
Kensington—the “V. & A." to give it its affectionate diminu- 
tive. Its "idea" is not quite a century old, that is, if the “Museum 
of Manufactures" opened in 1852 at Marlborough House be, 
as is claimed, a true forebear. The laying of the actual founda- 
tion stone, on May 17th, 1899, was the last public ceremony 
performed by Queen Victoria, and it 1s now officially described 
as “a Museum of Fine and Applied Art of all countries, styles 
and periods". Within that very wide definition it has, during 
the last few years, so managed its affairs as almost to impel the 
visitor to its galleries, if not for one reason then for another. 

For instance, scarcely was fighting over, and the export 
drive begun, than the world was told, and shown, that Britain 
was making it, and intended to go on doing so. Much of the 
original impetus to post-war trade must have been due to the 
imagination devoted to this pre-view of future goods, so 
tantalizing to those at home, who knew that they themselves 
would not, at least for some years, be able to buy the majority 
of the splendid wares open to purchase by the world oversea. 

If Britain Can Make It was a landmark, there have been others, 
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for instance the stimulating show of Picasso and Matisse; the 
cleaned effigies from Westminster Abbey, wonderful examples 
of medieval skill and piety; the Wellington Heirlooms; Eliza- 
bethan Miniatures; the French Tapestries, which gave as much 
delight as any post-war show; the assembly of Danish art; 
drawings from Vienna; the carpet woven by Queen Mary, and 
—this last summer—the pleasant small exhibition of the art 
of William and Mary’s reign at the end of the seventeenth 
century. A mere list of these attractions would show how well 
one part of the mandate of the Museum has been attended to. 

Special attractions draw crowds, they create wonder and 
surprise, but, concurrently, the regular work of the Museum 
continues, and a great part of this lies not within the strict 
sphere of display, but in more direct service to learning. ‘The 
Victoria and Albert is technically a part of the Ministry of 
Education, and its officials are in no danger of forgetting it. 

_ If discrimination be characteristic of the age, so is simplifica- 
tion, or streamlining. It has long been evident how little any 
single person can hope to know, so vastly has the possible range 
of knowledge expanded, and it is, therefore, more essential 
than ever to avoid clutter. What is chosen for permanent 
display must, in fact, be the best in its kind, and must be seen 
to fullest advantage. Realization of this has indicated one most 
important line of post-war development at the “V. & A." The 
process, which is not yet complete, consists of a complete re- 
arrangement of the galleries into two distinct, equally important 
groups. There are the Primary Collections, specially arranged 
in a newly decorated series of galleries, where will be seen 
masterpieces of all the arts, brought together by style, period 
or nationality; and there are the Study Collections. 

The Primary Collections will occupy some fifty rooms, 
within which the visitor will be able to follow the development 
of the arts in Europe from the late Classical and Early Christian 
Periods, through early Medieval art, Italian and Northern 
Gothic, and the Renaissance. European art will then be divided 
into two series of rooms, one containing British objects from 
about 1500 to 1850, and the other Continental material from 
about 1600 to the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Special galleries will be set apart for Far Eastern and Near 
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Eastern art, and the Indian arts and crafts will remain together . 
in the Indian Section in Imperial Institute Road. 

The rest of the Museum will be devoted to the Study Collec- 
tions, arranged on the basis of the Museum Departments. The 
scholar and the student will find there a full series of exhibits, 
grouped within their appropriate classes, of sculpture, ceramics, 
metalwork, paintings, textiles, woodwork, and so forth. In this 
way, the casual visitor will see only the cream of the cream: 
he will not be put to the necessity of making his own selection 
from an embarrassment of material. To the scholar, on the 
other hand, the Study Collections will provide the fullest range 
for inspection and analysis. The process indicated is already 
' well under way. | 
: * * + * * 

Few important museums are static..New blood, new ideas, 
and (not least in importance) new objects must constantly flow 
in, if full vitality is to be maintained. All the principal new 
acquisitions of the “V. & A." have from time to time been seen 
in their special large gallery near the main entrance. The 
inflow.is steady, through bequests, purchase and gifts from such 
sources as the National Art Collections Fund, which has pane 
so much for so many galleries. 

Among higher lights may be mentioned, always with the 
emphasis that they represent a mere selection from an almost 
bewildering choice of material, a fine marble bust of Voltaire, by 
Houdon; a bust of Louis XV as Apollo; Neptune and Glaucus, 
a group by Bernini; a group of a Satyr and Satyress by Riccio; a 
German porcelain, Pantaloon by Simon Feilner; an exquisite 
Fulda figure of a girl feeding chickens; an Italian calligraphic 
specimen book, signed and dated 1580 from the hand of the 
Florentine writing-master Salvatore Gagliardelli; an immacu- 
late Derome dentelle binding of about 1780; an early seven- 
teenth-century sword by Daniel Sadeler of Bavaria; two 
swords from the workshop of Othmar Wetter of Dresden; a 
miniature by Peter Oliver, probably of Venetia Digby, and one 
of the Duke of Reichstadt as a boy, by J. B. Isabey; the Vuilleu- 
mier Collection of Chinese robes; a cabinet with marquetry of 
various woods, made by Robert Adam for Kimbolton Castle; 
pedestals and other smaller works by Adam, and a State bed- 
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stead of about 1690 made for the first Earl of Melville, and 
presented by his descendant. To continue would be merely to 
catalogue, and it is true to say that there is no department of 
the museum that has not been greatly enriched within the last 
few years. ) 

* * * * * 

No survey of this kind could be even relatively complete 
without mention of two extensions of interest which are of great 
importance. If on a comparable scale, they would be so at any 
time and in any country. The “V. & A.” is to be concerned in 
the administration of two splendid houses, with worthy con- 
tents. Thanks to the munificence of the Duke of Wellington, 
Apsley House, at Hyde Park Corner, sometimes called "Number : 
One, London," is shortly to open as the Wellington Museum, 
where will be shown the Wellington Collections, trophies 
mainly of the Iron Duke (1769-1852). They include pictures, 
jewels and plate of exceptional value, beauty and interest. 

The other place is by the Thames, not far from Richmond. 
It is Ham House, the subject of a recent article in this journal 
by Sir Philip Hendy. Ham was long the private residence of 
the Earls of Dysart; so private indeed that the fifth Earl would 
not show it to his Sovereign, George III, though he sent a 
message that "Whenever my house becomes a public spectacle, 
His Majesty shall certainly have the first view." A public 
spectacle it now is, and to visit this enchanted place is almost 
. to be transported into the time of Charles II, when it was 

furnished anew. 

If to enhance the lasting qualities and attractions of beautiful 
things is one of the main purposes of an art museum, it is fulfilled 
in the *V. & A.," which has the skill of making its objects vivid. 
And if, possibly, private possession is the most enjoyable fate 
for a masterpiece (for the lucky possessor), then certainly the 
next best thing is to be able to convince people at large— 
visitors of all nations—tbat masterpieces in public ownership 
are shared in the fullest possible sense of the word. ‘That is the 
sum of achievement aimed at in recent museum developments. 
As if to crown its post-war ‘triumphs, the Museum has at last 
been able to display once more the splendid series of cartoons 
designed by Raphael for Pope Leo X. 
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Victoria and Albert. Crown copyright 


Cabinet designed by RoBERT ADAM for Kimbolton Castle, 1771: in marquetr) 
of various woods with inset marble mosaics. Now at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum 
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Wilton House, near Salisbury 
Detail of the centre of the south front—see the editorial The Stately Homes 
on p. 3 





THE WATER GYPSIES 
By Jonn HERBERT 


HEN I made my first trip up the Grand Union Canal 

. —known locally like all canals as “the cut"—1 was 

still only a tub of a boy, still in fact too small to help 

my mother with the heavy lock sluice gates. It might, however, 

-< have been yesterday for, contrasting so strongly with our 

bustling times, the memory of that first trip remains as vivid as 
the roses, hearts and castles on the “narrow boats." 

- . I cannot help fearing that this impression may have to last 

3 me all my life. Thanks to. their unruly child, the Industrial 










» but the recent increase in transport nodi may 
Pasa their stubborn resistance. 


in armo of “hat of. a entity m or more ago, to which ee rt 
born. Their work, their way of life, their dress is their own; 
they have kept collectivism at a distance and are thus for those of 
. us “off the land" some of the most romantic channels of trade. 
As the natural confluence of canals was in the M Aidlands, 
Birmingham quickly grew up as the heart of England’s canal 
“web; a web that now extends north, south, east and west. 
‘Across the backbone of the industrial north runs the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal and the Aire and Calder Navigation, the 
latter unique in having its own port of Goole, on the Humber. 
There was little romance about the first canals. They were 
one of the many blots on our social system. By 1875 there were 
19,000 boats operating over 4,800 miles of river and canal, 
roughly four boats to every mile, the floating homes of from 
80,000 to 100,000 people. 
J Under such conditions of overcrowding it is not surprising 
that most of these early water gypsies (as even then they were 








n, canals have constantly been threatened with CONGE 
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known) were an idle, profligate crowd; too idle even to dave | 
the donkey that pulled their home along, rigging instead a — 
“lazy driver"—a nose basket consisting of an old tin kettle or 
a frying pan! Families, often of seven or eight, crowded into the 

"narrow boats" cabin, then scarcely big enough to hold a 
double bed. Some of the children had to sleep in cupboards, 
the rest “like pigs, all of a heap." Not until the first Canal Act, 
in 1877, was there any attempt to rid the canals of such moral 
and physical squalor. 

Although the evils of former days have vanished, canal boats- 
outwardly are very much the same as before. “Narrow boats” — 
are used extensively in the Midlands and on the Grand Union. | 
Their dimensions are 70 feet by 7 feet; they carry nearly — 
go tons of cargo; and their single cabin measures 12 feet by — 
7 feet by 5 feet. i 

But even in the last century, when it was an evil-smelling _ 
den half its present size, a narrow boat's cabin was bright 
with hearts and roses, the pictorial pail, and polished brass. I - 
remember the first one I entered, after cocking an inquisitive _ 
eye at a friendly-looking boatman; entered is not quite the 
right word for one really dives into it from the steering position. 

Close to the hatchway is a fat little stove, next to it a cup- 
board, the garlanded door of which hinges down to forma | 
table. Opposite is a bench, which is generally made up as the © 
children’s bed, while at the for’ard end, athwartships, is the 
parents’ bed. Here the canal boatman is born, bred, wed and 
dies; an environment as far removed from the Welfare State 
as the Court of St. James. There seems no more reason for the 
medieval castles on the outside of the cabins, than for the 
hearts and flowers inside; merely an inherent love of colour. 

At first of course all the boats were horse-drawn. There were 
especially the "flymen"—crews of three who did not stop until 
they reached their destinations, taking on relief horses through 
the night. Of the 3,200 narrow boats at work, nearly all are 
now powered. The flymen, however, continue their non-stop 
runs. By means of the intriguing little Regent’s Park Canal, 
many of those working the Grand Union complete the 136 
miles from Limehouse, in the Port of London, to Birmingham 
in fifty-seven hours, passing through 136 locks on the way. By 





On the Grand Union Canal: (above) two narrow boats enter a lock: (below 
painted barge at the Rally held by the Inland Waterways Association at Market 
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Harborough—note the decorated watercan and brass-hooped cabin chimney 
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(Above) the basin at Stourport, where the Staffs. & Worcester Canal enters the 

River Severn; (below) a lengthman’s cottage at Whixall Moss on the Welsh 

section of the Shropshire Union Canal—(a “‘lengthman’? maintains a certain 
length of canal) 
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towing a “butty-boat” the flyman doubles his normal load. 
. Winding over the hills and dales, our canals follow a route 
prescribed by the physical features of the countryside, and not 
by their relation to roads, railways and town-planning. There 
are many miles that are utterly deserted, save for the odd farm, 

pub, or grocer's shop at some lock; beautiful stretches of 
countryside where everything is quiet save for the satisfying 
chug-chug-chug of the engine. 

— Climb on a calm summer's evening over the Chilterns, by 
way of the Grand Union. Though by the time you've worked 
through the fifty-six locks your back will be stiff and your 
muscles sore, you will appreciate in full the peace of the canals. 

For most of the time you will be all alone, isolated even from 
the world of headlines. Then from the other side of the hill you 
-will catch the dull beat of a narrow boat, next see the plume of 
ioke from her shining brass-bound chimney, and finally, with 
luck, meet her as she is locking out. 

Steering her probably 1 is the owner's" wife, a large friendly 
Bohemian figure in the full-skirted dress, black boots lacing 
up the calf, and black sun bonnet of the traditional boatwoman. 
The owner, in shirt sleeves and a fancy waistcoat, leaps nimbly 
aboard with his son—they’ve been working the lock. 

As they pass we exchange hails and admire the embellish- 
ments of their home. The snub nose, with its magnificent 
Turk’s head or other fancy but useful knot; the red and green 
diamonds along : the gunwale, the youngest _ members of the 
family playing in the cargo space—if there is room, a swing is 
often rigged from the central beam; then the cabin, with the 
owner’s name and the boat’s number brightly picked out in 
red and green, and its doors hinged back to show the imagina- 
tive castles, hills and woods painted on their panels; and lastly 
the well-shaped ram’s head, or rudder post dazzling with red, 
blue and yellow geometrical designs. 

Leaning contentedly against the hatchway, with the long 
tiller in the crook of her arm, and her family gathered around 
her on the tiny poop, the boatwoman waves us a friendly 
goodbye. For them there is no past or future, only the dreamy 
peace of the immediate present. That is their fortune and their 
difference from ourselves. 
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Despite the combined forces of road, rail and air, there are 
still 2,400 miles of canals in daily use. Of these the Inland 
Waterways Executive, on behalf of the Transport Commission, 
operate 1,050 miles of canal and 1,000 miles of broad canalized 
river, divided into four areas. Since the war the tonnage carried 
of coal and other fuels, liquids in bulk, and general merchan- 
dise, for which the time factor is of secondary importance, has 
risen from a total of 10,397,848 in 1946 to 11,231,000 in 1948. 
At the moment there is a running deficit of £1,000,000 a year 
which the Transport Commission hope to overcome by an 
increase of 16rds on the transport charges; this seems unduly 
optimistic and only likely to reduce traffic. Being in no position 
now to exploit their slender advantages over road and rail, 
canals are in danger of losing the cargoes they have built up 
over the last few years. 
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THE LIFE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
By C. M. WoopuHovusz 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
Cecil Woodham-Smith. 
155. 

Works of reference, seeking to illustrate the 

meaning of “anagram,” regularly quote the 

example of “Flit on, cheering angel" for 

Florence Nightingale; and the implied 

suggestion is that the example is quite un- 

usually happy and appropriate. Lytton 

Strachey devoted one of his most famous 

essays to demolishing the 

myth on which this sugges- 
tion rests. He sought to 
replace the vision of an 
angel with the possession 
of a demon. Upon the 
wall of Florence's mother 
that “We are ducks who 
have hatched a wild 
swan,” Strachey com- 
mented that “it was not 

a swan that they had 

hatched; it was an eagle.” 

Mrs. Woodham - Smith 

quotes Strachey’s com- 

ment with approval. It is, 
in fact, the only reference 
she makes to his essay; 
but the effect of her book 
is to reveal his portrait 
with greater certainty 
than ever before for the 
masterpiece that it is. 
With care and erudition fra S 


By 
Constable. 


the support of documen- 

tary evidence never before made available, 
she puts together fragment by fragment 
what must probably be accepted as the 
definitive biography of the great woman, 
at least for some time to come. And the 
figure that emerges is, almost without a 
detail altered, the same figure that Strachey 
saw with the insight of an artist. 

There is nothing derogatory to this 
remarkable work of scholarship in recogniz- 
ing the coincidence. It is, on the contrary, 
a triumph of satisfaction to find art and 
exact research arriving by their different 
routes at the same result. Some of the 





W. E. Nightingale and his daughters 
lorence and Parthenope.—Sketch by 
pene ae i MITH, Florence Nightingale’s 
and imagination, and with aunt, from “ Florence Nightingale.” 


qualines that Strachey saw in Florence 
Nightingale by intuition might have re- 
mained dangerous stumbling-blocks to the 
ordinary reader, brought up on what he 
calls the “‘facile fancy” of popular imagina- 
tion, were they not now precisely confirmed 
in every detail by Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s 
exhaustive studies. That Florence Nightin- 
gale could be selfish, possessive, anti- 
feminist, disagreeable and demanding to 
her friends and family; 
that she could be cruel 
and weak and almost 
dishonest as well as a 
“cheering angel"; above 
all that her achievement 
lay not soYmuch in the 
romantic field of loving 
sympathy and chanty to 
the sick, as in the endless 
drudgery of administrative 
routine—many details of 
this portrait seemed often 
designed to shock and take 
the reader by surprise as 
Strachey drew them, but 
they must now be accepted 
as established on evidence. 
And what is finally estab- 
lished above all by this new 
biography is the most diffi- 
cult thing of all: it is Flor- 
ence Nightingale's genius. 

The word is notoriously 
difficult to define, but cer- 
tainly no definition could 
be devised that would fail to cover her. In 
Dr. Johnson’s hackneyed phrase, she had an 
infinite capacity for taking pains: she might 
almost have been born to give substance and 
credibility to what is, after all, one of the 
most unsatisfactory definitions ever offered. 
It would be better to offer as an account of 
her genius the unchallengeable claim that 
she saw worlds to be conquered that 
remained hidden from almost all her con- 
temporaries; that she opened the way to 
them very often without being aware her- 
self what she was doing. Her first biographer 
(Sir Edward Cook, in 1913) could have had 
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little idea of the fruits of her work in fields 
far beyond those chosen by herself, for the 
fruits were not yet ripe and perhaps even 
now are still not all gathered. It was in 
1947, for instance, according to Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith, that her genius for 
financial administration was fully revealed, 
when the Select Committee on Estimates 
reported that her system of cost-accounting 
for the Army Medical Services '*worked 
admirably” eighty years after it was put 
into operation, "though in other depart- 
ments systems installed within the last 
twenty years had been discarded.” That is 
a comparatively little achievement, but it 
serves to point to the essential fact, that 
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there is no end yet visible to the develop- 
ment of the ideas which Florence Nightin- 
gale set in train, and of which she can have 
had herself, in many cases, almost no con- 
scious inkling. 

In this sense she was certainly a gentus, 
and in this sense also it is impossible ever 
to say the last word on her; that is the special 
glory of genius. But Mrs. Woodham-Smith 
has unmistakably succeeded, with distinc- 
tion and grace, in saying everything that 
can be said about her in our generation. 
It is a masterly biography without a false 
note; and we can now afford to wait 
another generation for another Strachey to 
transmute it into another portrait of genius. 


MIDDLE AGES 


By Tae Very Rev. W. R. Marrmgews, D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul's 


FIVE GENTURIES OF RELIGION. 
Vol. IV. The Last Days of Medieval 
Monachism. . By G. G. Coulton. 
Cambridge University Press. — 455. 

This stately yolume brings to an end the 

great work on which the late Dr. Coulton 

.was engaged for many years. Though he 
had intended to produce another volume of 
illustrative material, we may rejoice that 
the task which he undertook of depicting 
religion in Europe during the five centuries 
of the Medizval period has been concluded. 

The final instalment, which occupied the 

last years of his life and was written partly 

in exile during the war, has the qualities 


. , which readers had come to expect from the 


author. In spite of its bulk and its necessary 
concern with subjects which are in dispute 
among experts, it makes fascinating reading 
for anyone who cares to know what life in 
the Middle Ages was like, or one might add 
for anyone who is interested in the strange 
possibilities of human nature. l 

The theme is in itself a melancholy one— 
the decay of an institution which, in earlier 
times, had served the cause both of religion 
and civilization. It is abundantly clear that, 
at the end of the Middle Ages, most right- 
thinking men were well aware that there 
was something radically wrong with the 
monasteries. The constant attempts at 
reform, which Dr. Coulton describes in 
detail, are sufficient evidence of the fact, 


and the two reforming Councils, that of 
Constance (1415-18) and that of Basel 
(1431-49), had the reform of the monasteries 
high on the list of their agenda. The high 
purpose of reform of the Church fam in 
capite quam in membris was frustrated and the 
Councils achieved very little. Dr. Coulton 
tells us why: 

Constance was one of the most enlightened 
assemblies which had ever sat in the Chris- 
tian Church; but it was faced by the inevitable 
difficulties which must confront any attempt 
to reform, from within, a body of enormous 
antiquity, wealth and prestige. Basel, the 
next great Ecumenical Council after Con- 
stance, was even less successful in this direc- 
tion; and those two failures were mainl 
responsible for the growing conviction: Es 
muss brechen. 

One of the chief obstacles to drastic 
amendment was that many of those who 
had: the duty, and the authority, to put 
things right were themselves profiting from 
the corruption. The system of holding 
abbeys in commendam, that is of conferring 
the title and revenues of abbot upon a 
person who was not a member of the 
community and often not a monk at all, 
was perhaps the main cause of the decay of 
monastic life. Another potent source of the 
frustration encountered by orthodox re- 
formers of the monasteries was the excessive 
centralization of the Church. Dr. Coulton 
gives many examples of the intolerable 
delays which this involved and of the 
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expense and vexations of appeals to Rome 
where the longest purse was apt to win the 
day. 

There is a large question behind the mass 
of detail which Dr. Coulton has arranged 
for our instruction, a question of which he 
is well aware. Was the break up of the 
Reformation inevitable? Are those his- 
torians right who lament that the violence 
of Luther prevented a reform in the spirit 
of Erasmus which would have avoided the 
disruption of: Christendom? Though there 
is no doubt what Dr. Coulton’s answer 
would have been, he gives us the evidence 
on which we can base our own conclusions. 

In the closing chapters a highly contro- 
versial topic in English history comes under 
review—the dissolution of the monasteries 
by Henry VIII and the proceedings of 
Thomas Cromwell and his officers. Dr. 
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Coulton tries to show, and in the opinion of 
the present writer, succeeds, that, in the 
main, all the accusations of the visitors of 
Henry VIII are corroborated by the findings 
of episcopal visitations in the same period. 

It would not be just to this book to leave 
the impression that it is nothing but a tale 
of degeneracy and failure. There are por- 
traits of noble and earnest men who spent 
themselves in attempts to revive the ancient 
spirit of monasticism. There are touches of 
humour and pathos. Who could forget the 
picture of a community of non-reformed 
monks bawling the mass at the top of their 
voices and playing their organ to its utmost 
capacity in order to drown the exhortations 
of the visitors who had come to call them 
to order And throughout the book is 
enlivened by the eager zest of a man who 
was much more than a great scholar. 


AUSTEN 


By STEVIE SMITH 


MORE TALKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. 
Stern. Cassell. 125. 6d. 

There is a remarkable ease and happiness 

about this book, the second we have had on 

the theme from the hands of these devoted 
and expert ladies; laborious it must have 
been to write, but the labour lies hidden. 

It is not, as the authors modestly claim, 

mere “talk.” It is a book of essays, written 

turn and turn about, in the friendliest 
possible fashion, on such rich Austen 

matters as love, marriage, children (she did 

not like them much), affection, family 

pride, snobbishness, and so on. 

The points are neatly made. Quotation 
comes pat upon comment. The main theme 
of Jane Austen's novels, as Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith observes in her essay Towards 
Perfect Felicity, is the marrying off of the 
heroine to “an attractive and eligible man." 
The process of this marrying off is subject 
to the usual chances and setbacks and 
sometimes this matter of the plot runs 
threadbare. Who on earth believes Mrs. 
Smith’s preposterous tale in Northanger 
Abbey? Take a glance at the heroines, 
these upright girls of sensitive conscience 
and proper pride. They are always upright. 
Sometimes they may be foolish—Emma for 


instance was a goose. But it is the mistakes 
the author laughs at, never the uprightness. 
Unlike Miss Compton Burnett, Jane Austen 


` plants sinfulness only in her subsidiary 


characters. It is in the sub-theme that she 
allows herself elbow room; it is only here 
that we can study the accomplished 
marriage, ‘which is by no means always 
righteous. 

In the Bennet household for instance the 
wind draws strongly from the east, strongly 
enough one fancies completely to have 
overturned a modern marriage. lake this 
passage between Mrs. Bennet and her 
husband: 

“Tf it were not'for the entail I should not 
mind." ‘What should you not mind?" “I 
should not mind anything at all.” “Let us be 
thankful you are preserved from a state of 
such insensibility."' 

Elizabeth was sharp enough to find that 
cruel. Was she also sharp enough to find it 
entertaining? One never quite knows about 
that. Could Jane Austen herself be cruel? 
The authors do not burke the relevant 
passage. 

The real circumstances of this pathetic 
piece of family history were, that the Mus- 
groves had the ill fortune of a very trouble- 


some, hopeless son; and the good fortune to 
lose him before he reached his twentieth year. 


4.2 
Can we square that with the sensitive 
feelings of Anne Elliott who, turning over 
in her mind the offer of the disagreeable 
cad (she did not yet know his full villainy) 
decides he will never do because “she saw 
that there had been bad habits, that 
Sunday travelling had been a common 
thing"? Was Jane Austen laughing at Anne 
a little? In Persuasion I think she was not 
laughing very much. There is more of the 
nineteenth century in this last of her novels 
and less of the eighteenth; there is almost a 
stretching forward to the pietism of the 
novels Victorian ladies were to write later. 
The trouble the reviewer has with a book 
like this is much the same trouble the 
authors had in writing it. One could go on 
for ever. Why did Anne bathe in November? 
How could she believe, a mere nine years 
after Trafalgar, that the Navy was remark- 
able chiefly for its domestic virtues? And 
“piano” on the lips of that fine old Admiral 


WORKERS AND 


© 
ARE WORKERS 
Gordon Rattray Taylor. 
Press. | Yos. 6d. 
Án idea of the kind of problem with which 
Mr. Taylor is concerned can be gained from 
the story he tells of a psychologist who was 
informed bluntly by a managing director 
that there was no need to tell him what were 
the motives which made men work. 
“There are only two”, said the managing 
director, "greed and fear." 
“Oh, yes”, said the psychologist agreeably, 
“and which applies in your case?” 


HUMAN? By 
Falcon 


As might be imagined, Are Workers 
Human? is somewhat scolding in tone. 
It 1s vehement in its denunciations of the 
stupidity which creates so much of the 
friction in British industry, but it is at the 
same time informative and stimulating. 
Its subject matter is the relations between 
workers and management. Mr. Taylor has 
been studying problems of morale for 
years, as a writer on human affairs and as a 
sociologist, and he presents his readers with 
the fruits of his own observation and 
experience, as well as with summaries of 
his wide reading in the social sciences. The 
result may be a little overwhelming in its 
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Croft, is it not unexpected? 


“Well, well, ladies are the best judges, but 
James Benwick is rather too piano for me.” 


The authors have made ample provision 
at the end of the book for those who can “go 
on for ever.” Beginning with Pride and 
Prejudice—“‘Tt is a truth universally acknow- 
ledged that a single man in possession of a 
good fortune must be in want of a wife"— 
they present a series of quotations for a Jane 
Austen calendar, finishing up with this 
generous comment: “We are sure our 
readers will like to choose the other three 
hundred for themselves." Do not however 
choose Mr. Collins's famous letter—he never 
wrote it. The pure Jane-ite may object to 
this book, he will say it is altogether too 
free and easy, too—in its opprobrious 
eighteenth-century sense—enthusiastic by 
half. I see no harm in it; it does not 
pretend to be a scholar's book. 


MANAGEMENT 


By FRANK Frost 


effect on the general reader, who is likely 
to find that the subject is far, far bigger 
than he thought, and to the specialist it 
may appear to cover too much ground in 
too great a haste; but both the general 
reader and the specialist will find that Mr. 
Taylor has brought together in one rela- 
tively small volume—less than 200 pages— 
an impressively large number of sociological 
ideas and brief accounts of what are by now 
classical experiments in human relations, 
but which are not widely known outside 
the research centres and technical publica- 
tions of the scientists. 

A defect of the book is that the author's 
message is obscured at times by an assertive- 
ness which leads him to make sorne curious 
statements, such as: 

If there is one fact which is scientifically 
established beyond doubt, and which is 
amply reinforced by our own experience, it 
is that people constantly weigh up ail (Mr. 
Taylor’s italics) the factors in their, situation 
before deciding how they will act. 

What Mr. Taylor is driving at is that 
when one attempts to understand why other 
people have acted or decided in any 
particular way, it is a mistake to consider 
that their behaviour can be entirely 
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attributed to a single factor. Apart from 
the obvious inadequacies of the statement 
-and the absence of any implication of the 
unconsidered factors in behaviour, this 
use of the words “scientifically established 
beyond doubt" is dangerous to the prestige 
of the very studies which he wishes to see 
put into practical effect. 

It is certain, however, that Are Workers 
Human? will shed light in many dark places. 
Though Mr. Taylor occasionally makes 
references to large matters—Marxism, for 
example—which are so casual that one 
wonders why he has made them at all, and 
some of his “simplications” of psychological 
matters are not helpful, nevertheless he 
does not attribute sinister motives to people 
but assumes that sheer ignorance is the 
main problem; and his attacks on dic- 
hard complacency are effective. He offers 
plenty of useful material in support of his 
case. 


PARADISE ISLAND 


CEYLON, PEARL OF THE EAST. 

By Harry Williams. Hale. 255. 
This is a large, leisurely, finely illustrated 
book about a lovely island with an extra- 
ordinary past: 

At the moment when Julius Cesar was 
carrying out the first Roman reconnaissance 
of Britain—finding it a woody and almost 
impenetrable jungle—the ki of the 
Mahawansa,. in the full height of their 
religious devotion, were making of Ceylon a 
Paradise Island in truth. 

These were the kings who built most of the 
giant irrigation works which brought 
fertility to 12,000 square miles of tangled, 
sun-scorched land—until later dynasties 
fell into bloodstained decline, and the great 
stone reservoirs and conduits were lost in the 
jungle, not to be rediscovered for centuries. 
Mr. Williams traces in detail this early 
history of Ceylon, deals more briefly with 
the periods of Portuguese and Dutch rule 
which preceded the British, and goes on to 
an extensive description of the island, the 
people and the landscape, the fauna and 
flora, to-day. Particularly interesting is his 
comprehensive account of tea-growing; 
having worked on a tea plantation he writes 
of the life with intimate knowledge and 
sympathy, but with some foreboding: 


within a decade or two of the eviction of the 
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British and the nationalization of the industry 
—a real threat—tea, as a serious world 
industry, will have vanished from Ceylon. 


For the most part Mr. Williams leaves 
current politics alone; his chief aim is to 
make this richly endowed island better 
known. His book has, like its subject, a 
tropical profusion, overloaded sometimes 
with detail; but it takes the patient reader 
into the heart of a land of which most 
travellers see only the fringe. It includes a 
"guide-book" section for visitors, and 
thirty-three excellent photographs. 


CHARLES Davy 


THE ROOTS OF BOLSHEVISM 


STUDIES IN REVOLUTION. By 
E. H. Carr. Macmillan. gs. 6d. 
Professor E. H. Carr is preparing a major 
work on the history of Soviet Russia of 
which the first volume is soon to appear. 
The fourteen short essays which make up 
this book are mainly by-products of this 
work, and their common theme is the 
ideological origins of Bolshevism. The 
evolution of Marxism, and especially the 
disappointments of the revolutionaries of 
1848, are recurrent themes in his essays on 
the Communist Manifesto, Proudhon, 
Herzen and Lassalle. They are preceded by 
an admirable little study of Saint-Simon as 
the precursor of socialist ideas, whose 
vragi as Professor Carr remarks, 
give an uncanny impression 
of ai one ane had a hurried preview of the 
next hundred years of history and, excited, 
confused and only half understanding, tried 


to set down disjointed fragments of what he 
had seen. 


They are followed by studies—mostly based 
on book reviews which have appeared in 
the Times Literary Supplement—of Plekhanov, 
Lenin, Georges Sorel, Stalin and the 
British and German Communist Parties. 
Of these perhaps the most valuable is the 
study of Sorel, whose importance in the 
history of modern political thought has been 
so oddly neglected in England. Sorel stood, 
as Carr puts it, “on the common ground 
where Marx and Nietzsche meet,” and it is 
also “the common ground from which 
Bolshevism and Fascism diverge.” His 
writings, nearly as diffuse as those of the 
earlier revolutionary thinkers, offer countless 
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penetrating insights into the trends and 
implications of socialistic thought. 

Professor Carr always writes lucidly and 
brilliantly, and on these themes he writes 
with peculiar authority as the biographer 
of Bakunin and Marx. This little volume 
has great riches to offer to all who seek to 
understand the origins of the present 
divergence between Western socialism and 
Eastern communism, and to all who are 
interested in the revolutionary movements 
of the last hundred years. 


Davib THOMSON 


GYPSY GENTLEMAN 


GEORGE BORROW. By Martin 

Armstrong. Barker. 6s. , 

We know so little about the most interesting 
periods of George Borrow's life, other than 
what he himself chose to tell us in Lavengro, 
The Romany Rye and The Bible in Spain, that 
the biographer of Borrow has no choice but 
to resort to copious quotation and para- 
phrase of these works in order to fill out a 
fulldength study. Mr. Armstrong is saved 
from this necessity by the limitations of the 
English Novelists series to which his book 
belongs: the confinement of a hundred 
pages may be suffocating for a Fielding or 
a Scott, but for George Borrow it provides 
ideal accommodation. 

. Mr. Armstrong has planned his little 
book excellently. He presents us with a 
portrait of Borrow from four angles: 
Borrow as he saw himself, Borrow as seen 
by his acquaintances, Borrow as glimpsed 
in the few known biographical facts, and 
Borrow as seen in the light of modern 
psychological knowledge. Borrow regarded 
himself as handsome, strong, fearless, a 
gentleman scholar with almost.superhuman 
power over certain animals and human 
beings; to others he often appeared ungainly 
and uncouth, ignorant, aggressive, a poseur. 
Comparing these two versions with the 
known facts, Mr. Armstrong sees Borrow as 
a man of strikingly unusual ability who 
suffered through sexual abnormality and 
a sense of inferiority and who sought re- 
assurance in self-glorification. 

These chapters about the man are 
followed by a discussion of the books. It is 
here that many devoted readers of Borrow 
will part company from Mr. Armstrong. 
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“Sheer tedium,” “extreme clumsiness and 
verbosity of style," “uncongenial and irri- 
tating"——these are a few of the epithets that 
Mr. Armstrong applies to Lavengro and The 
Romany Rye. These books, he maintains, are 
valuable as psychological documents, but 
not as literature; in order to be read with 
profit they should be approached only after 
the reader has equipped himself with a 
thorough knowledge of Borrow’s personal 
and mental history. All that the present 
reviewer can say to this is that at the age of 
fifteen, possessing no information about 
Borrow whatever, he picked up a copy of 
Lavengro in the school library and was 
immediately enchanted, and is enchanted 
still. 

However much one may disagree with 
this estimate of Borrow as a writer one 
cannot deny that it is provocative: the rest 
of the book is equally, though more appre- 
ciatively, stimulating. Mr. Armstrong offers 
a convincing explanation of the fluctuations 
in Borrow’s reputation, and his writing 
throughout is graceful and to the point. 
His book is to be recommended as the most 
convenient and readable study of George 
Borrow currently available. 


CLIFFORD Dymentr 


A PHILOSOPHER ON POETRY 


ENGLISH POETRY: Its Contribu- 
tion to the Knowledge of a Creative 
Principle. By Leone Vivante. Preface 
by T. S. Eliot. Faber. 21s. 

Philosophers who write about poetry have 
too often a mental axe to grind. But the 
Italian philosopher, Signor Vivante, is not 
one of these, In Mr. Eliot’s words, “he has 
not studied poetry in order to provide | 
evidence for a thesis, but the thesis issues 
out of his reading of the poets whose work 
he has enjoyed." 

In brief his thesis is that all real thought 
and value are essentially poetic or creative. 
Thought forms itself in and through ‘“‘a 
moment of infinite opening” in which an 
original self-active principle finds expres- 
sion, This “core of causality” or inward 
light which characterizes life and spon- 
taneity as contrasted with mechanism is the 
main subject of his study and in English 
poetry he finds it richly revealed. The 
seventeen poets whose honey he distils for 
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his own purposes range from Shakespeare 
and Milton to Mrs. Browning, Longfellow 
and Oscar Wilde. He is not a literary critic 
but a creative philosopher and is therefore 
able to find matter of philosophic interest 
even in verse that is qualitatively second 
rate. 

But obviously the more truly expressive 
the poetry is which he quotes, the more 
intrinsically it reveals and exemplifies the 
imaginative reality which he finds to be 
the essence of the thought. For this reason 
the chapter on Shakespeare is the most 
rewarding. Yet in Gray and Collins, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Shelley, 
Keats and Meredith, he discovers essential 
insights of equal significance to his theme. 
He gives as a philosopher as creatively as 
he receives from the poets, whether he is 
affirming the inextricable identity of form 
and infinity, time and the timeless, life and 
death, or exploring the deeper meaning of 
simplicity or individuality. His method is 
all that a system is not. It consists largely 
of suggestive annotation. He is a little 
repetitive in his testing, through countless 
quotations, of the same truth. Yet there 
is no sameness because its infinite mean- 
ing is always freshly and distinctively 
realized, — 

Hucu DPA. FAUSSET 


THE UNSPOILT CHILD 


WHATEVER THE HEART 
APPOINTS. By Katherine Dunning. 
Heinemann. — 105. 6d. 

In presenting a novel from the viewpoint of 

a child there is always a danger that the 

adults interpretation and articulateness 

may be mixed up in it. Mrs. Dunning's 

eleven-year-old Candy, living through a 

quiet sunflecked summer in an old house 

with a variety of aunts and uncles, is of no 
such hybrid order. Still on the dawnlit side 
of approaching adolescence, she is abun- 
dantly aware, both on the surface and in 
those moments of what adults name poetic 
perception and response to beauty. These, 
to the unspoilt child, are as natural as 
pleasant hunger-pangs, a talk with a tramp 
or a picnic by the sea on a summer's day. 

Without the slightest straining of her 

fabric, Mrs. Dunning all the time shows 








Uganda 


Tanganyika 


Badges of African Colonies, from “The 
Book of Flags" by GORDON CAMPBELL and 
I. O. Evans. Cumberledge: O.U.P. 155. 


Candy on that double plane of spirit and 
animal. 

Though motherless, Candy is a normal 
child but for a circumstance that lies outside 
herself to begin with. She feels a pain and 
oddness, not physical but for some years 
growing so intimately in her as to be almost 
organic and to colour her outlook. It 
concerns her father. For years a prisoner of 
war in Japanese bands, he is in hospital, 
and each week she expects and wonderingly 
longs for his return. Adrian, once his fellow 
prisoner, now slightly maimed and given to 
brainstorms, holds back the truth she dares 
not ask for, while she boasts, half brazenly 
to protect herself, about her father's illness, 
and guesses, as by an electrical impact, the 
day of his return. The end is sadness that is 
almost joy and triumph; what her father is 
lacking is the power of speech, but between 
him and Candy words are not needed, for 
the eye tells fully “‘the long tale of secret 
dreams too rare and precious for words to 
clothe.” This is a beautiful and moving 
work; Mrs. Dunning has the remarkable 
gift of catching at once the dew of morning 
and the chastening sorrow of experience in 
this child who seems half-consciously to 
speak for her generation. 


SYLVA NorMAN 
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A PLAY IN VERSE 


SAPPHO. By Lawrence Durrell. 

Faber. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Durrell’s new work is something of a 
puzzle. He tells us that he wrote this play 
“with the object of marrying up place, plot 
and poetry," and admits that it is over-long. 
He suggests some cuts for production pur- 
poses, it is true, but even so tbe thing 1s far 
too long and unwieldy for the stage. How- 
ever, if one puts the idea of the theatre 
aside, one can read this book as a dramatic 
story—and it is indeed fascinating. The 
dialogue is in easily flowing blank verse 
which is crisp and colourful and has a 
strong contemporary tang. 

We know of the author's feeling for 
Mediterranean landscape and history. His 
aim here seems not so much to offer a 
character study of an imagined Sappho as 
to delineate a society, albeit Lesbos, circa 
650 B.0., whose problems are equally valid 
for to-day. À glance at the cast will hint at 
the implications: Minos, the aged tutor of 
Sappho, a man of the old school looking 
backward to the time “before the earth- 
quake"; Kreon, Sappho's dull husband, 
a very astute landowner and man of busi- 
ness; Pittakos in love with power, the (at 
first) successful general. engaged in an 
imperialistic war against the Greek main- 
land, who desires Sappho; Phaon his twin 
brother, a. hermit-philosopher who has 
renounced the world as Sappho has re- 
nounced love (if not lovers), though she 
is drawn to Phaon; and a minor role, 
Diomedes a drunken poet. These characters, 
though they serve to illuminate many 
aspects of life, are vividly alive and woven 
into a plot which, if somewhat complicated, 
certainly has its own logic and compulsion. 


A. C. Bovp 


IRISH SHORES 


THE DREAMING SHORE. By 
Olivia Manning. Evans. 155. 
"The shore of this book is the inlet-fretted, 
island-studded west coast of Ireland along 
which the author, keeping the post-war 
holiday-maker of limited means in mind, 
travelled by bus, walking, cycling or taking 
lifts where no public transport was avail- 
able, making trips into the hinterland or to 
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islands whenever anything of interest 
seemed worth investigating. The result of 
that journey from Cork city to North 
Donegal is a book that is something more 
than an efficient guide to beauty spots, good 
or bad hotels, natural and unspoilt sur- 
roundings: it is an impression of a way of 
life by a writer who has an artist’s eye for 
colour and form, a novelist’s discernment of 
people and a gift for choosing the right 
words to describe clearly what she sees and 
feels. Miss Manning givesan account not only 
of Killarney, Glengarriff, Blarney, Achill, 
Galway, Bundoran and other tourist centres 
but of small bays in which the sands are 
rarely disturbed, Irish-speaking districts (the 
adjective “Gaelic”, incidentally, requires a 
capital letter) and_ little-known parts of 
Kerry, Connemara, Donegal. A chapter is 
devoted to the Yeats’ country in Sligo. 

Legends, history, meanings of place 
names are excellently done, showing a good 
deal of research into and wide reading of 
the subject. People already familiar with 
Ireland, intending visitors and Irish 
readers will be grateful to Miss Manning 
for the absence of “sentimentality” and false 
glamour as well as for the true ring to the 
conversation in her anecdotes. There is 
helpful information for holiday-makers 
interested in walking, climbing, fishing, 
archeology, botany, bird-life, a certain 
amount of solitude and a varied country- 
side of surprising beauty (with some 
characterless small towns). It is a pity that 
place names under the photographs do not 
always agree in spelling with the same place 
names in the text. 


Mary FLYNN 


THE WRITER’S SITUATION AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Storm 
Jameson. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Miss Jameson examines the attitude of 

writers of different countries to the present 

predicament—the vitality of Polish intel- 
lectual life among the ruins of the Warsaw 

of 1945, the philosophies evolved by MM. 

Jean-Paul Sartre and André Malraux, the 

angst of W. H. Auden. As a one-time Presi- 

dent of the P.E.N. Club, Miss Jameson 
gives an intensely interesting account of the 


P.E.N. congress in Prague in June 1938. 
She complains that most writers to-day 
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lack the courage of their convictions, She 
herself does not suffer from this complaint. 


THE DEAD SEAGULL. By George 

Barker. Lehmann. ‘7s. 6d. 
Character and story in this poet's novel 
serve merely for mouthpiece and personal 
statement, while “evolution of. emotion” 
and violence of imagery have to supply plot 
and scene, The central theme takes the form 
of a spiritual revelation. Original sin is seen 
as a necessity of human existence, inherent 
in the consummation of love, which in turn 
begets only its own and its makers’ destruc- 
tion. To the working out of their tragedy the 
four Chelsea figurines of actors contribute 
little, despite ardent agonies. The author's 
gift of striking phrase, however, and intense 
feeling compel audience for his apocalypse 
of human calamity. 


WHITEHALL THROUGH THE 
CENTURIES. By G. S. Dugdale. 
Phenix House. 155. 

Whitehall, which has become a synonym 

for. Government, has not always enjoyed 

.this monotonous distinction. “Our houses 

in the street of Westminster,” belonging to 

an Archbishop of York, were devised by 
him in 1245 to the See itself. Hence York 

Place, which a later Archbishop, Thomas 

Wolsey, made so splendid that Henry VIII 

cast envious eyes upon it. On Wolsey’s 

disgrace, it inevitably became Henry’s and 

was named White Hall. Mr. Dugdale, a 

descendant of thé antiquary, Sir Wiliam 

Dugdale, records its history with admirable 

clearness and so places his lists of autho- 


rities that the reader can seize upon them ' 


at once. His illustrations are as valuable as 
they are engrossing for lovers of London. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By Sir William 
Beach Thomas. Hale. 15s. 
Hertfordshire, which is near enough to 
London to have Underground stations in it, 
has few of the scenic or archeological 
attractions that tempt the sight-seeing 
traveller. Its appeal lies in the fact that it is 
a “going concern”: its beauty is a by-pro- 
duct of its daily work and life past and 
present. Sir William Beach Thomas has 
brought out this aspect of the county very 
well indeed. He has not tried to make his 
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volume even remotely resemble a guide- 
book: it is a series of very personal essays 
in appreciation, admirably written and 
packed with information and delight. It is 
a pity that so unconventional a text should 
be accompanied by such conventional 
photographs. 


THE FACE OF WALES. By Tudor 
Edwards. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
The latest addition to the Face of Wales 
series does exactly what its title suggests: it 
describes the surface features of Wales with 
no more than incidental references to 
Welsh language and literature, customs, | 
character and history. As a record of what 
the eye can see in North and South Wales 
it is a useful volume that will make most 
appeal to those who, like Mr. Edwards, are 
more interested in architecture than in 
landscape. The amount of architectural 
jargon included is excessive, The book covers 
all twelve counties, has end-paper maps, 
and among its illustrations reproduces 
some interesting old prints and pictures by 


J. M. W. Turner and Richard Wilson. 


MORALS SINCE 1900. 

Heard. Dakers. 125. 6d. 
Surveying fifty years of rapid change, Mr. 
Heard tries to reach the causes responsible 
for new outlooks and valuations, particu- 
larly in the fields of justice, education and 
hygiene. He sees danger in the mechaniza- 
tion of society and the growth of govern- 
mental power; hope in some aigns of'a better 
understanding of the nature of man and his 
relation to his environment. It is a breath- 
less book, clumsily written, and seriously 
handicapped by the lack of an index. But 
those who can follow Mr. Heard through 
these close-packed pages (often printed with 
no paragraph break), will appreciate his 
sharply discerning eye for the distinctive 
and significant elements in modern social 
trends which he can often set in illuminating 
perspective. 


By Gerald 


THE TRIUMPH OF REFORM, 
1890-1841. Volume III of A history of 
the English People in the.Nineteenth Century. 
By Elié Halévy. Translated from the 
French by E. I. Watkin. Benn. 215. 

This revised English version of the volume 
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of Halévy’s history which deals with the 
decade of the First Reform Bill is further 
testimony to the durability of his work. It 
deals primarily with the crisis of parlia- 
mentary reform, but it also succeeds in 
showing the interconnection of religious, 
economic and administrative factors with 
political events which set the British 
Parliament on the road to democracy. 
Mr. Watkin, who, has also translated the 
other volumes, has on the whole done 
justice to the lucidity and verve of the 
original. It provides a masterly account of 
the most formative decade of modern 
British development. 


AN ENGLISH LIBRARY: An Anno- 
tated List of Classics and Standard 


Books. By F. Seymour Smith. 
Cambridge University Press for the 
National Book League. 7s. 6d. 


The fourth edition, revised and brought up 
to date, of an excellent book of reference 
first published in 1943. The 3,000 books 
listed provide the essentials of an English 
library whose books are judged on literary 
merit. (Ordinary dictionaries are excluded.) 
The good books, so:far as we have dis- 
covered, are not missing, though many 
indifferent ones are included. The arrange- 
ment and indexing are admirable. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CANADA. 
By G. P. de T. Glazebrook. Cumber- 
lege: Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Good and comprehensive, yet short and 

readable, histories of Canada are scarce: and 

Professor Glazebrook has done a real service 

by producing this well-organized and 

authoritative little history of his country. 

The simple story of Canadian development 

has intrinsic dramatic qualities, and is one 

of the most remarkable yet least known of 
stories. These qualities are preserved here, 
and despite extremely bad maps the book 
succeeds in giving a coherent account of the 
growth of an increasingly important modern 
nation. 


HAPPY YEAR: the Days of a 
Fisherman-Naturalist. By Anthony 
Buxton. Collins. tos. 6d. 

Major Buxton’s book belongs to that now 

rather out-moded class of country writing 

in which natural history is more or less 
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synonymous with sport. The modern 
naturalist is a scientist: Major Buxton, 
when it is neceasary for him to be scientific 
for a paragraph or two, apologizes for the 
fact. He believes that the study of wild life 
should yield pleasure as well as knowledge; 
his pages about stalking roe deer with a 
camera say much from his point of view. 
There,is an interesting chapter about the 
reintroduction of capercailzie to Scotland 
in 1837; also (surprisingly) a discussion of 
international politics and (unnecessarily) a 
whimsical interlude supposedly written. by 
a dog. An odd book, but a likeable one. 


THAT FROZEN LAND. By David 
James. Falcon Press. 125. 6d. 

The year that he spent on Graham Land as 
member of an Antarctic Survey provided 
this ex-prisoner òf war an “escape” and 
excitements that fully compensated for 
experience of a crueller, civilized continent. 
Facing à hundred and fifty days of blizzard 
or hauling a sledge waist-deep in icy slush, 
with a bare three days’ food and fuel for 
nine days’ journey, seemed only to bring 
out the best in himself and his fellow 
explorers. The zest, rigour and ‘daily 
minutig of their stay “down south” have 
been fondly and faithfully reproduced. 


ENGLISH RIBBON. By Jack Hilton. 
Cape, 125, 6d. 

His second tramping observation tour took 
this forthright author from Rochdale, in 
Apri, 1948, to Brighton, “Pompey,” 
Bristol and back .to Blackpool for August 
bank holiday. He now serves up a goodly 
slice of the English scene, industrial and 
rural, at work and play, with some sharp 
comment. Natural sympathy for miners, 
weavers or dockers does not blind him to 
faults in their post-war outlook: his criti- 
cism of Oxford is as shrewd as the phrase in 
which he sums up Leeds: “the place of the 
hàt against Bradford's cap." For under- 
standing the nation's life and spirit to-day 
this is à various and valuable record. 


Cambridge Planning Proposals, by Prof, 
William G. Holford and H. Myles Wright, 
discussed by Clough Williams-Ellis in his 
article Oxford and Cambridge: Their Planning 
Prospects in our September issue, is published 
by the Cambridge University Press (305.). 
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ACROSS THE FRONTIERS 


ROM. its editorial office in London Britain To-day sends 
Christmas greetings to its readers in all parts of the world 
—in this country, in overseas Dominions and Colonies, in 
` friendly countries in Europe, North and South America, Asia 
and Africa. Robert Louis Stevenson regarded his books as 
“circular letters to his friends," and that is how we like to think 
of Britain To-day, a journal read by people interested in the 
things and ideas with which we are concerned, month by month. 
Our printed pages go out across the world and provide, in 
proportion as they find a welcome, a link between people of 
many different races, living under different circumstances, but 
united in having certain interests, certain tastes in common. 
However small this link may be it may prove to be a real one, 
and the more so if readers of Britain To-day will occasionally 
pause to reflect that thousands of other readers far away are 
joining them for a short time in perusing it. Together, editor, 
contributors and readers, we become a group, transcending 
for a moment the boundaries. which separate the human 
groups, racially and nationally. 

There are so many groups, and they are not all racial or 
national, and they by no means necessarily correspond to 
geographical demarcations. Human society is infinitely divided, 
but not always by vertical partitions. But even if we consider 
the more obvious dividing lines, we see that they are real for 
some purposes and unreal for others. Take the case of Great 
Britain. It is three countries—and we are not allowed to forget 
it—England, Scotland and Wales; yet it 1s also one. And there 
is the United Kingdom, which adds a fourth, Northern Ireland, 
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'to the other three. In one sense the United Kingdom may be 
regarded as one country, and in another sense as four. Northern 
Ireland is represented in the Parliament at Westminster, but 
also has a separate Parliament of its own. There has been— 
and is—a movement for the establishment of a national Parlia- 
ment for Scotland; but on the whole the Scots, like the Welsh, 
have been contented to be represented at Westminster, where 
they exercise at least tbeir full share of influence on legislation 
for the whole island. Scotland has its own Secretary of State in 


the British Cabinet, a system of education distinctly its own, | 


and much else in its administration which has required separate 
legislation. Wales has recently demanded and obtained a 
Council (for Wales and Monmouthshire) to keep the Govern- 
ment informed about Welsh matters. The Welsh have a lan- 
guage of their own, still spoken, and a rich literature. 

Nor does regionalism end at these national barriers. The 
Scots themselves are divided into Highlanders and Lowlanders, 
who perhaps differ from one another as much as Scots in general 
from Englishmen. The Cornish still speak of crossing the River 


Tamar “into England,” and are highly conscious of their sepa- . 


rate character. The north of England is intensely aware of a 


distinction between North and South, and friendly rivalry © 


comes from the local patriotism of the counties of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. 


These nationalisms and regionalisms within Great Britain 
do not prevent her from being one country, acting with complete 


unity in dealing with other countries. Politically she is one 


group, but there are groups within the group, and groups 
which extend beyond it. I might have chosen other bases of 
differentiation, arising from political opinions, or religion, or 


education, or occupation, or tastes. A people in one way - 


united are in another way divided into overlapping groups. 
Moreover, while on the one hand we may find an infinite 
number of sub-divisions, on the other hand we may see the 
unities becoming subsumed under higher unities. In the past 
villages became a tribe, the tribes a province, the provinces a 
nation? and in recent times the nations which were once 
inadequately linked under an Empire have become intimately 
associated as free partners in an abundantly self-conscious 
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British Commonwealth. Canada, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand are separate nations with distinctive indivi- 
. dualities, but never were they more aware of their unity as 
equal and loyal members of the Commonwealth. Now they 
are reinforced by three peoples whose origins aré very different 
from theirs—India, Pakistan and Ceylon. These have a spiritual 
force of their own which can both diversify and deepen the 
character of the combination. 
= Nor need the process of unification end there. A very 
" interesting and significant report was recently issued by a 
number of American experts on overseas affairs, the Foreign 
Policy Association. It notes some changes in the developing | 
character of the British Commonwealth—‘‘a shift from the 
traditional pattern of the United Kingdom’s dominance to a 
more equalitarian sharing of responsibilities,’ and also a 
strengthening and change in character arising from the addition 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon to the partnership. It goes on to 
make suggestive comments about the ‘relations between the 
United States and the individual countries of the Common- 
wealth. “In general . . . they bear a marked resemblance to 
relations between Britain and the Dominions in an earlier 
period. There is the same sense of common interest but also 
touchiness about interference." Here is the hint of a high unity 
becoming subsumed under a still higher unity—that of partner- 
ship among the English-speaking peoples. 
. I am not concerned here to point out all the implications of 
this intelligent and sympathetic report. Enough that we find 
here awareness of the widening of the group sense, the group 
interest, from nations to Commonwealth, from Common- 
wealth to a still wider partnership. If this enlargement of 
community sense has gone so far in the course of a few decades 
why should it stop there? Comparable rapprochements, 
instigated by similarity of view and identity of interest, are 
observable in the relations between members of the United 
Nations Assembly, and also in the approaches to common 
problems in Europe. 

I have already suggested that the movement is one which 
is going on in two directions. In the one there is the integration 
into a higher unity; in the other there is constant sub-division 
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through the integration of groups. Fundamentally the strength 
of the higher organization rests upon the binding force of the 
group associations. It depends on a complex of relations 
between individual men and women. The more obvious ties 
are those which unite people in the family, in the office or 
workshop, in the churches, in playing-fields, in military service, 
in social clubs. They may occur in great undertakings or in 
trivial ones. Esprit-de-corps unites those engaged in any common 
job, whether it is that of a football team, a ballet company, a 
political organization, a society for the protection of animals, 
or an association for the. abolition of the atomic bomb. 

The interests which draw people together may easily tran- 
scend national barriers once means of communication are 
established. An ardent philatelist feels his kinship with philate- 
lists the world over. A surrealist painter has more in common 
with surrealist painters in other countries than with traditional 
painters in his own. Whoever has a profound conviction of 
any kind is drawn to those who have the same conviction, 
wherever they may live; and to have a strong taste of any kind 
qualifies to join the society of all ‘who share it. And not only 
so, but to pursue the same activity as other people in the same 
spirit is to become linked with them in sympathy. To read 
and like certain books is to enter into a sort of partnership with 
all who read and like them—those who have done so start 
with just that much of shared experience. I suggest that it 
would be an excellent thing that thirty or forty of the best books 
of every important language should be read by the young 
citizens of every country—what a splendid basis of mutual 
understanding this would provide! 

We, in Britain To-day seek to play a part in the process of 
bringing together people of similar tastes in all parts of the 
world. May not our growing band of readers be a community 
within the communities, helping to stimulate and cement that 
higher unity which is the main hope of the modern world? It 
is with this belief that we send our Christmas greetings to all 
of them, and invite their comments—for our own guidance, 
and perhaps in a few cases for publication. 

| Tue EDITOR 


TWO MINUTES’ SILENCE 


By Jonn Mortimer 


There is no burden — 
like the branded mind, 
seared with the vision 
of spilled mankind. 


There is no vision 

like eyes that see 

the splendid vision 
that life might be... . 


Here, day by day I came, month after month, 
drawn, inescapably, against my will, 

and, in between my visits, went around 

and lived, through my experience, with them, 
wondered how many saw the things I see, 
thought with their minds in this far distant land, 
shared in their exile, cursed the brazen sky, 
and wondered at the vast magnificence 

of bank on ever-mounting bank of cloud, 
when sunset offered richest recompense 

for all the long slow hours of endless day. 


And so the time slipped by, and still I came, 
inevitably drawn to read their names, 

their numbers, regiments, with mind cast back 

to their last conscious hours, the thoughts that flew 
beyond, as day or night drew to its close, 

and mother earth gave them their last long rest. 


And those they left behind, what of them now? 
The friends they made, their incoherent hopes, 
and hopes expressed with clarity that lay 

such debts upon to-morrow and to-day? 

Is the equation of their sacrifice 

balanced, as it must be, reward with price? 
What would they say if every grave could yield 
its jealous hold, and dust be turned again 

to warm and living flesh, to active brain, 

what would their verdict be on our discharge 
of the inherent promise in return 

for those rich years that death in war implies, 
when love of life will only cede first place 
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to that less tangible, but stronger urge, 
defying definition, to j free? 


And so, with this strange purpose, I returned 
to ask them for some message they had found 
beyond reality that we know here 

in their new consciousness, if so it be, 

but all that I could find was name on name 
that told past memory and future dream, 
—oh treasured memory-—oh certain fear— 
name after name, sweeper with brigadier, 
gunner and sapper, foot soldier, fusilier, 

air force and navy, civil servant, nurse, 

men from West Africa, the English Shires, 
Highlands of Scotland and New Zealander, 
Australia, Canada, India and Pakistan, 

men from the cavalry and signalmen, 

cooks, barbers, riflemen and pioneers, 

yield of the harvest of those bitter years, 

thus did I see them through my English eyes, 
humble and proud that they together lie 
with no distinction guarding race from race 
or rank from rank, in God's eyes equal place 
given to each in that small garden there. 


And back again I went and read the names, 

each with a story, its own poetry, 

Ogg, Mogford, Cartwright, Donaldson I.C.5., 

Ata Mahomed, Kasim, Mira Khan, 

sawn Thang from Burma, Owens from Canada, 
Richards of Staffordshire, two Africans, 

Ekpo and Kwami, resting either side, 

Armstrong from Sussex, Lane from Berkshire, Hern 
a South Wales Border man, Hardy, Australia, 
Gilbert from Lincolnshire, a name I knew 

in school days there, Dorsetshire Molyneux, 
Wilkinson, Highlander, Savage a Yorkshireman, 
Beer next to Taverner, dear English names, 

Briggs, Batchelor and Kirton, Priddey, Barnes, 
Burcord and Carpenter, New Zealanders, 

a Naval stoker, Parsons, Volunteer 

Reserve Maclennan, A/B A. McLean, 

Pattison, Johnson, Merchant Navy men, 

airmen who raised the eyes, and raised the hopes 
of earthbound comrades, Croasdell, Cubitt, Wright 
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from Canada, and Sister Haffenden ... 
oh endlessly it runs, this litany, 
gunner and sapper, north, south, east and west, 
all knit to one—enough, so we who live 

' unfreeze our hearts, honour this litany, 
weave jt, a precious theme, into our daily lives, 
that when our children come to weigh the price 
against our recompense, the sacrifice 
will not be counted vain, that stronger aim, 
for which each died, does honour to each name. 


Military Cemetery, Ghittagong. 1950. 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By Viscount Hincurncsrooxe, M.P. 


The new Chamber of the House of Commons was opened 
on October 26th. 


N Saturday, May 1oth, 1941, the scene of 100 years 
of British political history was destroyed. An oil 


bomb obliterated the chamber where the eloquent 
declamations of Peel and Cobden, Disraeli and Gladstone had 
rung out. It was a place of dark wooden carving and green 
leather, polished by the use of generations of black-trousered 
and frock-coated gentlemen. It was a place built by Victorians 
for Victorians, and though the twentieth century brought in the 
lighter and rougher dress of Labour’s earlier disciples or a 
touch of khaki in both wars, the appeal of the old House was 
always to the modes and customs of its year of birth. Lady Astor 
herself, a. daughter of modernity, paid deference to it in her 
formal attire. . 

The eventuality of catastrophe had been provided for and 
the House next met on Tuesday, May 13th, in a secret place, 
unknown to the public at the time, Church House, West- 
minster. The House of Lords later agreeably offered their own 
place of sitting and removed themselves to the King’s Robing 
Room, a smaller chamber which well befitted their more softly 
conducted debates. The Commons thenceforward had two 
places of meeting and retired only to Church House on a half 
dozen occasions when the raids were fierce. 

A Select Committee of old parliamentary hands was appoin- 
ted to examine and report on plans for the new chamber, Lord 
Winterton, the Father of the House, presiding. In a memorable 
speech on the motion for the appointment of the Committee, 
Mr. Churchill, the Prime Minister, laid the foundations for the 
new House in these words: “We shape our buildings, and after- 
wards our buildings shape us," thereby expressing his faith in 
a reversion after the war to the traditional British two-party 
system of Government. Members overwhelmingly supported 
him in desiring a repetition of the former style of banked seats 
for Government and Opposition facing each other, with Mr. 
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Speaker, the only impartial parliamentary figure, seated in his 
great chair at the end. Soon after the war the work of rebuild- 
ing began and by the time these words are read the green 
leather benches upholstered in rubber will be getting their first 
polish. 

Before I come to the chief differences between the old House 
and the new, let me describe the one essential similarity. The 
number of seats available for Members to speak from is much 
less than the total membership of 625. There are in fact only 
437. At first sight this would seem a foolish piece of architectural 
ineptitude. But it is deliberate, and the reason is twofold. 
First it is to give the intimacy of a court of law when semi- 
technical questions are closely argued by professional poli- 
ticians. An example of such an occasion was during the 
Committee stage of last summer’s Finance Bill when the Labour 
Government moved an amendment to tax retrospectively the 
capital transactions of two individual industrialists. The 
lawyers and constitutionalists wrangled for hours before a 
small but deeply interested audience of Members. The second 
reason is to heighten the sense of drama and expectancy on 
great occasions as when, in 1940 and 1941, Mr. Winston 
Churchill asked for the unanimous support of the House for 
the conduct of the war and kept the packed benches and gang- 
ways spellbound by his narrative and oratory. 

A few outstanding differences between the old and the new 
House may be mentioned. A brown finish to decoration has 
temporarily gone out of fashion everywhere and the new House, 
stately and traditional as it 1s, reflects the change. The panelling 
and carved woodwork which rises to the windows and ceiling— 
this has glass panels lit by fluorescent lighting—is of scrubbed 
and chemically treated oak of a grey or greenish tinge which 
ought to harmonize well with the brighter clothes of parlia- 
mentarians of either sex. This time the countries of the 
Commonwealth have contributed in a remarkable way to the 
furnishing of the Chamber, as if in tribute to the memory of 
a place from which sprang their very nationhood and as if 
conscious that the Imperial Parliament has yet nobler work 
to perform in the same field. 

Heightened public interest shows itself in the wider and 
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deeper galleries. When the old House of Commons was “the 
best and most exclusive club in Europe,” the masses made very 
little attempt to invade its privacy and certainly lady visitors 
got no further into the Chamber than a cramped gallery high 
up behind the brass bars of a grill. Now there is no differentia- 
tion of sex, and the galleries containing as many seats as the 
“floor” itself will come sweeping down to a very few feet above 
the heads of earnestly debating members. In fact—and this is 
the only criticism I will allow myself—it is possible that the 
movement, bustle and gesturing in the gallery will create 
embarrassing diversions unless properly controlled. And in 
times of tension the attendants may have to be more than 
usually watchful of demonstrators. 

The technical equipment of the new House deserves a word. 
Though the chamber itself gives no hint it is in fact surrounded 
by the most elaborate and comprehensive electrical and 
pneumatic equipment that has ever been devised. ‘The engineers 
control machinery that rivals a transatlantic liner. Lighting, 
heating, cooling, bumidifying, desiccating and amplifying 
apparatus have been provided for. Members from now on will 
not be able to ascribe a sense of strain to anything but the 
processes of their own minds. 

I have heard foreign constitutionalists argue that a firm 
texture is given to their semi-circular assemblies by the grouping 
and regrouping of party sects and factions at all stages between 
Right and Left.and by the weaving movement of individuals as 
they leave one party and join another. These same people are 
often at.a loss to understand what it is that prevents the most 
violent explosions between the ever more rigidly disciplined two 
parties in the British system. There are of course many reasons 
for this, and perhaps the deepest is some fundamental quality 
in the British character. But there is physical cement provided 
too. For all that the chamber itself is so constructed that the 
parties face each other in embattled order, the voting lobbies 
behind are free for all, wide, comfortable and inviting. They 
surround the chamber on all four sides and contain writing 
tables, chairs and fires. Like the smoking room, library and 
corridors, they provide informal meeting-places where the 
acerbities of debate can be softened by compliment, prejudices 
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overcome by a story or joke, and useless business late at night 
despatched by agreement to curtail discussion and go home. 

— Past and future join together in the reconstruction of this 
noble edifice. The new House, if we may apply some famous 
words, “keeps the mean between the two extremes of too much 
stiffness in refusing and too much easiness in admitting any 
variation from the former style." Our forefathers built a place 
where Government by discussion, which is the secret of liberty, 
could be conducted in the most appropriate and convenient 
way. They used the resources of applied science then known to 
them to make that discussion as agreeable as might be. We have 
done the same. The Torch of Liberty will be carried forward by 
the very words and actions that our predecessors themselves 
employed. Our thoughts and utterances would be no shock to 
them if they were here. They would marvel only at the change 
that has taken place in the mechanics of parliamentary life, at 
the blaze of light, the noise of apparatus and the press of public 
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NE of the most baffling of contemporary nature pro- 
the steady decrease in the number of Europe's 





blems is t | 
wildfowl—geese, ducks and swans. These birds have 
been dwindling for something like the past twenty-five years, 
not because of shooting, but because of some unexplained effect 
from changes in breeding-quarters, food and habits generally. 
Professor Dr. Einar Lónnberg, of Sweden, first drew attention 
“to this matter, and as long ago as 1927 an International Wild- 
fowl Conference was held in London. But little constructive 
work has been done on the problem, and now a similar trend 
is apparent in North America. After all this time Britain is now 
able to play an important part in studying wildfowl under 
natural conditions to ascertain the root causes of this alarming 
decrease, thanks to the formation of the Severn Wildfowl Trust. 

Wildfowl are at once the most fascinating and exciting of all 
large wild birds, and no one in Britain knows them better than 
Mr. Peter Scott, son of the famous Antarctic explorer. His skill 
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at painting these birds is matched by his knowledge of their 
ways in many parts of the world, and his zeal for their preserva- 
tion. Through his enthusiasm and efforts the Trust was inaugu- 
rated in 1946, with ideal headquarters at the New Grounds, a 
natural wild goose haunt on the River Severn, in Gloucester- 
shire, a few miles north of Bristol. The Trust's work is purely 
scientific and educational, and by gleaning hitherto unknown 
information about wildfowl, particularly their migratory 
movements, it hopes to play its part in arresting the decline in 
numbers. At the New Grounds, on the natural saltings, large 
numbers of geese spend the winter and are available for close 
observation on a scale found nowhere else in the country, and 
in very few places anywhere. Geese have left their summer 
haunts in Greenland, Spitzbergen, Iceland and other places 
in the Far North to winter on the New Grounds for centuries, 
and since 1843 the dates of their autumn arrivals have been 
recorded by the Berkeley family, in whose estate the sanctuary 
is situated. But the idea of making the whole area a protected 
haunt of wildfowl was not contemplated until after the war, 
and, strange as it may seem, the saltings themselves attracted 
the attention of ornithologists only from about 1930 onwards. 
In order to appreciate the full scope of the Trust’s work it is 
essential to realize the fortunate situation of the New Grounds. 
The saltings themselves are much used for grazing, and are in 
an isolated position well off the beaten track. There are 200 - 
acres of broad, sea-washed saltmarsh known as the Dumbles, 
which forms the main watching area, and many adjacent grass 
fields, and the whole spot looks across the estuary to the blue 
hills of the Forest of Dean and Wales. These spacious flats are 
the traditional feeding-place of thousands of geese and, by a 
strange stroke of fortune, a number of concrete pillboxes were 
built along the ancient sea-wall which protects the grazing- 
grounds from the high spring tides as part of the 1940 invasion 
defences. Over several years the birds grew accustomed to these 
structures, and when the war was over local naturalists were 
not slow to recognize the value of these ideal observation posts. 
Since the formation of the Trust many more wooden huts have 
been built along the wall, and there is now no part of the 
Dumbles which cannot be watched from specially equipped 
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a posts. Geese feed. regularly 10 or 15 yards away, and have been 
. seen very much closer. To watch truly wild geese from a distance 
of 12 or 15 feet as they feed on unsuspectingly is a remarkable 
experience, and a unique one for ornithologists in Great 
Britain. 

One other factor decided the Trust’s founders for the 
Gloucestershire site. In 1945 a number of lesser white-fronted 
geese were seen among the hundreds of wildfowl feeding 
 placidly out on the marshes. This species of geese had been 
recorded in Britain only twice before, in 1886 and 1942, and 
the subsequent appearance of other specimens showed that the 
spot was the ideal one. As luck would also have it, a pair of old 
cottages were available for adaptation, and to add to the 
founders enthusiasm there was an old disused duck decoy 
close by. . 

Now, the Severn Wildfowl Trust is a dinis body, with 
lost of the aty S leading naturalists nan: its 2, - odd 










1 a bird enthüsiast is Pedak The bird Ay is well 
stocked, the decoy is in constant use, and a representative 
collection of semi-tame and pinioned wildfowl has been 
` built up comparable with any in the world. Work at the New 
_ Grounds grows apace, and is meeting with considerable success. 

At present it falls into three separate channels: the observation 
and study of the winter flocks of geese on the saltings; the wild 
ducks that come up the Severn estuary and 
caught i in the decoy; and the comparative collection of ducks, 

swans and geese in semi-captive conditions. 

_ The numbers of wild geese vary from winter to winter, any- 
| thine up to about 4,000 birds being present in most years from 
the end of September until the middle of March. They prove 
the main attraction to the Trust’s 10,000 annual visitors, and 
although wildfowl are the wariest of creatures and crowd- 
watching is far from the ideal, it says much for the staff of the 
sanctuary that most people get a fair chance of seeing the great 
flocks of clamouring birds without much difficulty. Some 
twenty huts accommodate watchers, and fitted binoculars and 
telescopes make observation absurdly easy, while photography 
is also comparatively simple. 
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A resident biologist looks after the scientific side of this _ 
observatory work, and a staff of wardens show round parties - 
from all over the British Isles. Children from over eighty 
different schools visited the New Grounds in 1949. The geese | 
take instant flight at the inadvertent appearance of a human - 
head over the top of the wall, so the watching has to be properly 
organized, and few failures are on record. As many as forty or | 
fifty observers may enter the huts from behind, guided by 
screens and directed to keep down and quiet by notices, 
without the geese turning a feather; and as well as the vast 
concourse of pinkfeet, whitefronts, barnacle and other geese, 
birds like golden plover, ravens and hawks may also be watched 
under ideal conditions, 

It was long the aim of the Trust to trap and ring the wild 
geese, and now a method has been perfected whereby these 
timid birds may be ensnared without harming them. A strong 
net, 25 yards square, is pegged into the ground by two corners. 
and thrown by small rockets from the opposite corners. Remote - 
control enables it to be flung over a flock of feeding geese, 
which are then banded and released. This work is still in its 
early stages, but interesting results are expected when reports 
of recovered birds come in. Complete records of the arrivals 
and departure of all the geese are now kept with scientific 
accuracy. 

Many wild ducks also frequent the New Grounds, and several 
hundreds are caught in the recently re-built decoy, now one of 
the few still operating in this country. A trained dog and 
sanctuary-bred decoy ducks are used to entice wild specimens 
into the long, funnel-shaped net from which they cannot 
escape, and already many interesting recoveries of ringed birds 
have been reported. Widgeon ringed have been found in 
Venice and Sweden, and mallard bearing New Grounds rings 
on their legs were shot in Manche, France, Holland, Denmark 
and other countries, including Russia. This work is also being 
constantly enlarged and improved upon, but already the bird- 
ringing work on the Severn is playing an important róle in 
international organized bird-marking schemes. 

A claim is made for the Trust’s wildfowl collection that it is 
now the most representative in the world, and Mr. Scott, who 





MR. PETER Scorr, Director of the Severn Wildfowl Trust, feeding captivi 
birds. (Below) A Blue Swan Goose sitting on her eggs in the New Grounds 
preserve on the Severn Estuary 








The Severn Wildfowl Trust: (i) a flock of wild geese rising 
grounds; (ti) the decoy ducks and the dog in the west pipi 
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knows the large collections in Canada and the U.S.A., would 
not make such a claim without foundation. It is a truly wonder- 
ful gathering of exotic and little-known swans, geese and ducks 
of every conceivable size and coloration. Some 600 birds of 
over 100 different species drawn from countries as far apart as 
Australia, Hungary, Spitzbergen, Iran and Mexico are kept in 
well-arranged pens, and most are tame enough to be fed by 
- hand. Many are the only living forms of their species in the 
country, and the collection is unique in many ways. Consider- 
able success has been achieved with breeding birds, and many 
have been reared to maturity in their natural conditions of 
semi-captivity. So well has the waterfowl collection been settled 
that sometimes truly wild species come into the fenced-off pens 
to join the pinioned birds. 

In addition to these three main activities, subsidiary branches 
of work have been followed with interesting results. Homing 
experiments have been made with moorhens to test their 
powers of return to the pens after having been ringed and 
released many miles away. Work has been done on the sense 
of smell in birds, always a knotty problem, and greenfinches 
have been used to try out the value of colour-marking, as 
opposed to marking with plain aluminium leg-rings. All this 
activity, together with the general maintenance and preserva- 
tion work of such a highly organized sanctuary and the steady 
influx of visitors, keeps the Trust's keen staff more than busy, 
and like all worthwhile organizations, it needs additional funds 
and more members. Grants totalling over £5,000 have been 
made towards the work by the Pilgrim and Carnegie Trusts, 
- and such a fine venture is worth adequate support. In its own 
sphere of natural history it is a splendid example of work for 
an international cause, for wildfowl are much more than a 
purely local concern. 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY 
By T. C. Worsley 


F the time had come for an attempt to revive interest in 
IE serious plays (his farces have had a number of 

successful revivals over the last few years), then The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray imposed itself as the only possible choice, 
irrespective of its merits or appropriateness. For the legend of 
Pinero is linked indissolubly in the public mind with this play 
rather than any other. This legend has survived for some fifty 
years now without being put to the test of a first-class produc- 
tion, and many playgoers must have been impatient, as I was 
myself, to see how, after all this time, the legend could stand up 
to the fact of production. For obviously certain of the elements 
that contributed to that legend would no longer be there. The 
theme—of a man in Society marrying a woman who had been 
*anybody's property’—has no longer, with the changes in our 
social life, the scandalizing shock effects it had in 1893. Then 
we have a little lost interest in the “well-made play" as such, 
and we are not trained to watch like experts—as surely 
audiences of that time were—the tight machinery turning over 
in its prescribed grooves with its “exposition,” ''develop- 
ment," *"'dénouement" and its "scénes-à-fatre." ' 

The scandalous interest has gone, and the interest in tech- 
nique for its own sake faded, and the question has simply become 
how does the play as a play strike us now? Has it enough life, 
human interest, reality, to engage us still? Or is the predica- 
ment it takes us through so dusty, so old-fashioned, so out of 
date, that it can no longer move us? Those were the sort of 
questions, crossed with echoes of arguments between G. B. S. 
and William Archer, that were in our minds as we sat in the 
Haymarket and waited for the curtain to rise on Mr. Cecil 
Beaton's evocative picture of the Albany of the Nineties, at the 
very centre of “the little parish of St. James's." 

For my part I found myself caught up from the very start, in 
spite of knowing the play well enough in print. I found myself 
agreeing wholeheartedly with Archer (and, for once, disagree- 
ing with G. B. S.) about the smoothness and efficiency of the 
structure. That opening bachelor supper party at which so 
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much information about the past has to be conveyed to the 
audience, I found a perfectly acceptable device. Indeed, a 
helpful one. For what a modern audience requires is to be led 
by the hand out of the slip-slop contemporary world of casually 
informal manners into the strict hierarchical society of sixty 
years ago. So the comparative informality of this bachelor 
party is, as it happens, just the right bridge. It is not so stiff 
that we have to make an effort to enter into the spirit of it; 
yet it is already stiff enough to guide us in the direction of the 
formal, while the talk and action prepare us for the very rigid 
standards that prevail in the world outside bachelordom. 

It may seem a little too contrived that after Aubrey Tanqueray 
has dropped among his friends the bombshell of his intending 
marriage he should retire to a side-table to write a note while 
they discuss the news (and I think the designer might have 
contrived something a little more ingenious in the way of an 
alcove for him), and certainly there is something in G. B. S.'s 
complaint that Pinero took altogether. too great a latitude in 
the number of his exits and entrances. But these are minor 
loosenesses of construction. And in spite of them I found it 
fascinating to watch the cunning of the building in this kind 
of play, where everything is as closely dovetailed as a jig-saw 
puzzle. Every sentence and every piece of business is planned 
in its placing and its timing for the effect it will have on us 
sooner or later—and more likely later rather than sooner. One 
soon settles into the comfortable feeling that absolutely |. 
nothing—no smallest word or gesture—will ultimately be 
found to have been irrelevant. To put it at its crudest, one 
knows that, when the butler draws attention to the evening post 
propped on the mantelpiece, this is not just a piece of “butler 
business” or atmosphere creation, but that it foreshadows an 
important event for the outcome of which one has only to wait. 

And the central predicament itself, was the breath of life still 
in that? Well, I found it so, in spite of not finding Miss Eileen 
Herlie’s playing of Mrs. Tanqueray very satisfactory. It is— 
once given the artificial Society which produced it—a real 
impasse, the frivolous volatile courtesan, for whom light pleasures 
have become a necessary drug, trying to settle herself down into 
respectable (and so, by comparison, rather dull) Society. Of 
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course the terms in which her husband upbraids her have the 
mawkishness of the age: 


I know what you were at Ellean's age. . . . You hadn't a thought 
that wasn't a wholesome one, you hadn’t an impulse that didn't tend 
towards good, you never harboured a notion you couldn't have gossiped 
about to a parcel of children... . 


This is nothing but the polite fiction of a period, and certainly 
Pinero didn’t rise mentally and emotionally above the fiction 
of his own time. He was no sort of genius, no sort of artist. But 
he was, to repeat, a superb craftsman in the building up of the 
tension from start to finish. And the tale still lives by that. 
The courtesan who has dreamed of getting into Society, of 
presiding at the long, gleaming dinner-table, or "receiving" in 
cool, high drawing-rooms, finds herself first bored, then humi- 
liated and finally despised. However much she wants to be 
"right," all the time her temperament and training are betray- 
ing her without her even knowing it: 


I tell you [says her husband to her] you’re not mistress any longer of 
your thoughts or tongue. How often, sitting between you and Ellean, 
have I seen her cheeks turn scarlet as you've rattled off some tale that 
belongs by rights to the club or smoking room. 


And it is just this aspect of Paula Tanqueray that Miss Eileen 
Herlie unfortunately misses or deliberately leaves out. She 
makes her Paula intense and low-toned, a beautiful and sad 
misfit with echoes of tragedy about her. It is a very consistent, 
thoughtful performance. But the Paula she gives us could never 
have “rattled off some tale that belongs to the smoking room." 
In the stage directions we constantly read “forcefully,” “‘vio- 
lently," "sneeringly," and so on. Miss Herlie seems to have 
discarded the author’s hints. There is no volatility, nothing of 
the mercurial about her playing. The extremities of undisci- 
phned emotionalism—that’s what one wants from Paula 
-Tanqueray, together with charm and sexual appeal. And 
without them neither play nor part quite make sense. On the 
other hand, Miss Herlie's rather monotonal reading was such 
that it didn't prevent one seeing behind it what the half-Italian 
fire of Mrs. Patrick Campbell must have made of it. 
' . Unlike Ibsen, who, though rooted in his own period, was 
exploring through it the permanent spiritual predicament, 
Pinero here was dealing with a predicament that was almost 
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wholly social, and for that very reason the important thing in 
the production was to establish for us as vividly and exactly as 
possible an acute and accurate period sense. In this the actors 
and producer were only partly successful. Mr. Beaton's first 
crimson Albany set was very helpful. But the opulence of the 
second great country house drawing-room, with its vast inviting 
tapestries, seemed to me to miss a little by not enclosing Paula 
in a sufficiently sobering setting. Of the men Mr. Ronald Ward, 
as Cayley Drummond, the raisonneur, the friend and confidant 
of Aubrey Tanqueray, most completely caught an authentic 
Ninetyish note, his thoroughly conventional under-surface 
decorated with a top-coating of persiflage that at times almost 
rose to wit. Aubrey Tanqueray has always been considered a 
stick of a part, and Mr. Leslie Banks, though he carried the 
role with dignity, did not succeed in changing this accepted 
view. Miss Marie Ney launched herself full sail into a splendid 
entry as the Grand Neighbour who has previously refused to 
call, while the two young people did very nicely. 

Yes, though it had not been a perfect production it had 
succeeded in giving us a very full idea of the playgoing excite- 
ments of a vanished past. I came away, I remember, feeling two 
things. First, that of all the famous first-nights, that first-night 
when Mrs. Patrick Campbell burst upon the world as Paula 
must have been the most thrilling. And secondly thinking, 
"Ah, what a constructor Pinero was," and that not only of 
scenes and acts, but of sentences too. How very much better 
written word by word and line by line The Second Mrs. Tan- 
quera) is than any of the best of the good popular plays of our 
own time. 


NINETY MINUTES’ CINEMA 


By Ditys PowrrL 
, ! YHE difficulties of adaptation from the written word to 


the image on the screen are a common theme of criti- 
cism. 'The problems of length and compression have been 
gone over a hundred times; everybody has heard about the 
necessity of economizing in dialogue and the impossibility of 
getting in all the characters, let alone all their words, if a novel 
has to be squeezed into ninety minutes’ cinema. All these 
questions must be considered when a book in itself solid and 
persuasive is translated into a film. But a new set of problems 
present themselves when, as in the case of Gone to Earth, the 
written word of fiction itself (I am speaking, of course, of serious 
fiction, not of the circulating library stuff) taxes credulity. 
Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger, who have jointly 
scripted, produced and directed Gone to Earth, have taken on a 
job much more tricky than the usual task of adaptation. The 
author of the novel, Mary Webb, was a gifted woman with 
acute sensibilities for which she found an outlet in her fiction; 
the violence of her feeling was successfully communicated, but 
now and then the human figures which she chose as vehicles 
were not strong enough in the artistic sense to carry the burden 
of emotion. That, in my opinion, is the weakness of Gone to 
Earth; the reader apprehends the passions which move the 
writer, he may sympathize with them, but he is not convinced 
by the characters or the situations in which they are shown. 
Gone to Earth (and the film honourably follows the design of 
the novel) is a story of the Shropshire countryside at the turn of 
the century. The central figure is a young girl who has grown 
up in complete innocence of the world; she lives with her 
cloddish father in a shack in the wilds, keeps a fox-cub as pet, 
and is herself a creature of the woods, with the wariness and 
shyness of an animal. We are asked to believe that the girl has 
an overpowering attraction for two men: one of them the 
Squire, a fox-hunting man, a hard drinker, who lives alone save 
for a manservant whom he abuses; and the other a Baptist 
minister, a saintly character, a mother's darling, who sees in 
Hazel Woodus a pure and fragile creature in need of protection. 
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Here, in fact, are the familiar elements of the woman writer’s 
novel of passion: the doomed, helplessly fluttering heroine, the 
sensual, masculine villain who attracts her,. the spiritual hero 
who ignores the necessity of satisfying her natural emotions. 
But since Mary Webb was a serious writer these novelettish 
properties are illuminated by imagination; and the whole 
improbable story is given emotional truth by the strength of 
the author's feelings on the subject of fox-hunting. Hazel 
Woodus, who loves her pet fox-cub more than any human 
being, is drawn to the Squire against her nature; and when 
she is released from the spell which his masculinity has cast 
over her she is herself destroyed in attempting to rescue her pet 
from the pack. 

Mary Webb put into the character of the girl and the tragedy 
of her end all her own trembling horror of fox-hunting. But the 
subject of hunting is a controversial one in Britain; and the 
controversy has been emphasized within the last year or two 
by a Bill brought before Parliament which was designed to 
make blood sports illegal. The Bill was rejected. But feeling 
ran high at the time, and has run high since; and during the 
making of Gone to Earth Powell and Pressburger found it difficult 
to persuade any Master of a hunt to lend his pack for the pro- 
duction of a film which might be regarded as propaganda 
against hunting. 

The anxiety of the riders to hounds was exaggerated ; for the 
film as we see it expresses no very violent views. The directors 
seem to me to have muffled the novelist’s hatred of fox-hunting. 
And they have handled the fantastic elements in the story in 
a straightforward realistic style. Their desire to keep to the 
letter of the original is respectable; but it has resulted in a 
translation which is slow and sometimes pedestrian. I cannot 
help feeling that instead of toning down the emotion and 
refusing to elaborate on the fantasies, they would have done 
better to give full rein to the novelist’s violence of feeling and 
even to exaggerate the non-realistic elements in her story. 

When Hazel creeps out at night to weave a spell at the lonely 
rock on the moor and wait for a sign, the realistic narration 
which the film gives us robs the whole episode of its power to 
excite. 
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The acting, struggling with the realism of the direction, is 
only erratically successful. As Hazel Woodus, Jennifer Jones 
now and then comes near the mingled innocence and un- 
couthness of the girl; and Cyril Cusack makes a touching and 
sensitive figure of the minister. But as the Squire, David Farrar 
has not given us much more than the conventional cad of 
Victorian melodrama. Sybil Thorndike as the minister's 
mother, and Hugh Griffith as the Squire’s manservant, bring 
conviction to minor characters. But there is one element in the 
narrative for which no praise can be too high: the rendering of 
landscape. Gone to Earth has been made in Technicolor; and for 
once the range of colour in the English landscape has been 
beautifully conveyed. The film was photographed in Shropshire 
and on the Welsh border. There is no lovelier scene in these 
islands; and Christopher Challis’s photography has caught 
and held the soft brilliance of the patchwork of fields and the 
gentle curves of the hills. Mention should also be made of the 
music by Brian Easdale, which won a well-deserved award at 
the Venice International Film Festival. 

Powell and Pressburger have chosen an exceptionally diffi- 
cult subject and have failed to turn its difficulties to advantage. 
With The Woman tn Question Anthony Asquith has a subject 
which is not so much difficult as inadequate to extend his 
talents. Asquith, though he has had great success with at least 
one dramatic subject— 7 he Way to the Stars has its honoured 
place in the British war cinema—is essentially a comic talent; 
he has an exceptional gift for light, fluent comedy, the polished 
comedy of character. The Woman in Question has a good basic 
idea and a script (by John Cresswell, who wrote the piece from 
scratch for the screen) with some lively situations; but it is far 
from being the perfect medium for the director of Pygmalion and 
French Without Tears. 

The central figure in this story of murder and detection is 
the victim: a fortune-teller who, when the film opens, is already 
dead, and whom we see only through the eyes of her acquain- 
tances. The police set about their investigations by questioning 
a group of people, each.of whom has a story to tell about the 
dead woman. In a series of flashbacks we see her as her char- 
woman liked to imagine her—a persecuted, ladylike creature; 
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as the vicious, heartless schemer whom her sister saw; as the 
tough, passionate woman with whom a sailor fell in love; as 
the slut rejected by the variety performer; as the angelic little 
thing whom the elderly widower across the street longed to 
protect. 

And while the character, the manner, dress and appearance 
of Astra the fortune-teller change from episode to episode, 
according to the view of the narrator in each case, the other - 
figures too are transformed; the charwoman sees the sister as a 
vixen, the variety artist finds in her a charming girl whom he 
wants to marry; the widower is all avuncular competence in 
his own story, a hesitant booby in somebody else's. ‘There is 
some good acting in the piece; and good acting usually, and in 
this case certainly, means good direction. Charles Victor, a 
character-actor who never gives a bad performance, has his 
chance as the widower and takes it brilliantly; while John 
McCullum as the sailor is convincing in an unconvincing part, 
and Dirk Bogarde, Susan Shaw and Hermione Baddeley bring 
their various skills to the parts of the three remaining narrators. 

The main burden of the film, however, must of necessity rest 
on the shoulders of the actress who plays the murdered woman. 
Jean.Kent has a good shot at all five sides of the character; her 
natural vivacity gives edge to the less amiable manifestations; 
but Miss Kent is not temperamentally fitted to play the sugar- 
puss, and two of the episodes are weakened in consequence. 
It seems a pity, too, that a delightful player, Duncan Macrae, 
who has been making a name for himselfin the Scottish theatre, 
should have been wasted on the colourless part of the police 
superintendent. In compensation, Lana Morris, a spirited 
young actress who is only just beginning to find her feet, rises 
triumphantly to her opportunities in a tiny, malicious sketch of 
an empty-headed, eager witness. I hope I have said enough to 
indicate that The Woman in Question is an enjoyable film, with 
suspense and a certain drama of character, And Anthony 
Asquith has done with his material all that is asked of him. I 
wish only that more had been asked. 


MUSIC—OPERA IN LONDON 
By DyneLeY Hussey 


HEN Dr. Karl Rankl undertook, in 1947, the task of 
V V organizing and directing an English opera company 
at Covent Garden, he was faced with very much the 
same problem which confronted Weber on his appointment to 
the direction of the German opera in Dresden a hundred and 
thirty years before. Just as then German opera could hardly be 
said to exist, though there were two masterpieces of opera in 
German by Mozart and one by Beethoven, so there was no real 
repertory of English opera on which the new organization at 
Covent Garden could draw. There were, indeed, operas by 
British composers, including Stanford, some of whose work 
might well be considered for revival when a stable English 
repertory has been built up. Vaughan Williams’s operas 
hitherto have been designed for smaller theatres and for a 
different atmosphere from that of Covent Garden; but next 
year we are to see there his new opera based on Bunyan's 
Pigrim's Progress. 

In the meantime, Britten's Peter Grimes was the only con- 
temporary work suitable for production at Covent Garden, and 
this was promptly put into the repertory. Last year a new 
opera on the grandest scale, The Olympians by Arthur Bliss, 
opened the autumn season. Already the existence of the 
English opera was stimulating composers to create works for 
the theatre, which would otherwise have remained unwritten 
for lack of incentive. Thus William Walton is engaged upon a 
Troilus and Cressida, based upon Chaucer rather than Shake- 
speare, while Arthur Benjamin and Alan Bush have submitted 
sketches of works, now in process of completion, which have 
been approved for production during the Festival of Britain 
next year. If no English Fretschiitz has yet appeared, if no 
striking masterpiece has captured the public imagination as 
Weber’s opera captured that of Germany in 1821, at least there 
is no lack of activity. | 

There is, besides English opera, opera in the English language. 
Weber could not open his new opera in Dresden with a German 
work any more than Dr. Rankl could open his first season at 
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Covent Garden with an English one, though it was prefaced 
by a production of Purcell’s The Fairy Queen. It is worth observ- 
ing the interesting fact that both chose a French opera—Weber 
opened with Méhul's Joseph, as a break with the prevalent 
Italian traditions of the Dresden Court; Dr. Rankl chose Carmen. 

Weber at Dresden had to contend with the active rivalry of 
an Italian company supported by a snobbish aristocracy who 
turned up their noses at anything home-made. The new Covent 
Garden has had to live down the memories of a glorious and 
expensive past. The ghosts of Destinn and Tettrazini, of 
Caruso and Scotti still haunt the ears of older opera-goers, and 
there is connoisseurship as well as snobbery in the preference 
of some musicians for opera in the original tongue. When, 
however, lamentations are heard concerning the standard of 
singing at Covent Garden, it is well to remember that at the 
present time the standard is nowhere very high. 

This indisputable fact was lately brought home to us by the 
visit of the company of the Teatro alla Scala, Milan, which 
occupied Covent Garden Theatre for a fortnight. Musically 
their performances were excellent. The playing of the orchestra 
in Verdi’s Otello and Falstaff was of an order which we have not 
heard in our opera house for a long time. The productions, at 
least of Otello and of Donizetti’s L’ Elisir d Amore, were beautiful 
to look at and admirably dramatic. The lighting was parti- 
cularly good ; never has such a vivid thunderstorm added its 
excitement to the opening of Otello. But where was the ring in 
Otello’s *Esultate" which should advise us that the dominating 
character of the opera has arrived? Ramon Vinay is a splendid 
actor with a fine presence. He made a noble and, in the end, ` 
pathetic Otello, wringing our hearts with the anguish of his 
suffering. But it was all done more by histrionic than by purely 
vocal means. The bitter irony, which can only be communi- 
cated by tone-quality, escaped him. 

Two fine voices there were. Renata Tebaldi’s has the steadi- 
ness and power of the true dramatic soprano. She sang 
Desdemona’s music beautifully, though with too much self- 
consciousness to be ideal for the part. She was heard at her best 
in Verdi's Requiem. 

L Elisir d'Amore was performed with a sense of style that 
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brought out the brilliance of the piece, and so blinded us to the 
shallowness of the music. This was a delightful evening's enter- 
tainment, which could only have been afforded by an Italian 
company steeped in the traditions of opera buffa and disciplined 
in its performance. 

That we can do some things as well as or even better than the 
Italians was shown by the Sadler's Wells Opera, who opened 
their season while the Scala company were at Covent Garden, 


including Falstaff in the repertory. Perhaps it takes an English- - 


man to portray to the full the quiddity of Sir John. The contrast 
between Mr. Matters and Signor Bechi was certainly striking— 
the one a rich comic study of reprobate old age, the other a 
grotesque puppet with a padded paunch but without humanity. 
The contrast went further in the last act, which was presented 
by the Scala with a spectacular ballet quite out of character 
with the improvized masque so well suggested at Sadler’s Wells. 
Only in the orchestral playing, which was exquisite, did the 
Italians have the advantage of the English company, and even 
there the Sadler's Wells orchestra, now more roomily accom- 
modated and increased in strength, played very well under 
Michael Mudie's direction. 


The moral of all this seems to be that, while: there may be. 


aspects of our English opera productions that could be amended, 
to demand "great" singing, as it was understood forty years ago, 
is to cry for the moon. The number of such singers, even if 
we include the Italians, to-day can probably be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. - 


New Gramophone Records 


The quality of Mme. Tebaldi’s voice and singing may be 
judged from her recording for Decca of Aida’s aria, “Ritoma 
vincitor.” The tone is: beautiful in quality and is perfectly poised 
until that final phrase, which is the Waterloo of so many 
sopranos. The singer has also recorded on another disc two airs 


A 
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from Manon Lescaut and Madam Buiterfly, but Puccini seems to ._ 


suit her less well than Verdi. 

Among other operatic records are three of rarely heard airs 
from Verdi’s early operas. Cesare Siepi, who was among our 
recent visitors, sings *"T'u sul labbro” from Nabucco, which first 
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brought Verdi fame, and the bass air from the first act of 
Ernam. Unfortunately the gramophone exaggerates the natural 
vibrancy of the singer's voice in Zaccaria’s Prayer, while doing 
him better justice in the air from Ernant (Parlophone). In the 
Columbia list is the lovely air from Lutsa Miller, “Quando le 
sere al placido," sung with good style by Giacinto Prandelli, 
another member of the Scala company. The more familiar 
Verdi is represented by a splendid performance of Ulrica's 
incantation from Un Ballo in Maschera by Ebe Stignani (Parlo- 
phone), and two duets from La Traviata sung by Licia Albanese, 
a lovely soprano too long absent from London, and Jan Peerce, 
a tenor with a sense of style (H.M.V .). 

Delights of the past season are perpetuated on four other 
H.M.V. discs, one containing the two quintets from Cost fan tutte 
deliciously sung by the Glyndebourne cast under Fritz Busch's 
direction; while the other three, at the opposite end of the 
operatic scale, contain the love-duet from the second act of 
Tristan und Isolde, sung by Kirsten Flagstad and Set Svanholm 
with Constance Shacklock as Brangáne. This is probably as 
good a Wagnerian recording as can be made, though the 
- Philharmonia Orchestra under Karl Boehm's direction lacks 
something of the full richness in the reproduction. 

First place among the instrumental works recorded must be 
. given to Walton's Violin Sonata played by Yehudi Menuhin 
' and Louis Kentner, for whom it was written and who first 
played it in London last February. This is, therefore, an 
authoritative performance and, since it is excellently recorded 
by H.M.V., of permanent value. Walter Gieseking has recorded 
Beethoven's First Pianoforte Concerto in C major with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, and, since no conductor is named, 
presumably conducted the performance (Columbia). The 
orchestral performance is crisp and clean, except in one or two 
passages of accompaniment. The pianists playing combines 
technical perfection, beautiful tone and fine musicianship. 


YOUTH CLUBS 
By A. J. Forrest 


HE spirit of good clubmanship circulates to-day among 

. 208,000 boys, boys of all classes, callings and inclinations, 

some of whom were once handicapped by weak, spineless 

or even criminal tendencies. ‘The National Association of Boys’ 

Clubs, to which these youngsters belong, has 2,800 clubs 

. affiliated to it to-day, including thirty county associations in 

England alone, and can proudly point to an increase in Boys' 
Clubs of approximately 700 since the war's end. 

Whether their club is a half-painted shack in a back street, a 
semi-derelict river barge or a modern Temple of Youth, all 
boy members meet on equal footing and are accepted as 
individuals. For a subscription, which varies from 6d. to Is. a 
week, they enjoy four decisive freedoms. 

First, theirs is the freedom to belong, which means that no - 
lad is excluded however unfortunate his background. Then 
the freedom to experiment. This is looked on as mockery unless 
it is supported by ample opportunities for healthy activity. 
Thirdly, the freedom to determine. This grants boys their own 
choice of action. It rules out bigoted or aggressive leadership. 
Lastly, theirs is the freedom to serve. 

For its discipline, encouragement and control, this vast, | 
happy movement relies essentially on the individual volunteer, 
the man able without material reward to devote his leisure-time 
energies to the service of boys and adolescents. True, the 
Association now musters 700 fully trained professional club 
leaders, each of whom has responsibility for a club's manage- 
ment and organization; but it musters also 2,100 voluntary 
leaders who act in similar capacities for nothing. 

Since the war ended, clubs have not found it easy to keep 
the men they need as leaders. Economic circumstances have 
compelled men who could ill be spared to resign. Yet many 
stick to their task with magnificent loyalty. One Lancashire 
institution, the Adelphi Lad's Club, honours to-day six volunteer 
workers, each one of whom has now given it over fifty years 
service. 

In England the professional classes no longer, as once, 
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provide the majority of club leaders. When recently an occu- 
pational analysis was made of leaders attending voluntarily 
summer courses at the National Association's training centre, 
it was found that 39 men represented professional, business 
and clerical interests, 88 ranked as skilled workers, 7.e., those 
who had served some apprenticeship in trade or industry, and 
43 were in the semi-skilled category of worker. 

Club life, in essence, is focussed on gaines and holiday camps. 
' But the club leader or the boys themselves—all clubs have their 
own boys' committees, senior and junior—can promote what- 
ever other healthy pursuits their enthusiasms may demand. 

In the North of England several clubs possess their own 
brass bands, and others have a choral society, which generally 
aspires to sing the Messiah at Christmas-time. One discovers, 
too, in certain clubs, vigorous model aircraft, photography, 
drama, painting or drawing sections and small but highly 
energetic groups of craft-workers. Several chess sets, so fine is 
their crattsmanship, hand-carved by boys of Hunslett Club in 

Leeds, may one day be exhibited in antique dealers’ shops. 

' Basically, however, as that experienced juvenile court 
magistrate and sociologist, Mr. Basil Henriques, has remarked, 
a club springs into being by its would-be leader walking 
down the street and kicking a football. 

His sporting instincts quickened, the youngster soon finds in 
every well-run club security of background, scope for his hero- 
worshipping instincts, and standards of values upon which to 
build the spirit of good companionship. However miserable, 
lonely or non-existent his home life, here is his antidote to 
depression, his stimulant to vigour and fun, his gateway to 
citizenship. 

In well-established clubs youngsters tend to fit themselves 
naturally into small but tightly knit friendship groups of about 
five or six lads, though, of course, they may have many acquaint- 
ances outside their groups. These inner circles of friendship, 
within a club's organization, contribute much to its well-being. 

At the opposite extreme, almost every club is faced by a few 
problem children, so-called “isolates,” who seemingly refuse 
to mix with anyone else. They stand aloof and miserable, 
lethargic, moody. Mostly, they are boys of low-grade intelli- 
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gence with bad or unfortunate backgrounds. It is an urgent 
task for club leaders to awaken and hold their interest. 

A club with a romantic headquarters, a Thames-side barge, 
berthed alongside Eagle Wharf, Wapping, was formed about 
two years ago for lads who had appeared misfits in other boys’ 
clubs. But these were not incurable. They were “tough guys,” 
“unclubbables” in the sense that their "kicks out of life” were 
derived largely from lawlessness! The circumstances of this 
club offered them the sense of adventure and danger which 
they wanted. 

The barge, the old Normanhurst, was discouragingly dilapi- 
dated. Very soon Spud this and Smasher that knuckled down 
with the others to the common task of cleaning up and trimming 
their ship. The more unevenly she bucketed, the better they 
liked her. All the while, they held club meetings in her hold. 
To-day, she is as spry as a new pin. She is their ship. 

Another first-rate, post-war venture, the Brunswick Group - 
of Boys’ Clubs, grew out of an Allied Prisoner of War camp, 
Stalag 79, where a group of Allied officers and men became 
inspired with the idea of founding boys’ clubs on blitzed sites in 
Britain when they were free. Before VE Day, this camp raised 
£13,000 to back its ideals, and anyone who cares to see for 
himself its boys’ clubs in Fulham, Hampstead or Twickenham 
in London, or at Liverpool, Huddersfield and Glasgow, will be 
struck by the fine spirit which ex-Brunswick men, some of them 
prisoners of Arnhem, have brought to their peace-time task. 

It 1s often the case that cheerless club members are the boys 
who are-slack and miserable in their jobs. Recognizing this, the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs has recently started at its 
beautifully sited boy-training centre at Ford Castle, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, what it calls “adjustment to industry " courses. On 
these courses school-leavers, who are club members, develop a 
personal interest in industry’s complex and, to the newcomer, 
bewildering patterns. It is hoped that they will learn to approach 
constructively whatever job awaits them. A boy discovers that, 
far from being a cog in a wheel or a human unit sentenced to 
permanent monotony, he can harness his imagination to his 
activities from his first working day. 

The London Federation of Boys’ Clubs is, like the county 
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The training centre of the National Association of Boys’ Clubs 





At Woodrow House, Amersham. Bucks.. training centre of the London Federation 
of Boys’ Clubs: (i) physical training in the grounds: (ii study group with 
boys of five nationalities taking part 








. associations, affiliated to the national body. Founded in 1 885, 
. with twenty-eight clubs, all devoted to the working boys' 
. welfare, the Federation has to-day 285 affiliated clubs with a 
membership of about 15,000. Its average club membership is 
about fifty-five. Thirty of these clubs are directly supported, 
financially and by personal assistance, by public schools, one 
being the Haileybury Club in Stepney, which before the first 





- World War had as its Club Leader a young enthusiast named — 


Clement R. Attlee. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths, the Federation has an enviable training centre at. 
‘Woodrow House, Amersham, in Buckinghamshire. Here 
week-end and summer courses are held for junior and senior 
boys, the objects of which are twofold: to stimulate their sense 





. of activity and illustrate the values of club life. The beautiful E 
— grounds contain sixty-five. different varieties of tree. Town-bred 





and pavement-footed boys are thrilled to become acquainted 
. with and study such lordly trees as the California red wood, 
| weeping | beech, the scarlet and “ Purkey oak, Himalayan spruce, 
= and—greatest rarity—the swamp cyprus. 

© Complementary to, but independent of, the boys’ Associa- - 





tion, the National Association of Girls’ Clubs and mixed clubs - GE 


to-day commands the loyalties of 738 clubs, exclusively girls, 
and 1,667 mixed clubs. The overall membership i is 166,385. In 


. the girls’ clubs there are 35,271 guns, and in the mixed 64,038 E: Eu 


: girls and 67,076 boys. 





Hitherto, this Association has had as its primary object dec 


cu spiritual, educational, physical and industrial welfare of boys 
zm and girls. Now its aim is defined as 
— to help girls and boys through their leisure-time activities so to 
develop their physical, mental and spiritual capacities that they 
may grow to full maturity as individuals and members of society. 
|. It is beyond dispute that club activities for boys and girls, 
whether enjoyed separately or together, help to mend the faults 
that spring from parental neglect and bridge the gaps in family 
life caused by war-broken homes. The movement is a buttress 
.. against juvenile delinquency. It is an inspiration to voluntary 
|» Service and opens doors to rewarding hobbies, healthy living 
. and enriching companionships. 











By DAVID SYLVESTER 


WORK of art, if it moves us, opens our eyes to the 
elements of reality it has revealed. So its realism is its 
concordance with our subsequent experience of reality, 

not with our previous experience. And it is sure that one of 
the essential functions of art is to impose the artist’s vision 
upon mankind’s vision of the external world. | 
There are artists who show us how to look at certain kinds 
of object: when I go into the kitchen, I see the pots and pans 
as Chardin would have seen them, the apples on the dresser 
as Cézanne would have seen them, a bottle and a tumbler as 


. Gris would have seen them. And there are artists——who include 


some of the first type—who determine our way of seeing a 
particular locality: thus I look at East Anglia through the 
eyes of Constable, Provence through the eyes of Cézanne, the 
Seine near Paris through the eyes of Manet, and London's 
parks and river, squares and gardens, through the eyes of 
Victor Pasmore. 

A pale grey mist; buildings are no more than blurred-edged 
planes in muted tones; leafless branches autograph the empty 
air. Silence. À nameless figure on foot or bicycle emerges from 


the haze: I cannot guess where he has come from or where he T 


is going; am conscious only of his passing. And when the 
scene is deserted, there is stillness—a mysterious quietude, 
which has nothing of the strange, the ominous, the dreamlike 
about it, but is mysterious because there is movement where 
no motion is, because the stillness vibrates. 

* * * * * 

The affinity between this vision, characteristic of Pasmore’s 
finest landscapes (those of the period 1943-48), and that of 
Whistler is palpable, and has often been affirmed. Yet I do not 
think it really places Pasmore, who is less precious, less purely 
æsthetic, in approach. I feel that Whistler used nature as a 
pretext for making exquisite pictures, whereas Pasmore makes 
pictures in order to communicate an exquisite mood aroused 
by nature. For the perfection of Whistler’s design seems self- 
conscious and carefully pondered, whereas the equilibrium of 
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Q8 Pasmore seems to have been extracted from nature's chaos 
-. in the very act of perception. Again, although the blue haze 


in which Whistler places his dark silhouettes gives the picture 


an illusion of depth, his design is conceived in terms of surface- 
pattern, whereas Pasmore's planes have been put in place 
with a view to communicating their different distances from the 

. eye. By the same token, the planes in a Whistler seem to signify 
. paper-thin objects, whereas those in a Pasmore have density. 


.. Pasmore's landscapes are less akin, I think, to Whistler's than 


< picture a firm and balanced structure from Seurat and Gézanne. 


to those of Turner’s *Middle Period" (1819-40), like which 
they are at once more atmospheric and yet—paradoxically, 
one would suppose—more architectural. It is surely Turner 
<- who has shown him how to dissolve a plane in mist without 
. depriving it of substance; moreover, there are similarities of com- 





. position. But Pasmore has also learned much about giving the — E 





i In any case, Pasmore is the final flowering of that brancl 1 of 
a ` Impressionism from which stem Turner and Whistler, 


Monet and Bonnard—painters who tend to divest the image |. 


i of human significance, considered in terms of action or incident 
as distinct from mood, and to carry it far beyond its reference 


to a particular time and place into an ideal world of coloured E 
light. These are the consequences of an aspiration to make  .. 


painting achieve the condition of music. The impulse to do this = — 








has so dominated Pasmore's activity during recent years that. 


his last three exhibitions, including the one currently at the — 


Redfern Gallery, have consisted of non-figurative pictures. 
* * * * * 

Since Pasmore's recent work is a perfectly logical outcome 
of that which preceded it, the critic who wrote, not long ago, 
that Pasmore “has startled everyone by a sudden change to 
purely abstract design" had indubitably missed the point of 
his earlier work. Yet this is not surprising, in view of the 
company Pasmore has kept. For he came to the fore as a leading 
member of the Euston Road School, an influential movement 
which flourished in the late 1930’s and whose aims were related 
.to those of Socialist Realism: the conceptual painting of the 
.—. Cubist and Fauvist traditions and the ultra-subjective approach 
of Surrealism and Expressionism were rejected in favour of a 














.. return to the rendering of appearances, and these appearances 


were to be those of the most commonplace and quotidian 
subjects. Pasmore joined the movement with good reason, 
since in 1929 (when he was twenty-one) he had anticipated 
and fulfilled its intentions in his Bradman Still-hfe, and had 
gone on doing so until 1936. 

But by 1937, when Euston Road was founded, he had already 
moved beyond it. So the most gifted member of the school was 
in it but not of it, and it may well have been a consequeiit 
inner conflict which caused him to re-paint some of his more 
important pictures of the period again and again over a period 
of some years—always taking them towards a higher degree of 
abstraction in the process. The essential spirit of Euston Road . 
is manifest in a painting of a refreshment bar by the late 
Graham Bell, in which a noble architectural composition has 
been made of this—for such purposes—unpropitious subject, 
without depriving it of its vulgarity. Pasmore diverged from this 
spirit in that, the older he grew, the more it became impossible 
for him to reveal the value of commonplace objects without 
transfiguring them, spiritualizing them. Only in the tangibly 
sensuous series of portraits and nude studies of his wife done 
between 1940 and 1943 did he go as it were in pursuit of the 
flesh. Elsewhere, he composed ethereal poems in atmospheric 
colour, pictures that Whistler would justly have called 
“symphonies.” | | E 

Ihe non-figurative pictures which Pasmore has produced 
since 1947 are developed from these not only in spirit but 
in vocabulary. Thus the little triangles of his first abstract 
paintings had been the signboards poised in space in The 
Evening Star; the geometric motifs of his collages had been the 
planes representing architectural features; the spirals pre- 
dominant in the very recent works had been tree-branches. 
There are even similarities of composition—as between Camber- 
well and a number of collages. Confronted by these correspon- 
dences—which the artist himself is conscious of—we are ready 
to assume that Pasmore's non-figurative pictures could not 
possibly be the products of pure formal invention, but must 
surely be (like Mondrian's abstract compositions prior to about 
1917) the results of a prolongation of the process of selection 
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and correction—in a word, of abstraction—found in his figura- 
tive works, and now carried so far that the external point of 
departure has been lost from view, leaving a direct pictorial 
expression of the feelings it engendered. 

Yet this assumption would be incorrect. In fact, Pasmore’s 
non-figurative pictures are composed from purely pictorial 
elements, as a piece of music is composed from purely musical 
elements. These spirals, rectangles and triangles, though once 
found in nature, have come to have an autonomous existence. 

Perhaps it is because of this that Pasmore has used collage 
extensively in his non-figurative pictures, though the need to 
do so is now diminishing. For scraps of newspaper, wrapping- 
paper, etc., being objects in themselves, help to affirm that 
the picture is an object, not a representation—however remote 
—of some other reality. As Pasmore says: “The squares, cut 
out of paper, become real things”; Pasmore’s motives for using 
collage are not those of the Cubists, for whom much of the value 
of stuck paper lay in its evocative properties, its associations 
with daily life. His collages seem far more akin, in both form and 
intention, to those made by Hans Arp in 1915. This inflexible 
and opaque medium has none of the tendency of oil-paint to 
give an illusion of atmosphere; yet Pasmore’s instinctive feeling 
for atmosphere asserts itself, and the fragments of stuck paper 
dissolve into space and light—only, not a reminiscence of a pre- 
existing space and light, but their pure presence, as if the artist 
had said: Let there be light! 

In the recent paintings dominated by spirals, this tendency 
of pictorial elements, as used by Pasmore, to create nature out 
of nothing goes still further. Leonardo da Vinci, in his drawings 
of a deluge, formalized observed shapes until he arrived at the 
spiral. Pasmore begins with a spiral that 1s purely calligraphic, 
and, letting the spiral itself take control as it were, finds that 
it becomes waves In one picture, and, in another, a landscape 
with cliffs and a turbulent sky like those of Leonardo’s cataclys- 
mic imaginings. The process has been reversed. As “pure” music, 
without words or programme, will often arrive at an analogy 
for a natural structure or situation, so now do Pasmore’s 
paintings. The cycle is complete: from forms born out of nature 
and evolved towards a life of their own, nature is re-born. 


NEW LITERATURE 


A PHILOSOPHER IN LIGHTER VEIN 
By C. M. WoonHoUsE 


UNPOPULAR ESSAYS. By Bertrand 
Russell Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
Secure in his reputation as one of the two or 
three greatest minds in this country, 
Bertrand Russell can afford to be funny in 
public. He frankly anticipates the inevitable 
criticism of his latest collection of essays on 
the first page and the last. In the last essay, 
which is an imaginary obituary 
notice written on himself in 1937, 
he pleads guilty to incurable 
frivolity. On the first page of the 
book he confesses: 


that there are several sentences in 
the present volume which some 
unusually stupid children of ten 
might find a little puzzling. On 
this ground I do not claim that 
the essays are popular; and if not 
popular, then “unpopular.” 


' Hence the title; and hence too 
the spirit of wanton frolic in 
which most of the essays seem 
to have been written. 

They are, of course, popular 
in the usual sense of the word. 
They are ostentatiously addressed 
to the plain man, who likes to see 
people like Hegel and Freud and 
Marx debunked, and straight- 
forward ideas like world govern- 
ment upheld, by a man who 
knows what he is talking about. 
The longest essay in the book is 
devoted entirely to debunking 
every conventional idea that the 
author could think of at the time, flung 
together in a farrago of the kind that goes 
under the name of “Popular Fallacies” or 
“Believe It or Not” in the popular maga- 
zines. The essay is tantalizingly entitled “An 
Outline of Intellectual Rubbish,” but it is 
not only the author’s victims who supply 
the rubbish. 

The following is a fairly typical example 
of the argument of this essay: 

Persons who divorce and remarry are guilty 

P 


of adultery in the sight of God. The phrase 
“in the sight of God’’ puzzles me. One would 
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suppose that God sees everything, but 
apparently this is a mistake. He does not see 
Reno, for you cannot be divorced in the sight 
of God. ... 


And so on. Presumably even “unusually 
stupid children of ten” are expected to see 
through the idiotic non sequitur of such 
“intellectual rubbish”; but why do we find 
the name of one of the greatest 
philosophers of our age attached 
to it? From no other writer, 
except perhaps Bernard Shaw, 
would this sort of thing be worth 
a moment's consideration. The 
best that can be said of it is that, 
on the evidence of Plato, Socrates 
himself was capable of the same 
pranks, 

To anticipate criticism is not 
to forestall it; still less to disarm 
it. For some of the matter 
collected into this volume, along- 
side the mere flippancy, is serious 
and important; and itis altogether 
unfair to the plain man that the 
two veins should be so confused. 
There is nothing, of course, 
remotely suggestive of the calibre 
of the works that made Russell’s 
name great. But the essays on 
the Functions of a Teacher and 
on Ideas that have Helped 
Mankind, to name only two, 
deserve closer attention. So does 
the consistent strain of political 
philosophy which underlies the 
volume as a whole. But although the 
ordinary reader will probably rock with 
laughter at some of the most brilliant wit 
that has ever passed for philosophy, he 
will get no guidance from the author in 
the task of sorting out the merely comic 
from the serious in comic disguise. 

The politico-philosophic moral by which 
the book should best be judged as a whole 
can perhaps be disentangled in something 
like the following form. All the people by 
whom the affairs of the world are directed, 
or ever have been, are without exception 
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more or less contemptible and ludicrous. 
Dividing them roughly into totalitarian 
dogmatists and liberal empiricists, Russell 
naturally takes the side of the latter; but he 
does so without enthusiasm, in virtue of 
. the principle stated above. Fortunately 
there is no need to worry too seriously 
about the outcome of their feud, because 
although it follows automatically from the 
author’s low opinion of the whole lot that 
from time to time they will launch hideous 
wars against each other, modern history 
suggests that in the end the liberals will 
always prove more efficient and win the 
last battle. 

Put with less cynical irony, the same 
conclusion can be drawn from the war of 


4.1 
ideas; for the totalitarian strait-jacket of 
dogmatism must in the end either relax 
itself or strangle its victims—and both 
results are victories for liberal thought. 
This is on the whole a comforting philo- 
sophy for the plain man, although Russell 
naturally cannot suppress the alternative 
possibility that all parties to the conflict will 
finish the next round dead. 

There is certainly no more entertaining 
way of being compelled to think than by 
reading Russell’s later works, but there 
must be two provisos. One is that the 
reader should be led back from them to 
their more important, if less entertaining, 
predecessors. The other is that he should 
think. 


FREYA STARK’S EARLY DAYS 


By KENNETH WILLIAMS 


TRAVELLER’S PRELUDE. 
Freya Stark. Murray. 18s. 
Sometimes by chance, sometimes of pur- 
pose, Britons have been led to “the spell of 
Arabia," There is no common explanation 
for such travellers as Burton, Doughty, 
Blunt, Thomas, Philby, and so on: the wind 
bloweth where it listeth. But perhaps Miss 
Freya Stark, who made her name through 
her books on Arab and Persian lands, has 

the most original explanation of all. 


What actually started me (on Arabic) I 
cannot now remember, nor how I discovered 
an old white-bearded aia a to give me 
lessons in San Remo. . . . I thought the 
most interesting things in ‘the world were 
likely to happen in the neighbourhood of oil. 
This was in 1921 and the forecast has been 
accurate up to this day. 


By 


That, indeed, was an astonishing fore- 
cast, for in 1921 oil in the Middle East was 
‘known to exist in commercial quantities 
only in Persia, and, to a much lesser extent, 
in Egypt—neither of them Arab countries 
in the true sense. 

Such a consideration, however, means 
looking backward on a book which, with 
its forward urge? it is an unqualified delight 
to read. This story of Miss Stark’s life, prior 
to her life in the Muslim East, was set down 
during some “‘off” time from Government 
service in the last war, and very persua- 
sively, frankly, and convincingly it has been 


done. For the most part, Miss Stark, born 
of artistic parents who were cousins, 
oscillated between France, Italy and 
England, and she is an adept at seizing, and 
communicating, the peculiar qualities of 
the places she visited. Nor is she less skilful 
in the delineation of such characters as the 
late Professor W. P. Ker, Sir Thomas 
Arnold, Sir Dension Ross, and so on— 
anyone who knew them will instantly 
recognize, and approve, her likenesses. 

The first thirty years of Miss Stark’s life 
had their ups and downs; nor does she 
minimize the difficulties arising through her 
father’s living in Canada while her mother 
lived in Italy, or through her sister’s marry- 
ing an Italian whom she (Freya) intensely 
disliked. Financial obstacles, however, 
existed only to be overcome, and where they 
were not felt, how glorious a life Miss Stark 
led! Riding on Dartmoor, mountaineering 
in the Alps, gardening by the shores of the 
Italian seas, even her serving as a nurse, 
and, later, with the Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
in Italy—all these have the tang of real 
experience, the thrill of achievement. Cour- 
age and infectious gaiety are not poles apart. 

Possibly not every moralist would concur 
with Miss Stark’s generalizations on life 
which she makes from the particular, but 
she proffers her beliefs in so tentative, so 
modest, a way that even the sternest critic 
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would desist from harshness, This, more- 
over, is a book to read rather than to 
ponder on, an autobiography with revealing 
touch after revealing touch, an apologia, 
almost, of one who achieved fame in Eastern 
lands where the weakest of spirit commonly 
goes to the wall. 

What the book proves above all is, not 
Miss Stark's facility in languages, nor her 
unerring comprehension, despite or perhaps 
because of, her cosmopolitan upbringing, of 
enduring qualities in men and women, and, 
too, in nations, but her questing élan and 
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her gift for friendship. She sees easily the 
faults of others, but equally she confesses 
her own. Of all those who influenced her in 
her early, formative years, the most potent 
scem to have been her father, W. P. Ker, 
and the artist friend of her father, Herbert 
Young. But rare character after rare 
character appears in these pages, which 
exude a fragrance, a wistfulness, and a 
resolve that are surely memorable. It 
goes without saying of almost any book by 
Miss Stark that the illustrations are excel- 
lent and interesting. 


SIR OSBERT’S GALLERY 


By JANET ADAM SMITH 


NOBLE ESSENCES: or Courteous 
Revelations. By Osbert Sitwell. 
Macmillan. | 215. 

With the air of a majestic official guide, Sir 
Osbert Sitwell flings open the door of his 
portrait gallery and announces the distin- 
guished names on the pictures: “Sir 
Edmund Gosse! Walter Richard Sickert! 
Gabriele d'Annunzio!?' He points to the 
noble features, outlines the interesting life- 
history, praises the remarkable achieve- 
ment. He begs you to notice the detail— 
Gosse's green eye-shade, Arnold Bennett’s 
fine frilly dress-shirt (and he laughs at your 
surprise that W. H. Davies’s. is almost 
equally exquisite). But before you know 
where you are the imposing guide has 
melted into the confidential friend, who is 
letting you into the secret of what these 
eminent people were really like. 

This book, the last volume of Sir Osbert’s 
autobiography, presents at full length ten 
characters who have made brief appear- 
ances in the previous four, and adds to our 
impression of the author himself by showing 
him in the role of man-watcher: 


for I am a watcher of human beings, and 
o of artists, as others are, for instance, 

bird-watchers, and the movable hollow tree 
or hide-out in which, to further my purpose, 
I conceal myself, is (this, by the way) the 
blank, and I hope bland, mask and massive 
frame that I have inherited 


With Sir Edmund Gosse, he is the 
alarmed and deprecating junior, as he 
stands on the doorstep of the Regent’s Park 
house putting off the moment of actually 


ringing the bell. What embarrassment 
might not have to be endured within! 


If, then, Gosse were in the room, you never 
knew quite what might not happen, never 
could foretell in what direction the little tiger 
would pounce: and through this feeling of 
nervousness, of waiting for something to 
occur, came a pleasant sensation of liveliness, 
of almost agreeable apprehension, which 

roduced a sparkle in the surrounding air. 

Vou enjoyed every moment as though it were 

your—or somebody else’s—last. 

The whole portrait of this combative, 
talkative, innocently snobbish man of letters 
is brilliantly drawn, with the physical 
attributes—the pointed fingers, the delicate 
tread—and the minor characters, like 
Parker, the parlour-maid, all contributing 
to the total effect. 

With Sickert, he is equally successful. 
Affectionately he touches in all the extrava- 
gance and absurdity—the disconcerting 
changes of dress from the dandy to the 
racing man, the music-hall songs trolled in 
public streets, the article for the Burlington 
Magazine done up in an enormous brown- 
paper parcel and labeled ENGLISH 
PROSE! THIS SIDE UP! WITH CARE! 
But he shows all these outbursts as an 
essential part of Sickert's nature as an 
artist, as "merely a way of using up that 
superfluous energy with which he was so 
fortunately—for us—endowed." As Sickert 
himself put it, “An artist should be allowed 
every kind of fun, including the fun of 
growing old." 

Arnold Bennett was “Uncle Arnold" to 
the Sitwells: after one meeting with them 
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he offered to finance a paper for young 
writers, and delighted them as that rare 
phenomenon, the elderly man who “re- 
mained resolutely unafraid when con- 
fronted with new ideas or their promoters.” 
The last word on Bennett’s romantic 
worldliness comes from H. G. Wells, who 
had a smaller flat in a block to which 
Bennett had lately moved: “The trouble is, 
whenever Y do a thing, Arnold does it too, 
but twice as posh!” 

These figures, and Gabriele d'Annunzio, 
whom Sir Osbert visited briefly at Fiume in 
1920, are public characters, already familiar 
through other biographies and memoirs. 
The rest of Sir Osbert’s gallery are less 
widely known. There is Ronald Firbank, 
the author of Valmouth and Prancing Nigger: 
immensely rich, fantastically shy, and 
surprisingly enterprising on his travels. 
There is Mra. Ada Leverson, the wit and 
novelist, the friend of Wilde who harboured 
him between his trials in her children's 
nursery, “among the dappled rocking- 


; horses and golliwogs.” There is W. H. 


Davies the poet, seen in process of becoming 
a man of the world. “I’ve got to buy a suit- 
case,” he says, when invited for a smart 
weekend, “but I know where to find a 
secondhand one, with lots of labels on it... 
THEY EXPECT THAT.” There is Violet 
Gordon Woodhouse, mistress of the harpsi- 
chord, and Rex Whistler, decorator, de- 
signer and endlessly charming friend. The 
only portrait that seems insufficiently 
realized is that of the poet Wilfred Owen, 
which at the end slides into a portrait of 


18s. 


Robbie Ross. But not the least likeable 
thing about this gallery is the number of 
rapid sketches scattered about; and we 
can end our tour with Lady Oxford who, 
whenever she wished to talk herself at a 
dinner party, rapped on the table and 
sharply commanded: “Let us have general 
conversation,” 


IRISH CELEBRITY 


ROLLING DOWN THE LEA. By 
Oliver St. John Gogarty. Constable. 
155. 

That polished wag, Dr. Oliver Gogarty, 
who, to the diminished gaiety of Dublin, 
now lives in America, has revisited his 
native haunts and recorded his impressions 
of them in an apparently casual manner 
bebind which is a deep sympathetic know- 
ledge. The “wildest wit in Ireland" takes 
on the character of onlooker, a Gaffer 
Gogarty unaware of his celebrity, recalling 
old times and the friends that are gone— 
Yeats who loved his salty wit and praised 
his lyrics, George Moore who incited his 
mischief, AE, James Joyce and many 
another. He travels slowly through the 
landscapes of his youth, he, the athlete who 
used to drive at seventy miles an hour and 
took to flying while it was still a specialist's 
hazard. 

Ireland never had a better guide for the 
sophisticated. He is one of many who 
would never leave Renvyle in Connemara, 
where he has his country home, were it not 
for "the clouds of the Atlantic that break 
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in rain,” and how effectively, without 
solemnly settling down to paint specific 
landscapes, he conveys the lure of windy 
bog and reedy pool, of “swan-laden, salmon- 
full” rivers, flower-tangled lanes and the 
almost incredible purples and blues of lake 
and mountain between showers. Back in 
Dublin, he takes one into the Dolphin bar 
and cunningly puts some of its sporting 
characters through their paces. He goes to 
dine with a literary friend in one of those 
gardened Dublin houses which still have 
the grace of “a period when men insisted 
en space and privacy, and life was uncon- 
fined.” He draws the talk of shy peasant 
woman and racing marchioness alike, and 
he has not outgrown the temptation to a 
decorous impropriety which is imper- 
ceptible to the innocent. 

All the world knows, because of the wit 
with which he told the story, of how Dr. 
Gogarty escaped from his Sinn Fein prison 
guards by plunging into the Liffey and, 
after being tossed in its foam “‘like a fly in a 
glass of porter,” swimming to freedom. 
With the same contempt for caution he is 
outspoken about present-day Ireland, pour- 
ing scorn on the vandal politicians who 
destroyed the Seven Woods of Coole, spend 
money on trying to establish the Gaelic 
language by compulsory teaching, and are 
afraid to admire anything in the Anglo- 
Irish *Ascendency" from whom has come 
"anything that, for the last two centuries, 
has redounded to Ireland’s culture amid the 
civilization of Europe.” 


EDITH SHACKLETON 


THE “RED DEVILS’” SAGA 


THE RED BERET. By Hilary St. 
George Saunders. Joseph. 155. 
This is a story, unique in its quality and 
thrilling in the telling, of the men who wore 
the Red Beret in the war, Much of it will be 
new to the majority of readers; some of it 
gives value to what was a name or a hint; 
some of it lives in what was only vaguely 
known; all of it is now invested with the 
precision of detail for the first time. The 
actors of the piece, who contributed to this 
record, wished that it might reveal the sort 
of men they were. It is successful in even 
that respect, except, perhaps, that it does 
not sufficiently make clear the modesty with 
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which the wearers of the Red Beret wear 
their laurels. 

It is interesting to note that the Parachute 
Regiment was established against the 
opposition of the Air Ministry though with 
the full approval of the Prime Minister who, 
as early as June 22nd, 1940, ordered the 
formation by the War Office of “‘a corps of 
at least five thousand parachute troops." 
The volunteers who built the regiment 
started with only goodwill as their equip- 
ment and learned their craft with, it must 
seem in retrospect, almost deliberately con- | 
trived difficulty. But the destruction of the 
aqueduct in southern Italy, with the diver- 
sionary attack on the railway yards at 
Foggia, was undertaken in February, 1941, 
and encountered that host of difficulties 
which seems to have been normal, in spite 
of the most careful planning. 

The Bruneval episode is described in 
welcome detail; for hitherto it has been 
known in inverse proportion to its import- 
ance. Ànd then there are the interventions 
west of Tunis, at Primosole Bridge, in ` 
Normandy, on the tragic and splendid stage 
of Arnhem, at the crossing of the Rhine and 
so on to the Baltic. With such a fine story 
in such practised hands, need it be said that 
this is a book that can compete with fiction, 
with the added distinction that it is an 
important contribution to the history of the 
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AN INLAND VOYAGE 


THE INLAND WATERWAYS OF 
ENGLAND. By L. T. C. Rolt. 
Allen & Unwin. ats. 

Mr. Rolt, an engineer who made his home 
in a converted canal boat, has given some 
twenty years to the study and the explora- 
tion of almost every mile of our inland = 
waterways. In this book he surveys their 
history, their construction, and their work- 
ing methods, adding—for good measure— 
chapters on boats and boatbuilding, the ~ 
boatmen themselves, and on the art and the 
pleasures of canal travel. 

Mr. Rolt, however, is something more 
than an engineer and a diligent explorer: » 
he is an artist and a devotee who finds it 
impossible to conceal his love of the vanished 
England in which our canals were built, his 
admiration of the eighteenth century engi- 
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neers who built them, his regret for the 
twilight which has fallen on their indigenous 
crafts, craftsmen, and culture, and his 
dislike of much of the world which has 
superseded them. 

His book is thus much less impersonal 
than its title would suggest. But if on occa- 
sion Mr. Rolt's enthusiasms lead him into 
rather wrong-headed judgments on the 
more recent history and accomplishments of 
railways, highways, architecture and educa- 
tion, these are of little importance when 
balanced against his achievement. This is a 
useful contribution to our knowledge. Much 
that had been forgotten is recalled for us; 
much else that might have been irretrievably 
lost is safely recorded for the future. And 
Mr. Rolt’s publishers, in a good-looking 
volume with 100 illustrations and a valuable 
map, have given it a very handsome setting. 


CHARLES MAUGHAN 


ELITE 


RICHARD HILLARY. By Lovat 

Dickson. Macmillan: 8s. 6d. 

The jeunesse dorée to which Richard 
Hillary belonged once proclaimed their 
indifference to fighting for king and coun- 
try. Breeding and expensive education had 
produced handsome, self-assured young 
men whose charm licensed their contempt 
for authority. To the eve of war Richard’s 
most serious act was to take an Oxford 
rowing crew to Germany and capture the 
Hermann Goering cup. Otherwise he 
seemed content just to enjoy the pleasures 
and privileges of his set. 

The Battle of Britain saw this set defend- 
ing our skies—an exciting, new “sport.” It 
saw Richard taken from his Spitfire in the 
North Sea half drowned, half burnt to 
death. A year’s plastic surgery went some 
way to re-create his hands and face. Out of 
that agony came war’s classic The Last Enemy. 
Its writer’s name already symbolized youth’s 
spirit and endurance in the cause of freedom. 

His publisher now completes the brief life 
story. In this moving, beautifully produced 
biography he gives the details of boyhood 
and Oxford friendships, of love affairs and 
philosophic doubts which preluded Hillary’s 
final greatness. For after his book’s brilliant 
success and with every reason to remain 
grounded he contrived to fly again. What 
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ruthless self-searching led to this decision, 
how acute was the effort of night-fighter 
training is revealed in his letters. He knew 
well the almost certain result, but self no 
longer counted first. Death was the final 
gesture of one of the nation’s élite. By such 
willing sacrifice in the cause of humanity 
his kind were justified and civilization might 
be saved. ALAN WALBANK 


NOVEL INTO FILM 


THE THIRD MAN and THE 
FALLEN IDOL. By Graham 
Greene. Heinemann. 6s. 

Both these short novels have been made 

into outstandingly successful British films. 

In a preface to The Third Man, Mr. Greene 

gives an account of how the film grew out 

of the novel as he worked on the script with 

Carol Reed. The novel itself, he says, grew 

out of a sentence jotted down years ago on 

the back of an envelope as a possible idea 
for a story. The elusive central figure of the 
novel which formed the basis of the script, 

Harry Lime, who makes £30,000 a year 

black-marketing penicillin and is finally 

chased by the police through the sewerage 
beneath post-war Vienna, has since become 

a sort of disreputable symbol of the times, 

and may well outlive the film. The irony of 

the situation consists in the repeated asser- 
tion that “everybody knew Harry.” 
The Fallen Idol first appeared in 1935 as 

a short story called The Basement Room. It is 

a study of a boy’s disillusionment in his 

hero—his parents’ butler—and of his 

puzzled awareness of passions beyond his 
comprehension. It is a far more real and 
serious story than the novel it accompanies 


in this volume. — punt rp HENDERSON 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By JANET ADAM SMITH 


Perhaps it isn’t odd that the two best books 
of the batch I’ve been working through— 
the two I can best imagine an adult reading 
with pleasure to a child—should be by 
writers who are not primarily “children’s 
authors”: by Richard Church, poet and 
novelist, and C. S. Lewis, English scholar 
and religious writer. Neither of them had 
to conform to the accepted category, to his 
well-established “line”; he could please 
himself, and, perhaps, some particular 
child. Richard Church’s The Cave (Dent, 
8s. 6d.) is a real limestone cave in Kent, 
and he makes us interested in it for its own 
sake, as a cave, and not because it happens 
to harbour smugglers or buried treasure. 
It is the actual exploring of it—lanterns, 
groping in the dark, getting lost, cutting a 
way out—that provides the excitement and 
sets off the characters of a likely lot of boys. 
C. S. Lewis's The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe (Bles, 8s. 6d.) is a fairy story; any 
child who likes George Macdonald’s The 
Princess and the Goblins will feel himself 
perfectly at home here, for Mr. Lewis has 
hit off the same blend of realism and magic, 
and he isn’t afraid of making moral judg- 
ments about important things. à 
. When Tom Brown's Schooldays first re- 
vealed the drama in school life, the high 


spots really were dramatic—fags were 
roasted, boys died. Nowadays the action 
of school stories tends to turn on trivialities 
meaningless outside the closed world of St. 
Gabriel’s, Glencairn, or St. Claire’s. The 
driving force of  Penelope's Prefects, by 
Judith Carr (Blackie, 5s.) is the "harum- 
scarum high-spirited girl's" wish to reform 
her classmates (aided by Fay, Myra, 
Philippa and Claudia le May); while the 
burning problem of Doris Pocock’s The Two 
P’s (Blackie, 5s.) is Pat's addiction to the 
Wrong Set, though I must admit there is a 
midnight feast and an accident or two to 
give it body. Appeals to their better selves 
abound in Penelope Webbe’s Autumn Term 
at St. Gabriels (Harrap, 6s.); the chapter 
headed “Daring Escapade” disappointingly 
boils down to a visit to the village sweet- 
shop, and the avenging angel appears in 
the form of threatened poliomyelitis. 

The boys are racier. R. S. Lyons boldly 
lifts his gang into a School in the Skies (Collins, 
2s. 6d.), occasionally dropping them down 
to play a football match or explore an 
island. Their geography improves beyond 
words..In Jennings Goes to School (Collins, 6s.) 
Anthony Buckeridge sets out to raise as 
many laughs as possible, and on the way 
skilfully catches the language and thought- 
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processes of the twelve-year-old. The only 
- book whose school is really credible, whose 
children might be met, whose situations are 
. at least plausible, is Clare Mallory's Leith 
and Friends (Oxford, 6s.). It is a sound 
specimen of the realistic school novel. 
There are fewer horses this year. Can we 
be reaching saturation point? Muriel 
Newton's Three for Riding (Herbert Jenkins, 
6s.), with its detailed descriptions of rides, 
will be best for those who ride themselves; 
so perhaps will Walter Farley’s Son of the 
Black Stallion (Collins, 6s.) which has some 
good pages on racing and handling a horse. 
But E. F. Stucley's Secret Pony (Faber, 
8s. 6d.) can hold its own as a general book, 
whose well-handled theme is the impact of 
a free-and-easy girl from Ireland on a 
gaunt Devonshire manor where life is a 
hundred years behind the times. 
Sometimes it’s Cornwall and sometimes 
the Hebrides, sometimes it’s smugglers and 
sometimes atomic energy, but the writers of 
children’s thrillers always combine their 
melodrama with romantic scenery. In 
Derek McCulloch’s Cornish Mystery (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson, 6s.) it’s cliffs and Secret 
Service; in Enid Blyton’s Five Fall into 
Adventure (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) it’s the 
same setting, with a gipsy and thugs; in 
Arthur Groom’s Headland Mystery (Collins, 
as. 6d.) we move round to Somerset and 
blackmail; Noel Barr’s We Four on Mouse 
Island (Harrap, 5s.) investigates a monster 
in Irish caves; in Michael Gibson’s The 
House on the Marsh (Jenkins, 6s.) it’s dirty 
work on the Suffolk coast. Three adventure 
books stand out by their better writing and 
characterization, their more skilful mixture 
of the familiar ingredients. They are 
Elizabeth Kyle’s Provost’s Jewel (Davies, 
8s. 6d.), in which two spirited Highland 
„ children train themselves in detection; 
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Julian Watson’s Satan’s Island (Faber, 
8s. 6d.), in Cornwall again, and A. Stephen 
Tring's Cave by the Sea (O.U.P., 65.), which 
has bird-watching as well as mystery- 
mongering on the Somerset coast. 

Children take the leading parts in all 
these stories: meatier adventures, whose 
heroes are veteran commandos, R.A.F. 
aces or seasoned salts, is provided in the 
latest Percy Westerman, The Mystery of Nix 
Hall (Blackie, 5s.), which has a lot of flying, 
and in the latest from Capt. W. E. Johns, 
Biggles Gets His Man (Hodder & Stoughton, 
6s.) and Gimlet Bores In (Brock Books, 65.). 
Here the ex-leader of the "King's Kittens” 
gets cracking with Cub, Copper and 
Trapper, and we are warned that “his 
methods are not always as gentlemanly as 
Biggles'." Ian Scott's Two Sub-Lieutenants 
(Harrap, 6s.) is in a different class: a highly 
exciting story, closely based on the events 
of the war, about two friends who serve in 
M.T.B.’s, and then train for the midget 
submarine attack on the Tirpitz. 

Of the primarily geographical stories, 
which aim at giving the reader a good idea 
of foreign parts, Grace James’s John and 
Mary's Aunt (Muller, 8s. 6d.), based on the 
author's own childhood in Japan, 
comes easily first. Other good speci- 
mens are Frank Crisp’s Haunted 
Reef (Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) about 
modern pirates in the South 
Pacific, Stephen Fennimore’s Bush 
Holiday (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.), set 
in the ranges of the Great Divide, 
N and Wilfrid Robertson’s Bush Patrol 
^" (Oxford, 6s.), about a policeman 
in the more primitive parts of 
Rhodesia. Mollie Chappell’s Rho- 
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desian Adventure (Collins, 6s.), on the other 
hand, is set among white settlers, and is 
about, and for, girls. 

Probably the best documented of the 
historical ‘stories is Marjorie Rowling’s 
They Fought for Brigantia (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), a 
good story of the kidnapping of a Roman 
boy by the British, with a great deal of 
information about Roman camps and cities 
and the Antonine Wall. George Frederick 
Clarke has drawn on a wide knowledge of 
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(Blackie, 55.), the story. of a Scots boy in 
the plantations of Virginia. More con- 
ventional lines are followed in Douglas 
Duff’s Powder and Shot (Jenkins, 6s.), in 
which a refugee from Sedgemoor gets in: 
volved with pirates in the West Indies; in 
Arthur Groom’s Phantom Frigate (Boardman, 
6s.}—-a midshipman of Nelson's time in 
Barbados; and in Eric Leyland's The 
Captain Rides Again (Jenkins, 6s.). 


NURSERY BOOKS : 
By Mary FLYNN 


“Children often don’t care a bit about the 
books people think they will and I think 
they often like grown-up books—at any 
rate I did," Kate Greenaway wrote to 
Ruskin. At any rate, parents nonplussed by 
their children’s absorption in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica or History of 
the Roman Empire know what 
she means, Young people 
are not bothered about the 
niceties of digestion. Lollipop 
and suet-pudding can be 
eaten together; the adven- 
tures of Derek the Duck on 
a pond give some sort of 
information, so do incom- 
prehensible facts in a medical 
handbook. 

An adult who buys Nursery T0933 
Rhymes by V. Sackville-West 
(Joseph, 7s. 6d.) this Christ- 


present; elegant, enlighten- 
ing and amusing, this treatise 


on the origin of nursery collected and edited by ANDREW describing his goings-on with .. 
rhymes should be put quickly Lano. Longmans, Green, matter-of-fact humour. | 
on the top shelf away from Ios. 6d. There is humour too and 


destructive hands, though it 

would be a shame not to let children see 
the garlands of delightful drawings of our 
old friends, Another book likely to cause 
trouble in the home is the Red Fairy Book 
(Longmans, 10s. 6d.). Children of two 
generations were introduced to Cinderella, 
Puss in Boots, Rumpelstiltskin, etc., in 
Andrew Lang's four Fairy Books; no doubt 
young people will be rather bored with their 
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elders’ nostalgia over this new edition of 
the second book; but they won’t be bored 
with the stories. As Mary Gould Davis says 
in the Foreword, “because the tales are 
ageless, they need for a new generation 
only the courtesy of a modern.dress, clearer 
type, new illustrations." 
Marc Simont’s colour and 
fairy-world drawings are not 
the least important trimming 
of the new dress. 

Eight- to eleven-year-olds 
have something to bite on in 
The Adventures of Chunky, by 
Leila Berg (O.U.P., 7s. 6d.), 
with drawings by George 
Downs. The diverting, prac- 
tical little boy, son of two 
scientists, is not content to 
accept things merely because 
they happen to be, but “‘like 
a real scientist never makes 
$ the mistake of being abso- 
lutely sure of anything.” 
Miss Berg makes Chunky 
all the more convincing by 


plenty of inventiveness in 
Old Broomsticks, by J. Bissell Thomas (Hale, 
7s. 6d.). Broomsticks, a highly original 
witch, discards her broom for a vacuum 


-cleaner and steals a robot boy from her 


magician-inventor enemy. Bad as she is 
there is a pathos in the old witch (as there 
is in the diplodocus and the cultured dragon 
of the other two'stories) that makes us glad 
she is not severely punished for her crimes. 


— VÀ À 
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In Miss Patricia Lynch’s world any 
ordinary country road may lead to the land 
of Eternal Youth; her new book of seven- 
teen tales, The Seventh Pig (Dent, 8s. 6d.), 
provides all the magic and strange happen- 
ings one expects from this Irish story-teller: 

birds whistle information, a goat butts a 
poor man up on its back and races him off 
to a comfortable house which is to be his for 
evermore, the Good People help favourites 
but are malignant enemies, a Civic Guard 
is transported from a dull little town to the 
land of legendary heroes, All the stories are 
written in Miss Lynch's individual style 
with freshness, simplicity, humour, and are 
illustrated by J. Sullivan. 

Books of verse for children come and go; 
few make any impression. Mr. James 
Reeves’ The Wandering Moon (Heinemann, 
Gs.) is different; his nonsense verses are 
grandly absurd, all are written with direct- 
ness, are without whimsy, and have some- 
thing of the indefinable quality that is part 
of good poetry. Mr. Graham Greene has 
written a story for very young children, The 
Little Fire Engine (Parrish, 65.), and thereby 
hangs a tale, Mr. Greene now confesses to 
the authorship of 77: Little Train which 
appeared some time ago. Engine and train 
belong to the same village of Little Snoreing. 
The artist, Miss Dorothy Craigie, and the 
author obviously co-operated page by page, 
and the result is delightful in colour and 
text. 

Christmas would not be Christmas 
without Miss Enid Blyton’s books and this 
year we have two, Tricky the Goglin and The 
Three Naughty Children (Macmillan, 6s. each) 
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—tremendous value with twenty-two and 
twenty-three stories—as well as Enid Blyton’s 
Second Bedside Book (Barker, 6s.) for the very 
young, a now firmly established annual 
favourite, ‘Then come four adventures of a 
popular old gentleman with his animal and 
human friends in Mr. Buffin and Ruff and 
Tumble, Mr. Buffin and Eric Hampole, Mr. 
Bufin' Holiday with Mildred, and Mr. 
Buffin and Young Esmond (Barker, 2s. 6d. 
each). 

Cat lovers are rarely forgotten by writers. 
This year Mr. Frank Swinnerton gives them 
The Cats and Rosemary (Hamish Hamilton, 
7s. 6d.) with illustrations by Fritz Wegner. 
“Quite fourteen” and so twice as old as 
Rosemary, Buchie, a cat with criminal 
tendencies who demands the consideration 
due to one of her vast age while persisting in 
unrepentant and appalling skulduggery, is 
helped by three other cat friends to turn 
ordinary events around a country cottage 
into high adventure. Smudge, with story and 
pictures by Mrs. Clare Turlay Newberry 
(Hamish Hamilton, 5s.) is a gallery of 
charming drawings of Muff, a beautiful 
Persian cat and her family of three, with 
brave little Smudge the outstanding 
one, 

Real children are popular again with 
authors; the comparative scarcity of talking 
animals except for the under-sixes is 
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noticeable this year. Animals from Everywhere 
by Clifford Webb (Warne, 7s. 6d.), with 
pictures by the-author, gives an honest 
account of the creatures as they. really are. 
Not a shadow in the drawings, or word in 
the text could frighten the most sensitive 
child. Notes spiced with wonderfully grave 
humour add to the fun. 

Mary Plain to the Rescue, by Gwyned Rae 
(Routledge, 55.) is another adventure in the 
saga of the little bear cub. With her friend 
the Owl Man, Mary visits new friends and 
has an unexpectedly exciting Christmas. A 
story in rhyme, Old Moley, by David Wehl, 
illustrated in colour by Audrey Earle 
(Hale, 7s. 6d.), humorously tells of an 
eccentric mole who has a passion for fish. 
Dabbity Duck and Willie Whiskers, by Gregory 
Ian Smith (Blackie, as. 6d. each), will 
be welcome to those beginning to read 
and write. Smug and Serena Pick Cowslibs and 
Smug and Serena Meet a Queen, by Alison 
Uttley (Heinemann, gs. 6d. each), are tales 
of two mice by the author of The Little Grey 
Rabbit; with pictures by Katherine Wiggles- 
worth, the books are charming, gay presents 
for very young children, A gift for the 
cheerful, if not very thoughtful, child is 
Mickey's Wonder Book, by Walt Disney 
(Collins, 65.), packed as usual with pictures, 
stories, puzzles, rhymes. 


MY TRAVEL’S HISTORY. By 
Roderick Cameron. Hamish Hamilton. 
21$. 

It is said that D. H. Lawrence set so high a 
value on first impressions that, on reaching 
a new city, he would immediately unlock 
his typewriter and make notes of the drive 
from the railway station to the hotel. It is 
unhkely, however, that he published .them 
as they stood. Mr. Cameron, valuing such 
impressions even more highly, gives us 
130,000 words of them, spread over Asia, 
Africa and Australia, and the three great 
continents are apt to be reduced to back. 
cloths behind the gay, the eager, the un- 
changing figure of the author.. But if super- 
ficial he has the gift of enthusiasm, and 
readers who do not know too much about 
the places he describes will find him excel- 
lent company. He has shown marked 
restraint and good taste in the selection of 
photographs, 
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OF PENN. 
Chatto. 18s. 


DAWSON 
Watson. 


By Francis 


Physician to four kings, Lord Dawson was . 


perhaps more famous among his fellow- 
countrymen than any other doctor past or 
present. His long connection with Court 
circles, his personal charm, his compara- 
tively recent death in 1945, seemed likely to 
compel a tiresomely formal biography; but 
Mr. Watson, though inevitably fettered at 
times by discretion, has produced a lively 
portrait of a man of wide interests, excep- 
tional alertness and undimmed sensibility, a 
man who, at eighty, retained a certain 
freshness of spirit which had marked him 
from the first. Nothing better reveals his 
shrewdness, steadiness and fairness than the 
notes which he took during a visit, with 
Lloyd George, to Hitler in 1936; from these, 
the layman can judge him and enjoy the not 
invariable sensation of respecting and 
admiring a public character. 


HELENA. By Evelyn Waugh. 

Chapman & Hall. 9s. 6d. 
An historical novel based on the story of 
the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine 
the Great, who in old age made a pilgrimage 
to Palestine to discover the True Cross and 
other relics of the crucifixion. It was the 
period when the Roman civilization was 
ageing and the Empire was torn by the 
ambition of rival rulers and threatened by 
invaders. Mr. Waugh has had a large 
conception, but the characters do not 
come to life under his hands. He has left 
far behind the delightful impish satire of his 
early novels, and there is not enough 
weight of th'ought or serious feeling to sus- 
tain the high theme which he has chosen. 
The writing is good in its simplicity, and 
free from affectation, but never gives us the 
sense of being spectators of real people or 
significant events. 


PEMBROKE PAPERS, 1780-1794. 
Edited by Lord Herbert. Cape. 255. 
Lord Herbert here offers a second selection 
of family letters, almost all of them written 
to or by George Herbert, subsequently 
eleventh Earl of Pembroke. The hero of the 
book, however, is his father, the tenth Earl. 
A. faithless husband, a well-meaning but 
clumsy parent, a selfish, noisy, nosey man 
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THE TRAVELLER'S 
TREE 


; | Patrick 
Leigh Fermor 


A highly informative and colourful 
account of a journey through the 
Caribbean Islands. Illustrated by 
A. Costa, 21s. net 


FACADES AND 
FACES 


Osbert Lancaster 


A first Lancaster album which gives, 
with typical comments, Mr, Lancaster’s 
view „of the facades we delight in 
abroad and the faces familiar at home. 

8s. 6d, net 


TIME'S CHARIOT 
Sir John Pollock 


An autobiographical chronicle depict- 
ing the world of international affairs 
over a remarkable and most individual 
family background. Ilustrated. 18s, net 


BEFORE THE 
CURTAIN 


Thomas Preston 


A pestes story of immense variety 
and colour with vivid and informed 
pictures of diplomatic Russia and of 
Russia of the ballets.” Illustrated. 
18s. net 


NOT ALL VANITY 
Agnes de Stoeckl 


The glitter of Edwardian Europe and its 
transposition into the harsher reality 
of to-day. Illustrated. 18s. net 


LORD HERVEY 
and His Friends 


Edited by the 


Earl of Ilchester 


Letters of the racy and best informed 
18th century chronicler. Ilustrated. 
214. net 


JoHN MURRAY 


ARAARA AREER REER > (PEPE PE PE PETE FE PE TE PE METE PE TETE 
DENT. 


An English Almanac 
Miles Hadfield 


Unique and entertaining compilation of 
an ardent but light-hearted ookersup’ 
—author of. Eo ’s Weld Flowers 
and Treas, etc. festivals, traditions, 
eyents historic, sporting, and seasonal, 
famous anniversaries, and legends tied 
to the calendar are included. With 
about 60 line drawings by the author. 
Cr. 4to. 15s, net 


England : Past, 
Present, and Future 
Douglas Jerrold 


By his acute sense of history, his 
freedom from prejudice, and his 
enetrating analysis, Mr. Douglas 
Verrold ranks with the major political 
historians of the twentieth century. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in the 
present crisis of civilization England : 
ast, Present, and Future is among the 
most important contributions to modern 
thought. 350 pages. 10s. 6d. net 
Book Society Recommendation 
Prospectus post free 


My Hat Blew Off 
Sohn D. Sheridan 


A new collection of essays by the Irish 
humorist and novelist, author of the 























successful story The Magnificent Mac- 
D . itis his first book of essays to 






be published here. 7s, 6d. net 










Fveryman's 


Encyclopaedia 


Volumes | to 10 of the New 1950 Edition 
are now at the booksellers, and the set 
of this unique reference work containing 
in all 9,000,000 words and 2,500 illus- 
trations (at 12s. a volume) will be com- 
pleted with Volumes 11 and 12 at the 
end of the year. 

Prospectus post free 














Puritanism & Liberty 


BEING THE ARMY DEBATES (1647-9) FROM 
THE CLARKE MSS. WITH SUPP. DOCUMENTS 


Ed. by A. S. P. Woodhouse 


A new edition of the book described as a 

treasure house of the abiding founda- 

tions of Anglo-Saxon democracy; with 

foreword by Lord Lindsay of Birker, 
. net 








Publishers: Y. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
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for ever scribbling from some Continental 
resort long letters full of confused com- 
mands and inapplicable instructions, he 
must have been as trying in life as he is 
enjoyable in retrospect. Completely inno- 
cent of the letter-writer’s art, he has left a 
wonderful portrait of himself. The corre- 
spondence touches on an immense variety 
of subjects and reveals itself, whenever the 
old gentleman allows one to think, as a real 
contribution to social history. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


A BREATH 
OF FRESH AIR 


W. Kay Robinson 


A book by the nature corres- 
pondent of the Sunday Times. 
Illustrated by LEN FULLERTON. 


Ios. 6d. 


IN A GREEN 
SHADE 


" Doreen Wallace 


A book about a garden by the 

well-known novelist. Illustra- 
ted with coloured lithographs 
by MURIEL JUNIPER. 


10s. 6d. 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 









DOCTORS OF THE MIND. By 
Marie Beynon Ray. Hale. 155. 
The alarming number of men discharged 
from the American Forces for neuro- 
psychiatric reasons during and since the last 
war, and the inadequate facilities available ` 
for treating and helping them, have in- 
spired Miss Ray to write this book, a 
popular history of psychiatry and brain 
surgery, intended to make modern re- 
sources for dealing with mental illness . 
better known. It is very colloquial and 
rather breathless in style, and somewhat 
uncritical in its enthusiastic acceptance of . 


experimental stage; but it sketches read- 
ably, if superficially, the historical and’ 
scientific background, and gives a great 
deal of information on what is being done 
to-day. 


Herbert Jenkin 


Fabrics in The Home 
By ROGER SMITHELLS 


The alm of this book is to guide 
the home-maker and the interior 
decorator in the use of the lovely 
furnishing fabrics avallable to-day. 
Packed with practical information it 
Is a valuable book of reference. 
Containing 8 plates in full colour, 57 
photographs and many line sketches. 
25s. net 


The Incredible De Foe 
By WILLIAM FREEMAN 

À scholarly and comprehensive 

biography of one of the most remark- 

able men in English literature and 

politics. 


lllustrated with portrait and from con- 
temporary documents. 15s. net 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 
3 Duke of York Street, S. W.I 








SELECTED REPRINTS 


Reynard Library 
GOLDSMITH. Selected by Richard Garnett. 
Hart-Davis. 21s. 


Library of Art and Travel 


THE ROAD TO OXIANA. By Robert 
Byron. Lehmann. 155. i 










Mariners Library 


FROM THREE YACHTS. By Conor O’Brien. 
Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d. 


Chiltern Library 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. By 
Charles D: ckens. 8s. 6d. 


Pan Books 


THE SPOTTED DOG and other stories. By 
Anthony Trollope. 25. 









Penguin Books 


THE WHITE PEACOCK. By D. H. Lawrence. 
25. 6d. 






all sorts of treatments which are still in the `; 


